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NOTES 


'i'hc World 

Jiiu of ihc Monlli,,' in the inlcr- 

national bpluTo, h <»f cour.^e the innliri” holwcon 
Prrsidenl Keuiictly of the L.S.A. and Premier 
Klirushdicv of the U.S.S.K., at V ienna. The? talks 
were ludd in two i-cs-^iuns and ln'^teel for, approxi¬ 
mately, eii^ht and a Jiall hours. As was only Ij 
he cx]>e;(;led, sliiet seoreej was observed during 
the course of the talks, and despite efforts by 
alnio^^t all the aee repoilers of the W'oild j)rcss 
at large, very little eouM he given as autiientie 
nev\s aliout tin? ducussions between the ‘dJig 
Two'' as they a?e called b) tlie I'.S. Press. Tin* 
world came to know when the [irinripals them¬ 
selves reported to their own peoples about the 
talks, and their cstinuitcs about llie future effects 
of exchanges of thoughts ami opinions directly 
and at close quarters. 

President Kennedy spoke to his nation from 
the White House on the 6lh of June. He used the 
word ‘‘sombre ’ in descrihing the prosjieets and 
his estimate regarding the altitude of the Soviets 
on the points at issue was summed up in the 
following terms : 

“For the facts of the matter are tlial the 
Soviets and ourselves give wliolly different mean¬ 
ings to the same words : war, peace, dcnnocracy 
and popular will. Wc have differ(?nt views of 
right and wrong, of what is an internal affair 
and what is aggression. And above all, we have 
wholly different concepts of where the world is 
and where it is going,” 

Premier Khrushchev, on his part, told his 
ptople in a radio and TV broadcast about his 


rt‘iictioiih to the talks witli Prcsuhait Kennedy, 
Accoixliiig to liim the crux of the matter could 
!>c ^LiuMncd up in the following way : 

*dt emerged from our talks with President 
Kenrud) that we understand the peaceful co¬ 
existence of states differently. The President’s 
idea is to l)iiild up something like a dam against 
the People's j\Iovojm?nt to establish iti their 
countries social systems winch the ruling circles 
of the Western powers deem unsuitable.’ 

All llie same Pjeiuici Khrushchev called the 
\ ier)oa !n< elings "'worthwhile’' and necessaryt 

llie three major i>sues that were discussed 
ill Vienna .were those of IJerliii, the nuclear tests 
and Laos. The \nr York Times of June 18, 
suinnu'd up the ‘basic differences' and the pros¬ 
pects in an editorial of which the most signifi¬ 
cant portion was as follows : 

“Tlie statement.made liy the two men about 
lh(‘ Vienna meeting defined not only the funda- 
inenlal diflerences between the Communist and 
VVe.'^tern goals and values. They spelled out, too, 
the conflicting positions each had taken on the 
three major issues at Vienna—the is.sues of 
Berlin, nuclear tests and Laos. 

'"On Berlin, llie conflict centers on Premier 
Khru.shrhev's longstanding threat to sign a peace 
treaty with East (Germany and thus place in 
jeopardy /^Jlied military access to West Berlin, 
which lies deep inside I^a.st German territory. 
President Kennedy said, the W^est would lake any 
‘risk’ to maintain its rights in Berlin, Premier 
Khrushchev warned of Soviet counter-action and" 
set a new^ six-month deadline for a Berlin settle- 
ment. 
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“On' nuclear tests, a seemingly unbreakable 
impasse has been created by Soviet insistence 
on unanimous lhrcc*man (troika) control of the 
inspection machinery. In a message yesterday to 
the Soviet Union, the United States called the 
proposal ‘unworkable’ and said Russia would 
bear sole responsibility for a breakdown of the 
Geneva negotiations on a test treaty. 

“On Laos, the President and Premier at 
V^ienna both endorsed the concept of a ‘neutral 
and independent’ Laos. But Premier Khrushchev 
raised fresh doubts last week about whether he 
was willing to accept international guarantees 
against subversion in Laos—^ma>(antees the U.S. 
regards as vital. 

‘"In sum, the prospect for productive nego¬ 
tiations in the forseeable future on major East- 
West issues appears dim. The question is : What 
then ? 

“The nuclear lest impasse is not likely in 
itself to precipitate a major crisis. Tests may be 
resumed and there will be increased likelihood 
of the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries. But East and West have Ik/cii nego¬ 
tiating fruitlessly on disarmament for almost 
fifteen years: there is recognition that the arms 
race is more a symptom than a cause of inter¬ 
national tensions. 

“Nor is Laos any longer lik<dy to produce 
a military collision. The C<jmrnunisls clearly be¬ 
lieve they arc now in a position to achiev*" their 
goals there by political means, and they may do 
so. But neither side appears to regard the stakes 
in Laos as worth a military showdown. 

“The Berlin issue, however, is another 
matter. The conflict there clearly holds the danger 
of war. Premier Khrushchev, in the past, has 
used Berlin as a pressure point to try obtain 
concessions from the West, such as a summit 
meeting. But he has also demonstrated a capacity 
to keep the crisis within bounds.” 

The issues are still there, and there has not 
been any appreciable improvement in the inter¬ 
national position since the meetings that took 
place in Vienna over the week-end on June 4. 
The only thing that possibly can explain Premier 
Khrushchev calling the meetings worthwhile and 
necessary, is that each side now has a clearer 
idea about the other. Whether that will help in 
^iifig the critical situation is another matter 
.|WOg€ther. 

■Id other parts of the world there have not 


been any significant developments. Regarding 
the only ray of hope came from the meeting at 
Zurich between the three princes of Laos on a 
week-end about the middle of last month. It was 
reported that the discussions were held in a friendly 
atnu^sphere and that a “broad-based coalition 
government’’ with King Savang Vatthana as the 
head of the state, was agreed upon. The position 
in Laos, however, remains very confflsed and the 
“cease-fire” not quite effective. It is* not at all 
certain that the International Control Commission 
representatives are either able to fully assess the 
imjdicatiojis or to bring about an effective “cease- 
fire.’^ 

On June 27, Congo entered into its second 
}ear of jndej>endeiicc. The country lias calmed 
down a lot since the departure of the foreign 
mereenaiies and advisors that helped Mr. Tshombe 
in his programme of secession and independence. 
Tshomlie has l)een released, it w^as reported at the 
end of the month, and he has come to an agree¬ 
ment ivith the plans jiul forward by President 
Kasaviihu and his ad\ isors, at Leopoldville. 

The talks on Algeria between the representa¬ 
tives of France and the F.L.N. rebels, which were 
going on at Eviari ^vere brought to a lialt, by 
Pre\sident De Gaulle’s orders to his Minister for 
Algerian affairs. M. Louis Joxe. and a “recess for 
reflection” gi\en for two weeks. The main points at 
issue are. a military cease-fire, the status of the 
Euroj>ean settlers in Algeria and, most crucial of 
all. the question of control over the Sahara. 

The Sahara is the word’s largest desert, about 
three million sq. miles in area, populated by 
L 2 (X )5000 people, mostly nomad Berber tribes¬ 
men. France took possession of the Western Sahara 
sometime about the beginning of this century, and 
divided up that area amongst seven of her north 
African colonics. • About half of it, over 700,000 
sq. miles, was attached to Algeria and the rest was 
divided between Morocco, Mauretania, Sudan, 
(Mali) Niger. Chad and Tunisia. Of these 
colonies only Algeria is still part of the French 
possessions, the rest are now independent. At 
that time the Sahara had very little value beyond 
being terra incognita mostly, and a field for 
romantic tales of legendary tribesmen and their 
equally fabled opponents. 

But explorations which were started less than 
a decade ago, showed that the desert sand, 
covered untold wealth as well. Immense reserved 
of oil and natural gas, the world^s fifth largeife 
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iron ore field and substantial d^osits of copper, 
uranium and other minerals were discovered by 
the middle of the ‘‘iVineleen-Fiftees/' When in 
1957, these resources were beginning to be ex¬ 
ploited, France separated the Sahara adminis¬ 
tration from Mediterranean Algeria. The F.L.N. 
denounces this separation as an artificial 
partition. Their negotiators in the Evian talks, 
wliich started in May 20, have repeatedly insisted 
that France must recognize both Algeria’s inde¬ 
pendence and its sovereignty over Sahara before 
there is any discussion about the cultural and 
economic* association betw«*en '‘new Algit'ria” 
and France. 

France has suggested a comloininium, by 
which Western Sahara would he under multi¬ 
national control, exercised by France*, Algeria 
and the other adjoining stales. 'Fliis has met witli 
the approval of the Presidents of Tunisia and 
Mali, both of whom hav<! issued a joint statement 
describing the* Sahara a‘^ heing ‘’African” rather 
than Algerian. 

The questions of a military cea.se-fire. and 
that of the slates of the Eur(q)en settlers in Algeria 
have also raised many points of disagreement. 
The French believe that tliey have fully presented 
tlicir case and that they must deliberate over the 
other side’s views befoie the) would proreed any 
further. The F.L.N. was not willing to stop the 
talks for the reasons given by France. Both sides, 
however, are delibtTaling over the issues and 
conferring with their own negotiators. But liasoii 
men have been kept at Geneva and Evian to 
arrange for the next round of talks. 

At the tinte of writing lliese notes, there is 
news from Paris indicating an impcaiding resump¬ 
tion of talks with the F.L.N. rebel negotiators. 
It is reported tliat in three major policy state¬ 
ments the French leaders have clearly expressed 
their determination to solve the Algerian 
problem. General De Gaulle has stated that 
starting with the withdrawal of an Army division 
from the colony, French troops in Algeria are 
to be progressively released. 

It is reported that General De Gaulle had dec¬ 
lared on the same occasion, which was a garden 
parly held in honour of French parliamentarians, 
that peace talks would be resumed ; ‘if they come 
to nothing, well, we shall carry out a partition. 
It will be necessary to put some people on one 
aidfe and the rest on the other, perhaps tempo¬ 
rarily,^* He had clearly stated that he would not 


let these talks with the rebels go on indelil^ydy^ 
without some "concrete agreement being reao^^ 
especially about the future status* of the Europetfot 
minority. 

M. Debre, the French Prime, Minister, also told 
the French National Assembly that Algeria will 
ha\e to be partitioned, if reasonable roads to 
sf^ttlemenl aje closed by the rebel negotiators, in 
order to .safeguard the lives asd interests of the 
Europeans, Jews and pro-FVench Muslim popula¬ 
tions, He also indicated that French troops would 
be kept in Algeria “for a long time yet” as the 
guardians of security there. 

He also stated that the future' of the Sahara 
could not be determined by talks with the F.L.N. 
alojie. 

Tlic decision to withdraw an Army division 
from Algeria w^as confirmed by M. Louis Terre- 
noire. He said that this decision to reduce the 
number of troops in Algeria had three aspects, 
namely : (1 ) real improvement in the military 
situation in .Algeria, (2l it is in accordance with 
the appeasement policy of the French Government, 

(3) and lastly the troops brought back from Algeria 
would enable F'rance to “fulfil her role in Europe, 
within the N.A.T.O. framework.” 

It seems to be. plain, therefore, that President 
De (iaulle is determined to put an end to this nine- 
year old war of attrition, wdth partition as a last, 
resort. 

The. question of Portuguese repression in 
Angola, the Portuguese colony in West Africa, was 
again raised in the U.N. through an Afro-A^sian 
resolution, presented before the Security Council 
at the beginning of the 2nd week of June. It called 
upon the Portuguese to end its repressive mea- 
^ul■os, which have cost the lives of 8,(XK) Angolans 
already. The U.S. tried to eliminate the direct re¬ 
buke to Portugal, which is a N.A.T.O. ally, con¬ 
tained in the resolution and to replace it with a 
mild appeal to both sides lo lay down arms, bht 
without success. A Chilean compromise was 
accepted, which retained the phrase “repressive 
measures” but called for a peaceful solution of 
the dispute. 

Portugal’s spokesman, as usual, stated that 
his country was “being made the victim of inter¬ 
national subversion” and called the charges of re¬ 
pression “fabrications of malevolent minda^^* 
Britain indirectly opposed the resolution by warto^/. 
ing the Council that the resolution will, in detf|^; 
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only increase unrest and provoke further 
vioJence by encouraging “Angolan extremists.” 

' The issue c’amc to a vote on tJje 9lh of June. 
Britain and France abstained. The U.S. voted in 
favour of the resolution, along with the other eight 
rnein})ers of the i^eeiirity Council. After the vote, 
Portugal made it clear that it would reject “inter¬ 
vention"’ by the V.N. in ^vhat it regards as an 
“internal affair”. 

This issue and tlic voting in the Stcurit) 
Council has indicated again that the Kennedy ad- 
inini'^lrali(ui do»*s not \ievv colonialism in the same 
light Franco or Britain, both of which seek 
what they call an “orderly transition"’ towards 
independence f(»r their own t:cdonies, in order that 
there be no repetition of experiences bke that In 
the Congo, d’hey both choose to forget that the 
initiative for the pr»^‘liniinaries for su h a transi¬ 
tion must ^'omc fiorn the rulers, as they theinsidves 
leaint after hitter fxpeiienc(:s following their own 
attempts at retaining colonial j)ossc>sion,>^. 

''rh(‘ U.S. policy now indicates a definite shift 
towards llie active support of anti-colonial forces. 

The Portuguese colonies on the mainland of 
Africa are, Portuguese Guinea and Angola on the 
west eoa'^l and Mozambicpie <»n the east. Of tliesc, 
Guinea is l.'kMPl sq. miles In area, willi a popula¬ 
tion (»f alKHil 5(>0.000. The chief exports are w^ax, 
oils, ivorv and Id<!es. -\ngola has an area of d<n,3r)l 
sq. miles and a population of over bShO.flOO. in¬ 
clusive of 120.0r'0 Furo|)eans. OilfieMs have been 
found within the territory and large deposits of 
eopper, iron, manganese and mica arc also known. 
It also produces diamonds, coffee, sisrd. rollon, 
loharco and rubber. Mo/amluque is 207,7'?1 s(i. 
miles in an'a and lias a ])oj>nlati(»ii of over 
6,000,00(1. The ('hief products arc agricullural, 
but coal deposits are known and saniarskile, gold, 
silver, uranium and asbc'^'os deposits have hoen 
discovered. 

Portugal is the most backward among Euro¬ 
pean slates, and is under an autocrat with mediae¬ 
val ideas about the colonial empire. These colo¬ 
nies arc called “provinces” of Portugal, in a 
blatant attempt to pass off a lie for the reality. 
Ruthless exploitation of the colonial people, for 
the sole gain of the Portuguese is the realilv. The 
literacy index in the African colonies is below 
3 per cent and what little welfare arrangements 
there are, exist only for the European colonists and 
a handful of Africans, who are knowm as “assimi- 
ladps^* or the assimilated Aifricans and are about 


^ per cent of the native population. Forced labour 
is rampant and the Portuguese officials have un¬ 
restricted powers. 

A new focus for international tension has 
recently appeared in Kuwait, the oil-rich little 
slate of the Arabian Peninsula. Kuwait is only 
.'"^.000 sq. miles in area, with a population of 
206,0()0.but it has one of the biggelt known petro- 
K‘um deposits. The oil produefeon is about 
OOJlOHj.OOO tons, from which the ruler. Sheikh 
Adullah as-Salini as-Sabah, gels a revenue of about 
tHSO.tXXJ.OOO. It is on the Persian Gulf. 

Recently General Kassem, the ruler of Iraq, 
has laid claims to this little principality. The other 
Aral) states, however, do not agree with Iraq, and 
have promised suj)port to the Sheikh of Kuwait, 
as has also been promised by Britain, which has 
ordi^red some naval forces to llie Persian Gulf. 

riie Verdicl in Orissa Elections 

d he j)ollh^ a] ^(M-iip in (Jrissa aflvr indepen- 
dfiicc was a curious medley of emergent democra- 
ti(* trends coupled with lolall) hackwarfl feuda¬ 
lism. after tlic Eastern States of the Orissa and 
(^ranjam arias liad l»een inh'graled into the main 
j)ro\incc —as it was then termed -of Orissa. The 
(Congress, and to a (erlaiii extent the C.IM. in the 
guise of Kisan Sablias, had been active in the dis- 
Iricls that were directly under the administration 
of Ibitish India, y^s a result of which in tlie urban 
areas, and to a great exlonl in the more accessible 
areas of the rural village sites, political conscious- 
ne-^s w as aw akening fast, particularly under the in- 
fluciu'o t)f the .selfless workers of the l)]>e that was 
led l)y the late Gopabandhu f)as of revered 
memor\, who slrtwe for an all-round scheme of up¬ 
lift f(»r the masses. 

In llie feudal areas of the Eastern States, on 
the other hand, mediacvalism persisted right up 
to the end of the British rule. The Raja w^as the 
absolute lord of the region under him, and his will 
was law, no matter how blind he was to the wel¬ 
fare of his people or how retrograde he was in his 
outlook on life. lie was answerable only to the 
Governor-General in Council, under the terms of 
the treaties and sanads and lltat omniscient being 
only pcrcieved what was put forward before him 
by the Political Agent appointed by him. This 
latter was neither approachable by the common 
people of the native states and in majority of cases 
he cared not a hoot as to how those poor people 
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fared under the all-powerful lords and masters 
that the British had placed over them. 

After the British administration had to accept 
a modified system of democratic rule, under the 
pressure of Congress agitation, a Princes' Chamber 
Was set-up under British tutelage, apparently to 
keep pace with the measures of political progress, 
that were slowly obtaining in the country. This 
set-up was primarily organised to safeguard the 
interests of the Native Princes, vis-a-vis the Para¬ 
mount power, and likewise to correlate tlie rela¬ 
tions of those Princes with the British India, so 
that they could take the measure of the meagre 
political concessions that the British were per¬ 
force obliged to grant. There was no question of 
the Princely states keeping pace with the political 
progress in India, although some few slates, not¬ 
ably Baroda, Mysore and Travaiuore, voluntarily 
instituted ceilain progressive measures regarding 
ediK'alion, public health and other welfare items. 
The majority of the stall's remained in the feudal 
darkness that had prevailed since the mediaeval 
times, though some of the more anil>ilions, who 
wanted to go up in precedence and rank; ma<lc 
some changes in judicial systems, etc.,—which wTre 
more for show than for actual usage. 

In the Kaslern States onh Mayuilihanj ini¬ 
tiated jirogrcssive measures and a little later two 
f»r three others followed suit, Ixil to a n)U( h iimrc 
restricted cxlcnl. The rest rcuiainrd in the sam<* 
stale, liie Raja being the suprerut' lord with all 
rights over his subjects. This was the conditum 
that prevailed when the Eastern Slates of Orissa, 
were merged in the main proviiu e. v\nd as a con¬ 
sequence Congress, or fur that any other existing 
political parly, had little hold over the people in 
those feudal areas. W lien the ^ Ganatanlra Paii- 
shad” was formed under the aegis of the ex-rulcrs 
of those slates, it had tlierefore nalurally a very 
great advantage over the other parties. And. be¬ 
sides, they had plenty of funds for election cam- 
paigns. 

Then came a serious deterioration of the Con¬ 
gress organization in Orissa, which brought in its 
train dissensions and warring factions within the 
body-politic of the Orissa Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee. The Gaiiatantra Parishad was vastly 
strengthened by this w^avc in the influence of the 
Congress between the first and second general 
elections and as a result the Congress was forced 
into a coalition with the Ganatantra Parishad in 
order to maintain the necessary majority in the 


legislature. The coalition proved {utUe>.andjN^#^^ 
in the voluntary liquidation of the MahaUb 
try, after tli© progressive sectioifi, who were dbilff- 
ing under the frustrations imposed by this'^ciiriiQUa 
alliance between the feudal and the democrttin 
politicians, chose Shri Bijoyaftand Patnaik as the 
Chief of the Pradesh Congress Committee* Shri 
Patnaik represented the younger element who were 
convinced that a determined effort was called for 
to retrieve the position, and it was under their 
drive, under the leadership of Shri Patnaik, that 
an election was decided on. 

Tlie outlook at the start was very bleak, 
according to the forecasts made by all competent 
authorities, as no party seemed to have any pros- 
[)cct for winning a clear majority. The outlook 
was for some kind of a coalition, which meant in¬ 
stability and retardation of progressive measures, 
if not actual retrogression and President’s rule till 
the iloxt election. 

The results have taken the country by sur- 
piise, to say the least. And the younger group 
has fully justified their confidence in the organiz¬ 
ing ability of their chosen leader Shri Bijoyanand 
Patnaik. Much has been said about the power of 
money by some of the* rival parly leaders, but all 
that might be dismissed as mere jealous asper¬ 
sions. 'Phe fact remains that Orissa has got stabi¬ 
lity in politics for the first time since independence 
and if tli^' new Ministry can show definite signs 
of initiative by selling in motion progressive mea¬ 
sures within the shoit pciiod at its command 
before the next gimeral elections, then there is no 
reason against its discontinuance. It is rumoured 
that the older leaders of the Congress in Orissa 
lia\e been alarmed by this unexpected and decisive 
victory arul they are likelv to challenge the Patnaik 
group at the next elections. We hope good sense 
will pre\ail and that the (Congress in Orissa will 
he able to s('t an example to the rest of the coun¬ 
try. In any case that problem ought to be tackled 
firmly by the A.I.C.C., while there is time. 

The Congress has w^on 82 seats in a legisla¬ 
ture consisting of 1*10 seats. The Ganatantra Pan- 
shad has retained 37 as against the 51 it had in tho 
old Assembly, the Praja Socialist 10 in place of 
11, the C.IM. 4 as against 9, and Independents 
have secured 7 seats which would give tlie opposi¬ 
tion a total strength of 58. if all of them combined* 

For the present the younger generation is m 
charge of the Stale. There is lack of experieiu^ 
and political immaturity, without doubt, in llmt 
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ca8e.*Rut if no hasty decisions are made, then 
there should not be any major errors made, that 
wbuld involve the administration. In any case, 
judging by what is happening in some other states, 
there is no greater risk in trusting the reins of 
power to the younger people, than it has been by 
putting old intriguers and maladministrators in 
power. There is already a cleavage between the 
young and the old in Orissa. I.iet the young justify 
their claims to power and position, now that they 
have attained it. 

The Muslim Convention and After 

The two-day sessions of the National 
Muslim Convention, which ended late on 
the night of June 11, indicate another phase 
in the transition period of Indian National¬ 
ism. As yet the results of the discussions and 
deliberations that took place off the con¬ 
vention platform have not been made fully 
public, but broadly speaking, the convention 
has given a clear lead to the Muslim com¬ 
munity to align itself along with the forces 
of secularism. 

To a certain extent this convention w'as 
the result of the apprehensions generated in 
the mind.s of the leaders of this community 
by the unfortunate and reprehen.sible 
failures on the part of the administration 
and the executive to halt the communal 
riots at Jabalpur and elsewhere right at 
the start. The Jamiat-i-Islami was provided 
wdth an opportunity, through those develop¬ 
ments, to rally the Muslim community 
around it. The better-known, Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema had to join in the call, as otherwise 
the field would have been monopolised by 
the other organisation. The other factor that 
led to this convention being held was that 
of frustration, which was evident in some 
of the speeches, and the reactions to them, 
delivered during the five-hour concluding 
session on the 11th June. 

The carefully drafted main resolution 
which was adopted by the convention, called 
upon the members of the Muslim community 
to lend their unqualified support to the 
cause of national integration. The leaders 
gave the right lead to their community in 
recommending an alignment with the forces 
of secularism. 

But the trouble with such conventions 


is that once they are over, all the effects of 
the deliberations and discussions with the 
better informed and the more sober amongst 
the leaders, tend to vanish, and the mass 
agitator holds forth in his own area, without 
being halted by the counsel of those who 
are far-sighted and realistic enough to decry 
communalism. 

The H.A.L. Supersonic Fighter * 

A significant step forward was marked 
when the supersonic fighter HF-24 made its 
inaugural flight at Bangalore on June 24. 
We have to go a long way as yet before we 
arc really self-suflicient in the matter of 
modern weapons and accessories requisite 
for the defence of our country and nation. 
Wo have many handicaps not the least of 
which has been the Jack at realism and con¬ 
fusion of thought on the subject of defence. 
This supersonic fighter is but just one step 
in the right direction and considering the 
total ignorance of almost ail of us regarding 
the extremely complicated science and 
machinery of modern warfare, it is un¬ 
doubtedly a memorable day in more than 
one sense. 

The Hindu gave the following report 
on June 25 ; 

“A large gathering, including the Defence 
.Minister, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, witnessed 
the flight at the Hindustan Airport. The aircraft 
is powered hy Bristol-Siddley Orpheus turbo-jet 
engines.” 

“Thousands of workers of the Hindustan Air¬ 
craft Factory and villagers from the surround¬ 
ing areas witnessed this supersonic aircraft going 
up the air and Wing Commander, Suranjan Das, 
the 40-year-old lest pilot who made this flight, 
W'as lu.stily cheered as he came down from cock¬ 
pit, after electrifying the huge gathering below 
with his acrobatics and ‘roll down’ on a couple 
of occasions.” 

H.F. 24 marks a turning point in the history 
of aircraft industry in India. It is the first 
supersonic aircraft to have been designed and 
built in India. The technicians, workers and 
management of Hindustan Aircraft who have had 
a hand in the building of this supersonic air¬ 
craft can take pride in the magnificent task they 
have achieved, as India today came into the band 
of the few countries in the world who have 
attempted this kind of venture. 







“To mark the occasion of the sucessful flight 
of liulia’s supersonic aircraft, the Board of 
Management of the H.A.L. announced through 
the Defence Minister a payment of Rs. 20 per 
head to all employees of the Hindustan Aircraft, 
drawing a salary of less than Rs. 500. The 
thousand and odd men—engineers, technicians 
and skilled workers and others, who had been 
directly associated with the H.F. 24 project, 
arc to be given a special payment of Rs. 50.” 

“Wing Commander Suranjan Das, son of 
Mr. S. R. Das, former Chief Justice of India, 
joined the Indian Air Force in 1913 and was 
trained in Canada under the Empire Training 
Scheme. In 1951 has was jwsted to H.A.L. as test 
pilot when he carried out development flying 
and type testing of H.T.-2 aircraft. Recently he 
flew the Cnat trainer and Super Myslero. lie 
joined as chief test pilot on May 10, 1961, for 
the H.F. 24 project. He has to his credit a total 
of about 2.700 hours of flying, involving about 
35 different types of aircraft, including two 
Mach 2, interceptor fighters.” 

“After the inaugural flight, Wing Commander. 
S. Das. was accorded a warm welcome by the 
huge gathering.” 

“Addressing the gathering of over fifty 
thousand j)eople assembled along the new runway 
of the Hindustan Airport. Mr. Krishna Mcnon 
described the event as a ‘memorable day’ in the 
history of the aircraft industry in the country 
as well as their national life (adds PTI). 

The Defence Minister hoped that the new 
aircraft would join the squadron service of the 
Air Force in the near future.” 

But aircraft alone will not serve as the 
itltimate answer to expansionist and aggress¬ 
ive neighbours like China. The only answer 
lies in missiles—however much that word 
be abhorred by our super-brahmins. 

The Housing Problem 

Those of our countrymen who have to 
stay in the big cities in India, and are not 
the fortunate possessors of houses of their 
own, know how increasingly difficult it is 
becoming for middle-class people, with fixed 
incomes to find proper—or for that any— 
accommodation.-With this problem is linked 
that of the laws that are supposed to safe¬ 
guard the tenants’ interests as opposed to 
that of the landlord. To such people the 


following extract from The BuMetfe of 
West German Government, for Mty 1ft 
would be interesting: , ' 

Things are looking up for people in •search 
of flats in West Germany. A report just publish^ ' 
by the association of rental agents indicates that' 
while the shortage of housing is far from being 
over, the stage has been reached where ex* 
orbitant demands are being successfully resisted 
by prospective tenants. 

For instance, it has btjcome increasingly 
dilficult to find takers for flats where att 
excessively high advance payment of rent is re¬ 
quired. This is particularly true in North Rhine* 
Wesiphalia and Bavaria, where the housing 
situation is showing a steady improvement. 

According to one agent, the days are past 
wh<*n a home-hunter w’as ready to accept any 
ofl'er, sight-unseen. 

“Key money”—a special charge over and 
above the rent—is now being asked for only in 
Hanovoi, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, and Frankfurt, 
according to reports. The agent.s note a grow¬ 
ing demand for larger flat.s. Four-room dwelling 
units arc the most popular today, while interest 
in Iwo-and one-room accommodations is falling 
off. 

If our authorities were anywhere as 
wide awake as the Federal Government of 
West Germany, then the problem would 
have had some chance of solutions. As things 
stand, there is little hope for that. 

The Editor 

Bagjoia Firing 

In the non-violent Congress raj, there 
are numerous cases of the u.se of brute force, 
causing loss of life and grave injury to 
per.sons, mostly on very flimsy grounds and 
by reason of easily preventable developments 
leading to such use of violence. This is one 
of the paradoxical features of Pahdlt 
Nehru’s administration of India and of the 
state administrations which very often 
excel the Central Government, in their 
toughness of outlook. One may have found 
some logic, born of a steadfast policy of 
enforcement of law and order and defence 
of the Constitution, in these sporadic acts of 
inhuman cruelty, had there not been cases , 
of meek surrender of Indian territory occiih 
pied by force by foreigners; toleration 
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foreign persecution of Indians in India as 
in Goii, parleying with rebels, as in Naga¬ 
land and condoning offences against large 
group? of Indian nationals by other groups 
supported by slate police and officials as in 
the case of the Bengali speaking people of 
Assam. One has perforce to come to the 
conclusion tliat the Indian administration is 
run on the same primaples as guide the 
conduct of cowards and bullies, who kowtow 
to the strong and the ferocious and act 
violently towaids the weak and the peace- 
loving. We would ask Pandit Nehru whe¬ 
ther he is not putting a premium on violeriCo 
and inviting all Indians to act violently in 
order to e.Kpress any grievance and to place 
a case before the government by this sleaay 
policy of weakne.ss to the tough and tough¬ 
ness to the weak ? The Bagjola firing is 
the latest in which the police used force to 
take hunger-strikers to hospital and when 
the people resisted, a situation was created 
in which firing upon and killing of some 
refugees occurred. If the Indian police 
cannot control any situation without kilP 
ing people who arc agitated, excited or 
unreasonable, the police force must he 
manned by pcr.sons who are better fitted to 
do police work. We have seen policemen 
of other countries where llie criminals arc 
tougher and better organised than Indian 
criminals. In those countries the police 
maintain law and order and contrpl crimes 
much more effectively than the Indian 
police. And they do not go about in 
platoons, carrying modern fire arms to do 
their job. In India the police firstly do not 
do their primary work of protecting the 
citizens against the criminals and, secondly, 
they use brute force on the slightest pretext. 
This will have to change, if we are to call 
ourselves a civilized nation. The govern¬ 
ment also have a habit of harassing, perse¬ 
cuting and oppressing the people in many 
other ways. They give infinite trouble to 
people over every little thing, launch prose¬ 
cutions on any pretext, arrest or detain 
people who have done no wrong (as will be 
proved by the number of acquittals in court 
cases) and so on and so forth. The admi¬ 
nistration is supposed to be democratically 
organised. We see the ancient spectres of 


imperialism, autocracy and Quazi-Shahi in 
every branch of government. Pandit Nehru 
thinks he is a great socialist and encourages 
bazar tradesmen and money-lenders to ex¬ 
ploit tlie people of India. He also thinks 
he is a democrat; but his people are worse 
oppressed now by bureaucrats, Peshkars, 
Sipahis, Siibcdars and others thaxi they had 
boon under the British imper^lists. 

A.C. 

The Traitors of Assam 

Some A.ssamose leaders are fools on 
top of being knaves. Yet other Assamese 
leaders who are in .secret sympathy and 
pr(djably in collusion too, with Pakistan, 
are traitors and enemies of India. ^ Therfe 
pe(jpJe have been organising and employing 
Pakistani Muslims, 'w'hom they have 
allowed to enter Assam or have even im¬ 
ported illicitly into Assam, to join the 
Assamese Muslims and Hindus against the 
Bengali speaking Hindus of Assam. The 
iccent gain in the number of Assamese 
.speaking persons in Assam is also ex¬ 
plained by the presence of about a million 
and a half of Pakistani Muslims who have 
come into A.ssam with the help of the 
traitors, the knaves and the fools and 
have declared themselves to be Indian 
nationals with Assamese as their mother 
tongue. These Pakistanis arc the advance 
guards and tlie Fifth Column of the 
enemies of India and the manner in which 
they have been allowed to come into India 
or have been deliberately brought in, 
proves that the Assamese speaking Hindus 
and Muslims of Assam cannot be trusted 
by Indians to remain in charge of the 
border districts of Assam through which 
the Pakistanis are entering India, The 
Hindus of the Assamese speaking variety 
are such fools that they will cut their nose 
to spite their face and will end up by 
handing over their state to Pakistan. The 
Indian Government should take immediate 
steps to make Assam a President’s province 
and deprive the traitors, the knaves and 
the fools of all power to act anti-nationally 
and as enemy agents. The number of 
Muslim ministers and officials in Assam is 
also a source of danger to India and these, 
people should be watched closely. All 
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Bengali speaking Muslims found in Assam 
should be first removed to concentration 
camps and made to divulge the methods 
adopted by them to enter India. A little 
pressure will reveal a lot of secrets and 
may involve the highest in Assam in a case 
of high treason. But will Pandit Nehru 
have the courage to do this ? He has so 
many friends in the U.S.A., Great Britain 
and Pakistan, who may be heart-broken if 
he took action against their secret agents 
in India ! Pandit Nehx'u seems to be the 
unconscious apex of the triangle of which 
ihe base is Pakistan and the other two 
arms, Great Britain and the United States. 
He may not be aware of his own dangerous- 
iie.ss to the security of India ; but his large- 
hearted outlook towards the enemies of 
India and his narrowness of vision as 
affecting the non-Hindi speaking Indians, 
particularly, Bengalis, expose our frontiers 
and weaken our defences gravely. 

A. C. 

Bew^are Patnaik ! 

P’x’om all reports and by reference to 
his past achievements and background, Mr. 
Patnaik, the new leader of the Congress in 
Orissa, is not like the professional polili- 
cian.s of the Congress, who put expediency 
and SUCC 0 . 3 S above everything else in their 
plan of life and conduct. Mr. Patnaik is a 
true patriot who has risked his life for Ids 
cause and not merely talked about suffer¬ 
ing and sacrifice like many other congress¬ 
men who used to go to jail from time to time 
when rt was patriotic fashion to do .so. They 
were not tortured in jail by the secret ser¬ 
vice police as were the terrorists ; nor were 
they locked up in infected cells as was 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Most of them had 
a fairly easy time and came out of jail in 
better shape than they went in. Dr. B. C. 
Roy had been in jail once by sheer acci¬ 
dent. Mr. Chaliha, we do not know much 
about; but the way he falls ill every time 
there is any trouble in Assam will point to 
as easy outlook and not to any reckless 
disregard for personal danger or discomfort. 
Mr. Patnaik risked his life and personal 
comforts many times and he had been an 
idealist and a fighter who knew no fear, 
cared for no compromise and gave no 
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quarters to the forces of evil at anytime. 
I’or a man of his type it has been quite 
easy to fire the imaginalioh of the people 
of Orissa who had been surrounded by 
bunches of decadent politicians for the 
last several years. But he is intensely moral 
and is no friend of the low down types who 
sell permits, make backhanded profits, ally 
themselves with murderers, dacoits and 
v\'onian hunters and generally talk sancti- 
inoniou.sly with their tongue in their cheek 
and double cross all honest men. So, Mr. 
Patnaik will find it difficult to keep his 
sword keen and bright if ho were to probe 
fur advantage with it in every garbage 
dump ; as he would have to do if he stayed 
lujig in Pandit Nehru’s camp in intimate 
proximity of the congress stalwarts who 
tlioughl nothing of what Gandhiji taught 
but gloated on the Juicy possibilities of a 
VIP existence. If Mr. Patnaik could remain 
what he is and retain the fire that burns 
in him, he would then be a new force in 
lire congress. We hope that he will succeed 
in maintaining the purity of his outlook 
and to keep clear of the evils of the 
congress ; but he will have to be watchful 
and extremely cautious. 

A.C. 

Plans and Achievements 

The Commerce of Bombay in their 
June lOlh, lOtil, number drew attention to 
Mr. Colin Clark’s recent monograph on 
‘'GrowLhmanship” which he has called “A 
study in the mythology of investment.” In 
this Mr. Clark has examined the question 
of economic growth, which so obsesses the 
political mind of various countries, includ¬ 
ing that of India, during the present phase 
of world economic development. Mr. Clark, 
who is an authority on matters economic 
and has been economic consultant to the 
Government of India at one lime has not 
been kind to those who engage in economic 
planning as a matter of political policy. 
He has examined how far economic growth 
can be arranged by sacrificing stability in 
the value of money. Economic growth is a 
complex outcome of economic forces a'id 
one cannot always foretell or control the 
developments that take place by using 
simple devices. Statistics, which can be 
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carefully prepared to interpret anything in 
any manner that will prove one’s conten¬ 
tion ; cannot be relied upon either as a 
guide to economic planning or as a measure 
of actual growth. And politicians have an 
elastic sense of social ethics and no com¬ 
punction about individual losses and 
sufferings and can gaily order currency- 
watering, in order to create funds for their 
economic planning. The result is “per¬ 
sistently rising prices” which is, in fact, 
“plundering the savings of the poor and 
other groups who cannot help themselves.” 
The “principal sufferers” in such condi¬ 
tions of planned price inflation are all 
those who have provident funds, savings 
deposits, life insurance and other cash 
investments, whose stocks of potential 
purchasing power are progressively re¬ 
duced by a disproportionate rise in the 
quantum of currency compared to the sum- 
total of substantive trade. One may com¬ 
pare the purchasing power saved by the 
individuals as tokens of value belonging to 
the saving public. The state can quietly 
take away some of these tokens by “bor¬ 
rowing theoretically” what has not been 
saved nor lent to the state by anyone. The 
state “borrows” the cash which it create.s 
by selling its own lOUs to the banks 
and by leading cash, which the state coins 
or prints, against the same lOUs. Then 
the stale buys up goods and services with 
this artificially created borrowings and 
thus depletes the stock of values available 
in society. And when the actual saving 
public try to convert their savings to goods 
and services, they find that the goods and 
services are not so plentiful compared fo 
their savings and they get fewer commo¬ 
dities for their money. In other word.s. 
saved money is brought up against created 
money and finds the “false” tokens are 
competing as equals with their real tokens 
of value. This is a subtle way of dipping 
into the social kitty which is economically 
approved of by planners and war financiers; 
but which is immoral and contrary to 
social justice. If there is any truth in the 
fundamental right to property ; this in¬ 
visible method of stealing social savings is 
definitely a violation of that right; for, it 


is neither borrowing nor is it taxation by 
legal sanction. Plundering is the right word 
to describe this sneaky method of deficit 
financing and no honest government should 
engage in it. Moreover, all these doubtful 
methods of achieving economic growth are 
not even really successful ways of increas¬ 
ing the national income. Mn Colin Clark 
has shown that the assum|)tion that an 
X per cent increase in investment will lead 
to a proportionate increase in the national 
dividend is not based on facts. Some invest¬ 
ment may not yield any dividend at all 
and some may yield something of which 
the size will never be the same as foretold 
by the economic prophets. There is also 
no truth in the assumption that a period 
of rising prices is very favourable to 
economic growth. Japan and Groat Brjtain 
saw their greatest period of economic 
growth when prices remained very steady. 
And no one has counted how often and in 
how many countries a period of rising 
prices has preceded total economic collapse. 
In India, we are going through a period ot 
rising prices. Our investments are not 
always visible and, very often, if the 
investments have proper dimensions, the 
returns are not there ; at least not to any 
extent comparable to the size of the 
investments. The Commerce quotes Prof. 
J. K. Galbraith to prove how dependable 
statistics can be in measuring or planning 
economic growth. He has described statis¬ 
tics as a bogus use of figures—“to prove that 
countries with political and economic 
system which you favour have made ex¬ 
ceptionally good economic growth and that 
countries administered by your political 
opponents have made exceptionally poor 
economic growth.” Our government is always 
proving their own achievements by statis¬ 
tics and we are not at all convinced that 
they have achieved anything sizable. We 
can, however, clearly see and feel all that 
we are losing and suffering frwn. 

A.C. 

Privilege 

In ancient times religion and priestcraft 
created privileges all along the line and hallowed 
the name of any kind of cheap self-gratification 
indulged in by priests or their “nephews” in the 
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name oi the gods or those other occalt forces 
which, the people believed, governed the des¬ 
tinies of mankind. Thus, the priests and their 
'‘nephews” could live in palaces without having 
any property of their own and they could ride 
in bejewelled elephants, carriages, etc., or order 
great banquets, music, dancing performances 
and acquire costly robes, jewellery and objects 
of great value without earning, owning or 
handling any wealth of their own. It was a 
subtle and higlily organised system of exploita¬ 
tion which t;ould be compared with the 
sovereignty of monarchs who ascended their 
thrones by divine right. Today, after a few 
hundred years of “progress,” science, establish¬ 
ment of human rights and clarification of 
social virtues, the ancient sins are still mas¬ 
querading as “public purposes” and numerous 
representatives of the people are exploiting the 
fX-'ople in th<‘ name of the peojile in order to 
gratifv their ]irivale desires. It will be extremely 
difficult to prcfiare a detailed blue print of this 
social exploitation for the reason that it is wide- 
■spread. extensivi- and very far-reaching. In 
modern soriefy one has to take into account so 
many institniions and individuals that il is 
ini])ossil»Ie to ffillow up the acts of exploitation 
frorri their ;'onree>-- to their ultimate and re¬ 
motest perpetrators. The areat political parties 
from their central organisations to their remotest 
agents in the villages arc engaged in creating 
and enjoying spceial “rights” of their own 
making. The widespread strueture known as 
government, starting from kings or presidents 
ami ending in constables, chowkidars, peons and 
tax-collectors have limbs everywhere with 
which they grab and acquire all that the various 
members of government wish to possess and 
enjoy. The legislatures also have their own 
demands for privilege and then there are 
committees, delegations, councils, commissions 
and what not; all of which serve a public and 
social purpose and all the members of which 
have their demands for spceial rights which they 
acquire with or without the sanction of law. 
There are extra-territorial and outside orga¬ 
nisations which have the approval and support 
of those in power within the country and they 
also enjoy rights and privileges which are not 
available to tlie ordinary citizens and tax¬ 
payers. 

On analysis one will find that the “unearned 


incomes” in cash or kind enjoyed by the privU^jad 
classes who exist for a “public or social p&rposa” 
are quite extensive. In a country like India, them 
must be over a million persons who have very 
small incomes “officially”, but who live in large 
houses, are served by many attendants, ride about 
in many cars, live and travel in style in big hotels 
and in air-conditioned coaches, cars and planes 
and partake uf all the joys of life which are nor¬ 
mally available only to millionaires. These persons 
can help others lu obtain licences, permits, etc., 
and can make some extra money or gain advan¬ 
tages of a wide variety for services rendered. 
Some of them obtain permits for steel, cement, 
transport, foreign exchange, etc., and cash in on 
those by illicit transfers to others. We have heard 
of a Ijabour Front M.L.A who got a large quantity 
of cement for the construction of a hospital or 
some such thing and sold the supplies obtained to 
others at double the price. It is well-known that 
ordinary citiz^ms find it almost impossible to go 
abroad even for urgent medical reasons ; but 
VIPs can go anywhere at any lime to have their 
ingrowing toe nails removed by a Viennese Sur¬ 
geon or gel their distant relations psycho-ana¬ 
lysed in Washington, It is impossible now-a-days 
in India for a person to educate his children 
abroad as he Hkos: but perfectly illiterate or 
semi-literate delegations move around the world 
at the expense of the Slate to make on the spot 
enquiries into abstruse problems of which they 
do not even know the meaning. In India all hoys 
and girls have to go to schools in which every- 
ihing is taught through the medium of Hindi or 
Assamese; but many are the top-ranking politi¬ 
cians in who«e families children are sent to Bri¬ 
tish or American schools only so that they can 
be educated in a different manner. Even in gain¬ 
ing admission in local universities, technical 
institutions and schools of good standing VIPs 
can work wonders where ordinary folk cannot 
achieve much. The seats in hospitals and sani¬ 
tariums have a tendency to be given to “recom¬ 
mended” people as are railway or airline re¬ 
servations, Not very long ago an entire flight had 
to he delayed by many hours, so that the plane 
could be given to a Minister. Houses in big cities 
arc indiscriminately taken up by the big shote 
of the political world and ordinary people pay 
through their nose to get very ordinary accommo¬ 
dation. In short, the controlled economy of India' 
is controlled only for the creation of privilege for 
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fhe poliriral world. The ordinary people who pay 
the laxes, work for the operation and mariage- 
inenl of the economy, pul their savings in new 
ventures and donate funds to the public benefit 
institutions, have no rights and none of the ordi¬ 
nary facilities for a, fuller life and the freedoms 
which go with modern govtTnmenls. A social 
system in whicli the allcgcvl w(*ll“\vishers and the 
“self-denying” servers of the public (»btain all the 
loaves and fishes and the public are l(?ft in the 
lun h. cannot be a very good svst(*m. must pul 
a curb on the activities of ihe VIPs and prevent 
them from exploiting society freely and shame¬ 
lessly. 

AC. 

The ImpHcations of Privilcge-Raj 

In a land where privilege reig?is supreme and 
everything from buying a seer of sugar, a bag of 
ceuienl oi a s(]uare yard of chicken wire, to .set¬ 
ting up a laige factor) dcpciuls on how much you 
have of ‘’’influence'' and can use il effectively to 
aclii(‘ve your objt.x:livc; things generally de- 
gcruiralc into a wide medlt^y of illiciit IraUs^actions. 
The law ceases to exist and soon pe(»ple seek I lie 
path of influence, hrihery and coiriiplion lo get 
things done. In India today if a crime is coin- 
niitted })eop!c ru^h to influf nee persons in power 
tr> g(( the criiiiiiial arcjuitled or puiiislicd as the 
case niav be. They say no one can be convicted 
of murder in certain regions of India. For, begin¬ 
ning with the pobKe ainl llie witnesses ami ending 
in llie juries, all are open to c orruption or irili- 
niidation. J\«»lhing can be done, procured, pur¬ 
chased, suj>j)licd, transported or managed witliout 
influence and legal procedure has ceased lo exist. 
The unfortunate and dangerous elemcnl in this 
sad slate of a(Tair.s is that it is not a disease born 
of the changeover from imperial domination lo 
diiiKMTacy: but is an ever-growing sore in the 
new^ bodv ])olilie. Its growth is terrifying and very 
soon we shall have- no ]a\v in this country and 
nothing will be drine lawfully any'^where any 
longer. Illicit transactions arranged by corrupt 
means will be the order of the day and jungle 
law w’ill prevail until rircumstanees will bring 
about the reinstatement of the law through a revo¬ 
lutionary moral revival. 

A.C. 

Permit-Quota-Liceiice Raj 

Shri Rajat:;opalachari, who has been a 
stalwart of the Congress during the greater 


part of his life and who broke away from 
it when it broke away from the principles 
ihat Mahatma Gandhi formulated for its 
guidance ; has now become the leader of 
the “Swatantra” Party (the “separate'" 
party or the party which is true to its 
•‘own principles”). He recently described 
the Congress government as^ the Permit- 
Quota-Liccnce Raj that goes i?y the name 
of socialism. He said this in connection with 
a report that Dr. Harekrushna Mahatab of 
Orissa would join the “Swalantra” party. 
Shri Rajagopalachari prophesied that 
many veteran Congress leaders would go 
over to his party as they could no longer 
subscribe to the new principles that guide 
llie Congress. From his statement it be¬ 
comes clear that he does not consider the 
Congre.ss to be any longer the party of true 
nationalism with a clear cut ethical pro¬ 
gram based on patriotism, self-denial, 
lustioe and the ideal of total national unity. 

! hs reference to the Congress government 
as a P.Q.L. Raj miscalled sociali.sm may 
mean that, in his estimation, the present 
Conj'rcss government is not socialistic, but 
is exploitative under the guise of protended 
.socialism. It cannot be state capitalism in 
view of the individual favours that the 
Nehru government bestows on selected 
persons and for the reason that their 
“socialism’’ creates privilege of an economic 
variety for supporters of the Nehru 
government and puts money in the pockets 
of people who are ordinary bazar traders 
aiul moneylenders turned VIPs per favour 
the Government of India. 

A.C. 

Workers’ Participation In Management 

Shri L. N. Mishra, Union Deputy 
Minister for Labour, Employment and 
Planning recently expressed his faith in 
personnel management and said that if per¬ 
sonnel management were properly carried 
out, India should succeed in her plans and 
industrial ventures fully and well. He 
found fault with trade union management 
and, to some extent, with the personnel 
officers. There were some references to 
workers’ participation in management and 
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Shri L. N. Mishra thought that the ideals 
of socialism and democracy demanded that 
workers progressively took an increasing 
share in formulation of policy and in 
managerial work. 

Shri L. N. Mishra has a good knowledge 
of industries and his words will be accept¬ 
ed as a full interpretation of the problems 
that face Indian industries in point of 
human and personnel relations. We say 
“human and personnel” because one can¬ 
not achieve much in the field of pp>’sunnel 
relations without a great deal of state 
orgianisation which have a social secuiity 
value. Old age pensions, unemployjncnt 
benefits, etc., are yet so far away from the 
Indian industrial-agricultural fields that 
disputes with workmen have an unseen 
background of want and suffering which 
complicate the visible i.ssues and also make 
it impossible for workers to acrpiire a 
stable outlook as an integral part ly any 
indu.?try. Lack of education and training 
at lower levels al.so make workmen accept 
make-shift ;obs and create instability in 
llie labour Held. The personnel officcis nr 
the trade unions cannot do much to remedy 
these fundamental defects in the basic 
struclure of personnel procuration, inte¬ 
gration and management. The govornmeni 
have failed in their duty in these respects. 

The personnel officers are further ham¬ 
pered and obstructed by their “Superiors” 
who issue orders to them. These men are 
usually ignorant of industrial conditions 
and throw their weight about by virtue of 
their control over finances or position of 
trust vis-a-vis the capitalists or the ministers 
of industry, planning, labour, etc. There 
are also some mischievous foreign elements 
in high positions who deliberately sabotage 
India’s industrial efforts by interfering 
with personnel management and by engag¬ 
ing in negotiations in the labour field in a 
devil-may-care fashion. Mr. Mishra should 
also try to remove such men from industry, 
if he can do so. 

A. C. 

State Management of Sports 

A very belated report has been published 
recently by two persons specially sent to Rome and 


other Western centres in West Germany, , U.K., 
Italy and U.S.S.R. in 1960, wliere they had 
apparently gone “to study the working of spurts 
organisations and suggest measures for irajirove- 
ment and development of games in India.” In the 
press report that we have seen we find “the mem- 
litrrs have stated.that a high degree of effi- 

< ieiic\ in cnmpctilive sports is not possible ivith- 
oiit a very high .standard of physical fitness. There¬ 
fore the) suggest that phy.sical education he con¬ 
sidered an es.sentia! ftarl of general education in 
schools and colleges.” The leport recommends 
ih.'d a ’‘minimum standard of phvsie.al fitne.ss and 
effirieriey should he laid down for rerriiilment to 
services. The possibility of having sports as one 
of the regular suhjects in the universities for 
graduation might he c.Kplored. As a sop to “out- 
.standin.'r sportsmen and others ronnerled perma- 
mmlly willi sports” the report recommends that 
“iirh persons “shoifild he given importance by 
\-irioiis rnean.s ineludim’ invitations to such State 
functions as the Home’ on Republic Day and 
lodependenre Day.” 

From the above extrarts from the report one 
would not think that public monev should have 
been iva^ted on Messrs, Kaul and Kapoor who 
went round the w'orld spending India’s dwindling 
foreiirn exchange funds to write out .something 
which is r.alled a high-level rnquirv report, but is 
in fact, a perfertlv naive st.atement showing the 
•.vriicr'.’ lark of experirnci' or an intelliccnl out¬ 
look on anfl No forriprn roiintry, for 

insfiipf'o. adopt Irivitafii'ns to Stato funr- 

lfon« 3 method of improving <^landards in 
have hoard that the xvriters are 
ddior ^'onnootod hv niarricoio to «otno hip: ^^hot .>r 
roaoh a M5ni«^torV rln’ldron: hii! avo oannot ar^roo 
tliaf tho "ovornmont havo anv ri^^ht to Avaste 
pnhiio nionov in thi'^ inannor. Tho vario? 7 s State 
f odoralinn»5 a'J woll 3 ^ tho National Fedorations 
liavo ^f>p 1 o cpiifo rompotont persons to do such 
Avork amonp: thoir mombors. Why must the 
yoA’ornmoPt pnt up fako romniitloos, rouncils and 

< fhor l)od?o<? to Avasto puhlio money and aohiove 
imthin" AAmrth a nala paisa ? 

The National Sports Couneik or Avhatever 
flio CoA^ornmont of India rail that body of nomi¬ 
nated sports exports, moot onoa^ionally bore and 
there to hold meetlnp.s, probably at a err'^at cost 
to the exchequer : prodiiees no results worth 
notice. They rather hrinjx into the Avorld of sport 
an atmosphere of influence, favouritism and even 
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coniyjtion of sorts clue to their VIP like aloof¬ 
ness from facts and the habit of entertaining 
flatterers, pandils and soothsayers who misguide 
them'. The public suffer, because that Council 
advises Pandit Nehru as to what methods he 
should adopt to waste public money in the name 
of encouraging games and sports. Pandit Nehru is 
already a master of squandering public funds in 
the name of every high sounding thing that he 
has been able to think of directly or through men 
like Kauls and Kapoors who propagate impracti¬ 
cal ideas at state cost. 

Anyone who knows anything about competi¬ 
tive games and sports would immediately say that 
introduction of general physical education in all 
Hchooh and colles^cs^ making games and sports 
a compulsory subject for graduation or invitation 
to “royal” parties for sportsmen are all very ex¬ 
pensive and impractical ideas as far as competi¬ 
tive sports are concerned. Physical education for 
all would be a good thing from the military, 
health and economic angles; but will not produce 
great sportsmen. At a much lesser cost one can 
recruit talented persons from all over the coun¬ 
try and give them sound training, good food and 
opportunities to become world figures in games 
and sports. Men who can do this and are trying to 
do this at their own cost are many in India; and 
they would only feel contempt for any VIP treat¬ 
ment that the government might give them to win 
them over to ihe congress camp. The reaction of 
Indian sportsmen to Nehru’s methods of achiev¬ 
ing greatness for India in different spheres is not 
favourable to the government. Most of them would 
disdain to co-operate with the kind of government 
we have. 

On the same page of the newspaper which 
published the Kaul-Kapoor report we saw several 
announcements about the actual development of 
games and sports of different kinds. Most of the 
people who are managing Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Wrestling, Boxing, Tennis, Rowing, 
Swimming, Field-sports, etc., etc., are not connected 
with any state-aided organisation. The state very 
tarely grants any funds to any organisation which 
does anv real work. If at any time they grant any 
negligible sum of money to any organisation, 
they make so much trouble for all concerned that 
most people do not like to approach government 


for assistance. Generally speaking, the g ov ernme nt 
usually grabs a few play grounds for putting up 
buildings rather than provide new play grounds, 
areas, wrestling pits, boxing rings, swimming 
pools or water tracks for rowing. Most of our 
ministers cannot distinguish between the head 
and tail of a cricket bat or a tennis racket. It 
would be a good idea to put ii^ a clause in the 
rules governing (if any) the selection of minister? 
or candidates for election ensuring that they 
would know the meaning of physical education, 
games and sports. At present most of the minis- 
fers everywhere are very poor samples and the 
M.Ps, M.L.As etc., are worse. Most schools and 
colleges in India have no play ground, no useful 
gymnasium, no proper equipment and the teachers 
and lecturers are by and large innocent of any 
knowledge or experience of games and sports. It 
is quite futile in such a set-up to introduce physi¬ 
cal education in most places as a subject. There 
are not enough congressmen who can qualify as 
teachers to fill the vacancies that would he created 
bv such a change of policy. 

A.C. 

Khrushchev’s Bluster 

Mr. Khrushchev, like many others before 
him, is a wholehearted believer in material 
success. He really thinks that a nation 
which has the largest capital resources and 
can show the biggest industrial output is 
naturally the greatest nation. The United 
Slates are now the greatest nation and the 
U.S.S.R. will be next to occupy that place 
of “honour”. In other words the greatest 
defenders of the poor (the Proletariat) have 
now become the strongest admirers of 
wealth and good living ! The poorer nations 
are relegated to the lowest places in the 
council of nations. Culture and civilisation, 
ethics and philosophy have no value for 
Mr. Khrushchev who is now the Second 
Greatest man of the World after Kennedy. 
Pandit Nehru has no place anywhere by 
his valuation. Mao Tse Tung perhaps 
comes even after Nehru. 

A. C- o 



unguishg AftNORi^ Ain> the lUttdiNf 

By a. C. 


Pandit Nehru’s letter to Shri Atuly Gbosb> ex*- 
plaining liis ideas of safeguarding the rights of 
minorities in the matter of language, requires to 
he" considered seriously as a statement of prin> 
ciples guiding social management in India. Pandit 
Nehru clearly says in this letter that the mitiori* 
ties can justly claim that their language should 
be given lull facilities in the particular area in 
which they lived, but they could not impose their 
languages on others who might not know those 
languages. The State language, in the opinion of 
Pandit Nehru, must remain the State language, 
nevertheless, all over the State. Two principles 
arise out of this exposition of the rights of mino¬ 
rities. One, that they have a right to use their own 
language in their own residential areas and also 
the right to ask for “full faiilities” for their 
language. The second principle is that “imposi¬ 
tion” of a language, npon people whose own 
language is different, is not good. The full facilities 
referred to, we suppose, mean use of the language 
for official puiposes and for education, propa¬ 
ganda and in all other fields where language is 
used for a public purpose and at public expense. 
As to imposition of a language on people whose 
own language is diffeient, we should think that 
also means using the unwanted language in an 
alien area for official purposes and for education, 
propaganda, etc., etc. Working on these very legi¬ 
timate as.sumptions which arc based on the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by no less a person than Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, we sliould think that the 
Government of Bihar should forthwith control 
their activities for the spread of Hindi in the 
Manbhum and Singhbhum areas of that state. In 
these districts, the people speak Bengali and tribal 
languages; but we find all public notic(?s, an¬ 
nouncements, records, corresponrlence etc., are in 
Hindi. The officials also are mainly' Hindi-speak¬ 
ing and imported from the other aide of the Falgu 
and the Ganges. There are several big school 
buildings here and there in which education is 
arranged for all children in Hindi and the courts 
and daftars are working in Hindi as far as it can 
be safely used without going counter to the pur¬ 
pose for which it is used. 

Coming to the fundamentals of all these 
linguistic problems, we find that the states were 
formed by the British without reference to the 
language or languages used by their population 


Hatber the British built the states with an eye te 
create disunity among their peoples. A pnrely 
Bengali State to which belonged all Bengalis od 
India, for example, would hhve gone against 
British interests in so far as if eight crores of 
Bengalis were miited in one State, the British 
would have found in that a very difficult adminis" 
irative problem. So they detached many districts 
which were Bengali-speaking from Bengal proper 
and attached them to Bihar, Assam and Orissa. 
Before that they had once divided Bengal into 
two parts and that had led to the great Swadeshi 
Movement of 190.3-0, which set in motion India’s 
Independence Movement in a true and proper 
manner. In the case of Nehru’s India there should 
not he any such considerations for breaking up 
Bengal into several pieces. Firstly, because Nehru 
began ' his raj by cutting off more than half of 
Bengal and attaching it to Pakistan. And secondly, 
because he is very conscious of the sorrows of 
Indian minorities and wishes these difficulties, 
problems, misunderstandings and squabbles to be 
dissolved. If a Pakistan can come into existence 
with territories lying wide apart and at two ends 
of a “foreign” country, we do not see why Cachar 
cannot he joined to Bengal. If the Assamese can 
travel through Bengal all the time to go to Delhi, 
London or Moscow; why cannot the Bengalis of 
Cachar use the roads of Assam to come and go? 
Singhbhum, Manbhum, Santhal Parganas, Purnea, 
etc., are contiguous to Bengal and no question of 
being too far away or of being separated can 
arise in he case of their reintegration with Bengal. 
Dr. Koy may raise objections on imaginary 
grounds to save the Congress from a delicate 
-'ituation; but he must not forget that he once did 
a lot of propaganda for merging Bihar and Bengal 
into one State. If he could achieve that, as he 
thought he could, why cannot he merge a few 
small pieces of Bengal with the State of West 
Bengal? Wc are sure, this can be done and if 
Bihar cannot give up the industries and mines of 
Singhbhum and Manbhum for economic reasons, 
we have to point out that other methods of 
financing the State of Bihar must be found to 
balance their budget. 

The principle that the Congress have adopted 
in carrying on the British provinces as the states ■ 
of independent India, has led to all these difficul- ' 
ties. The minorities are also entitled to their bits ' 



oi independence and Pandit Nehru cannot atop 
them ^rom asking for their rights by ordering 
l$^lhi cliargcs or .by firing upon unarmed crowds. 
For if he took up that line of solving a problem 
which he has himself created, he will eventually 
land up in civil v/ars. So that he should correct 
his mistakes while there is time and form linguis¬ 
tic states with an eye to unity in language not to 
create disunity or to support impositions or ex¬ 
ploitation upon and of minorilh's by majority 
gangs and cliques. If he caniiiit achieve this, we 
shall not feel deeply hurt; for then, the breaking 
up of India into narrower bodies with lesser 
loyalties will cease and India will have to become 
India in lull. We have never felt that these 
states are any good for our national unity and 
progress. India should be divided into adminis- 
trativtf /ones ami no question of language, 
religion or political paitv inlere.st should be 
permitted to obsiriiet this. All language, rclb 
gions, caller., rtc., sliouKl be lolerate^l without 
in any way impairing national progress, unity 
and safety. We bel that the lliiuli wallahs 
have been at the root of the whole trouble. If 
they had not inspired a large number of rather 
8tuj)id men to plan an imposition on the rest of 
India, there would nevi^r have been any linf^iiisin 
in India. Hindi Rnshtrahhasha did not mean a 
Hindi Rashlra. but the poor thinkers who conspired 
to rule India by u^^ing an undeveloped language 
as their sole inslrunu'iit to attain sovereign power 
never gave a lliouglil to the sinful fact that they 
were allempliiig a usurpalinn, an illiiit denial of 
rights to others and a dangerous imposition 
which would bring about a total disintegration of 
India. It nia\ liave pleased their vault) to falsely 
boost up tfie piipulation figures of true flindi- 
speakejs; but truth always comes out on lop, no 
.matter how' many million propagandists combine 
to disseminate untruths. Hindi also lias certain 
other weaknesses vvliieh cannot be got over easily. 
AH highly educated llindi-speakers, had been, by 
and large over anglicised. This includes Pandit 
Nehru and his family members also. And Hindi 
did not provide enough material to progressive 
minds to thrive by making use of it as a vehicle 
of self-expression. They, therefore, left Hindi to 
writers of cheap journals and for the penny 
press. So, when the time came for glorifying 
Bitldi into a national language of impressive pro 


portions, the men could not be found who could 
embellish it with new words, phrases, idioms, 
thought equivalents, etc., in order to bring it into 
line with the great languages of the world. The 
efforts that were made were ridiculous and con¬ 
verted the newdy formed Raslitrabhasha into a 
btilled language full of misfitting bits aiuf pieces 
bome of which are a superlative fprm of bathos. 
The Hindi-speakers themselves alio did not in¬ 
spire emulative urges in the peoples of Bombay, 
Madias or Calculla; by reason of tlieir painful 
orthodoxy and fanatical attachment to their 
aueient manners and customs. They could not 
create confidence ia others in their ability to lead 
India into a newer civilisation that will maintain 
and revive all the glories of ancient India, as well 
as introduce into it those progressive elements of 
a scientific and politico-economic nature which 
bave made Furope and America the homo of 
buniaii well-being. India, of course, should liave 
rejected thoM; psvebological forces which domi- 
naled the West and repeatedly drove the Euro- 
America us into wars of near-total annihilation. 

Idle Neo-Congross outlook, w'ith Uiridism as 
its spearhead, has failed to revive any of the 
gloiies of ancient India. Sanskrit, which has been 
the sonl of Indian civilisation even during cen- 
!nries of foreign aggression, has been relegated to 
the lirnbo of bare toleration by the vitrious 
governments of the states of India. Arl, architec- 
inrr literature and all those other creative efforts 
which inakt^ a civilisation great and respected, 
have not piogressed; rather there are signs of 
decadence in all cultural spheres caused, perhaps, 
hy official interference and spoon-feiding of un- 
dc^sirablc men and institutions. Etliically and poli¬ 
tical! v the neo-congressiles are in a mess, to sajr 
I fie h ast of it. Sanctimonious excesses combined 
with an abundance of corruption and nepotism 
has reduced the morale of the people of India to 
an extremely low-level. In foreign policy, Pandit 
Nehru follows an ostrich-like policy of aloofness 
and self-defence. His love of peace in foreign 
countries as against at home is comparable to the 
western love of starling foreign wars in order to 
avoid war at home. Generally speaking India can 
now do with a bit of self-analysis and political- 
economic reform. This may hit the neo-congregs 
politics and economic plans; but then that has 
to be. 


THE UNTTED NATIONS—REt)9lO«PECt AND HiDSPECT 

Bv Dr. KiUtKL HULICKA 


Throughout the 24 centuries of recorded history 
inffernational relations have been characterized by 
^ temporary alliances and cooperation followed by 
’ disputes and tensions, among the allies or with 
other stales, which have culminated in war. Peace 
has been followed by new alliances, new claims 
and counter claims, new tensions and new 
calamitous wars. Although jnankind has been 
afraid of wars, and aware that wars, especially 
in m<»dern limes, do not pay, no effective techni¬ 
ques to pjevenl wars have be<m found. 

Many great thinkers have addressed them¬ 
selves to the problem of preventing wars, the 
worst plague of mankind. It has betm observed 
that the relationship among stales was and conti¬ 
nues to be anarchic. According to the law of the 
jungle whi<*h has characterized international re¬ 
lations the strong, dictate to the wx*uk. To coun¬ 
teract the lawlessness the “might is right” 
ideology, international law, a set of rules regulat¬ 
ing mutual behavior of stales within the inter¬ 
national community, was developed, [t was be¬ 
lieved thal just as national law introduced order 
within a state, inlernati(»na] law- would be abb* to 
regulate international relations. However, from 
its beginning, international law' unlike national 
law, was a decentralized legal order. Since law is 
coercive in nature its effectiveness depends on the 
enforcement agency. 

Two alternative techniques have been con¬ 
sidered for the prevention of wars through inter¬ 
national law. These are the formation of a world 
government and of an effective interuational 
organization. Both approaches are challenged by 
the principle of sovereignty and nalionalisni. 
Sovereignty may he popularly defined as the theo¬ 
retical right for each state to act independently 
in international relations, regardless of the rights 
or demands of other states. In practice, however, 
even the most powerful states must consider the 
effect of their policies on allies, neutrals and 
potential adversaries, and no country has com¬ 
plete sovereignty or freedom. The degree of sove¬ 
reignty unfortunately varies with the military and 
economic might of the country. Nationalism, 
even more important, since it supports sovereignty 
and makes people of different nationalities inter¬ 
pret the same facts very differently, is difficult to 
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define. No test of language, ^ace, religion, . 6i 
geography alone provide reliable criterion W 
uationality. In the final analysis, nationalism if 
a state of mind including patriotic feelings, deve^ 
loped by people under favorable conditionf.^ 
Because of sovereignty and nationalism the adopr 
tion of a woilH government, the most advan^ad 
iriea proposed for the prevention of wars, is even¬ 
less likely than the development of an effectivn 
inlornational organization. ' •; 

For centuries scholars and statesmen have' 
advocated the peaceful settlement of disputes.'. 
Dante Alighieri, in the 13th century, inspired 
the example of the Koman Empire, proposed the; 
ereation. of a universal monarchy or world empire. 
His contemporary in Fiance, Pierre Dubois, 
commended the settlement of international di»»' 
putes h\ a world court with the Pope serving a$' 
principal aihiler. Abbe de Saint Pierre stres^d. 
the liuism that persons normally quite rations! 
tire affected more by emotions than by reason in, 
international affairs. He criticized the French 
king for prosecuting wars which brought nfK 
happines.s to either side, rather than using the 
money and effort to build hospitals, schools^, 
roads. ;iiul for other puhlie projects. Observin|;j! 
that a society can achieve a satisfactory life ohljf,: 
in peace, the Alihc recommended a federation of-" 
Eurojie and the creation of courts to settle possible’ 
disputes, 'riiroiighoul the centuries, many othni: 
individuals and groups, particularly religious',' 
groups, have advocated the creation of an inter¬ 
national organization and the peaceful scttlemetit 
of disputes. 

The experience of the Socialist .Second Inter¬ 
national before World War 1 is most interesting. 
The socialists since they were organized inter¬ 
nationally. believe lhat.they could prevent war by 
parliamentary means or. if unsuccessful that way, 
bv the direct action of a general strike. Providing 
workers in all countries would cooperate it wais 
believed that military action could he entirely 
prohibited by the international strike w'hich would 
paralyze munition factories, transportation an4./,; 
communication facilities, etc. Although the pUhloi 

__ ■ - .. .. .. . ^ j; 

1. Cf. Renan Ernest in Discours et 
jerences (6th ed.. Paris. 1919K p. 277-310, '■"i-' 



was.highly logical, the socialist leaders overlooked 
the major itnpedimeiils to it, nationalism and 
government coercion. When World War 1 started 
the socialists, includiiig the leathers, were patriots 
first, and internationalism «va3 in most cases for¬ 
gotten. Governmtntal coercion was used imme¬ 
diately against the few determined international¬ 
ists, and in all countries firm pacifists, including 
the most reji^pectecl humanilaiians and exemplary 
citizens, were declared to be traitors to their 
fatherland. 

Finally after the colossal slauglitcr of World 
War 1 the dream of centuries seemed to he mate¬ 
rializing with the foundation of the League of 
Nations. However, though the League had some 
successes initially, it began a rapid decline in 
1931 with the invasion of China Ly Japan, both 
League members, followed by the Italian aggres¬ 
sion against Ethiopia and the German aggression 
against its neighbors. Among the primary reasons 
for the failure of the League were gaps in its 
membership, mismanagement and perhaps more 


Leaguers CouucU has been replaced by the Secu;^ 
rity Council) the Assembly by the Gener^ 
Assembly, while the Secretariat was included in 
both organizations. Unlike in the League, in 
the United Nations the major responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace has been assigned to 
the Security Council. This presupposes un¬ 
animity among the great powerji, while in the 
League a unanimous decision by#all members in 
both the Council an4 the Asseinbiy was necessary. 
In the Seeurily Council in non-proccdural matters 
a inajoiily of seven votes out of eleven is decisive 
provided tliat the seven votes include those cast 
by the Big Five. Without cooperation among the 
big j)ovvers, which at tlic present time means with¬ 
out cooperation between the *‘Big Two,” the USA 
and the USSR, the Security Council cannot func¬ 
tion properly. Under the ‘"Uniting fur I'cacc Re¬ 
solution'’ based on an interjirctalion of the 
Charters article 10, and adopted November 3, 
1950, not only the Security Council but also the 
General Assembly may cxeicisc the force mono- 


jmporlant, 


fact that its effectiveness rested poly by initiating an enlorcemenl action involv- 


predominantly on persuasion. The principle of ing the "use of armed force in the event of a threat 
collective security was replaced by power politics, to peace, breach of peace, or aggression, by re- 
'Power politicians representing the great })owers commendations made to UN members. I'his inter- 
of tlie era, especially those from Japan, Germany prelation is contrary to aiiiele 11, paragraph 2 
and Italy, and to a lesser degree those from which reads, “Any such question on wliich action 
Britain and France, not only’* contributed subs- is necessary shall be referred to die Security 


tantially to the demise of the League but also to Council by the General Assembly either before 


the decline in power of their own counlries. 


Al- or after discussion.” 


though the League failed to the disappointment 
of millions, the Jujpe for a meaningful inter¬ 
national organization was not discarded. 

On August 14, 1911, early in World War II, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
included in the Atlantic Charter for post-war 
arrangement the idea of a “permanent system of 
general security” or a system of collective secu¬ 
rity. In the spring of 1045. prior to the terrnina- 
lion of the war, the United Nations Organization 
was founded. 

Tlie Charter of the United Nations with 
111 articles is not drafted as wtII as was the 
Covenant of the League of Nafions wdth 26 arti¬ 
cles, and contains many loopholes.- Much greater 
attention is paid to economic and social matters. 
The structure of the United Nations is funda¬ 
mentally the same as that of the League: the 


Like the League, the United Nations depends 
predominantly on voluntary cooperation and from 
the founding of the organization persuasion 
rather than enforcement has been emphasized. It 
is primarily a “political” rather than a “legal” 
organization. The International Court of Justice 
though an organ of the United Nations, does not 
in reality have compulsory jurisdiction. Because 
the Ihiited Nations is an association of “free” or 
“independent statc.s” and is not a super state, its 
effectiveness is considerably limited. 

Unlike the Security Council which is based 
on an inequality of states, and favors the so called 
great powers, the General Assembly is a represen¬ 
tative body of 99 states (at present) with equal 
voting ])ower. The Assembly is rightly described 
as the ears, eyes and mouth of the organization* 
Because of the composition, representative charac¬ 
ter and semi-legislative function, the General 


2. See Hans Kelsen, The Law of the United Assembly might be considered as potentially iho 
ffations, (New York, 1952). most useful part of the UN. Its weakness lies ip 




the fact thM It uridet: the tJmfmg for 

Peace Resolution, make recommendations only, 
not legally binding decisions which can be made 
bv the Security Council under article 39 of the 
Charter. 

In attempting to establish equality in the 
General Assembly, unintentional inequalities were 
introduced. Since each slate, regardless of size 
has one vote, the vote of Guatemala or Cypress, 
for example, equals that of the USA or the USSR. 
Thus a majoriy of votes in the General /^senibly 
may represent a small minority of mankind. 
Should the General Acsemhly serve as a body truly 
representative of the peoples of the woild- a re- 
organizaliun favoring tlie more populous states 
would he required. Moreover, i! l.as been pointed 
out that the contrihiitituis of nations to the 
United Nations varies with their own technical 
and (Tonomie <l(ivclopment. 

7'he United Nations has an advantage over 
the League in that almost all countries, including 
the very powerful ones with the exceyition of 
China arti nicmhers. To date the admission of the 
government of the People’s Republic of China has* 
been prev<mfed bv the United States and its allies. 
The Britidi are placed in a most para(h)xiral posi¬ 
tion with reference to llic' (diinese\ Britain gave 
<1p jure reroL»nl’Ion to the Governmrnt of the 
Peoples Republic of Gliina and hence does not 
reroirhlze Chiang Kai-Shek. But In the United 
Nations. Britain, beeauH* the influence of the 
United State«», has eon’^istently voted against the 
Chinese Government which it eonsiders to be legal 
and has supported the Nationali^^t ?rnvernment 
which, from the point of view of the British, is 
illegal* In the event of serious disarmament dis¬ 
cussions, the Communist government may be 
eonsidered legal by many nations which voted 
anrainst the seating of that government in the 
TTnited Nations. A disarmament agreement e/^tnb- 
lishcd without the concurrenee of the world’s 
most populous nation, a great powTr with cons- 
stanllv increasing potential. W’ould not be work¬ 
able. The absence of the People’s Republic of 
China weakens the United Nations. 

The polarization between the “Western” and 


smaller liaticihs, ettptmally'tly 
either constructively with appealing 
destructively by bribing I hem .with ec6riOOT^4 
political and military aid. The non-coihmitti^ 
nations seem to be aware of the rather frcqii6in|^, 
lack of altruistic motives associated with tfeSii'; 
proffered help. Although, on occasion, the 
flicl between the “East and the “West” has’ becijljj 
consciously usrd to the advantage of a smaJj^l 
nation, it would seem that the majority of 
non-ennimitted nations aspire to serve themselV^J 
and all mankind by striving for the preventih®! 
of w^ar, and at llie same time, the retention 
their own independence. The achievement of 
goal is. at the present, facilitated because 
rival blocs, both in possession of weapons of 
destruction, arc held in a balance of terror, wilW 
neither bloc in a position to impose its will 
the r»thfT. For these reasons, the United NaUdj3^ 
is more important than ever before. Since 
blocs aspire to gain the allegiance of the ma8sd||| 
neither bloc ran i;.more the opinions of the tttiS: 
committed nations with reference to 
national problems discussed in the Gen€ri^;j 
Assembly. 

/,s long ns the rule of one vote for one couHNi 
fry is iifdield, the non-commitled and 
nations because of their numbers have consi<h?]lPf^y 
al)lc power. Will they use tins power wisely 
the hpiiefit of the w'orlrl and for their own 
fit? The admission of the numerons newly 
independent nations, in the unlikely event Uw^l 
they do not become the pawns of the 
powers, could change the atmosphere in 
Tmitcd A^atlon^. In bis criticism of tbc 
Nation"'?. Mr. Kbnjebebev claimed that ibe 
zation favors the “West” heavily. It would W; 
fruitless to argue again<?t bis assertion. The lafO? 
Soviet delegate Vvsbinsky is alleged to have said^; 
“Tf the United Slates delegate were to suggc^ 
that two and two is seven, it would be apnr<%]^^ 
by an overwhelming maiorifv of TTnilcd Natiotii^,: 
members.” The Soviet United Nations delc«^:itior|, 
knew in advance that its remiest for United,^ 
Nations rondemnafion of the United 'States 
the U-? niane inriclent wo^dd he automaticttffy^ 


“Eastern” bloe curtails tbc effectiveness of the 
organization. The permanent seats on the Sccu- 
rUy Council with the right to veto held bv the 
“Big Five” contributes to the creation of blocs. 
In order to influence member states to vote “pro¬ 
perty” the great powers are trying to attract the 


opposed by fbo maiorifv of United Nations 
hers. The condemnation proposal was made tpM 
illustrate dramatically the state of affairs in 
Ignited Nations, the reason for Mr. Khrushehev?|y 
proposal for reorgani7ation. He reaiiested that 

Soviet or Socialist bloc and the Afro-Asiaft 

' *'* 

. 
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hav(' increased repi^sentation, arguing that each 
of these blocs and llie We?»tern bloc represent 
c>|)proximalely the same number of people. Al¬ 
though in reality, only about one quarter of the 
world’s population reside in the ‘"Western” bloc, 
throughout the existence of the United Nations 
the votes of this minority of population have 
registercfl as the majority. Under the Soviet pro¬ 
posal the one country one vol(^ principle would 
have to be revised to favor the larger and more> 
populous states. 

Despite all the far jeaching disagreement 
between the ‘"Kig d'wo” the United Nations is 
fulfilling its task in niauN respects. Without the 
United Nations, the‘ disagrcemcnis would still 
exist l)ut there would be no forum for the free 
discussion r)f ])roblems. Of great value in the re¬ 
solution of differences is ihc informal conlacls 
between delegati's of all nations afford(Ml bv the 
existence of the United Nations. 

Nothing would he easier than to di'strov the 
United Nations. Rnt the alternatives would be a 
retreat to the law of ilic jungle under which man¬ 
kind has suffered foi milleniiims. All rouniries. 
whether large or small, benefit from the pre¬ 
servation of tliis useful but imperfect organization 
which is based on fin' principlt' of ••ollerlive 
seeurilv and eooperation among nations and 
aspires (d maintain frieFully intertialional rela¬ 
tions. pear(‘ and secuflly. FTow'e\er. instc^ad of 
fostering friendU relations ibe big poweis have 
in their attempts to win the alle^iianee of the 
masses, transformcnl the organizatioti inli> a cold 
war aieaa. lea^ ing little ()])portntiit\ for construc¬ 
tive work. The Thiitcd Nations was not intended 
to serve as an organization w'hieh would make 
derisions against the interest'- of its members, 
particularly the great powers who are well-pro- 
ferled hv fh(' Seriirit\ Council rule of unanimity. 
Its efbrliveness depen^ls predominantly on the 
good will of the great ]>owers. The General 
i^^ficmbly has great increasing potential particu¬ 
larly in the moral .sphere, for influencing the 
great powers, but it ran ill afford to be the tool 
of one of them. 

The future of tlic Ignited Nalion<s mav follow 
one of three major alternatives. Tht‘ first alter¬ 
native is that the situation mav he essentially 
unchanged and the Ihiiled Nations may continue 
to be the headquarters for the strategists of the 
cold war. In that case charges, countercharges, 
and bitter antagonism will persist along Avith 


mounting disrespect for the United Nations. The 
organization and its international civil servant^ 
the Secretary General, will be progressively 
less successful in achieving their designated 
functions. The effectiveness of the Secretary 
(General is curtailed because when he pleases 
one bloc he antagonizes the other bloc. The 
election of a new Secretary Qpneral whether 
Mr. Ifamrnarskjoeld resigns or npt may prove to 
he increasinglv lifUcult. The unwillingness of 
some member slates to (contribute to the mount¬ 
ing expenditures, some of which an* the result 
of the c<dd war. enhances the influence of those 
start's aide and willing to pay and counteractA 
article 2 of ihc Charter which upholds the prin¬ 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all members. 
Wliile the misuse of automatic inajorllies re¬ 
present in minorities, damagt^s the prestige of 
the fhiiled Nations in the intt^rnational 
communilv, an even mon* detrimental effect 
aceriH's |o the population of th(' “vic’torious” 
bloc in '^nppoUing the teridenry to assume that 
fh. pr-ofiosals and ac^tions of that bloc arc aUvays 
right and good while those of tb(‘ opposing bloc 
are alw'a\’s paiI. Rc^ferring to the artificial 
majoiitv. an ('ditorial in Mr!.cans (March 2S, 
1061 ) '-tal('d : “To non-members, it can only 

mean that T^N’s dice are loaded in favor of 
the Western bloc. Nobodv. least of afl we onr- 
s(dv(‘s. would ar('(’])l the adverse judgments of 
su(*h a bo(U as liaving the force of law.” Unless 
tiu' new' members of \hr Thilled Nations vote 
independent^. the organization will not be able 
tc achieve its desijinated functions. 

The adojition of Mr. Khruslichev’s proposals 
or a modified version rh(Te of. is a second 
alternative. The voting strength of member 
states would be in accordance Avilh their popula¬ 
tion. vSinei' voting would be done by “blocs”, 
lh(' noiiiinal indepimdenne and the sovereign 
equalily of ihe memb(w slates Avould be (mrtailed. 
Presumably the United States and thie Soviiel 
Union would act as the leaders of the Western 
and Eastern blocs respixtively. Hoav free and 
indpi)endeiit Avould the smaller bloc members 
be ? Whal would happen in the e\'ent of dis¬ 
agreements among bloc members, particularly 
among the more powerful ones ? How many, 
votes Avould individual bloc members have ? 
Even if it were accepted that the world 
f)f)puIaljon would be represented better by the 
proposed bloc voting, the degree to which exist- 



ing governments really i^epresent their people 
might be questioiled. If the rule that only 
governments which are truly representative are 
to be seated were adopted, the General Assembly 
would be almost empty. Eventually, the populous 
developing countries are bound lo obtain better 
representation in the United Nations including 
perhaps a permanent seat on the Security 
Council. Progress in industrializalion. such as 
is occurring in Imlia, for example, Avill remove 
the prf'vious objection that such nation^ lack the 
potential for economic, financial and military 
aid lo the linilcd \alic»ns. Some n'fonns arc 
dcfinilel\ to l>e expet'ted. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal that the fhiited 
Nations sccn^iarial be modified deserves con- 
sidcratiofi. 'Plic Sccrclarv f^cneral dtscribed by 
article 97 of the Uharter ‘"the (!hief Adminis¬ 
trative Offiecr of the Organi/atii>n” i^^. though 
the boss of the retiu iat. tht' international civil 
servant of the in(‘niber ‘^tah's. Kis funrlion «ihoidd 
not be confused with that of tlu‘ chief cxccullv^' 
of individual state-, such as the Prc-^ich'ul of the 
fhiilcd Slates. Among his impt>rlant funclions is 
lo execute and sometimes to interpiel the 
decisions nf the (JeiuTal Assembly and tb<* 
Seruritv (auineil. In his speech on October 2, 
1060. Mt. Klini'=bchev '-aid. “It is said that 
after au agnaunenf on ilisarnuniuMit is re'clied. 
international armed forces ^bouhl hr <am^liluted. 
We agree with this ]mirn iph*. Put ihe question 
arises as to who will command ll^os,* forr(‘-. Will 
it he the Thiited Nations Seevrtaiv Cen^Tal ? 
Rut single-handed de«'isi(^Tis on s]>(a ifie action in 
su(‘li a rase will depend on the moral (‘onvielion--. 
on the eonseienee of the TbS Secretarv General. 
Is it admissible to makf' the deslinies (d millions 
contingent on the action of a singdc' person 
holding tills post One may cerlainlv (jiiestion 
whether the Western bloc find a Serretnrv 
Gericral from the Soviet bloc acceptable, even 
under the exi«iting cirrnmsiances. Tf not. Mr. 
ITaminarskjoeld's non-acceptability to the Soviet 
Government is understandahle. Slmuld even more 
power be delegated to the Secretarv General, no 
agreement on a future candidate can be expected. 

A third alternative, and one which has 
some possibility of materialization, would not 
involve the complexilv of altering the Charter. 
This alternative is that the one country- one 
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vote rule which favor$ the smaller atat^ 
be maintained but lo fulfill their rights and 
obligations as sovereign equals the bloc ideology 
wM>ij)d have to be discarded and the independent 
decision making of the member states encouraged-' 
This would require initially tRe approval of the 
member stales, both large and small, and 
lually a Unilod x\atiotis resolution prohibitiiigl 
improper ’‘influence*’ wilh respect to voting* ti 
.'ill militarv and ironornic aid to developing 
countrii's wei(‘ i liannellcd thr<mgh the United 
Nalions I he gieat jiowers would he deprived o|, 
lladr majcir means of influence within the; 
orgaui/alion. The inter(''-l of ihe great powcra 
would still lie protec’lctl l»v the present provisions 
lh(' (IfKirlcK and their infliieiuf. through pro-* 
gre'^siv** proposals w'ould continue. However, there 
woidd be a 'Substantial ciirlailment of neat- 
hribery. and undercover political deals in th0 
lobb>. 'embassies and foreign ministries. Thft 
Soviet bloc, whirl) always votes as a unit, and 
almost always in a minority might agree to such 
a proposal since it has Kdiilively litlle lo losCe 
Recaijsc of fundamental disagreernemts between 

the Wesicrn and Fasicrn blocs, even if this aller-i' 
native were ad(»pted. tlie enrrenl voting pattern 
would be followed for inany issues. For this 
x'ason. tills alternative might eventually 

aec('j)iable. Under such circumsiance.s, the non^ 
roinniitted n.it inn- wotdd exercise greater 
fliicncc. |)\ re-isting ]>ressnrcs and by persuings 
ibeii (Avn p(dii‘i('s n^asonably thev can best serve? 
ibcinscKes and the entire world. The United, 
Nations cHii be strcnglliciw'd if ibese states will 
vote independintlv on each issue, according lo 
llicir ovvn le'si iudgment. wilboul considering 
whrthci the vor(‘ is that desired bv one or other 
of the super powers. The iircat powers should 
perceive that ultimately their own he.st intereata 
will he served if ihf' non-committed nations vpte 
indf'pcndentlv and should encourage rather that! 
cnudemti such miion. Tender some circnmstance» 
the voting of nalions in blocs is nnsalutarv. Tho 
hegemony of anv otu» country will)in the United 
Nations defeats the very purpose, of the 
organizaion. 

This alternative. Jes«; painful and more 
prohabit" than a far rea<liimr reorganization of 
the TTnited Nations, would <^'nal)le the organization' 
lo function more' efficientlv for the benefit of all-' 


WASTE IN EDUCATION : HOW TO CHECK IT 


By (Miss) USHA 

In our country even at the present 
moment considerable waste is lakincj place 
at everv stage of education. This does not 
.necessarily mean the waste of money only. 
'Net that the waste of money alone counts. 
The tremendous waste of the time and 
energies of the pupils \inder instruction 
should also be n'ckonod with. So the 
economy of money as well as of the lime 
and energy of the students to he involved 
must needs be effected with the object of 
ensuring the maximiun of results in a 
minimutn (;f lime. It is anvlhing but 
desirable thai during the formativ'c ncriod 
of their life their precious time and youth¬ 
ful energies should be frittered away in 
useless pursuits and ineffective preparation. 
Tfiis leads to a good deal of waste of 
talents, tOf>, could have been much belter 
utilised (.Isewbcre, and cnvild ha\e been 
diverted along mon; fruitful channels. Bui 
for this sort of waste their education would 
have turned out lo be much more effective 
and .far sounder. 

How to loduce the present wastage to 
a minimum seems to be one of the most 
pressing ]U'cblems of the day. which sliould 
■ engage the serious attcniinn of the educa¬ 
tional authoriti.e.s and educationists of the 
..country. Any attempt at the solution of 
the problem will necessitate a probe into 
the main defects of the present system of 
education that the wa.stc is chiefly attribut¬ 
able to. No sound reconstruction of the 
education system of the country can bo 
brought about until and unless those 
defects arc probablv diagnosed and elimi¬ 
nated. Nothing short of thorough over¬ 
hauling of the entire svstem of education 
will render the elimination of the defects 
possible. The aim and objective of each 
stage of education slmuld bo carefully 
thought out and clearly defined so as to 
prevent the unnecessary overlapping of 
the syllabuses and the subject-matter, 
Consistent and systematic planning being 
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the pre-requisite of this. At present effec¬ 
tive co-ordination between the different 
stagc.s of education seem.s (of be lacking. 
As a result of this, sometimes the students 
have to learn and unlearn over again what 
they have already learnt. The waste of 
the time and energy of the pupils that 
(his sort of overlapping entails can hardly 
he ignored and should be guarded against 
as much as possible. 

Primary Stage 

To begin with the primary stage, 
the wastage at this stage is too huge 
to be overlooked. As a rule, the two 
lowermost classes of the average 
primary school, specially in the lural 
areas of the country, are most over¬ 
crowded. The majority of the pupils of a 
primary school drop out without caring to 
complete the course. They invariably re¬ 
lapse into illiteracy as soon as they leave 
school and discontinue their studies alto¬ 
gether. The short schooling they receive 
fails to effect permanent literacy. The 
proposed scheme of compulsory ))rimary 
education for all the children of the country 
of the ago gronp—6 to 11 has not yol mate¬ 
rialised. In the event of the scheme being 
put into operation in the near future, as 
has been proposed, it is expected to go a 
long way towards checking an enormous 
waste at this stage of education. But the 
mere enactment of a law will hardly be of 
any avail unless and until public sympathy 
and public co-nneration can be enlisted. So, 
first of all, public opinion needs to be edu¬ 
cated. The average illiterate and indigent 
parent or guardian does not believe in the 
education of his children or wards. He 
knows which side his bread is buttered. In 
India child labour not being banned as yet, 
even the small children of the people, who 
are badly off and find it hard to keep their 
body and soul together, are sometimes 
made to take up odd jobs so as to supple- 



meat the meagte income Of their parents 
by their small earnings. 

Today child marriage is still in vogue 
in the rural areas of the country, wheie 
even the girls of evey tender age someiimes 
get married off. In those areas a good 
many parents also object to sending their 
grown-up unmarried daughters to school for 
fear of adverse criLicisin. Besides, the 
grown-up unmarried girls are expected to 
be of great help to their mothers, too, in 
rearing ihcir babies, as also in running 
their nomes. lienee the big drop in the 
numerical strength of the top classes of the 
average primary school, and the consequent 
waste of money as well as of the time and 
energy of the pupils. Now the quosuon is 
how lo check Uus huge waste by achieving 
peniianeuL literacy, and to popularise 
primary education as well with a view to 
this, li clnJdreii are lo be attracted lo Hie 
jirimary sciiuois lirst and Ioreino.st, pnmay 
cducaiion needs 1u be made both useiui 
and agreeable. One oi the mam defects of 
our present educational system consists in 
the fact that the education imparted at the 
average .school is i.sulated from hte. That 
IS why the parents as well as the children 
fail lo realise the purpose and utility of 
this sort of education. “Trom the siaud- 
point of the child”, observes Julm Dewey, 
■‘the great waste in the .school comes from 
his inability to utilize the experiences lie 
gets outside the school in any complete and 
free way within the school itself , while on 
the other hand, he is nnable to apply in 
daily life what he is learning at school. 
That is the isolation of the scnool— its iso¬ 
lation from lite”. What tlie children learn 
in the school being thus totally unrelated 
to the activities and experiences of their 
daily life, the bookish and theoretical instruc¬ 
tion that is imparled at the average school 
hardly appeals to their mind. Their parents 
and guardians, too, very naturally feel in¬ 
clined to look upon such education as sheer 
waste of time and money, inasmuch as 
what is learnt by the children at the schools 


problem by making children 
ing or doing’ and by linking the sdiw»: 
lessons to the activities of their day-to-<i^:; 
life. The acquisition of knowledge ia lhiuf‘ 
motivated by their desire for seii-activitjj^,'. 
and they are made to learn things, fetf | 
themselves, through purposeful activiti^*^ 
provided. There is talk of all the primary'- 
scliools ol the country being replaced 
basic schools in the near future. If thab 
scheme can be efficiently and successfullj^.'^ 
carried througli, the problem may be solyf-l 
cd sooner or later. Besicios, basic educaw^^ 
aou being craft-ccnti'ic, it will serve tcf', 
give a practical bias lo the bookish educa^'^'^^ 
lion of the day, the necc.ssity and impor^/i 
unce of which can hardly be impresse^v 
upon the average illiterate or semi-iiliteral-tt'^‘^ 
parent. 

If jniinary education is to be ma<te;| 
flee and compulsoiy, as has been proposed|.;i 
it must of necessity be self-supporting W'y 
a certain extent. It has been apprehended ' 
by many that this sort of self-support mSty i 
lead to the exploitation of child laboUTiV' 
But the economic aspect of the questiohp;, 
too, must not be lost sigtit of. In the ruralv, 
areas of the country if productive labouif. 
can thus bo combined with education, ipf 
may help to popularise primary educationjf.j 
to a great extent, as in tlicse hard days th©;^' 
masses are inclined to judge things ixi}j 
terms of monetary gams rather tiian unyH; 
thing else. So the element of self-suppoFV« 
cannot be ruled out altogether, inasmuch; 
as it IS likely to contribute, in some" 
measure, to the success of the scheme,'- 
which depends on the teacliors, implement*-; 
mg it. Un.s renders it absoluu-ly necessary., 
to train and equip an adequate number of. 
teachers on these linos. Uptil now very 
few successful teachers have been turneq.- 
out by the basic training colleges. Even, 
in some of the basic schools the teachefs. 
have been found to have fallen back ’upon- 
t.lie formal methods of teaching. It can b©);;. 
well imagined w'hat a colossal waste th©.;' 
whole .scheme will entail in the event ofj 


cannot be made use of in their everyday its failure, partial or complete, 
life. In view of this fact, the present basic If education means social adjustihenj^^ 
or activity schools constitute a serious one and the same curriculum cannot 
attempt to effect the solution of the imposed both upon the rui-al and urbii^J 
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schools. When drawing up the syllabuses, 
the heeds of the children for whom those 
a<:e intended must of necessity be kept in 
view^ It should be borne in mind that the 
needs of the riual community are quite 
different from those of the urban. The 
teachers of (he rural schools, too, should 
be recruited Irom the rural cotnmuniiy, 
wherever possible, as in that case they are 
expected to be conversant with the needs 
of that community. The trannng colK'ges, 
intended for the training of those tc'achers, 
also, need to be located in rural aiea,s, so 
as to enable the prospective teachers to 
study the rural problems at first-hand. 
The rural children taught on the same lines 
as the urban are sure to prove so many 
niisfits in the rural community, and theii 
education, also, cannot but be counted as 
sheer waste by that community. 

Secondary Stage 

It is a pity that at present there is 
hardly any co-ordination between (he 
primary and the secondary stages of edu¬ 
cation so as to facilitate tlie transition lr»nn 
one stage to the other. The cuinculum ol 
the secondary schools must be of a pi(?c(' 
with that of the primary. So in the 
secondary schools, too, the activity 
methods should be adopted, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to bring the school lessons into the 
line with the experiences and activities of 
■ the students’ everyday life so as to enable 
them to realise the close relationship be¬ 
tween those. This may well be brought 
about by the organisation of the subject- 
matter into different units or projects, so 
that the secondary schools, too, may thus 
be run on the activity lines. As at the 
primary stage, the students should be made 
to learn things, for themselves, by doing or 
living, so to say, so that their 
education may turn out to be a process of 
actual living rather than a mere prepara¬ 
tion for future living or calling. They 
should not be mere passive recipients of the 
information imparted by the teachers. On 
the contrary, they should be afforded plenty 
of opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
through actual life-situations, as also of 


applying that knowledge in practical life. 
'I’o avoid waste, the methods of teaching to 
be adopted both at the primary and 
socondaiy schools must needs be consistent. 
At the secondary stage too, the curri¬ 
cula of the rural and urban schools need 
to be different, the needs of the commiuii- 
ties being altogether differojit. On the 
lines, indicaied in the report off the Radha 
Ki'ishnan Commission on education, a 
.scheme of post-basic education, as envi¬ 
saged in the proposed rural secondary 
schools, should, therefore, be formulated, 
.so that the school life and the school acti¬ 
vities of the students may not be totally 
divorced from the activities of village life 
and ruial associations. The activities of 
these rural secondary schools should be 
such as will help to stimulate the pupils’ 
uesire to improve their own villages, and 
are not likely to engender any aversion for 
village life. As far as possible, a rural 
secondary school should be residential so 
as to enable the students to live m model 
houses, suited to the needs of village life. 
“The School Village’’, as such houses have 
been lei mod, will serve to give them a 
clear and ptaclical idea of village planning 
and village reconstruction and will enable 
them to lorm a clear idea of what an ideal 
village and village life should be like. 
About half the working time should be 
devoted to study, and half to practical work, 
including farming, house-keeping, cookery 
and child-care (for girls) as well as street 
cleaning, village cleaning, and othei kinds 
of village welfare work. Both the boys and 
girls should be given some industrial and 
vocational training—training in cottage and 
small-scale industries, so as to enable them 
to equip themselves for some future callings 
and vocations. They will thus receive an 
all-round and balanced education, and the 
curriculum will be naturally adapted to 
the needs of village life. Such education 
will not lead to any maladjustment to rural 
society and rural conditions, and will not 
entail any waste of the time and energies 
of the pupils. It is not possible for the 
majority of the village students to run to 
towns, and go in for higher intellectual 
education. So it is no good wasting their 





aa well as montey oii the iype of edu¬ 
cation that is more suitable for the urban 
children. 

Until recently no need of the diversifi¬ 
cation of the courses provided at the 
secpndary stage was felt. This also involv¬ 
ed a good deal of waste of money as well 
as of the time, energies and talents of the 
students. The multipurpose schools that 
have of late been started are expected to 
meet their different tastes and aptitudes. 
If the scheme proves a success, the secondary 
schools may cease to be “a manufac- 
tury specially designed for grinding out 
uniform results”. The present system of 
examination, too, is defective, inasmuch 
as it fails to be an adequate measure of the 
students’ ability, tastes and aptitudes. It 
only encourages cramming. The mainten¬ 
ance of cumuJative record cards that is 
being insisted upon in the secondary 
schools at present is expected to be of 
great help in assessing the individual tastes 
and aptitudes of the students, and will 
facilitate vocational guidance, to a great 
extent. Lack of this guidance is mainly 
responsible for the present indiscriminate 
rush for admission to colleges at the end 
of the school career, and fur the con-sequent 
waste of the pupils’ time, energy and 
money. English is still a compulsory sub¬ 
ject of study at the secondaiy schools. It 
is, as a rule, very badly taught at the aver¬ 
age school. In the School Final Examina¬ 
tion the majority of the candidates fail in 
English. They are unable to pass the exa¬ 
mination, if they fail to secure pass marks 
in English. The present practice, too, is 
occasioning a good deal of waste. 


or Univeft^. 

Now that the three-year degree 
are being started, at the. end qf the 
Final Examination, the successful 
dates will have to cross another hurdlo. 
fore they can be admitted to these college!* ^ 
They will be required to undergo the newlSt: 
introduced pre-university course, and 
not be considered eligible for admissiOlljk 
into the three-year degree colleges unlenBk 
they can pass the examination to be held ftt/ 
the end of this course. If the standard sefc 
is too high, the percentage of passes wiU- 
further go down. The fate of the unsuc¬ 
cessful candidates, who will find. Ihemselvflfti 
at a loose end, and will swell the ranks of« 
the educated unemployed, is a foregone 
conclusion. Besides, there seems to bC- 
very little sense in introducing the raulti*f 
purpose schools unless similar higher, 
courses are provided at the three-year 
degree colleges too, English still continues 
to be the medium of instruction at the 
colleges, although the students have been 
given the option of answering the question 
papers set in English in the regional langu* 
age or in their own vernacular. Uptil;’ 
now English has been retained, as a com-' 
pulsory subject of study. From the per¬ 
centage of passes, which does not usually' 
exceed 40% or 50%, even after awarding; 
ihe grace-marks, it will appear what a hugfe 
waste is taking place at the University 
stage, year in and year out. It is needle!!; 
tci add that the majority of such failures' 
are due only to the candidates’ failure in, 
English. 







AimmoPOIiOGY AND TH£ HCMANlTIBS 

iiy ItAVIKDKA K. JAIN 

Dcpartuniiit oj A Jitfuapology^ Lucknow I nircr^i/y, Lucknoiv. 


Amhhu1’'o1K)g^, wliJtii hai> loi ily liukl, ibe slutly 
ol Man and Ids uuiks caniiol assiynf<i lo 
any one ol the jjt.it divisions inlo vvhicli knovv- 
ledgo is clasdliud. We speak ol knowkid^e as 
being divided inlo die natural seit‘nc;(‘s wiiicli 
include llic JJnjIugieal Science, J^liysical Science, 
Geological Scicjice and the like; the social 
sciences, tonoj^Lnig of subjex;ls like Soeiolog), 
Political Scienc(‘, Ixonuinies and sonu'liincs, 
History; and the Humanities which take into 
tiioir fold Hislof) borderline subject betweeu 
social scicjiees arid the IJuinanities pK^perj, Clas¬ 
sical bcholaishijj, kliilosoph), ialcnalure and the 
Pine Arts. Anlluo])ology, to borrow a tag lr(nn 
the late J'rof. Kluckhohn, is '\in overlapping 
study which bridges into the physical, liiological, 
and social Md(‘nccs and inlo llic hninannics A 

Aft their \ciy name Lnplies, the iiuinanilics 
study thiiL whadi typically, indxvidualistically 
and idlo^yuerallealiy, Innuan. In other words, 
they study licit Jaii't oJ man being which is the 
least ^usl;(‘ptible oi .'cicntilio (.jbscivaliun and 

descijpliou and ol being explainevl m terms ol 
certain unalUTabic generalized ’Jaws" oi human 
behaviour. Tlic disciplines reckoned among llie 
llumanjlico have iur theii methods of work 
cerl<uu iiidividualislic. inodes oJ conipiehcnding 
and descrililing the phenunumal existence; lh|e 
faculties of empal.h), insight, imagination and 
intuition an* thi ir htiudmaidcns. >»**nsihilitjes lor 
ihern are cullisaled in way:- radically ddlcrent 
from llie,v.r aie ju'edci’ in the '’haid 

sciences, i’hcu v^as is that of uason tcnj()eied 
willi cniolion and. at a higher hwek wilh inlro- 
spedioii '1 lii^ { ;m b(‘ immediate)} aiJpichendcd 
by looking inlo ihe mealivc pioeiss 41 I a painter, 
a poi‘l. a ^}o\cli'^l f>i a hisloiian. Tins not 

to suggest lliat el(-tH(*nts of inUtirmn, insight 
and ituaginalion do not loim a pail llui way 
a scientist gi»e.s about in his W()ik »f making 
Jinenlions and disco\eiir ihit wljeua^ ^ilh 
the Humanist tliesc hum tin* e<iic, in iln* 
of a scientist they cnl<‘r uneonsciousl}, though 
almost always as llie inilialor ol an investigation 
into tlie nature of physical phenomena. The 
fonuulalion of a liYpolheris is often the ouhome 
of an intuitive perception of some signiflicant 
relation. 


Jl is an important fact lor the historian of 
anlhiopology that this subject was born at a 
Ijjui; in the middle ol the l!:>th Century when the 
scieiiec..s' had just taken over irom the 

llumaiiilics" a-> Llie sovereign in the world of 
acafh'tnic pni suits. i'his intellectual milieu of 
its birth hatl disaslrolls consequences for the 
growth oJ anlhiopology ui slitting this nascent 
human .science on iiy faulty journey along tlie 
Wtiyward load inusued in imilalioii of the "hard^ 
nalural scieiit:cs. Vo digress hrielly into the 

hi^luiy of this discipline bum in the scientific 
ladiljon, is not so iircJevaiil aftei aJl for an 

umlerstanding its lale roJ.ilioas with the 
I hnnanilies. 

u\nl In opidog} uj tJie iniLliJle ami late i9tli 
renturv was inlereded in the shidy of culture 

not cultures, alt soi u t) imt no paiLicuIai society. 

I Ins Was tlic Ijpc-. of anlluopulogy (June by 
I'.-IJ. 1 yJoi nddJ-1917; oui tuundei, uur Adam 
.Sriiitli, and his cunteniporaraes bdaziei and 
Aklennan. liclujiging to iho same iraditiou, ia* 
a w'a)j wri(‘ IIjosc scicnlisls-lurncihanthropolo- 
gisis like \.L. lladdou ^ 1 dSo-19 lOj ami W.il.K. 
Hivii.- (ido4-JV22j wJio sludied custujn and 
1 Lilturi' in topical pu‘ct's. Ihuch was the Line ol 
allaik alMj ol L.U. Morgan and 

Pianz Ijous (llkSch ) in the Uniled Stales. 

It was not unid tlic yivu 1922 that Ihof A. R. 
i{a lilic-lhowii (lbdl-1955i and 11. Malinowski 
( lhJM-J9J2! puldished slmullaneously their 
ics()(clivc accounts oi the Andanian and Irobri- 
.nui Islandcfs. Ihis marked the beginning of the 
stud) (d isolated, s<‘ll-eoiiLaimal primitive coin- 
numitii‘s, (‘ach Inated cis a wIujIc which could 
be undenrlood as a sy.stern of functioiidlly iuter- 
Ielated pails. 

Thioughoul ibis devtdopmenl of anlhropo- 
hjgv, howtwer, ihis suliject was looked 01 : as a 
btancli <d naluial scienco. And this conception 
of the dL-.eipliuc was not eonliiied lo that branch 
known as Ph}sieal Anlhiopology which uii- 
([ueslionably eom'erns ilsclt witli problems of 
human cvohiliun, genetics, racial differentiation 
and biological adajilatimi lo diifereril types of 
cn\ironinent; but was extended also to cultural, 
and to a larger 4 ‘xlent, to Ilritish Social Anthro¬ 
pology. Till about the end of die last century 



Cultural Evolutionism and Diffusionism were the 
main concerns of the anlhropolopists both in 
Great Britain and the United Stales. Cultural 
evolution was ihou^dit to have occurred along 
lines identical to those of biological evolution. 
The position of all cultural evolutionists is well 
summed up in the fanioiis geological argument 
advanced by Tylor, who wrote that, ^'Tlic 
instiluLions of man are a^ rlislim tly stratified as 
the earth on which he livo*^. TIic\ 'siy i ecd each 
other in series suhslai\fially uniform over the 
globe, indeptmdenl of wlial scent the c.oinpara- 
su|>( rficial diiffTem f‘s td rari* and ianjiu- 
age, hut sli<ip(‘d hy similar liuman nalure acting 
through progres.^Ivelv clianyaal comlilions in 
savaej\ l>arl>aric and civili/cd life”." Such an 
arlifieial. iner hnni^^al, a!mf)-^t api^lc altitude to¬ 
wards liumiuj rnJiure and civili/ation continued 
to enjov popnlaiilv e\en at the h.mds of the ‘^nh- 
seqii«‘nt Mif‘ni'-f anl!iro]Mlo;/isl>, The coii- 
eepls thev !e.'Cf] ftaail Ic'dlimale cfiuijiari-nn with 
tliosc list'd h\ [!m‘ (liffuislrv of llit CMU-^titution of 
ervstaU, f'n!ijnt‘ \\:{-> lT<*al('d a's a componnd of 
eiiltura! IraiN a^'^ nmrli as a (‘rvshi! »s a coinponnd 
r)f vaMoU'! Vvf v in t!i(* er:» of p.jrlicular- 

istie -tndif’^j of i'-.'Iatcd ('oornmnities. the difh*- 
renl human Miifure^* and ^Mra’clJes ViCfo. and aic. 
treated ,i^ eplitit-s r«>llrr't<d 'uul -.f»r'\ad out on the 
lahfvratoj'v table to be compand fer knowinir the 
laws (T tbeir struct in f\ rnni lirm and oroce^s. Tin* 
pointer nf Iruiuiiv in sucb sludii**^, liowawcr, 
niori' in ibe dirrrilon of cvplanntion than in that 
of mere rleseriplion, T'hi^ exfilanafion cf>urlied 
in terms of llie funetinns of cnlture. and ns the 
late Prof. Kroeher sum«: it up, the impmtant (hinsr 
about culture, now is not as to Tov/ if eomcc to 
be’ but hvbnt it ATabriow-'ki’s TnnMionali‘=:m’ 
and Radcliffe-Biown’s 'sfruelnral fiinet ionalism’ 

were svmplomalir of lbi‘=: trend towarab' increasing 
^clentificiznlion of soeio-niltnrnl antluopo1oc.v. 

Radeliffe-Browrn gave seminar lecturer^ at tbe 
nhicago TIniver«itv whicb recidtcd in a (realise 
Imposinglv entitled. ‘A Natural Srienee of Society’. 

Rut paradoxieallv enougli. the more these 
students went to do work among the tribal people, 
he greater was the realization that the g(»al of a 
science of human heimrs wa« celf-defeatinc. lo -av 
he least, Tt thev adhered to a rigid scientific 
Vamc of reference, as Radcliffe-Rrown and some 
>f his students did, the results were stultifving 
(nd barren: the generalizations that such studies 
i^ielded about the nature of society were tautologi¬ 


cal ones. The realization was dawning slowly, but 
surely, even in the ranks of the so-called seJen^r 
fically oriented British social nnthropolpgista,, 
that man lieirig man -his, reactions, emotional, 
ideas and traditions cannot l)c described in terms 
of aljsolufe invariable laws. Since science did not 
provide a rigid foolproof mi'lhod of studying 
man in all Ins divergent cultures and idiosync¬ 
ratic wav"^ of bcliaving; human beings had to be 
slutlicd qua lunnan beings. Malinowski, in a way 
imuiltinglv. lame face to faec with this dilemma 
V,b(‘n be fbouvlit of anlbrojiology in terms of an 
ailvnjpne, and an odvssey of the human mind, as 
li(' pu( if. Wiofr Malinowski, *^The long road that 
start® In tlic v^oods of Nemi and leails us through 
yudminal jimrde, desert, ^wamp. soiilh ®ea island, 
the Sf< p]?c® of AMa and the Prairie® of AiTuerica* 
inlo a eradua] umler^laiKling of the human heart 
and (lie buman mind, is perhaps the greatest 
*^1 ientifif in Modi ru ITumaui^m”.’^ Mali¬ 

nowski. in vavinv ^o. was a toreb-bearer, empha¬ 
sising '‘](‘arlv and for tlie fii^-t lin?f> in British 
aoibii)pfibo \’ir*iv of ibis snl»jert as a Tfuma- 
nitv. Tfim-c]f a trained physicist. MaHpowski\s 
own exporivnee with human culture le<l him on to 
a faith fliai InnnaTi beines could hr understood 
'udv^ as human bt’in'’'s and not m^‘re bio- 
n'-w])ir c^'c?Pirrs Tin's cmivictioT* amply de- 
nuuisjr ,p>d passjor-s; fniin hi-: Tro])iiand Mono-' 
;;inj>bs ivbudj r(\'id easy and absorbing as any 
■rood ?I( linn. Pcirndoxir.'dlv bowceor. his own 
Srifnitific dheorv" of Culture forgets tins dimen¬ 
sion and recoils on his own vdevv®. 

The nulbropolorist® In the TlnittNl Stales, 
rame to grips with this reali/alirm more quickly 
and in a more deep roofed wav. Thanks to the 
brlliiancf' ami sen^itivifv of Ruth Benedict, 
rioRT-lOlPd the ‘n*eatcsf ladv antbroyiologist 
that we hav^e ®br before luT'^idf flu* task 

of definini*' the relations of ntbroyiolo'^v to the 
TTumardtii's in her Pre®idoTifia1 address at the 
A.A.A. In and ®tnfed that ^hinee antliropo- 

he_»T«ts ineliide the mind of man in their siibiect- 
matfer the method® of ®eIonce and the methods 
of flie bnmanities eornph'mrn! each other.”*'’ Her 
own life work bear® a burninr’’ teslimonv to her 
conviction in tin® regard T ‘-hall refer here in 
particular to licr honk ‘Patterns of Gulture’ and 
her efndv' of the Tapancse na^^ronal character, 
tfdHuMv named ‘The rhrv®cnthcmiim and the 
Sv'ord’. Tn the former Benedict eompares three 
cultures dominated hy one ruling motivation. The 
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Zuhijndians of New Mexico are Apollonian in 
their sobriety and moderation, their love of ritual 
and their effacenient of the individual before 
society. The Kwakiutls of Vancouver Islands are 
in almost direct antithesis to the Zuni with their 
Dionysian preference f(jr individual rivalry and 
ecstasies; they have paranoid delusions of grand¬ 
eur. While the Dohus of Melanesia, a race of 
lages, strretive, clour, prudish and treacherous 
they see life in terms of personal conflict with a 
harsli environment. These characterizations are 
reminiscent of master-strokes in great impres¬ 
sionistic painting. Wlial Benedict doc?s is an Aijt— 
she paints whole cultures with bold stroke.s, and 
the resultant is the outcome of a subjectively per¬ 
ceived reality. In her book on the Japanese national 
character, we an? told, Benedict immersed herself 
in Japaneses philosophy, literature, fine arts and 
history. A,nd thus she went a step ahead in the 
holistic comjnchension of cultures. This time she 
sums up n whole civilization with a ricdi and 
varied written past in terms of a few^ motivations. 
Again the perception of the artist is lier fortr. It 
wv?re Benedirrs brilliant ideas followe^d up by her 
ardent disciple Mead that sparked off those ex¬ 
tremely important studies of National cliaracTcT 
in anthropology- of the F^nglish and Arnrriean 
characters bv Gorer. of Balinese ebaraeter bv 
Mead and, lately, of Hindu cliarar1» r by IVaraiu. 
Benedict n-iteratc'd the great help w^bich an an¬ 
thropologist can derive from the rnasterpiece^^ of 
Shakespearen literary rritirism and she lu^rself 
told us of the influence upon her of Santavana’s 
study of three great Western poets as “contrast¬ 
ing studies of the genius of three great Civiliza¬ 
tions^’.® 

Robert Redficld flR07-19S7) described Bene¬ 
dict’s approach in terms of providing aesthetic 
and symbolic models in anthropological thinking 
mod(ds derived specificnllv from the Humani¬ 
ties. And Rcdfield himself, the leading exponent 
of civilizational studies in Anthropology, thought 
in terms of the *Ajrt of Social Science’—seemingly 
a p«‘iradox. But he has thus summed up his views 
in his own words. 

“Like the novelist, the scientific student of 
Society must projtrt the sympathetic understand¬ 
ing whi(‘li he has of people with motives, desires 
and moral judgments into the subject he is Ireat- 
in??. Neither the one nor the other can get along 
without this means of understanding. Human 
beings are not llie subject-matter of physics and 


chemistry. Social Science.is a weiy of 

learning about man in Society which uses, indis¬ 
pensably, that personal direct apprehension of the 
human qualities of behaviour and of institutions 
which is shared by the novelist.'^ Kedfield 
exemplified the use to w^hich such awareness 
could be pul in di-vising a theoretical framework 
for the analysis of complex civilizations. He 
left us a legacy in the form of saminal theore¬ 
tical ideas for anthropological studies of 
civilization. In widening the traditional field of 
anthropology to include peasant societies and 
cultures, Redfield had already initialed the study 
of entities which were ‘{)art soritjlies’ and ‘part 
cultures’, representing “the rural dimension of 
old civilizations”.'*^ But this was the study of 
civilization from })ottoin upwards, the idea of 
‘civilization’ wms incidental to the holistic com¬ 
prehension of little communities. In the last years 
of his life, liowev(T, he gavt* as a framework for 
the study of civilization from lop downwards, 
as it were. In his address. ‘Civilizations as 
Cultural Slrurtiin's ?’ he define'^ civilization as 
“a striicliirc of tradifion^' and then analyses this 
entity in terms of its con<itituents-—great tradi¬ 
tion and little tradition. A civilization has a 
‘reflective’ dimension, whicli is consciously 

nurtured and maintained hv the urban literati. 
This eonstitutc's the great tradition, the 

tradition which feeds the unity of a whole 
civilization. The numerous ‘little traditions’ 

refer to the locrd traditions, maintained by the 
great majority of illiterate people in a ‘primary’ 
('ivilization. The great and the little traditions 
are in constant interaction. What Redfield 
emphasized about civilizations was the social 

organization of tradition^the way in which 
elements of action are put together in any 
particular case of transmission of tradition”.® 
But a civilizalion being both a process and a 
product, the neglect of the content of civiliza¬ 
tion in favour of process was a lacuna in 
Redfield’fi scheme. Milton Singer, in his re¬ 

cently edited hook. ‘Traditional India : Structure 
and Change’, provides a more complete picture 
of the idea of a civilization as ^structure ofi 
tradition’, for. he includes among its operational 
concepts not only ‘the social organization of 
tradition’, hut also that of ‘cultural perfor¬ 
mances. cultural media and cultural structure* 
which purports to fill in the lacuna left behind 
in Redfield’s work. 




Al^PTHROPOLOGY AND THE 


Tlieae above'^meati6ned concepts at once 
pinpoint our attention on the deflective* dimen- 


After a first brief childlike decade or two oil 
outright speculation anthropology settled^ dowB ’ 


sion of a civilization. An important aspect of 
the special strategum adopted by anthropologists 
making study of civilizations, especially of those 
which are ‘heteronoinoiis’ and the undergoing a 
‘secondary transformation’ (such as metropolitan 
urban crnircs in India), needs rlarificatioTi, 
This is the asjH'cf of ‘culturc-consciousness’ and 
of the notion of mil are as a value in ilself 
which is cullivated in such c(’nlres. This idea 
approxirnale the lilciary view of eulhirc as 
intelleetualization. It is witf» this difrcrcnce, in 
mind and mustering to liis ad\antagc his intimate 
experience of varied and dissimilar oullures and 
value systems, that llie anthropologist can study 
literary movements, trends in art and styles in 
fashion mori' lioli^lieally than the C(m\enri()nal 
historian of art and literary crilie. '^Jlie«e yne- 
c.iselv circ ako the asjieet'- of eiillural manifes¬ 
tation in a civili/.alion which liave so long hecn 
the almost ('xelusive roneerTi l]i-^torianf^ 

liternttcurs. and th«' ])ur'-ijei- of tht^ Inunanilies 
in general. 

And finally, ow' eannot fail to mention 
A. L. KioeherV i !) n«oiMjmrm!aI cun- 
Iributions in fiJ'-fciinj? rlnM.T 'its l»r:\wrri aiithro- 
pologv aittl lilt* lunniinitifs anti in preeisrly defin¬ 
ing this relationship Ih^ sPidietl f‘hangt‘s in 
trend.s of latlit's’ fa'-ln<m^‘ anti tlie hislorv oi 
literary nioyemrnfs a■^ part of lii.s anthropologi¬ 
cal Avoik. llis humjnisiie s’uoMt's ar*’ eontained 
in tjiat volume willi inaLMiilic^'nl ‘■palio-t(an[)t>raI 
sweep and cnc\ lonacdJc range tilled "The Con¬ 
figuration*^ of Cull lire Crowlh’. Tie acknnwletlaed 
the great influence yvhich ])hilt)SOf>l>ers of history 
like Toynhee, Spangler and Danielvcvskv ex¬ 
ercised on hipri and he was eoristdous. al)ove all, 
of the definite advance which anthrtiptdogy wa^ 
making in the direction of tlie humanities. He 
sums up the whole issue in a paper, entitled ‘The 
History of the Personality of Antliropologv*, 
published only a few months before his death 
last year; where he says : 

“Since personalities are hiilially determined 
by their ancestry, it is a relevant fact that 
anthropology was originally not a soc ial sreinee 
at all. Its father was natural seienre: its mother 
aesthetically tinged humanities. Both parents 
want to attain reasoned and generalized con¬ 
clusions; but they both also want to reach them 
by way of their senses as well as by reasoning. 


to starting directly from experienced phenomena# 
with a bare minimum of ready-made abstraction,: 
and tlicory, but with a glowing conviction that 
it was entering new teri itor/ and making dis- 
eoverv. Us discovery was consc;iousness of tho ^ 
world of ( ulure, an enormous product and a vast 
inlhn nce, wilh forms ami palterns of its own and; 
a validating principle : relativity. There werel'/- 
far luaundaries to this dimense, which included* 
in its toialily alike our own and the most remote' 
and di\ers<i liuinan productivities. The vision^ 
was wide, eliariK^I and stirring. It may perhaps '' 
fairly he railed romantic; c'crtainly it emerged'/ 
historienllv about at the timey>oint when aesthetic 
mmanlieism was intelleetuali/ang. The pursuit 
of Arilhropnh.;/v mu^t f>flen have seorned strange 
and uselixt, to niany peopl(\ but no one has ever . 
eallo<l It an arid, or a tom less or a di«imal 5science. 

“\nw aia’uiity ha^- ‘=Hiolen upon us. The 
lime« and utiillarianisin have eaughl up with US, 
cTMl we find uurselves eia^^-ififd and assigned to ' 
thr- sei(*i\res. It is a dimmer atmosphere, 

with the smo.^ of jargon soTuetimes hanging 
lK'a\ V t ane?.oli/atiniis no h raier «nffice; we are ’, 
to wr>r^ln'p ah^tiaeiTifU; sharp sensory^ 
outliiies luivo ujr’hf'd into lo'^icoA'crba! ones. Ab 
oiir dailv hrf'ad wi' iin'ent hvpotltesis in order 
fo th» m. as we are fold is the constant 
nraetire tin* hieh frilM* of tdiv*^ieislfl. If at”. 
Iime< soin(> of you. like mvMdf. fet'l somewhat - 
ill ea-«" in llie house of coeial ^cienre, do not 
woTuler • we an' rhanL’'ehn"s ihcrein, our true 
paternity lies elsewhiTc”.^^ 
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THE CRISIS IN LAOS 

Bv R. K. VASIL, M.A... Ph.D. 


On December 26, the Laotian King llecv 
into Vientiane, R)r the first time since ihc' 
coup, to ha\e cliscu.ssi(;ns with tlie ne\ 
government. On hi.s ndiirn to the Royal 
capital the King issued a decree apprinin;.- 
the formation of (lie “jirovisional” govern¬ 
ment headc'd by Fhince Boon Oum Hdie 
decree aLsn announced the dissolution of 
the earlier goi errim«'n1 of Prince Sour'anna 
The Bonn Oum government had earlier re 
ceived the con,sent of tlie National Assemblv 

In the me.antime, on Decemlx'r 25. tlv' 
Soviet Government had .sent a note t(' the 
British Government in which it had pro- 
po.sed the c.alling of a conference of coun^iaes 
which hati participated in the Geneva Con¬ 
ference .and the revival of the International 
Commi.ssion. 

On December .50, the I.aotian Govern¬ 
ment announced that the country had been 
invaded by regular North Vietnamese 
troops and it warned that unless the inva¬ 
sion was stopped it would appeal to friendly 
governments for aid in fighting back the 
invasion.'' Tlie North Vietnamese Gov¬ 
ernment was f|uick in denying these reports 
and it stated that the reports “had the aim 
of camouflaging and further extending the 
intervention bv American imperialists and 
their SEATO allies in Laos.”'" 

Fighting between the left wing and the 
pro-Western forces went on. Reports had 
been in circulation for .some time that the 
Soviet Union was giving sub.stantial aid to 
the left v/ing forces via Hanoi. Regular air 
lifts by Russian planes had been reported. 
,;;;pn January 3, the Government of Prince 
ife^un Oum in a cable to the United Nations 


accused the Sovii't Union of simplving wai’ 
materials to the left wing forces. The same 
d'lv tlie Slate Department in Washington 
ehai’i'od offieiallv for the first time that. 
^■^b;Aan1ial mimVier of Noi tli Vietnanunc 
tr<ioj).s h'ld been parachu'ed inlri Laos' 
fi'lu' statc'menl furlhi'r ehar'^ed tha' 
December 1.5, Soviet aircraft.s had carried 
('III 160 flights in'n Laos wilh war materials 
for the forcf's of Konn I,e .-uid the Pa‘be‘ 
LiOo. However, earlier on .Tanuarv 2 a 
spokr'sirtan of the British L'o*'f'i'Tn nffieo 
had slated that (bo Briti.sb Giwermpent h.ad 
received no confirmation of the reporis re¬ 
garding the entry into Laos rrf reauiar North 
Vietnamese troops or air lift by Rxissiar. air¬ 
crafts of war materials. 

This period witnessed intense diploma¬ 
tic activity. There were considerable diplo¬ 
matic exchanges between Britain, Cambo¬ 
dia, China, Democratic' Re])ublic of Vietnam, 
France, Laos. India, the United Slates and 
the Soviet Union. Various plans to re.solve 
the crisis were suggested. All the countries, 
except the United States and the pro- 
Weslorn Govenrment in Laos and perhaps 
China.-" favoured the immediate recall of the 
International Commission and later the call¬ 
ing of a larger conference. The proposal for 
a larger conference was first made by Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, Head of State and 
Chief of the Cambodian Government. Prince 
Norodom had proposed that the signatories 
to the Geneva agreements together with the 
three members of the International Commis- 
.sion, the United States and three neighbours 
of Laos (Burma, Cambodia and Thailand) 
meet in a conference and discuss the crisis. 
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Britain and France, the closest allies of the British of their experience in Malaya W»d 
United States, were not opposed to the plan, that of the French in Vietnam where *they 
Initially until the beginning of this year had to fight a bloody war against Cominu-» 
the US attitude was based on the fear thai nist guerillas for over a decade after-the 
a neutralist regime would be soft towards Second World War. A shift in US position 
the Communists; it would not be able to started taking place in early January of 
check Communist subversion and would let this year, and the US Government began 
the country gradually slip into the Comma- moving towards an accommodation with the 
nist fold. The Americans believed tiiat the British and French view. It was reported 
only guarantee against Communist advance that the Secretary of State, Mr. Herler, had 
was a strongly pro-Western Government told the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
and they a.ssumed that such a Governinonl American Senate that the US Government 
could be maintained by force. The earlier woald not oppose the revival of the Inter¬ 
successes achieved by the forces of General national Commission on the condition that 
Phoumi Nusavan further strenglhonod the Ihe Laotian Government (Boun Oum 
view’ that a pro-Western Government could Government) approved the move. But at 
be maintained by force. With liie esia- thus tune the Boun Ourn Government would 
blishment of the Boun Oum Government have approved the plan only if it was recog- 
things were not too bad as far as the Ajne- msed as the legal Government of Laos. The 
licans were concerned. As a result tin- change in administration in the United 
US Government was against the revival of States brought a furtiicr change in the US 
the International Commis.sion. It was al.^o atlitudo and the United Slates Government 
afraid that the recall of the Commission, giadualiy and grudgingly came round to 
consisting of neutralist India, Commiini.it 'he proposals. On March J5, President 
Poland and the only Western Govcrnincul Ktumedy told his Press Conference that the 
Canada, would be more helpful to the Com- United Slates would like to see “a genuinely 
munisfs and. therefore, vvould serve no independent and neutral Laos winch is the 

ful purpose. Moreover, the jiroposal of a ma.stor of its own fate.”'' And the declin- 
14 nation conference did not lied lavour '"g military jio.sition of the pro-Western 
with the US Government lor it iovoive i Govormiient and the changed US attitude 
sitting with Comnuimst China accioss lh < forced the pru-Westeru Government to 
.same conference tabitv Thih the US did accept the jiropo.sals. 

not relisli at all. 'I’he .situation was complicated because 

Both Britain and India, in principle, had of the fact that the Americans had recognis- 
no objection to the 14 nation cunlerenco ed the pro-WcsltM’n Government of Boun 
plan. But they desired immediate action Oimi and General Phoumi whereas the 
so as to slop any further worsening of li-.e Ci>nimunist Slates led by the Soviet Union 
situation and chocking any extousion oi sOil] recognised Prince Souvannu Phouma 
the conflict. This was only pos.iib.e as Die legal I’limo Minister of Laos. The 
through the immediate revival ol ti.e jiu-hlrm was that of accrediting the Inter- 
International Commission which could be iiational Cumniissinn to om' of the two gov- 
gathered together at .short noUce. .A ernments. To get out of this difficulty the 
larger conference would oliviuusly tai;o a lifi-iaii proposed to the Soviet Union that 
long time to organise and arrange. ihe Commission be accredited to the Laotian 

Britain and India persistently mad - King. However, the King was known to 
attempts to impress upon the Government be inclined towards the Boun Oum Govern- ‘ 
of the United States the sanity of their ment. 

viewpoint. They believed that only a In the middle of March, Prince Souvanna 
political and negotiated settlement of the Phouma, the Prime Minister who had him- 
crisis was possible. A military settlement self gone into exile in neutralist Cambodia, 
was neither possible nor would lead any- undertook a tour of important world capi- 
where. The Americans were told by the tals with the aim to acquaint friendly 
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couKtrics with the situation in Laos and 

V 

his vi<‘wpoint. His travels wore to lake him 
to New Delhi, Cairi^ Paris, Washington, 
Moscow, Peking and Hanoi. At the same 
time intense diplomatic activity continued. 
On the 23rd March, 1961, (ho British Gov¬ 
ernment anrionnced a three stage plan to 
end the crisis in Lao.s and appealed to the 
Soviet Union to join Britain in its execution. 
The throe stage peace proposal which had 
the approval of (lie Goveinment of the 
United States envisaged : (i) a joint appeal 
for cease-ure by Britain and Soviet Uu.'-sia ; 
(ii) the revival of the International Com¬ 
mission for Laos ; and (iii) holding of an 
international conference to attempt a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the Laotnin crisis.-- The 
plan meant that the British and the Suvief 
Foreign Ministers would appeal to the two 
sides for an immediate cease-tire. If there 
was a satisfactory response to the ccase-lirc 
call the two foreign ministers v/ould llicji 
immediately levive the International Com¬ 
mission “to verify w’hether the cease-tire 
was elfective.” And finally when the inter¬ 
national ComruiS'don was satislied that an 
effective cease-iire had taken place th*.' 
international confcrenco would be convened. 

On March 25, Biilain told Russia lli'.r 
unless a leply was tt.(.-eived by March 27, 
the British Government would seriously 
consider direct action along with tlie other 
SEATO member countries. It wa.s r('poit(d 
that Uie British Govornmont bad ‘‘.swimo 
completely behind the US policy of taking 
a firm line with Ru.ssja, while declaring iiei 
readiness to negiitiate ova r Laos.”-'* On the 
27th March, foreign minister of the SEATO 
countries nut at liangkok and ■'vaincd that 
organisation was ready to take “apimojur'lL 
action” if armed attempts tn gain control 
of Laos were continued. Ilewever, the 
action was not specified. Ihit it was obvi¬ 
ous that this meant armed intervention. 
The Asian members of the SEATO— 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippincrs- - 
had been pressing the Western members 
for a long lime for aimed intervenHon by 
SEATO and they had shown their readme,'..^ 
to contribute forces, when required, for the 
purpose. 

However, the situation was not allowed 


to drift any further. On April 24, the 
British and the Soviet Governments appeal- 
ed for a cease-fire in Laos, urged for the 
revival of the International Commission 
and issued invitations to attend the propos¬ 
ed 14 nation conference in Geneva on May 12, 
The International Commission which had 
roluctanlly suspended its work ,at the re¬ 
quest of the neutralist Premier, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, assembled' in New 
Delhi on April 28 and resumed its work. At 
the tiiric of writing this article the Commis¬ 
sion with it.s slatf has reached Vientiane 
to check the effeclivcncs.s of the cea-se-lire. 
However, the response to the cease-fire call 
issued more than two weeks ago has so far 
iKit been satisfactory. Stray fighting be¬ 
tween tJie two sides still continues and 
cease-fire negotiations have yet to be start¬ 
ed. Arrangements for the 14 nation con¬ 
ference in Geneva have been completed and 
the scene is shifting from tiny Lao.s to the 
traditional meeting place of diplomats, the 
lake city of Geneva. 

So far the facts. 

Now tlie crisis in Laos raises certain 
(jueslions. Is Prince Souphanouvung, the 
leader of the Pathet Lao, a hardened Com¬ 
munist ? What IS the e.xleiil of Communist 
mfiue'nce and control over Pathet Lao ? Is 
a neutral Laos really the solution of the 
jiroblein in Laos ? Is not it too late for the 
establishment of an effective and real neu¬ 
tral government in Laos ? What are the 
ha.st.s and final aims of Communists in Laos ? 

Prince Souphanouvong was boi'n in 
1912 and had his early education in Hanoi. 
Later in 1987, he took a degree in engineer¬ 
ing in Paris. In 1945, he joined the Free 
l.aos movement but five years later he broke 
from it because the other leaders did not 
support him in his efforts to link it with the 
movement in North Vietnam led by Ho 
Chi Minh. The leaders who opposed this 
move were the two half-brothers of the 
Prince, Prince Potsarath and Prince Sou¬ 
vanna Phouma. Prince Pelsarath later re¬ 
tired from politics. In 1950, Prince Sou¬ 
phanouvong left the Free Laos movement, 
withdrew north to the Burma-Siam-Laos 
border and there established the Pathet 
Lao movement. And since then he has 
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been at the head of the movement. Is he a for the well-being of their people. 6lit, i' 
hardened Commuiiist or is he only a genu- could be argued that that wo^ld be a <|an- 
ine left wing nationalist pushed to the gerous thing to allow because once an ajrea 
Communist side by the folly of the falls into Communist hands it is impossible 
Americans ? It is difficult to assert that to get it back. They know hiAv to keep it. 
he is a hardened Communist. There is no With the sort of set up they have a return 
definite proof. But (his much i.s certain to democracy is not possible. The Hunga- 
that his movement has been closely Imkcd rian uprising is a case in point. Therefore, 
with the movement in North Vietnam. It one cannot take chances with them. Bene- 
is again a fact that he has been aided and fit of doubt could hardly be given to organi- 
advised by the Communists for a long time, sations known for their Communist leanings 
In 1953, the North Vietnamese invaded Laos and maintained mainly through Commu- 
and took over a considerable part of Laos, nist aid. 

The area has been under Pathel Lao con- The Russians liave been clever enough 
trol ever since. Granted, Prince Soupha- to recognise the usefulness of neutralist 
nouvong may not be a Communist, trained regimes. The Americans, till lately, refused 
in Moscow and directly guided by Moscow to recognise the fact that uncommitted 
or Peking and working for them, Howevci', nations are a better safeguard against Com- 
Ihis fact must bt' emphasized that he has rnunist advance than corrupt pro-Western 
been aided by the Communists and has Governments maintained only by force, 
been their best bet for the spread of Com- The eventual aim of the Communists is to 
munism in Laos. Why should the Com turn Laos into a Communist state. Laos is 
munists aid him ? It could be understand- strategically of great importance. “Posses- 
able if it was a case like supporting Nasser, sion of it—or access through it that might 
There the Communisis w'cre supporting be granted by a left wing ‘neutralist’ 
Nasser against Biitain, France and Israel, government—v/ould enable the Communists 
The question was that of fighting colonial- to move men and materials against Sout i 
ksni. The Russians could very well expect Vietnam, Thailand and Cambodia at will, 
the praise of uncommitted nations in A.sia Without Laos the Communists can bring 
and Africa and pose as the champions of pressure only against the well-guarded 
the cause of dependent peoples. But that short northern border of Sc'uth Vietnam.”"'* 
is not the case in Laos. It could be main- In South-East Asia Laos should have the 
■Gained that the govornmoiit headed by top priority with the Communists. The 
Prince Boun Oum. is directly the creation Communists have designs over Laos. Laos 
of the Americans and is under their domi- opens up the whole of mainland South-Ea.sl 
nation. The Communisis arc merely aid- Asia. The countries in the area have 
ing genuine nationalists fighting against strong Communist parties. There are vSigni- 
American imperialists and their stooges, ficant Chinese minorities. About ]/5th of 
Hut this could not be said for the earlier the population of Thailand consists of 
j.'eriod when most of the governments in Chinese. The Chinese arc only slightly 
l^aos wore headed by Prince Souvanna outnumbered by the Malays in Malaya. A 
Phouma, a known neutralist, not suspected vast majority of these Chinese have syra- 
even by the Communists of being a stooge pathies for new and more powerful China. 
')f Western imperialism. Therefore, the The minorities have a strangle hold over 
fact is that the Pathet Lao have been fighting the local economies. These factors make 
against their own people for control over the area extremely vulnerable to Commun- 
baos. One thing, however, must be granted ism. The Communists are also coaascious 
them that the Americans through the pro- of it. Therefore, the importance of the 
'\^estern elements in Laos never allowed contest in Laos. Now the Communists 
them to participate in government and would support the Pathet Lao only if it was 
prove that they were not Communists and directly controlled by Communists or the 
were genuine Laotian nationalists working Communists were in it and could gradually 
5 
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take over its leadership or the leadership 
wu.s t^xtremely sympathetic to them and 
th-y could derive fienofils The last alter- 
nativo is out ol' the question at this moment. 
'I'ho Communist., must havi- cros.scd that 
stage a long tinu 'oack. 1'he movement has 
been under ihoii- iniliuaice lor the last ten 
years or so. 'I’lioy would bo fools il they 
have not planted their own trusted men in 
the movennait through whom later it coulrl 
be taken over. 

Filially, till’ question is if neutralism i.s 
advi.sabli' in the ca.se ol Laos when Com¬ 
munist aim.s are c-leai There is no doubt 
about Commimist aims. The question is 
only how to check them and not to let Laos 
slip into the Communist fold. There are 
other circumstances. Laos has a 800 km.. 
long common border with Communist China 
and Nonh Vieinam Fur the last seven or 
eight year.': a very iargi- part of the country 
has been contiolied by !hi Communisis or 
their ini n. The Patiiot Lao during the last 
ten yeai-s iuive receixed considerabk' aid 
from tile Communists. Pathol Lao men 
have been trained in INorlh Vietnam. 
Their only contacts iiavi been either v. ilh 
North Vietnam or China They havi' been 
fighting .'igain.st armies niaintamed with 
American aid loi quite some lime. Is it 
possible now if they aie given ihi’ chance 
they Would not hax'c very .stiong s\anpathi('> 
for the Communists, witli whose aid they 


have survived. The question why this was 
allowed to happen and why the Americans 
forced these genuine left wing nationalists 
into the hands of Communists is not very 
important. The Americans are guilty of 
that and there is no denying the fact. Bui 
iloes this help in any way now ? It is diffi¬ 
cult to establish a genuine and ^effective 
neutralist government with the pai^icipation 
of Pathet Lao. If such an attempt is made 
the government would not bo allowed to 
last for long. The Communists would not 
give whatever they have gained in Laos for 
nothing. They do not worship neutrality ; 
it is only a better alternative than a pro- 
Western Government. 
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THE CONGO STORY 

7. “To Win or Lose It All” 

By CHANAKYA SEN" 


TilK year I%1 started with an exchange of 
telegrams between Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Macmillan expressing senlimenls of fieace and 
goodwill. Both said llial ifiey wint' looking for¬ 
ward to ‘‘profitalde co-nperalion” in tackling the 
tasks ahead. In tlic Uriited States the cight-vt ar 
old Kt‘pnblican adininislralion was rapidl) fol<l- 
ing up to make way for the in<‘oniing Democratic 
Adminislratirm headed liy President Joltn F. 
Kennedy. From his oAhv' in llic Kremlin Mr. 
Khrushchev^ sent a Nt?w message to Mr. 

Kennedy Jioping that, under th(' new American 
Admini'^tration. lelations iK'tween the Soviet 
Idiiion ami the Fniled Slati'*^- w^Jiiid develop “on 
fresh and more reasonable lines*’. 

The Foiled Nations As.sein!»]\ bad left the 
Cori^o prolflf'in (o the charge of tie* SeMelnrv- 
Ceneral. wb(» was now under tlie nmsfnni attack 
of th(' Son ie| Fni(»n. and faitli in wlinso leader¬ 
ship had sjonewhal fliminislied m the major Afro- 
Asian caf)ifals. Mr. Harnr?iarskjoeId imisl luive 
he(*n a veiv lirr‘rl man uadin*: thmiieh (he vvilder- 
ness of tile Ass.'nd‘!v df'halr- nn the F.mgo, 
picking out eonsh;aiiv(' idea■'^ w}ii( h mich^ be 
of help. Tlif' f:.N. wa- ne.w ]jhled again'I a 
formidahh^ arra\ of pra'ldeuis. Nos <ndv^ weie 
the l»ig Powi'r^. unable to agr<‘<’ on tin* fimda- 
mcmlals of the r.’oTr'o proldiTm the non- 
rornmitted nations had failed to hr In'* ihf' former 
together, while, in the Cony^o. itself, theie was 
total politiral confusion and (<.m]il('lr rconoTriir 
collapse. 

Several moves were initiated with ihf*. 
beginning of the new y<Mr to start a new h*af in 
the Congo drama. The U.N. Conciliation 
Commission arrived in Leopoldville at the 
beginning of January 1o try to bring about an 
agreement between Congolese leaders. The 
Commission was originally composed of 1^ Afro- 
Asian members, but four of them, the TTnited 
Arab Republic, Cuinea, Mali and Indonesia* 
had withdrawn l»e(.ans(» of their oTjpnsiticei to 
U.N. policy in the Congo. Mr. TTammarskjofld 
himvSelf arrived in I.eopo1dvilh» to help the 
Commission in its work. Mr. Kasavubu 
announced on January 2 his plan to call a round¬ 
table conference of Congolese political leaders 
on January 25 with the purpose of changing 


the CongoV Basic Law. Thisphould have 
the prcseive of the. Congolese Parliament, but.' 
Mr. Kasavnbii declared that Parliament was^ 
“unsuitabk'' for tlic purpose as it did not in¬ 
clude T(']ires(mlativcs from all regions. The 
niovc had VVt^'-tern support, and Mr. Kasavubu’s 
spokesmen ev(‘n hiiilcd that an effort would be 
mad(‘ h^ persiKide Mr. I.umumba to attend the 
C(mhu*enee. 

The most outstanding development in the 
Cong^o at (he beginning of the new year was 
(lie speetaeular iise in Mr. Lumumba's political 
•-tnlnr'*. I ft! Ijjd beerN in prison for more than a 
nemtli. Tbt' Fniled Nations had taken no 
nuM^LMC' to spfun' his release. Tie had been dis¬ 
owned and ;d>aiidonr'd l>v the United Stales and 
llir eriliie Wr-^fe^n idor Again-l him had been 
massed tl lro«^ps of Mobutu and Tsbombe. the 
polifi(‘al ('liiran(*ry of Kasaviibu combined with 
lh(‘ pafionai'^e of Bi'lgium. Yet. in Tanuarv 1061, 
In', influence had spi<^ad all over the Congo and 
Ins followers effeetivelv ('ontiollefi rr than a 
Mold r)f flu* nliole roimtrv. 

The 'V*V' Idrh- Th^ws uroI» on January 
^'i • ‘Lva n u'hile langnisbin'r in jail in Thvs- 
iflv uhere lu* lias been imprisoned by tha 
re:iie.e Pr'sidiaU Jo-epli Ka'-rivnbiu Mr. 

Tairrnnnb.i remain'^ the dominant figure on the 
Comnde'^e oolilic'al Mem That bn I was under- 
seort'd last wetL bv a rumour that siil)m^quentlv 
prf>ved false- that the Tlivsvilk' .earrison had 
^Mutinied and tha^ Mr. T.unmmba had escaped. 
The reyiorl sent thonsaTids (fl B^d^o'ans and other 
wldfes neeimj from T.eopoldville across the 
Cnncf* river In Bra77av'ille. ra]»ital of thc’ French 
CoMf/o Republif. Mt Tamiumba’is continued 
irnni T‘-onmf*nf. bowcvi^r. did not prevent the 
penetration last week bv bis followers of wider 
spread area.s of tlie Cfmtm where they are ' 
fhre.alenin.^^ the countrv with imminent civil 
w'ar.’’ 

Th e pan^ r ^'^ave the frdlowing picture of 
T.iimumba’s effeeflvc' iTiflnenet' in five provinces 
of the Com/o, that is. all over the country 
e-xrpof T.f'opoldvjlle : 

In Stanlevville. natnfal of Orientale province,;* 
Tamnimba’s followers had set up a government ' 
which claimed to be the lawful GovernTnent of: 
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the (iongo. Its leader, Mr. jA^ntoine Gizenga, had 
an itjfrny of seven thousand men, 
f |in Katanga Lumiiniha force estimated 
al g-')out 00() jienetraled the nortliern area of 
the province (-jid proclaimed a new province 
known as T.ulmilwi with llie capital at Manono. 
They Avere aldtd l^y Raluba tribesmen who had 
been warrifig with Moise T«^hombe, Prt^sident 
of seccv-iMni.st Katanga.” 

In KiviK the capital. Hukavu, and most of 
tile prosince were in tlie liands of Lumumba’s 
followers. 

Kasai -“N’orthern Kasai is the home of 
Mr. Luniumlia’s own tribe, the Batetelas, and 
they Avoiild surely weh'ome aiiy invasion by the 
LuTnunil)a forces now fanning out throughout 
the Congo.” 

fn the K(fLialeur jirovince, pro-T.umurnba 
fnir(\s piMielratatrd frv)m neighhouring Orienlale 
al scAernl points. 

The Nt'iv York Times summed up the 
Cfuigo’s political picture! in the following words: 
“Unless Mr. Lnninmba participates in the 
Januarv 2o conference and some observers in 
the Congo were jiredicting last Avoek that he 
would be out of jail by th(‘n it is hard to ^^ee 
boAA^ it eonld aceoniplisb a n^alistic scllhnnent. 
On the other hand. If Mt. Lumumba does attend, 
he is likelv^ to dominate the conference— a 
development tlmt would be viewed wu'th con¬ 
siderable alarm bv tin' W^'Mern powers in vicAV 
of Mr. T:Umnmba’K pro-Communist inclinations 
and because his own previous control over the 
Congo precipitated bitter factional strife,” 

The surcc‘ss of the Taimumba forces had 
alarmed the West as Avell as the Kasavubu- 
Mo})Ulu-Tshoinbe group in tlie Congo. On 
January 2 Lelgium had allowed Mobutu to use 
the trust lerritory of Ruanda-Uriindi for an 
attack on Ihikavu. capital of Kivu province. 
Rriissels radio reported that the arrival of 
Mobutu’s troops in Ruanda-TVundi coincided 
with a formal request by Kasavubii that they 
might be allowed to land in the trust territory 
because there Avas no suitable airstrip in Kivu 
province. The fart Avas that most of Kivu aa^is 
threatened by the T.umiimba forces and the onlv 
efTective Avav of lannchiiur an attack was through 
the adioinine ferritorv f)f Ruanda-Ilrundi. 

The Relgian action immediately drew a 
protest from Mr. Ifammarskjoeld, while the 
Soviet Union asked for a meeting of the Security 


Council to discuss what it described to be a new 
Relgian threat to international peace and 
security. The Council met in the second week 
of January with another violent exchange 
befween *he Soviet delegate, Mr. Zorin, and the 
Setretary-Gcneral, Mr. Hainmarskjoeld who was 
ajiparenlly satisfied with a Relgian assurance 
that tin* Ruaiula-Uiundi incident would not 
happen again. A U.A.R. resolulic^i condemning 
Belgium for pcrmilling the trust territory to be 
used for the tiansit of Mobutu’s troops was 
lost. It was supported by the three Afro-Asian 
members of the Council, llu' U.A..H.. Lib(*ria and 
Ceylon, ns Avell as by the, Soviet Union;, but all 
the other seven membfTs abstained. 

Mr. Ilammarskjfudd’s arrival in Leopoldville on 
Janiuny 1 coincidt^d Avilh a large pro-Lurnumba 
demonstration in the ("ongolcsc capital. Hundreds 
of (^»ngolese demanded tlie iclease of Mr. 
Lumumfm and the Secrelarv-(general Avas taken 
by lieIi(‘opler from the aiilield to U.N. head- 
(piaiiers. On January Jk tlio U.]\. lu'adquarlers 
in I fa* Congo reported that there! had been fcirly 
larg(' movements of ]iro-Liimuinba troops in 
Northern Katan,ga. 'Fliis eruption of Lumumba 
follow'ds ill Tslioiiihc\s oAMi provinee Avas a 
matt(T of ^eliolw eoncern for those wLo AAa:!rc 
o|)posed to Taimumlia’s return to Congo’s 
h-adership. Tsliombe, at a news confiTfuice in 
Kli'^ahetliA ille on January 0, described the 
1 umurnfia siqiporters a- “ronmnini'^t-inspired 
peojde wliove aim was to ‘^ovic'li/e the Avholc! of 
Onfral Afiica.” He dcinciinled that the United 
Nations should intervene wdth force to stop the 
Lnnuimlia forces from taking the town of 
Manono which th('v Avere threatening. A few 
davs later U.N. forces did intervene to prevent 
large-scale civil war in the Congo. The result 
of this intervention was that the Lumumba 
fore(‘.s could not advance beyond 'Manono and 
when, abf>ut a month later the reinforced troops 
of Tshonibe. officered by Belgians, launched a 
counter-attack on Manono they had to retreat. 

There were two further developments in 
the first days of the new year. The shadow of 
the Congo crisis loomed over Belgium ever 
since the Belgian interA'ention in August, 1960. 
Several austerity measures had been introduced 
by the Government but they failed to meet the 
erisi<i. Towards the end of the year the Govern¬ 
ment brought forward a comprehensive legis¬ 
lation which, among other things, proposed a 
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serious restriction of the social-security services. 
This touched oflf a heated controversy all over 
Belgium. 'Fhere were riols in the labour areas 
followed by large-scale arreslcs ol workers’ 
leaders. In Parlianienl ilsclf, Govenuuent and 
Opposition iTienilx'rs ciinie lo bltnvs. Simul¬ 
taneously, the Frcjich-speaking population (d 
Wollonia, soulliern Belgium, detnanded ^^iiealer 
sel[-del<T?iiiiiatiun in a uxmikm andun» to King 
Baudouiri. In January the (ioalilion (ioM inmcnt 
led by Mr. Kyskears broke up follovvin;; (Idler- 
ences heUveen the h\o major parlies, (he Social 
(ihyistian.s and llu^ liberals. 7 he King bad to 
dissolve ParliaiiKml and order fresh ehnlions. 

TIic seca^nd importanl d(’\ elo])menl wa- the 
holding (»f the Casablanra Conferenec' in the 
first week of Janarc. As u(' have alii-adv ernai, 
(his eo]iferen(‘(' divlared its solid -’Up})orl for the 
leadersliip of raiinu'n))ti, for r*a‘oin (aiing llu* 
Congrilese Ikirliament and for the iniinefliato 
withdrawal ol all nel..Man ]xn’^Oiiiiel from llu' 
Gongo. 

By lh(' inkhlle of Jamiaiy. the balanetvsheot 
ill the Gengo \\as large]v in fa\<»nr of the 
inijirisuned and \(‘t indefaligalile Bat rice 
Liiirnunlta. Paul Tlolfman, the A e/e \ oi h Tinff's 
eoi r('>-poiid('nt in keopn|d\ i!|e, eoneerled tb it 
half of the entire (iongo was under llu’ efTi'flive 
control -in a rn'lharv scnv,f‘ -Md the pio- 
Luninniba forees. ()ver (he dflen" half Tided 
PiTsid('nl Kasavulni in f.eopoldv ilh', 'J'sliombe 
in Soutli Katanga, and Kahmji in some parts of 
Kasai. The Iroojis unde] Mobiitn win* trying, 
without snceess. to eontain llie TanuJi'nldist 
ad\nnee fiiit the fiasco of lln* landing in Bnnnda- 
Uinjlidi not onlv diminished llie efieetivenrss of 
Mohntir.s military leadership, il aKo cause? 1 the 
Western powers considerable em1>arrassment. 

HolTrnan said, “the tackling of I be Buanda- 
Uriindi operation caused internalional trouble 
for the Leopoldville regime and resulted in 
noticeable loss of prestige by Gob Mobutu.” 

In Katanga. Tshombe was not only con¬ 
fronted wdth the advancing Lumiimbist troops in 
North Kasai, but also with the r.rowdrcr opposition 
to bis regime from the Raluba tribesmen who 
were receiving tbo Lnmumlia forces with o]>en 
arms. A/bout Kasai, HofTman reported on January 
J4. ‘‘Kasai has practicallv ceased to exist as an 
administrative unit. The South of the province 
has seceded ns an independent Baluba state whose 
leaders are being wooed both by Leopoldville 


and Elisabethville. Luluabourg, the former? pro¬ 
vincial capital, has now really become ihi/ citadel 
(*f tlie Lulua tribe after theyexpulsioniof 
Balulias and the exodus of nAst Europeins . • .. 
^n*all wonder that Nortli Kasjli is now generally 
C()ii^idcn*d to he the next 'objective of pro*- 
l.timurriba fon es.'’ The rumour w'as gaining 
giound in (ht* Gongolf‘se capital that Patrice 
LurnumlM w'^idd out of prison by January 25, 
lh(* d.iv the f <)unfl-lable (onferetice called by 
I’ir«iil('nl K.!''.i\ii1iu wa, «r|ir<iulefl to begin. 

A' aln'.ulv nott-d. Lumuinl)a had been 
(let jinvd in llir I'diitniy (\'imp at Tbysville, about 
eieii'y mi](from 1-eopnldville. connected by one 
*'« \hr b(^t nil.ftnable u^nds in the Congo. Part 
of the a:jrri>.o)i at the mdilarv camp revolted in 
till! tliiid \vu-k of Januarv and they freed Mn 
lainnjmi )0 foi a .Miort while. The full story of 
Ibis n'voll ba-^ m^t \f‘t bi on told: n(‘w$paper 
i( ports ha\o l>(‘cn ‘•kotcliv. Hoffman’s report 
auk ‘‘A nu’iins of the garrison welching the 
fb'ic'o’s [Vuinijor ()m- political prisoner allowed 
him to ItMV' bis plaei' ('oncealment for a 

sboil perioik TInm b(' was airain locked up — or 
('?)]isc])t(‘d to return to bis ]dace of detention. 
M'be fTieupi'-tatiees of tlif' mutiny, which was 
touelird off bv' dcniands ffjr pav. are still con- 
troMM-hib Tin* fa(’t (bat all th(* leaders of the 
anli-fanrnimba rr^Mme rubbed to the scene to 
apjXM^o lie ted s(ddiers gave rise to 

Tinn?'‘nrs rd srrret Ticgoliations wit}] the deposed 
Prend? 

T]us bides more llian it revecds. A majority 
of tbe troops at tb?' nnHlar> camp staged a 
mulinv demanding better pa\. They were also 
TjrnvilJing lt> kee]) Lumumba in detimtion. They 
fr?*ed tbe d» po«ed Prime Mini'^ter w'ho addressed 
them, dlie newx was radioed to Leopoldville. 
Ka^avnlni Mobnin and others rushed to Thys- 
ville with packets of nvmev. The soldiers w^ere 
paid off. M?d»utn and Kasavuhu conferred with 
Lnrnirmha. lie w'as eitluT re-irnprisoned or he 
consented to return to his cell. Some reports 
suggested that he was sriven an assurance that he 
would be invited to lake part in tbe round-table 
conferenee. Tbe militarv as wtII as political 
situation now favourable for Lumumba, 

According to reports. eiTculatcd in Cairo and 
AMCcra, Lumumba agreed lo wait for the con¬ 
ferenee to reassert bis leadersliip. 

It w^^s at this iunetiire that a raher strange 
agreement was reached hurriedly between 
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Kcsavubu and Tshombe. Kasavubu was trying 
to aU Tshombe attend the round-table con- 
•fcrcrf^, Tshoiybe was sliowing no enthusiasm 
at fiil. He ha\l defied not only the Ilnited 
Nations but al|^o the Leopoldville regime. He 
would have seriously compromised the ‘inde¬ 
pendence’’ of Katanga if he agreed to atlejid the 
round-table talks called by President Kasavubu, 
There was. therefore, no love lost bi'twtM.ai 
Kasavubu and Tshombe. Bui a new situation 
had now’ arisen. The l^unmniba forces were 
ovcr-iunning the Country, in spile «»f the lielp 
Kasavubu and 'fshornbe were getting from 
Belgium and other smirees and in sfute of the 
United Nations. The new danger brought the 
two and) enemies of Tannumba togr^tlu^r. A 
secret deal w’as reached under wbieh Lumumba 
was whisked off from the Thvsville military 
camp to Kalani^a and handed over to Tsliombe. 
In return, Tshombe agrerd to attend the round¬ 
table conference. On his waw Mr. Lumumba 
was beaten up and tortured l>v his f*aplors. 

Here is tlu* Xciv York Times' assossnu til 
of this unexpected turn of events in the history 
of the Congo cTisis : "‘In a move surroinulod by 
mvsterv and stealth, the Western-backed ie,:u*ime 
of President Joseph Kasavid)U transferred Mr 
Lumumba from the army ramp in Tbysvillc, in 
Leopoldville province, where he lias been held 
prisoner •-inre early Dccernher, to a prison in 
Jadolville in the secessionist provinre f)f Katanga. 
En route Mr. Lumumba was reported to have 
been severely beaten bv Katanga police. The 
transfer of Mr. Lumumba to a prison Mr. 
Kasavubu evidently thought would he mc»re 
‘secure’, was eloquent testi?nonv to the fact that 
ex-Premier^—who has support of the Soviet Union 
and several of the Afro-Asian nations- -remains 
the key figure in the Congo crisis. The move 
was apparently motivated in part by the fact 
that the W’^eek before last (this was WTitten in 
the New York Times Weekly Review dated 
January 22, 1961) the Thvsville garrison— 

where Mr. Lumumba was said to have establi¬ 
shed friendly comieelions with several officers— 
mutinied briefly and was rf'ported to havs been 
on the point of freeing him. 

“But the mutiny had additional significance. 
Moise Tshombe, President of Katanga, is a 
bitter foe of Mr. Lumumba: his declaration of 
KatangaV secession last summer was in oppo- 
eition to the Lumumba policies. But Mr. Tshombe 


has also been holding aloof from aligning with 
the Kasavubu regime. However, the growing 
power and spread of the Lumumba forces in the 
C.ongo has become an increasing threat both to 
the weak Kasavubu (kivernmenl and to Mr* 
Tshoinb(*V hold on Katanga. Under the menace 
of that threat Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Tshombe 
have been moving toward a rapproNtement, The 
deliveranct* into Mr. Tshombe’s hinds by Mr. 
Kasavubu *»f his ehit'f pawn in the Congo 
struggle Ml. Jaimumba -was evidently and may 
even ha\e becni a condition of that rapproche¬ 
ment. 

“The base of the Lumumba forces is the 
separatist regifue that has been proclaimed in 
Stanleyville, (apital of Oritmtale or Eastern 
Province. reginu' is hcrub'd by Mr. 

Lumumba’s former Vi^'c-PriMViier. the pro- 
CommunisL Antoine Cizc-nga. Fanning out from 
Stanleyville the Taimumba foiec's have [lenelraled 
and DOW ermtiol large areas -nearlv fifty per cent 
ifi fartof llie (]ongo, iia hiding \h)rth Katanga 
and North Kasai, most of Kivn ])r(>vincc* and 
part of Equeattair.'*’ 

Th(' transfer of Mr. Lnmijinl»a to Katanga 
whieb the Ciiardimi of Maiiebostei* described as 
Irindin;: him over to the Ih'l'.dans. raised a storm 
of protest at ifie T/nited Nations and in many 
caiMtals of fh(' world. Mr. Hammarskiocld W'^as 
ae,ain urid^n a barratic of attack for his inability 
to prevent this transfer. But the immediate cri.sifi 
that !lireatr*rifd the United Nations in the Congo 
aff(‘cted its 20,000 strong operating force 
Several Afro-Asian countries threatened to with¬ 
draw their tioops from the Congo in protest 
against the transfer of laimumba to Katanga. 

It has aheadV been stated that the United 
Nations force had been assembled together by 
Mr. Hammarskjodd from a large number of 
nations and the hirdiest single contribution, from 
Morocco, was 3,139 troops. The other contribu¬ 
tions were fat the end of Januarv) : Tunisia 
2.580: Ethiopia 2,485; Nigeria 1.820; Ghana 
1.017; Indonesia 1,151; Guinea 738; the U.A.R. 
407: Sweden 679; Ireland 655; Sudan 394; 
Mali 612 and Liberia 236 troops. 

The United Arab Republic, Mali and 
Indonesia announced their decision to withdraw 
their trocjps. Similar threats came from Ghana, 
Guinea and one or two more countries. It be¬ 
came clear towards tbe end of January that in 
the next week or so, the U.A.R. and GbftQdiail 



CoutingenU would leave. If all the withdrawal 
threats were carried out, the United Nations 
would be losing at least a fourth of its strength. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld was alarmed by this pros¬ 
pect and he made it clear to all members of the 
lliiiled Nations that it would not be possible to 
carry" on the operation with a depleted strengtli. 
He had already been making secret soundings 
to India and other states for troops but the 
response so far had been unenthusiaslic. 

The crisis arose on top of the financial 
problem the Secretary-General had been grappl¬ 
ing with since the beginning of the operations. 
Tlie Soviet bloc couniries and France had refused 
to pay a penny. Several other countries were 
disinclined to pay more than a token countribu- 
tion. Tiic cost of the operation was being borne 
niostl) by the United Stales. At the year-end 
session of ihc General Assembly Mr. liamtnar- 
skjoeld had confessed bluntly to a stmse of 
frustration with regard to tlic financial aspect 
of the Congo problem. 

A third problem came in in the shape of 
inteniati<mal recognition of ibe Stanleyville 
Government as the legal Goverrmicnt of the 
Congo. Soon after Mr. Lumumba’s transfer to 
Katanga, the Stanleyville regime was recognized 
as the legal Congo Government by Ghana, 
Guinea, the United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia 
and several other couniries. Mr. llammarskjofId 
was thus faced with three pioblcms of an (‘inply 
Congo fund, a depleted U.N. foice grossly 
inadequate for the la^ks assumed in the Congo 
and two ‘"legal” governments in the Congo re¬ 
cognized by the international cornuiunity. 

On February 13, it was announced in 
Klisabethville, Katanga, that Lumumba had been 
murdered. The last words before hi^ capture by 
the Congolese national army in November had 
been, “1 shall die like (hindhi.” Ijimujiiba gavi* 
his life for tlie freedom and unity of the (Joiigo. 
His death shook I he conscience ot the world and 
plunged his country into the abyss of (duio.s. Yet, 
it was a challenge to international wisdom and 
statesnuinship. The slow and painful (Ujlliiics n[ 
a settlement in the Congo which emerged in tfie 
later months of 1%1 was result of the challenge 
ihrown by Lumumba to the world community 
by his final act of sacrifice. 

Andrew Wilson wrote in the London 
Observer of February 19, on the murder of Mr. 
bumumba : “The man of the theoretical struggle 


for unity versus federalism in the Congo WM noi 
tlie only Lumumba. Any brief record of | £1^ 
political career would leave much untold: 
fact, for example, that Lumumbas first revest ' 
was for American, and then United NationSy 
aid. That at Brussels it was, first the federalist 
Kasavubu who was the Belgians’ bete noir. That' 
in triumph Mr. Lumumba could be generous and 
co-operative and in difficulty suspicious and 
irrational. ^Vbove all, it would fail to explain 
Lumumba’s political hold. How, with so few 
friends, could he sway more than half a country 
whose political loyalties are tribal and local ? 
I’he answer is partly a malhemalical equation, 
arising from tlie artificial boundaries which cut 
adv^ss tribal groups and places in each of the 
(Congo’s six provinces large minorities, such as 
the Balubas in North Katanga. For such 
minorities a strong Central Government was the 
one guarantee of political survival, and so they 
[larlicipated on Lumumba’s side in the coalition 
which he rniiaculously wielded for the first ten 
weeks of independence. The rest of the answer 
is anything but mathematical, and lies in 
the personality of Lumumba himself. . . Wilson 
said tliat Lumumba had a spark in him which 
liad grown almost daily from his first persecu¬ 
tion—“which during these last weeks prompted 
Leopoldville’s taxidrivers to ask with conspira¬ 
torial earnestness : ‘What is the latest news of 
him ?’ a question echoed with Pan-African 
intensity In Salisbury, Johannesburg and a 
hundie<I other cities.” 

The murder of Lumumba vvas almost the 
lowest watermark of the degradation of the 
(Congo's political life. The Maincheslcr Guardian 
IVcekly in trying to report Lumumba’s last days 
lo(jk the Katanga authorities and the Belgian 
ofluHTs in their empfijy to severe task. The 
manner in which the news of the murder was 
announced vvas also t)p<:ial of the stale of 
affairs in Katanga. On February 13, the Katanga 
aulliorities made a terse statement that Lumumba 
and his two fellow prisoners had “escaped’* 
from prison and had been killed by “villagers in 
South Katanga.” Tshombe refused to see the, 
United Nations Commander in Katanga. A couple , 
of days later, Ishombe himself made a defiant ' 
statement that Iiumumba had been killed by his 
own troops w^hile trying to escape. Later, how¬ 
ever, it transpired that he and his colleagues had,. ^ 
been deliberately dragged by Belgian offiqeirs/, r 
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and Kalanga militiamen to a place where they 
were nlr\de to stand against the wall and shot. 
Lurnumra himselfvwas shot while he was kneel¬ 
ing do\™ ill prayer. The shots were fired by two 
Belgian officers alli^T African soldiers refused to 
fire on him. 

International reaction was swilt and one of 
anquish, horror, rescntincut, anger and despair. 

Mr. Kajeshwar Dayal had the following 
statement issued in Leopoldville in his name : 
“Mr, Dayal really dors not think lliat tlie pro¬ 
blems of the (^ongo can be settled by political 
assassination, genocidal warfare and other forms 
of violence. He feels that this assassination will 
provoke the deepest sentiments of n vidsion and 
disgust throughout the civilized worM, and the 

- :0 


civilized world will demand true retribution from 
those who sponsored it.” 

Only a few days before this, Mr. Dayal had 
sent a report to the Secretary-General accusing 
Tshombe of genocide in INorth Katanga. His 
report had angered the Kalanga leader and now 
Mr. DayaFs strong condemnation of the murder 
of Lumumba brought about the ifinal break 
between liim and Tshombe. In later months Mr, 
Dayal fell out with Kasavuhu and there was a 
concerted attack on his functioning in the Congo 
as Special Lnited Nations Kepresentative by the 
right wing Congolese leaders and their Western 
patrons. 

(To be continued) 
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Okjectives of Land Reforms 

Land is the basis of our rural economy and land 
tenure system that of rural soricly. Rc-adjusl- 
ment in social relationsliip in the rural area pri- 
irtarlly means reshaping land tenure system. Land 
tenures mean all those relationships wdiich arc 
established among men and which determine 
varying rights in the use of land. Land Reform 
may have various objectives, viz., fa) radical 
changes in the instilution of pr(»perty rights ; 
(b) changes in a wider gamut of relationship 
including practically all aspects of the economic 
life of the agriculliiral community; and (c) all 
improvement in agricultural technology, land uti¬ 
lization and development of agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. Selection of objectives is influenced by the 
economics of the counlrv which needs Land Re¬ 
forms. In countries like the Canada, 

Australia and New Zealand, wdiere the per capita 
availability of land is large, where the proportion 
farm population to the total population is 
, and where the level of output per person 


employed in agriculture is high, the main prin¬ 
ciple of land policy had been tlie maintenance of a 
climale of freedom of economic organisation and 
flexibility in resource use which would best help 
the evolution of the family farm type of agricul¬ 
ture. In Scandinavian countries, agriculture is 
very much improved and Peasant Proprietorship 
has been firmly established and as such Land Re¬ 
forms meant State support of price, intensified 
nationalisalion ol the methods of agriculture and 
organisation of farmers into cooperatives for 
credit, production and marketing. In England and 
Wales, Land Reforms meant regulation of tenancy 
ralher lhan redistribution of ownership rights. 
In Eastern European countries the guiding prin¬ 
ciple behind the Land Reforms has been the belief 
I hat “Land belongs to him who tills it”, and Land 
Reforms were deliberately directed towards the 
creation of small peasant units even at the cost of 
productive efficiency,^ ultimately to he organized 
into cooperatives for the purpo.se of introducing 

1, Agricultural Legislations in India^ Vol. 

VI, p. XII. 
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larg^TScale-fdrm operations. In China^ ‘*the Agra¬ 
rian Heform Lavr abolished not landownership 
as such, but the landownership systein of feudal 
exploitation by the landlord classes.- Land Re¬ 
forms became a question of the degree of ‘'ex- 
ploitatioir^ which the Chinese found it expedient 
to tolerate. China adopted the 'principle of Dis¬ 
criminating Confiscation’, which meant permis¬ 
sion for the conlinuance of the exisLcnce of a 
rentier class consisting of revoluLionary army 
men, dependents of martyrs, workers, staff mem¬ 
bers and otlicrs who have holdings uplo 2U0 per 
cent of the average per capita availability of 
land, after land distribution, in a particular 
locality. Landowners have been allowed to 
manage, buy, sell or rent out land freely. The re¬ 
cognition of private use in the land was based on 
Pragmatic Utility, rather llian on any abstract 
principle. Release of new productive forces has 
been state«l as the most important ohjective of 
Land Reform.’* H'lie guiding motives behind it 
were (a) the creation of an appropiiatc psycho¬ 
logy among the rural masses and tb) the realis¬ 
ation that ‘■'agricultural development in an uiider- 
dcvcloped economy is a prior pr(3(!es? which 
paves the way for iuduslrialisalion”.* But Land 
RefoDris ill t^hina, resulted in the iirK'Conomic 
and irndheienl “alomisaliorr* ol laTulowii(‘rhhip- 
'The problem of [)ro(liietive i’llui(?uny was solved 
lliroiigh the organisalions of coopeialiM's. I lierc- 
fore, the socialist transformation in Cliinu or 
other Eastern Euroi)ean couiiliies ineaiiL in the 
first round of the l^altle, elimination of the 
funclioiiless landownersrip, and its atomisation, 
and, in the 2nd round, organisation of a nel- 
wwk of coo])cralives, ultimately leading towards 
Collectivised Farms. 

Removal of sordal and iTonomie inequality 
in agrarian structure was the object of the ri'cenl 
land reform in Japan."’ This was done by divid¬ 
ing all the agricultural land into two categories; 
(1) owner-farmer land, which w'^as cultivated by 
owner; and (2) tenant-farmer land which was 
cultivated by tenant. The Government purchased 


2, Article I of A^irarian Reform Latv. 

3. Neiv Economy in China: By Dr. Cyan- 
Chand, p. 60. 

> 4, Land Wc/o/t77 5 m C^/na: By B. N. Ganguly, 

p- 7. 

5. Land Reforms, U.N.O. Publication, 1951, 
p. 54. 


from owners loir liiter resale to teaaato ‘ 

farmer land in excess of 2.5 acres owped hiT; 
residents of the village* Ail owner-farmer | 
in excess of 7.5 acres was pijFchased n the 
Government, except in cases whefe it was proved" 
that the owner had sufficienl bj^ly labour to. 
cultivate a larger area and that sub-division would, 
result in decreased production. The same objec¬ 
tives weie achieved also in Burma which conr 
ferred right of possession over all agricultural 
lands held by non-agriculturists, and also over 
all holdings above certain size, the maximum 
being ti.y^d at 50 acres for rice land, 25 acres for 
diy land and 10 acres for alluvial land. Thus in 
C.oniniunist countries. Land Reform was a step, 
only a step in tlie complete socialist transforma¬ 
tion of the entire economy,^ whereas in Japan 
and Iiuinia, it was meant to reduce economic dis- 
|)arities to a certain minimum. 

W liat should be the objective of Land Policy 
in India? Agrarian structure, as exists in India 
tt^lay, is characterised by class divisions into 
(ai large owners; (b) medium and small owners; 
ic) L(‘nants-at-will; and (d) landless labourers, 
in its social aspect, and low productivity conse¬ 
quent upon Small Peasant Farming featured fay 
a large number of uneconomic holdings; cxcesc^ 
sive land concentration; existence of a rentier 
clas.b li\'ing upon the fruits of other’s toil; frag¬ 
mentation and sub-division of soil; high rents; 
and to crown all, a heavy and crushing burden 
of det)t, mostly ancestral and over-crowding in 
agriculture, in its economic aspect. Thus all the 
three problems--(a) Problem of Equality; (b) 
Ihobirnn of Freedom; and (c) Problem of effici- 
(’nc\ are involved in the problem of Land Reforms 
in India. The broad objectives are already', 
eonlained in the Directive Principles of State 
Policy staled in the Indian Constitution. They 
were made more specific in the First and Second 
Five Year Plans. In the First Five-Year Plan, the 
economic olqeclh^es of L.R. were; (a) Increaf^ ■ 
in agru'ullural output and improvement and 
diversification of rural economy; and the social 
objectives, (a) reduction of disparities in wealth 
and income, (1>) elimination of exploitation, 
fc) provision of security to tenants and workers, 
and (d) promise of equality of status and oppor¬ 
tunity to different sections of the rural popula- 

6. New Economy in China : By Dr. Cyan* 
chand, p. 65. 
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tion/ Measures presciibed to achieve these objec 
V ere (ij Land ceiling on (a^ existing posses 
Sion o| land and (b) future acquisition of land; 
(iij y mfcrjneul Vi ligliLs uf protected tenancy 
on cultivator salilfviiig certain prescribed condi¬ 
tions; and (iii) living right of pre-emption to 
tenants to pmduisc land from landholders,^ Ex¬ 
emption fioni reiliiig was to be perniiltcd under 
tlio cover of oUicienl jxianagemcnt’ for which 
suitabli- Jc/ji^!jlion was to be enacted by each Slate. 
Only lli. lion* ul licienlly managed lands were to 
be taken over by the GuvernmenL Ajid ycl, it was 
hoped dial lliesc; jn'oposak^ would provide? for a 
larg e measure <»f tedisljilmlion of land belonging 
to Hubslanliai owneis. In sucli eases, individual 
fanning \vas pcnnilled lu continue. Only the small 
and medium peasants weie to be assisted and en- 
C{)urage<I to organise tlieir activities on coopera¬ 
tive lijies. (]oope^aIi^e management of the land 
of a village ami not llic redistribution id the land 
of tlie substantial owners was regarded as ll\o 
proper solution of unex'onomic lioldings, as re¬ 
distribution means ledistriliuthin of poverty. 
This sort of argument is logical only whin tlie 
redistributiixn of land becomes an end in ilseli. 
But the moment land rcilislribulion is rcganlcd 
as a jTjeans to an end, it becomes a source of 
increasing agricultural productivity ultimately re¬ 
placing poverty by plenty. In the Sivond Plan, 
Land K cform policies and programjne.s were again 
related to the ce!itral prolxlem of economic deve¬ 
lopment and social justice. The increase in agri¬ 
cultural prodiielion has been given the highest 
priority bi-eou^^t- of fa) the aml)5ti(‘us programmes 
of induslrial^ation; fb) earning foreign exehange 
by increasing exports of Jute, t(‘a. cotton, oilseeds, 
etc., and I'c) improverniMit in dietary standard of 
the Tndiaiis. W iih a view to jiroinotiug substan¬ 
tial increase m aerieuliural production, diversi- 
fica'^ion ef iMiltiiral ec onomy, and the Juiild- 
ing up of nn eflieienl and progressive systcTTi oi 
aj?Tienltural production, tlie objecthes of l.and 
Reform determined, were firstly fa) the removal 

7. First F ive-^ ear Plan, Propjr^s p'dilion, 
p. 88. 

8. (a) Land under the cullivation of the 
tenants and (li) land unch'r the dir'^ct manage¬ 
ment of owners. In irsp^^ct of the former, 
areas in excess of the limit prescTihcd for 
resumption for, personal ridtivatiou, du; general 
policy should be to enable the tenants to become 
owners, Ibid^^p. 90. 


of such impediments upon agricultural production 
as arise from the character of the agrarian struc*^ 
ture; and secondly (b) creation of condition for 
evolving as speedily as may be possible, an agra¬ 
rian economy with highlevels of efficiency and 
productivity. As regards the measures to achieve 
these goals, reorganisation of agriculture along 
cooperative lines alone could make^it efficient 
and productive.''^ The same objectives^of Land Re¬ 
form have been kept in the Third Five-Year Plan 
with the same priuciple^*^ behind them. 

Land redistribution in excess over the ceiling 
has been accepted for building up a progressive 
cooperalivi' rural economy. The resultant vast 
majority of cultivators cunsisling of Peasant- 
Pro})rictors would be as.sisted and encouraged in 
organising themselves in voluntary co4ipcrative 
bodies for credit, marketing, processing and dis¬ 
tribution and, wdlh iheir consent, jirogressively 
also for production. These are the essential olij *0- 
tives of the I.and Ihdorin, wliich each stall* should 
aduj>t with duo regard to tlieir local x ondilions. 
The main task during the d'iiircl Plan will }>e im¬ 
plementation and consolidation of what has been 
legislated up till now. 

Proiujvm ov IInecoinomu: Hoi.uings 

In India, the problcTU of uneconomic hold¬ 
ings assumes great pioportions. The average size 
of farms in most slates is befween 1* to 5 acres.^^ 
Average holding in Bengal is 4.4 acres, in the 
L-P. 4.8 acres (fertile lands), la Madras 4.5 acres, 
in the Punjab ]() acres and in Bombay 11.7 
acres.^- Besides, a largo iiroporlion of holdings 
falls below the e.vcragc and lacks irrigation. Per- 
ernlage of families with sizes of liolding less than 
those of 5 acres arc in Assam 66.3 per cent, in 
West Bengal 63.4 per cent, in Madhya Pradesh 
49 per rent, in Orissa 77 per cent, in Madras 82 


9. Ihid, p. 179. 

10. '‘It slmuld be stressed lliat the principles 
on which the scheme of land reform is based do 
not merely involve adjustments between the 
intcresis of different sections of the population 
which depend on land, but are part of a wider 
social and economic outlook which has to be 
applied in .«iomo measure to every part of the eco¬ 
nomy”. Third Five-Year Plan, p. 93. 

11. Land Reform, U.N.O., p. 8. 

12. t amine Enquiry Commission RenorL 

p. 254-257. ^ 
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per cent, in the U.P, 82.2 per cent and in the 
Punjab 55.8 per cent.^^ When it is recalled that 
a large section of the rural population of India 
are neither owners nor tenants and do not have 
any proprietory interests in the land they culti¬ 
vate, the magnitude of the problem of uneconomic 
holding is evident.^'* The solution of this problem 
of uneconomic holdings lies, in the fiist instance, 
in low-level of celling and redistrihulion of 
land and in the second instance, in ci»opcralive 
farming.^'"* 

I^RORLKM OF SUB-LeTTINC 

Feiidaii^^lic land system of exploitation is 
most spectacular and crushing in the form of the 
present day sl)are-rro[>ping fhalaidnii) system 
in the rifral area. Tin* share-croppers cultivate 
nearly 50 per ra-nl of the cullivated area: they 
arc, hou<ner, not witliout land of their own, 
niajoiity of lliem are owncT-cuItivators. in one 
field, and sliare-croppers or tcimnN-at-will in 
llie adjojuLPg or nearhv ones, "Set their economic 
eondilinn is vM»rse and is wmsening day hy dnv 
as cultivation for tluan is becoming progressively 
»l^profitaI^h^ And vet ihey slick to land and 
eom]>ele for ])rocnring lands on .hare-cr<^p])ing 
(halai) flu* ratr* of vhleh is always exoThitant, 
due to the incrf'i'ising pres-mn' nf population and 
lack of altenritive voraitioii or eniploynjcnl else- 
uluae, (acMlilions have frecoinc more exploita- 
live since the talk of laufl cralinc and abolition 
or control, complete or partial, of share-cropp¬ 
ing svsfern of cull i vat ion. 

The terms on which lands are snb-let bv the 
landowners to the 1enants-at-wil1 difTcr in 
difTerenl states but nevcrlhelec;s the trnanls-at- 
will have to pav generr'illv a rent amounting to 
50 per rrnt of tin* agrlrnltural produce in kind 
or in rash while bearing nil the expenses of 
cnifivafion. In eerfain parts of Hihar for in^^fanre 
in the norlli part of the Dislrirt of TVhmahvr 
where T come from, it is my personal eyperienee 
that the tenanls-at-will have to pav rent either 

^ k / nnd Reform, U.N.O., p. 8 . 

74. Ihid. 

75. ‘‘The solution of the problem of uneco¬ 
nomic holdlnjrs lies in evolving a suitable svJ^tem 
of cooperative management of the land of the 
villa<ye and not in the redi*tri7)ution of the land 
of the large owners”. First Five-Year Plan, 
p. 91. 


in cash at the man-thika rate which 
accounts for 70 per cent of the total va|ue' 
the gross agricultural produce, » in kittdffwbitjh 
also amounts to not less than 7» per cent if tllti" 
total gross produce. For e^mple, when 
crop is ready, say, maize or paddy, seers for* 

radio licence and gun licence lor the lan4 
owners arc d(‘ducted direct from the gro88t 
produce on the spot (larm) and the rest (3S 
secjs in a rnannil) is divided .50-50 between ih© 
landowner and ihc tenants-al-will. Besides, the 
lcnants-at”Will have to make subsidiary UH-- 
aceounlahle payments which, if valued in cash or 
kind, will amount to a! least 70 per cent of the 
Value of gross arzrieulUira! produce. For example, 
they have to help pliysiccdly on gratis the trans¬ 
port of grains, liav or husks, etc., from farms 
to ihe hous»\s of their landowmers -a distance 
whidi sometimes exceeds even 20 to 25 miles 
and takes four oi fiv» davs’ labour of at least 
hvo persons. They have to perform also the 
work of irinnnivinc: and luisking, etc. serve as 
night watelnnan f('r the adjoinin£r fi(‘lds of their 
landoAvners on gratis and have to pay Ilarori and 
Janori, / e., 2 ploughs and 4 labourers per year 
per fiirnilv <'>f lenants-at-will without cost or 
wruie. And if thev are also fiehl labourers itl 
fh(dr ‘-pare dav*^., fln’v arc diUv-bound serve 
fir^^t in lh(.‘ fiehl of their landowners, then else* 
where. Thev hav*" to work fr »m snn-rise in the 
moriiiTi'T till 72 o’clock iind from 7.50 P.M. HU 
^-un^-et i]i the evrninrr. Restriction of 8 hourft* 
work is not apj)licoI>le anvwhere In the rural 
an^as. To croivn all the burdens on the tenants* 
nt“wi!l. they have no security of tenure, not even 
for a year. 

J^uch a svstern of ‘^ron-sharing or sub-lclHng 
Is not conducive at all either to capital formation, 
or son'alicf pattern <»f «ocicfv in rural area, a§, 
it is admitted on all hands that this system is a 
e.ausr; for prodnetive inefTlf ienev.^^ ^ConspicttOttS 
cnn‘‘iimplion’ of tlie few’’ mnst not be allowed tn 
persist on l7ie foil of llie many. 

As rerrards the remedies against this evil, 
there arc fxvo t\mes of opinion t one is’ lliat fh© 
sv‘=5fem must the other is that the systetp 

76. '‘The orop-'^harimr system generally, 
predominates and exi'^^s in all provinces and is 
along with ah-'mJee landlordism, a cans© fo|? 
productive inefTiciencv”. , 

17. Shri Ahinilal Nanavafi’s view in F.® 
Coin. 1945, p, 27J. 
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is noi intrinsically unsound in all circumstances^® 
and Us such Bataidars should be recognised as 
prolyHed tenan^ with security of tenure and the 
rent' should be lliinited to one-third of the gross 
produce.^^ But^ the consensus of public opinion 
today is for the abolition of the system except 
in cases of disability, vi/., minors, widows and 
other di'-abled persons. According to the Bihar 
Land Kefornus (Fixation of Ceiling on Land) 
Bill 1959, sub-letting within ceiling area has 
been permitted only in coses of minor, widow or 
unmarjird, divorced or separated woman, 
persiuis suffering from mental or physical dis¬ 
ability, persons in the service of the Army, IVavy 
or Airforce of the Union of India and all 
public servants drawing a substantive salary of 
two Jiundred and fifty rupees or less a month 
for a period of not less than two years. In cases 
of minor persons suffering from mental or 
physical disability, sub-lelting has been pcrmillcd 
only for one year.^® 

The aforesaid categories of persons will, by 
virtue of their position be resident and non¬ 
resident absentee landlords living upon the 
labours of others and as such will form the 
renti» r class in the rural society. The basis for 
its exi5rlencc and the conllnuancM' of sub-lelting 
in its case has been found in the fundamental 
principle of Land Reforms that sub-letting should 
be permit ted in case of those who supplement 
iheir income from non-agricultural occupation 
with their aOTCiiUural share. This is a principle 
which has also been adopted in the Communist 
countries. It has been realised that m some 
^ases land i«! not a means of human exploitation 
but a source of supplementary income to the 

lanc(oAvner«.-^ In India, too, crop-sharing or sub- 

' 

19. Flood Commission’s view published in 
F.E. Com. 1915, p. 2C6. 

20. “Of course, fixing of tenures, fairness of 
rent and right to get compensation for tlie 
improvement made by thi? tenant may be assured 
to the tiller by a tenancy legislation. Not to 
mention possibilily of evasion of all these pro¬ 
visions of the law, it is highly doubtful if such 
assurance can evoke in the tenant in full measures 
the stimulus to production .... Sub-letting, 
however, may be allowed in cases of disability, 
viz., minors, widows and other disabled persons.'’ 

21. Land Reforms in China by Prof. B, N. 
Ganguly, p. 7. 


letting should be banned with a few ^oeptions 
as mentioned above. 

Personal Cultivation 

An exact and precise definition of ‘Personal 
cultivation’ is as much necessary for the solution 
of the })roblem of resumption, eviction, and 
ejectment, as for the establishment of a more 
egalitarian rural society. J^crsonal cultivation 
must mean active (*ultivalion of land by the 
owner-cultivator with his own and or his own 
family members’ manual labour without ‘any hired 
labour. Active and continuous participation in 
all stages of cultivation by itself alone does not 
give us the most appropriate definition of 
Personal cultivation’"*^ nor does the doing of 
more llian half of the total manual labour on 
land by the landowner or members of bis family 
give us a satisfactory definition.^'^ Personal 
cultivalinn must bear the cost and risk of 
cultivation in fiillr^ ruling out cullivalion by 
letling, sub-lelting or crop-^^baring or man-lhika 
cultivating (cullivation by prr-<lefermiried con¬ 
tract either in terms of eash or kind) or the use 
of hired labour on fixed wage's pa>abln cither 
in cash or kind, except in certain circumstances 
and in certain rases like those of widoiys, minors, 
disabled arrnymen or those whose income from 


22. (\) Per “oiinl cullivalion nmsl not include 
cullivation by hiiod labour. Conf:;rc/!s Agrarian 
Ht’form Committee Report, PF.PSU, p. 23. 

lii) “Fhc definition should bo such as 
would require the landowner to participate 
continuously and actively in all stages of 
cultivation”. Land Reforms and Policy in India 
by Balasubramanian, Indian Economic Asso¬ 
ciation (Conference Number). 19.59-60, p. 7, 

23. Prof. Ashby has expressed the view 
that personal cultivation implies more than half 
of the total manual labour done on land on part 
of the owner and members of his family.— 
Ihid, p. 7. 

24 Personal cullivation may be said to 
hav’e four elements, namely, fa) risk of culti¬ 
vation; (b) personal supervision; and (c) re¬ 
sidence in the village or a nearby village within • 
a perscribed distance; (d) personal labour in 
case of resumption of land— 2nd F.Y.P.—Fcopfe’a 
Edition, p. 1^. 
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their lands, is only supplementary.*® This type of 
personal cultivation may be called self-cultivation 
with no hired labour. This should be the 
ultimate goal of a Socialist Rural Society. 

Rights in Land 

The scheme of rights in land should be such 
as to motivate the agrarian pattern, create 

2S. (i) The Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 

tural Lands Act. 1918. dcfim‘s ''thiUivalion on 
one’s own account (a) by one’s own labour or 
(b) by llui labour of any Tnernber of one’s 
family or (cl ])V servant on wages payable' in 
cash or kind, hut not in crop-share, (d) bv 
hired labour under one’s personal supervision 
or the personal supervision of any member of 
one’s family”. The explanalions aie : <a) A 

tenant who is a widow or a minor or i*^ subject 
to anv })bysiral or meiUal disability shall In* 
deemed lo cultivate the land personally if it is 
cultivated by her nr bis servant or by hired 
iabouj'. and fb) in of an undivided Hindu 

family, the land shall 1)(' deemed lo have been 
cultivated personally, if if is euliixaled bv an\ 
member of such family. .Igrurmn Reforms 
(jojmnilfec Repr^rL p. 25. 

fii) ’"We reeomint'nd tlial cultivation 
through hirt'd labour slioiibl be di>(v>uraged. A 
farmer •^^hoiild be <*ntil)e(l lo retain Land for 
persfinal cultivation onlv so murb as lie can 
cullivalc by bis family Jalxnir \ Ihjt in the 
Isl round of llie l)atlh's when sneiefy is over¬ 
ridden with various Ivpcs of farnu’is. big. very 
big, small, verv small and lastly landless 
labourers, permission to u^e bin'd labour is 
neither cconomicallv iinjii^^lificd nor socdallv 
undesirable. SufTicicnl sum must be given to 
those wlio need to adjust ihrrn^elve's to the new 
circumstances and to the new way of life. 
Application of the principle of sclf-ciilliv alion 
with no hired labour would be riding the hot 
horse of irrational equalitarianism of land re¬ 
distribution at the cost of agricultural efficiency 
and output. But at the same time the ratio 
between hired labour and self labour should be 
legally determined and must not in any case be 
less than 50 : 50.— hulian Delegation to China 
on Co-operation^ p. ]85. 

(iii) Personal cultivation with its gramma¬ 
tical variations means cultivation by a raivat 
himself, or by members of his family or by 
servants or hired labourers on fixed wages pay¬ 
able in cash or kind but not in crop-share”. 

The Bihar Land Reforms (Fixation of 
ceiling on Land) BUI, 1959. 


rpaximum incentive for the tillers <rf «o)} 
develop their creative personality, andlittfeafi 
forces which will not only eliirjfinate aU 
feudalislic exploitation, but al^o ultimately 
to die maximisation of agricultural product^nli 
and its most equitable distribution. In order to 
achieve the aforesaid goal, cultivators will hatw 
to i)c actual owners and owners will have to hc 
ac!liial cultivators. This will ensure uniformity 
of riglits in landed j)roperly on All-India basi^i 
and is .supported by the view that if incentive U 
to come from ownership (in the case of farmexii 
who possess land) let every tiller be the ownet 
of the soil he tills. There must not be a double 
.standard of economic ethics which permits tht 
continuance of owncr.ship (in the case of land 
owmrs) on the pica that its abolition would tell 
upon llie owner’s incentive lo cullivale and the 
non-confermcait of ownership right in the case 
of the most creative* agents of cultivation, i,e., 
landl r'ss labourer on the plea that there is nc 
sufficient land to be distributed among all of them* 
'^riiis pic-suf)poses unequal distribution of land- 
owncrslii]) as in any country, howsoever mucli 
densely po])u]af<’d it may be. land on the basis 
of per capita availability always available and 
each of the bona fide tilb'r can have bis or hci 
due share, whenever there is such an arrange-^ 
merit. 

Rights of ownership in land must be pcr- 
mancnl and heritable. Imt not transferable, nor 
sluujid the permanency of right bci unconditionaL 
F.ven in Jaf)an the iian^jfcrs of land have been 
sevendy rc'slricled though partitions on inheri¬ 
tance are allowed. In China though the transfer^ 
have been permitted by law. they were dis^ 
couraged in practice. Land is a social asset and 
cultivation a social responsil>lHfy and as such 
rights of owmorslnp must be made conditional 
on the best utilisation of land, failing which the 
land should pass out of the hands of the ineffidcnt 
tillers to efficient ones. The deriding authority 
should bo the f.and Commis.sion. In othot 
words, landownership must vest with the actual 
and efTicicnt tillers of the soil. As' ineflicietl^ 
tiller should have no place in the agrariati 
economv of the countrvr^ nor should the landi 
lord who is just a millstone around the neck pi 

26. Agrarian Reforms Committee {Cdugre^] 
Report^ p. 4(M1. 
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rhe tcj,iants,^^ The abolition of landlordism is an 
urpjrntipro-requisile of agikiiltural progress and 
IS the/l'irst slefc n<‘(t\ssary for releasing pro* 
ductive energy of people.^"^ Tliore must not 
be divisions or sub-divisions or stratification of 
the cultivators. All cultivators must bo placed on 
the same footings, so far as the problem of 
ownershij) rigjit is concerned. 

Lkvkl or I.am) Cicilung 

The most controversial jiioblem in agrarian 
reforms is ibat of tlie appropriali^ le\el of ceil¬ 
ing. yiiggeslions as regards the appniprialc 
level of c eiling aie not wanting. (J ) The first 
one is the ceiling of land at a "much lower lever, 
which will rcnnovc' most of the otherwise in¬ 
surmountable hurdles like (a I <‘aste and 
differ(?nce; (b) squai>bl(‘s in\illage life and (c) un¬ 
equal status of men, from the |)atb of co-oynnali- 
\isati()n of agricultuial and rural eronumv.^"' 
But the oonerpl of iower\ ?nueh lowc'r and 
‘higlicr’ levcds of celling is vague and a^ sucli it 
cannot provide* a conerelc, praeliea! and preeise 
working measure wliic b may lie adopted with 
equity and justice to all coneenu'd. (2) Tlu* 
concept of ‘family holding" is abo vague in a’= 
much as il do(*s not precisely define a ‘ploupli 
unit’ or a ‘work unit’ for a family of aveiage 
size working with siieh aid as is customarv in 
agricultural operations.*"'^ Qualitative difTcrencos 
of our plongh-caUle licads not tinly bel\v(*»‘n the 
various States of India, but also witliin them-- 
nay within the same loealilv- -are very wide and 
it jN well-niLdi impossible to work out the average 
one for determining the appropriate plough 
unit. Likewise^ there are wide variations in the 
agrif ullnrol skill and devterity of the eultivators 
and AV(»rkers and to find out an average is not 
an easy job. ^nc}\ difTieulties may also arise with 
the conrept of the right tvpe of aid enstornary 
in agricultural operations. The Second Five-Year 
Plan has arrrpte d tlie level of ceiling at about 
three family holdings 

27. Measures for the Feonomie Develop¬ 
ment of tb*^* Under Developed countries, p. 21. 

28. p 21. 

29. Con^res^ A^rarwn Reforms Committee 
Report^ p. 51. 

30. r.y.R, 90 (People’s Edition). 


If the concept of family holding is vagiie 
and undefinable, the principle of a multiple of 
family holding fares no .belter. (3) The third 
view is that ‘family labour’ should determine 
the amount of land the family should retain for 
its (iwn persor^il cultivation,^^ The concept of 
‘family labour" is aUo variable in view of the 
differences in the skill and dexterity of the 
family members which depend not X)nly on the 
training and pliy^ieal slienglh, but also on the 
eas!e of ihe faniily. (Id The idea of ‘economic 
holding".’^- ‘Reasmiable’ standard of living, ‘full 
employment’, etc., has no precise meanings 
amidst such great disparities of wealth distribu¬ 
tion and wealth-getting opportunities as exist in 
the India of today. (5) ‘Net annual iricome’^^ 
\aryirig from Rs. 3C00 to Rs, filOO has recently 
formed the basis of land ceiling in various slates 
of India. Fixation of tlie ‘net annual income’ 
at tin’s level is not only veiy high in ^^‘omparison 
uilli the low average per capita income of the 
agricultural population, but also aibilrary, un- 
ielat<*d to any uncliangeabU^ and unvariable 
standard of measure. Be^^Ides, the value of this 
sum is highly subject to fliielnation, more 
parlieularlv in a developing economy wdicre 
inflationary pressures due to deficit financing 
do not seem to be of sizeable proportions in the 
immediate future. It also depends on the 
nature of crops sowm. Cash crops, other things 
lieing <‘qua1, usually fetch greater incomes than 

31. fanner shoulil be entitled to retain 
for pe^t^ona] eultivation only much land as he 
ran eullivalt' bv bis family labour"’. —Indian 
Dclrii^iition to China on (]n-npcralion^ p. 185. 

32. “An economic holding must afford (a) 
a reasonal>lc standard of living; (b) it must 
yjrovidr^ full employment to a family of normal 
size and at least a ])air of good bullocks; and 
fc) it must have a bearing on other relevant 
factors peculiar to the agricultural economy of 
the region”, Congrexs Agrarian Reforms 
Cornmiffrc Report, p. 21. 

33. In Mysore a Rill has been introduced 
providing ceiling on existing holding as well as 
on future acquisition nt an area yieding a net 
annual income of Rs. 3600. The Andhra Pradesn 
ceiling on Agriculture Holding Bill 1958, seeks 
to fix ceiling on existing holdings at an area 
yielding a net annual income of Rs. 5400 and 
ceiling on future acquisition at Rs. 3600 income 
level. 



fpbdgr^ihV dr m0ets dr oibeedi Soils have 
seldom fertility for the production of only a few 
specific crops alone. (6) ‘Average availability 
of land’ has been the single basis of land 
ceiling in the communist countries like China 
and Eastern European countries. Even in a 
capitalist country like Japan,*^^ the same basis 
has been accepted for land ceiling. 

In China, some coricessit)ns have been 
allowed in favour of certain categories of men. 
The principle behind this concession is that the 
net income from land must be supplementary 
income for the family as a wIjole.^"‘ India can do 
well by adopting the average availability of land 



pet capita as the 

limit of ceiling with suitabte- concessid^'- 
favour of deserving ccAegories of people^ : 
differences need not form hny undefinkjb^i 
obstacle as average availability of land per 
will be calculated on a locality basis within 
no qualitalive jnarkcfl differences in land fertility.f 
are ex])coled to exist. A multiple of iiiU may 
allowed in suitable cases. The average availablA!^ 
cultivable land per capita in India is .6 acres* 
a family consisting of 5 members will get 3 
of land and if thrice of this is permitted for sonidjJ” 
they may have 9 acres of land per family of": 
5 mcnibcrs.^*^ ^ 


34. As a rtrsull of Land Reforms of 19d6 
in Japan a ceiling has been fixed at 7.5 acres, 
/.c., about lhn*e limes the average availabilily 
of larnl per agricultural housclmhl - Land Re¬ 
form. IJM).. p. 54-55. 

35. Land Reforms in New China : l>y R. N. 
Ganguh, p. 9-JO. 


36. DiffcTcnl Stales of India have fixed' 
different h'vels of land ceiling. For instance, in 
Bihar, lamls have been divided into five catc^ 
gorics and the ceiling area ranges from 30 to 90 
ar res i \id(‘ The Hihar Land Reforms Bill, l9S9^ 
p. 3.). 

(To be Continued) 
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CVAAA LMl JAIL OF TIIF A^1)A!V1A^ fSL ANILS 

I he ‘■'Basliiie^" of India 

LSy n P. MATITIJIL iVI.A. Chi). 

Lrclun'r in Mislory, S, D CJovf'niniont C’ollegc, Boawar (Rajasthan). 


Amidst tilt' picturesque surroundinj;?^ 
of Port Blair, the sceneries of which are 
reminiscent of a hill station, the liu!.;e and 
dilapidated building of the Cellular Jail 
stands as a memorial to an era gone by —an 
era which under the repressive laws of the 
British imperialism many patriots wetc 
thrown in the dark and clingy cells of this 
“Bastille” of India to pine away in solitary 
confinement. Under a severe penal system 
young men from different parts of India 
were subjected to most inhuman treatment 
for no fault of theirs except that they had 
offered resistance to an alien rule and had 
struggled for the freedom of their country. 

I Depriving them of even ordinary privileges 
given to a criminal in a jail the British 
authorities tried to humiliate them in every 
way. But these pioneers of national 


.struggle did not submit to the vindictive 
treatment of the ropve.sentatives oi a bureau¬ 
cratic government. As long as they were, 
confined in the Cellular Jail of thd,: 
‘Kalapani’, they fought hcx'oically for the.' 
principlc.s of human worth and dignity 
which were so dear to them. 

The construction of the Cellular Jfaii' 
was started in R3I)J with a view to make th^ 
imprisonment in Port Blair more stringent 
in character for the transported convictsi, 
The massive building, which was completed 
in 1910, contained seven wings diverging in 
different directions with a tower in tbd, 
centre. Each wing had three storeys 
eluding the ground floor and contained an: 
equal number of cells with a corridor ruft*; 
ning in front of the cells. The new 
came to be known as Cellular Jail aftelr-t]^ 
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desiji'n of the buildings. As soon as a 
prisoner arrived at Pori Biair from India, 
he wa.s confined in Ihe cell of this jail for 
the first six tn(inlh.s. After this period, 
they were pci mi lied to work in gangs olu- 
side the four walls of the Cellular Jail. 
As soon as the construction of the Ccllulai 
Jail was completed the lirst hatch fj the 
political privSoners was transported t(,> liie 
Andamans. Picked revoiutionaties ai 
India—thi; members of Alipore Durnh Car.:’ 
Na,sik Murder Case, Lahore Conspiracy 
Case, Dalhou.sie Square liumh Case and 
many others—wore confined in Ihe solitary 
cells of the Cellulai' Jail for more than a 
decadi'. Among them were Sacaihar 
brothers, Barindra Kumar CJhc).sh (brutiicr’ 
of Aurovindo Chosh), Bhai Parmanand, 
Ashutesh Lahiii, editors ot ‘Swaraj' and 
‘Yugantar’--two nationalist weeklies of 
India. These men of iron-will and dogged 
resistance pa.s.sed their lives in intense 
suffering during their terms of confinement 
in the Cellular Jail. An estimate of i.hei'- 
sufferings can be had from the acc<jut<t 
given by Vir Savark.ar in his Marathi nook 
‘M^njlii Janam—Thep’ regarding the con¬ 
ditions of political [irisoncrs in thi; Anda- 
man.s. According to him the revolutionaries 
were treated more harshly than the oidi- 
nary criminals in the Cellular Jail, llaru 
works like coir-pounding and oil-extracttng 
were given to them. The food given to 
them was not even tit for human consump¬ 
tion. 'fhey wero never able to quench their 
thir.st on account of the limited supply of 
fresh water to them. Bath was considered 
as a luxury for them. Flesliictions were 
even imposed on their going tfi the urinaL- 
at their will. They could go to the latrines 
only thrice during twenty-four hoius. They 
had to wmrk even when they were ill. I'hf' 
attitude of the authorities lowaids the 
political prisoners was always haughty and 
insolent. In order to get even bare neces¬ 
sities of life, they had to go occasionally on 
work strikes. Unable to bear the humili¬ 
ations caused by the altitude of the authori¬ 
ties and the severity of the work, Ulla.skar 
Dutt, a revolutionary sentenced in Alipore 
Bomb Case, turned insane. Ultimately 
some of the prisoners were forced to go on 


hunger-strike. In 1913 two political priso¬ 
ners—Nani Gopal Mukerjee and Ladha Ram 
—remained on hunger-stiike for more than 
three months. As a result of the above 
hunger-strike the authorities adopted a 
conciliatory attitude. The political prisoners 
w'crc permitted to work outside the Cellu¬ 
lar .lad and wcic provided with^other faci¬ 
lities. These facilities were, howfvoi', with¬ 
drawal after a year or so and afi of them, 
were again interned in the Cellular Jail. It 
was alleged by the authorities that the 
pclitical prisoners had enteri'd into a con.s- 
piracy to lilow some of the officials and 
induced some ol the criminals to join their 
activities. Hence they considered it danger¬ 
ous to keep them ouLide the Cellular Jail 
Har.sh and inhuman treatment was again 
accorded to them. As a piutest against the 
ciumged attitude of the autliorities, sixteen 
pi.litical prisoneis went on hunger-strike 
from April, 1914. The authorities of Port 
Blair harassed Vir Savarkar, who wa.s eou- 
sidored to ho the ring-loader of the political 
prisoners in the Cellular Jail, in order to 
break the hunger-strike but failed com¬ 
pletely. Ultimately, they felt that the 
Government had committed a mistake in 
concentrating a large number of revolu- 
uonaries at one place. Hence it was decid¬ 
ed to rcqoatriate such prisoners to India who 
w'ore not sentenced to life imprisonment. 

The resistance offered by the political 
prisoners confined in the Cellular .Jail was 
cijulinued by Savarkar and others who 
were not repatriated to India. In their 
struggle they were joined by sturdy Sikhs 
the members of the ‘Ghadar’ party—who 
were transported to Port Blair in large 
numbers during the first World War. In 
order to curb the rebellious spirits of the 
political prisoners in the Andamans the 
British government again adopted a repres- 
.sive policy towards them. Bhai Parama- 
nand and Ashutosh Lahiri were awarded 
thirty cane stripes each for violating an un¬ 
just rule of the Cellular Jail. Prithvi Singh, 
a leader of the ‘Ghadar’ party was not allow¬ 
ed to leave his cell for a number of years. 
Similar restrictions were placed on Vir 
Savarkar. Another political prisoner named 
Ram Rakha was not permitted to wear the 
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sacred thread. As a protest he went on were" innumerable. The story of th0 
hunger-strike and sacrificed hts life. These ings narrated by Savarkar was being 
continued sufferings cjf the political prison- cu in ihcir case. Meagre supply ol 
ers in the Andaman.^ brought a storm of water, lood lull of worms, nard jail tasl^» 
protests from the Indian public and the lack ot proper medical facilities, relusaT td 
Government of India was forced to repatri- allow them lo read newspapers and books 
ate them to Indian jails m 1921. and discourteous behaviour of officials; ail 

Although the Govermncni ot India had aic.->c things made the lives of political 
announced the gradual abolition of the penal in isouers very miserable, 
settlement of Port Blair on the recommend- ilJi'urts were made by the prisoners. tO’ 
auons of the Indian Jail Committee of 1919- gel itieir grievances redressed without pre» 
20, they did not iinploment their deei.sion. ripiianng a cii.sis, but nodnng came out of 
Criminals who were sentenced to liaiaspui- tneir auempls except \ague assurances 
tatiou for lite conunued to bo depuried m man tiie iocui authorities, ius a last resort, 
the Aiulamau Islands. In 19J2 the Irauspoi- i^ome ot iJiem went on liunger-sirike in' 
tation of poliLicaJ prisoners was again slan- niay, lOtjJ, wtnle oiliei.s, wno were weak,' 
cd by the Ciovoimnent of India, it was done •'^n uck woxK. forced feeding wa.s adopted , 
wjili a view to siop the agnation going on soon by tlie auihoriiies in Uie case of 

in India regarding the suflermgs of hunger-strikers who were very weak, 
imndreds of Unrunsc pn.suners confined in kiahavir Bmgli, a comrade of Bhagat Singh, 
the dilforent ja.d.s of tlie provinces of India, nnew the ai t of bait ling the feeuers as be' 
To remove .sucii prisoner,s to a distant place, had been )u imnger-suiKe on several times' 
whi'j'e there 'was no puiiiic opinioa and Indian jaiis. in one sucli attempt to resist 
where contacts with ihcir relations could be ^le lorcibie leoding, milk went into his' 
avoided, was tlie safest couise for liie antiiu- Inng.s-. iVlaliavir, knowing it fully well that 
rilics. No place was more suitable than the h suflicieiit quantity ol milk went into his 
Andamans lor this purpo.se. In llio closing Jung.s, ne will surely die, did not utter a 
months of 19b2, about tlnec hundred puJiti- vvotd. Within a few hours xVlahavir breathed 
cal prisoners were transpuricd to tiie.se m- Ins last m tlie hospital. lie Was tied to heavy 
lands Jrum diffcient Indian puis. Comrade.s stones and was sunk in the early hour.s of the' 
of Bhagal Smgh in the laihoro Consifiiacy niorniug. fnciaorilly, lie got. a similar funeral 
Ca.se, young rcvolulionaucs of Midnapoie given te Ins comrade Bhagat Singh- 

Peasant Kevoll, fearless members of Cbitta- hie banks of the Ravi. In view^ of the 
gong Armoury Raid, popular patriots of ^h^niiaut atUlude of tlie aiilhorities and no 
Kakeri Case and many others convicted for '“^^hns of negoUalions, the strikers felt after 
seditious activities found themselves thrown h-^ys mat more saenfiee was necessary, 

together in the Indian ‘Bastille’ of tlie pie- -vlohan Ki.sliore and Mohit Mailra, two 
independence era. tia i'.iii.st prisoners irom Bengal, deliberately 

'L'hc huge building of the Cellular Jail ‘‘Ijowed milk Lo go into then lungs. In spite, 
was now' in a very dilapidated condition hie best cllotls of the authorities to keep 
with crevices m the wails cveiywhere. Dur- hum aJive with tlie help of injections they 
ing the rains, wdiich fall in these tix'pical not jirevi'iit them from Joining the 

islands for the major part of the year, the of the martyrs. In one respect ^ the 

roof of the cells leaked. The prisoners w'eie sacrifice of these two young men from 
not provided with beddings and had lo lie -^'-^tigal vvas gre'aier th.in that of Mahavir., 
on cold wooden floor. Numerous scorpions k>oth ol them were short-term prisoners ; 
and other insects from damp crevices crawl- w’eic likely to be released and re- ,, 
ed on the floor. Due to their fear and the Palliated to India after a year or so. 
mosquito-bite nobody could have even a death of three prisoners within a. 

wink of sleep. In addition to the solitary period created a .storm of indignation,-, 

confinement in cells which were dark even over India where the news of hunger^ 
during the day the sufferings of the prisoners “^l^rike had somehow spread. A number of •' 




so 
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questions were asked in the Legislative 
Council about the conditions of political 
prisoners in the Andamans. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was not able to withstand 
the pressure of public opinion. It gave an 
assurance that all the privileges usually 
granted to political prisoners in Indian jails 
would bo given to them. On this assurance, 
the hunger-strike was terminat€?d by the 
political prisoners. 

For the next three years the political 
prisoners in the Andamans enjoyed a com¬ 
paratively peaceful life, although there 
were occasional clashes with the authorities. 
Bare necessities of life were provided to 
them. The quality of food was improved. 
Arrangements for indoor and outdoor games 
were made for them. A small reading room 
and a library was opened at government ex¬ 
pense. They were allowed to purchase a 
few books and magazines at their own cost. 
There was also a change in the attitude of 
the officers who wore now more cautious 
and careful in their behaviour. In short, 
the life of a political prisoner in the 
Cellular Jail was made more tolerable He 
could exist physically and mentally. 

During this period of three years the 
political prisoners devoted themselves to 
study. Prisoners who had been fortunate 
enough to receive high education taught 
their fellow prisoners. They reviewed their 
past in the light of the present circum¬ 
stances and made out programmes for the 
future by discussions in groups. They 
realised that secret and violent revolu¬ 
tionary agitation was not the proper method 
of resistance against the British rule in 
India. Social life was organised by them 
within the walls ol the jail. For three years 
Puja was celebrated with much enthusiasm. 
Dramas were staged on such occasions. 
Football matches between different parties 
were witnessed with keen interest. In this 
way, the prisoners tried to pass their time 
as peacefully as possible, although their 
condition in the Cellular Jail was still far 
from happy. The tropical climate of the 
Andamans and constant confinement in the 
cells of the jail told heavily upon their 
health. Some of them turned insane. A 
great majority of them suffered from con¬ 


suming diseases like Tuberculosis. Almost 
all of them lost their vitality and looked 
old in the prime of youth. A slow but sure 
death loomed large before them which 
made their yearning to return to their 
motherland and meet their relatives before 
they departed from this world still stronger. 
The few amenities offered to ^em did not 
continue for long. A short time after, they 
were gradually taken away one by one by 
the authorities. A change came over the 
attitude of the jail authorities who again 
tried to pinprick them on .slight pretexts. 
It was felt by the political prisoners in the 
Cellular Jail that another struggle with 
more sacrifices was necessary to maintain 
their prestige, won as a result of martyr¬ 
dom of Mahavir and others. But they were 
waiting for the formation of Congress 
ministries in many px’ovinces of India. They 
believed that in accordance with their 
election manifesto the popular Congress 
ministries would try their xrtmost to gel 
the grievances of the political prisoners re¬ 
dressed and to press the Government to 
stop the deportation of such prisoners to 
the Andamans. Immediately after the 
installation of Congress ministries in 1937, 
they submitted several representations to 
the Viceroy, copies of which were forwarded 
by them to the Congress Prime Minister 
through the Government of India. In these 
representations they based their demands 
on the issue of civil liberties. Their main 
demands were : 

-1 

1. Such prisoners who were convicted 
of political offences or detained with¬ 
out trial for political reasons should 
be released. 

2. The ban on political exiles should be 
removed. Repeal of repression laws 
was also demanded. 

3. The system of deporting political 
prisoners to the Andamans should be 
abolished for ever. 

4. Permanent rules for the treatment 
of political prisoners in Indian jails 
should be immediately framed. 

The terrorists also communicated their 
resolve to commence a hunger-strike , ih 




case no reply was received by them till the the terininetioiri of strike was not pda^i ^. 
23rd July, 1937. It seems that the Govern- until a settlement was made on ntt. Jlllk 
ment of India did not forward the copies of India basis. On the 28th August, 1937, 503' 
their representations to the popular minis- prisoners on hunger-strike received a tbl^® 
tries and hence no reply was sent by them, gram from Gandhiji on behalf of the 0b^! 
The Government of India informed the gross Working Committee, and Gunld^. 
political prisoners on the scheduled day of Rabindranath Tagore, advising them 
the strike that it was not possible for them abandon the strike, in case they relied Ott; 
to accept their demands. Having no other them and the nation for the redress Of 
alternative before them, political prisoners their grievances. Gandhiji also wanted aa- 
went on hunger-strike on the 25th July, 1937. assurance from the persons who previous-- 
Unlike the hunger-strike of 1933, the news ly believed in terrorist methods that they" 
of this fast spread like wild-fire in the would renounce their earlier faith and 
country. Political prisoners in Deoli, embrace the creed of non-violence. Touched 
Behrampore and other jails also joined by the message of Gandhiji, the politi<Sat 
them. Numerous telegrams and messages prisoners decided to abandon the striker 
were sent by their well-wishers and friends The process of self-criticism through which 
from India imploring the political prisoners thov had pasjsed during their confinement, 
in the Andamans to abandon the strike, in the Cellular Jail enabled them to declare’ 
Bhulabhai Desai, Satyamurti and Fazlul unhesitatingly with unanimity that, “We, 
Haq also made .similar appeals to them, those who believed in terrorism do not do 
After a week the prisoners received a tele- it any more and are convinced of its 
gram from Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. He futility as a political weanon or creed, tt 
appealed to them on behalf of the Congress definitely retards rather than advances the 
Working Committee to break the fast. In cause of our country.” The news of the 
the Legislative Council of India a motion termination of the hunger-strike of political 
was passed with an overwhelming majority prisoners in the Andamans was received 
asking the Government of India to re- with great rejoicing throughout the coun- 
patriate those political prisoners to India iry. Immediatelv afterwards, all of theni 
as soon as possible. The members also made v^ere repatriated to their motherland frotft 
a request to hunger-strikers to terminate the Andamans. Subsequently most of them 
their strike as the Government was hot were released from the Indian jails, 
ready to come down to terms in the face The sufferings of the two batches of 
of a strike although it had shown some political prisoners in the Cellular Jail h$s 
inclination to accept some of their demands, earned the status of a land of martyrs fot 
The political prisoners in the Cellular Jail fhe Andaman Island.?. The building of th© 
were puzzled by such appeals. They felt that Celhilar .Tail, which reminds one of th® 
they were being completely misunderstood castles of mediaeval ages, has become A 
by the public, because the Government place of pilgrimage for . thousands of 
instead of publishing their demands had Indians. As soon as an Indian reaches Port 
simply stated that the political prisoners in Blair, he bows silently, respectfully, to the 
the Andamans wanted their release. But memory of many patriots who in these 
actually this was not the case. It was not islands languished for a number of. yeai^ 
a fight for their own release onlv but a in the solitary cells of the Cellular Jaii, 
fight for civil liberties and for the rights often looking longingly and wistfuUji^ 
of political prisoners, whether confined in across the deep blue waters towards thetf 
the Andamans or in an Indian jail. Hence, motherland. 
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By dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI. M.A., Ph.D. (London) 


English Iranslntion by Principal Dr. 

The Section on “The Meeting lx;tween 
Rabindranath and Mahakavi Nabin 
Chandra”, 

Place-House of Sub-Divisional Officer 
at Ranaghat, Bengal. 

Time—1893 A.f). Morning. 

Poet Nabin Chandra, his wife Lak.smi 
Devi, RabindraJiath (Aged 32). Nabin 
Chandra’s son, Nirmal Chandra, aged 
fourteen. . 

(Enter Poet Nabin Chandra and his wiie 
Lakshrni Devi) 

Nabin Chandra—(Joyfully) : 

Rabindra is coming to .see me soon. 

For me what a great good fortune ! 

Great, indeed, his poetic lore. 

Makes earth glitter more and more 

Victory to Maharshi, Virtue Incarnate 

Whose Family in arts and letters is 

ornate. 

How hand.some shine all of them 
, In beauty and virtue, just the same. 

(To hj.s wife) 

As you know, T have invited him to 
come here for a dav on his wav to Selaidaha. 
He will catch the night .steamer to Goa land 
from here. 

Lakshrni Devi—You have done very well. 

I have hoard so much of him from you ; but 
I have not seen him till now. 

Nabin Chandra—Really, blessed is the 
' entire family of Maharshi Debendranath ' 
See, his eldest son Dwiiendranath, the 
author of the well-known lyric “Swapna- 
Prayana” (“Dream-Sojourn”) is a celebrated 
litterateur—indeed, the foremost amongst 
the “Dviias” or “Brahmins”. His second 
son Satyendranath is not only the first 
-Indian I.C.S. (A Magistrate of Indian Civil 
Service), but also the foremost amongst 
them. In the very .same manner, his fifth son 
^Jyotirindranath, has attained great fame, 
^^irendranath’s son and Rabindranath’.-, 
■Sephew Balendranath, though onlv twenty- 
three years of age, is a prose-writer of great 


Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford), 

calibre. Indeed, the ladies of the family 
ahso, are not lagging behind. Maharshi’s 
fifth daughter Swarnakumari • and others 
hav^e earned fame, and that* too, with 
ju, Slice. 

Lakshrni Devi—Oh, how glorious ! And, 
it IS also very splendid that even at the age 
of thirty-two only Rabindranath has become 
the Joint Vice-President, with you. of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Paiishad ; not because of 
his iJliislrio’us family-lineage, but only be¬ 
cause of his own merits. 

Nabin Chandra—Very true ! 

Lakshinr Devi—1 appreciate very much 
hi.s pa.ssion for collectin.g Folk Literature, 
b’deed, in our Folk Literature, there are 
many invaluable gems. If all these be well- 
preserved, then that would certainly be a 
;',rtal gam for us all. 

Nabin Chandra—’J’l-ue, vet y true. (An- 
>ar,u'.-ly)—But why i.s Rabindranath delay 
ing ? 

(Calling) 

O Gate-Keepi'r ! Come bore quick. 

(Enter Gate-Keeper) 

Gate-keeper—I salute thee Mastoi' What 
is thy wish ? 

Nabin Chandra—Have you seen our 
carriage approaching ? 

Gate-Keeper—No, Sir, I have not. I can 
sec the road clearly from niy post at the 
gate. But I have not seen anything there, 
Master ! 

N.abin Chandra—Then, be alert. For, a 
v(-'rv honoured guest is coming today. 

Gate-Keeper—Very well, Sir ! 

(Exit) 

Lak.shmi Devi—My dear ! Don’t you be 
.<^0 anxious ? The time for his coming is not 
yet over. As you know, the train is scheduled 
to arrive-here from Calcutta at 10 A.M. 

Nabin Chandra (Assured )— Yes, 
Rabindranath himself is very particular 
about all these, very careful to keep time. 
Really, God has created him as a repository 



of numerous good qualities. It is well that 
I sent a relative of 'mine to meet him at 
the station, with my carriage. 

(Listening)—Ah! now I distinctly 
hear the sound of the wheels. 

How thrilling is this sound of wheels 

That, in a moment Anxiety kills. 

And, brings xis hope of new Friendship. 

An Oasis in the hot dust-heap. 

(Joyfully) — Oh ! here he ctanes ! 

(Enter Rabindranath, with a relative 
of Nabin Chandra). 

Relative—(Smiling)—Here, reveietl re¬ 
lative, I bring the ‘Ri.sing Sun’ to your 
abode, on thi.s golden, .sun-lit morning. But, 
look, can the Sun in the sky vie with this 
Sun on earth, m any respect ? 

Nabin Cliandra--(Smiling) - Oh, how 
sweetly you .speak, my dear ! Wliat you .say 
is perfectly right. Who can vie with yon ? 

(All laugh) 

Nabin Chandra—(Ad\'ancing) Welcome, 
Welcome! O, Rabindranath, the Crown- 
Jewel of Mahaishi’s clan. Hero is my wife, 
anxiously wailing to welcome you. 

Rabindranath—(Bowi.ng down to bo a) 
—I am, indeed, greatly honoiucd ! Sister . 
f crave your blessings. 

Lak.shmi .Devi—IMay you live long ! fvi iy 
/OUT fame spread all over the woild ! Bn!, 
ny dear, you must be l.ii'ed after your 
journey of one hour and a half from 
Halculfa. So, lirst. have a wash a.nd .somc- 
hing to eat. 

Rabindranath—No, ,Si.stcr-in-luw ! That 
s not necessary, now, at all. So, don’t 
)lease, worry. 

Relative—I am going away now. Yon 
lave asked Sri Surendra Nath Pal Chou- 
Ihury to dinner for your guest. I sliall 
Jring him with mo. 

Nabin Chandra—Well and good. 

(Exit the relative) 

Nabin Chandra—(Affectionately)—This 
luspicious meeting between you and me 
eminds me of that well-known verso re- 
[arding the traditional meeting between 
^idyapati and Chandidas. Listen— 


(Reciting in original Virajabiiliy', 

Mutual was the admiration 
Between these poets great. 

They desired to meet each other. 
Both did anxiously wait. 

(Smiling) But please don’t think me 
conceited, iny dear ! It is the sight of your 
lovely poetic face that makes mo feel like a 
groat poet. 

(All laugh) 

Rabirulrcuiath-—Just the contrary. 

But I am low and humble, 

With no poetic loro 
Junior in age and quality 
Worthless to the core. 

T.akshmi Devi—-(Affectionately) No ! No ! 
Wha+ talk is 1hi.s ? You are my ‘Rising Sun’ 
--and will remain .so. 

Rabinch an.afh--Sister! Your kindness 
overwhelm''’ mo. T have previously ex- 
chnmred seme Ifdtcrs with the Poet, but 
srmehnw' or other, was never able to meet 
him for a second time ; and so I have been 
vei'/ .•■’nvious to do so. Th.at desire has 
been fnirdh'd todav. through Clod’s grace, 

Lnkshrni 1."levi—-How sweet Iv von speak ! 
Yoiir visit h':p brought us great joy. 

Naliin f^ii-andra -Trnd<H:bte''lIv ! T re- 
nv-mh'T di.'i'incilv niy first .^ighl of you. 
Yon were, then, a mere lad of sixteen 
vi'ars ; now' vou aro an young man of 
1hir<y-tw/n. Oh, how w’oll I remember! 
You w'o’e standing under a huge tree at a 
co’-ner—dial wos the dav of the Eleventh 
Conference of the Hindu TVIola—and some 
one told r.ie that vou wanted to meet me. 
He took me there and pointed out you to 
me Ah ! What a gloriou.s sight it was. 

An Image of gold luminous 

Brighte.st gem precious. 

Rabindranath—(Bashfullv)—So very 

kind of vou to remember all these. 

Nabin Chandra—1 remember also how 
3 'ou took out a note-book from your ■ 
pocket, and read out some of your own 
poems and also sang some of your own songs.- 
for me. I was charmed w'ith all these. Oh !■ 
that sweet, soft, melodious voice still ring^ 
in my ear ! . 



Lakshmi Devi—^How splendid ! 

Nabin Chandra—^After a day or two, when 
I went to the house of Babu Akshoy Kumar 
Barker at Chinsurah on his invitation, I told 
him how I had been very favourably im¬ 
pressed by your poems and songs, and that 
you would, one day, become a great poet 
and singer, he said humorously—“He is 
the sweet-sour (“Kanchii-Mithe”), or unripe 
sweet mango of the Tagore Family”. Now, 
see, my prophesy has turned true, and that 
unripe mango has become a fully ripe 
“Fazli”—mango, luscious and fragrant—1 he 
idol of young Bengal, known as the 
“Shelley”,' “Keats”, “Edgar Po” of Bengal, 
and what not. 

Rabindranath—(Bashfully)—Oh, how 

kind you are. 

Nabin Chandra—(Addressing his wife) 
Also, look at him now. 

A budding lotus fresh and bright, 
Standing on his feet aright 
With moustache-beard flowing lovi-Jy 
Shining in pure, Golden Glory 
Curly hairs, parted half. 

Deep, wide eyes that sweetly laugh 
Vying gold in colour bright. 

Looking just like Jesus (Christ. 

Dressed from head to foot in white 
In silken garment soft and light 
With slippers white and gold— 

‘Pince-nez’, 

(Pronoun Pansey-nay) 
But whiter is his gold-face, gay. 

And, add to these his pearless poetic 
abilities—you will see something rare. 

Lakshmi Devi—What you say is perfect¬ 
ly right. 

Rabindranath—(Bashfully)—I am really 
overwhelmed. Rightly, has it been said that 
“Affection flows downwards”, or is showered 
on undeserving persons ! Me thinks! You 
are showering your affection on me, just as 
on your own son Nirmal. May God help me 
to ^ deserving of it! 

Lakshmi Devi—(Aside)—Oh 1 how sweet 
is the behaviour of this Poet Rabindranath, 
the scion of an illustrious family. How 
naturally has he taken us as his own elder 
brother and sister-in-law (Aloud to her 
husband). 


Not only in appearance and' poetib;' 
ability, but also in way of speech, he is, 
indeed, incomparable. God has endowed him. 
also with a sweet, facile tongue! 

Nabin Chandra—My wife is charmed 
with your .sweet voice. Do sing a self- 
composed song for her and win her 
mother's heart for ever. 

Rabindranath—(Modestly)—J^ut w'hat is 
my poetic ability in comparison with yours ? 

Lakshmi Devi—Oh! no. Your poetic 
ability is indeed, the fruit of hard labour 
and constant penaces. What greater ability 
can one possess ? My dear! You have, in¬ 
deed, inherited a great gift. So, do gladden 
our hearts by singing something for us. 
Nothing gives me a greater joy than a good, 
l)uie song ; or a sweet, soft poem. 

Rabindranath—(Looking out), Oh, fortu- 
nately, here comes your good son Nirmal 
Chandra. Let him sing something for us. 

Enter Nirmal Chandra, Nabin Chandra’s 
only son—aged 14). 

Nirmal Chandra—Welcome, O, Poet, 
welcome. We are, indeed, honoured by 
your august presence here. 

Rabindranath—I am more honoured. 
But, O Nirmal dear, your mother wants to 
hear a song. So, do sing something for her. 

Nabin Chandra—(Smilingly)—Oh, Rabi 
Babu ! there is no escape for you ! I myself 
have composed a weicome-song, specially 
for you. Nirmal will sing that for you 
when other invited guests, like the great 
and good land-owner, Sri Surendra Nath Pal 
Chaudhuri, arrive for dinner. However, as 
he is asking you to sing, Nirmal, sing one 
of his songs, 

Nirmal—Very well. (Sings a Rabindra- 
song). 

«Tt: art <Tru% t 
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O Friend, O ttadha dearie! 
Glance now, glance again. 

Shyam is coming slowly, see 

Singing softly, fain. 

Put on quicldy a flower-garland. 

Put on a blue dressing. 

Put on, O Lovely ! vermilion. 

Make red thy hair-parting. 

Rabindranath—Excellent, excellerit, 
Nirmal, you really possess a beautiful 
voice. 

Nirmal—I am so happy, so happy. 

Nabin Chandra—Really, you love 
Nirmal, so much now, is your turn. 
Do sing one of your songs for me. 

Lakshmi Devi—(Coaxingly)Do ! Then' 
is a harmonium in front of you. So, plea.se, 
begin. 

Rabindranath—No, Sister! 1 do not 

sing with harmonium accompaniment—for, 
I think, that drowns the voice. However, in 
the beginning, I may take its help for voice- 
modulation, but I shall not need it when 1 
actually begin to sing. 

Nabin Chandra—That will be fine. Your 
beautiful, flute-like voice reminds me of 
your elder brother Jyotirindranath, who 
was my cla.ss-friend at the Calcutta Prc.si- 
dency College. 

Rabindranath—Oh, I am so grateful 
for your kind appreciation. I shall sing a 
newly composed Kirtan for you. 

(Takes out a sheet of paper from pocket 
and sings a self-composed song). 


Come backi O t Cbme babk» 

Come back, O come!. . : 

In my heart hungry, burning and 

Come back, O come back, Lord^; 
Come back, O come ! " ' 

Come back, O, Hard ! 

Come back, Gentle. 

Come back, O Cruel! 

Come back. Pitiful. 

Come back, O Dark ! 

Come back, Handsome. 

Come back, O come back. Friend ! 

Come back, O come! 

Como Joy constant, 

Como Grief lasting 
Come in my heart, 

-All those crossing. 

Hankered for over, 

But stored in always. 

O Thou Unstable, 

Who constantly stays. 

Come back, my Dearest! 

In my arms, come. 

Come back, O Come back, Friend ! 

Come back, O come ! 

Come in my eyes, 

In heart sad, no less. 

Jn sleep and my dreams, 

In ornament and dross. 

Come back, my Dearie ! 

In whole world, Come ! 

Come back, O Como back, Friend ! 
Come back, O come! 


Jw n 







Nabin Chandra—Ah ! Excellent! Excel- Oh ! my Srikrishna—the life of Radha. 
L'nt. This is, indeed, n gem of a song—a the Ornament of Vrindavan, playing flute 
magniflcent combination of wonderful poetic and roaming on the banks of Yamuna—I see 
ability, graceful composition, enthralling you cansfantly now through Rabindranath’s 
religious fervour, and melodious tune. Me- grace. May Rabindranath live long, 
thinks, this will resound, not only in my 1 like your songs on SrikrLshna very much, 
house, as today, but in every house, and What do you think of this Radha- 
echo and re-echo, over the skies and acioss Krishna Cult? You can tqjl me about 
the seas. Moreover, like the sweet, and soft 
cackling of babies, your sweet and soft voice 


has seemed to touch my heart sweetly and 
softly. Ah ! how sweet are’ yi ur expressions 
and gestures. Kabi Babu! your music and its 
undcj'lying thcugiU seem to dance together 
in the .same tune ! Your eyes and face, al.so, 
are in comformity with the same. llo’.v 
wonderful! 

Lakshmi Devi--My dear brother ! I, too, 
am feeling just the same’. As if, a Joy 
Universal engulfs me. 

Rabindranath—(Gratefully)—This is 

nothing but your deep affection for me. 

Nirmal—Who would dare to .sing after 
this ? 

Rabindranath—(Affectionately) — Is'o, 
Frientl, no. Remember, whose son you are ! 

Nirmal—(Smilingly)—On the accuunt, 
you are, indeed, the greater .son of a greater 
father. 

(All laugh) 

Nabin Chandra—O Rabi Babu ! Uni¬ 
versal, indeed, is your attraction. 

Like Ganga holy flows thy song, 
Gushing, beautiful. 

It makes my heart equally, 

Pure and joyful. 

Rabindranath—O Great New (Nabin) 
Poet of Bengal! I am much newer than you 
in the field and also much younger. So I 
desire for a place only below you. 

Nabin Chandra—Why so V My heartfelt 
wish is that the “Sun of Bengal” 
(“Rabindra”) should spread its golden rays 
all over the world. 

Look! Your song inspires me particu¬ 
larly because— 

The Lord whom I saw faintly 

Through tears, in my works before' 

The same Krishna I feel clearly, 

Through your song galore. 


that frankly, for, I was a# class-friend 
of your elder brother Jyotirindranath at the 
Calculla Presidency College. So, can you 
not take mo as an cider brother ? 

Rabindranath—O Great Poet—Devotee ! 
f have nothing to hide from jmu. Your 
a fleet ion has, indeed, overwhelmed me. Re¬ 
ally, oltcn I think over the matter, as to 
whether I am an idol-worshipper or not. 
Specially, I entertain a different opinion 
regarding the “Bhagavata” than other 
Brahmos. I take it to bo a high class 
“allegory”. 

Nabin Chandra--If you are satisfied in 
taking it to be an allegory, then you are, 
ituloed, welcome to it. But I personally 
cannot keep back my tears when I see 
Si'ikiishna on the stage, even during a 
‘ \ali’a ’ pcrfcji mancc. Do not, please, destroy 
tliat Black Doll’ fc)r mo ; do, please, keep 
it for me. (Weeps). 

Rabindranath (tearfully)—Oh ! On see¬ 
ing the lioly tears in the eye's of a devotee, 
my eyes also, have become tearful. Ah ! 
(here is no one in the wide, wide world, to 
match a devotee. Because of devotees like 
you, India has become an example to the 
whole world at large. 

Nabin Chandra—Well, I want to ask 
you a question. The songs of Nidhu 
Babu consist only of four to six lines, 
yet each is a complete fount of a sweet 
sentiment. But your songs are rathe.^ 
lengthy, more like poems. Why ? 

Rabindranath—I have some short songs, 

too. 

Nabin Chandra—Well and good. Your 
new book of poems “Sonar Tari” (“The 
Golden Boat”) has recently been published. 
Its first poem “Sonar Tari” is a photo of »- 
village scene of East Bengal. But its meaning 
is not clear to me. Will you please 
explain ? 



Babindranath~4;>f course, I shall do so 
gladly. 

Nabin Chandra—But, first, recite some 
of your poems to me. 

Rabindranath—Vey well. I shall recite 
a few lines from my book of poem “Sonar 
Tari”. 

(Recites) 

You and W© 

You all flow on smilingly 

Like a river, gargling on. 

We stand, glancing, on the shore 

Suppressing hearts’ desires anon. 

You all whisper joyously. 

Your faces and eyes glow in glee 

You place your lotus-feet on earth 
With golden anklets tinkling free. 

Nabin Chandra—Excellent ! You are a 
Poet and an Actor, roiled in one. Some 
more, pleasure. 

Lakshmi Devi—(Intervening) —Indeed, 
this is very sweet. When two poets meet 


—Time, of course, stands stflt 
about ordinary persons like us ? See;, 
mid-day sun has reached its peak. So, 
come in for lunch. . v:. 

Nabin Chandra—(Smilingly)—^Yes, yes, 
surely, I forgot that she has prepared a*, 
large number of dishes for you. So, 
Rabi Babu, you must do justice to the same. ' 

Rabindranath— (Smilingly) —^Yes, sure¬ 
ly. Let me be prepared for her vehement 
attack with the weapon of fifty-three dishes 1 

(Ail laugh) 

Nabin Chandra—^You should stand on no 
ceremonies in the house of your elder 
brother. So, let your sister-in-law’s wishes 
triumph ! 

Rabindranath—Sister-in-law ! my heart 
is already full with your affection. So there 
is no room for any food. Still, I shall go. 

(All exit laughingly) 


THE CA'rALY.STlC IMPACT OF LC.l.C.I LTD, ON INDUSTRIAL 


INVESTMENTS LINDIi 

By M. D. 

Professor of Busines.s Administration, 

The attainment of economic equilibrium 
>n the developing Indian economy called 
for the balancing of its agrarian character 
Dy industrial development. We, in India, 
have adopted a policy of mixed economy 
ivhere public and private sectors should 
ievelop and function alike in their respec- 
ive fields. In the absence of a well or¬ 
ganised capital market, long-term financial 
lifficulties had been a deterrent factor in 
-he growth and development of industries 
mder the private sector. The lending 
)olicy^ of our banks, the absence of indus- 

1. Indian banks do not meet long-term re- 
fuirements of industry. They deal in short-term 
inancing, and it is only recently after the 
establishment of the Refinance Corporation and 
ha enforcement of Credit Guarantee Scheme that 
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trial banks and specialised finance institu¬ 
tions, and the stock underwriting agencies 
made felt the need of setting up an insti¬ 
tution in this country to assist the indus¬ 
trial enterprises within the private sector 
of industry. To meet this need discussions 
took place towards the end of 1953 between!' 
the repre-sentatives of the Government of 
India, the P'oreign Operations Administra¬ 
tion of the U.S. Government and the Inter¬ 
national Bank for reconstruction and deve-, 
lopment about the possibility of esta¬ 
blishing in India a privately-owned invest¬ 
ment corporation for the purpose of en¬ 
couraging the growth of private industiy. 

attention ha.s been paid by Indian bankers to¬ 
wards meeting medium-term requirements ol 
industrial sector. 
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After negotiations extending throughout 
1954, the I.C.I.C.I. Ltd., was incorporated 
on the 6th January, 1955, and on the 
23rd March, 1961, the Corporation held 
its sixth Annual General Meeting at 
Bombay. During this period of six years 
the Corporation had been engaged in the 
attainment of its objectives.^ 

What the Corporation is Expected to Do ? 

In general, the Corporation is expected to ; 

(i) assist in the creation, expansion 
and modernisation of private 
enterprise; 

(ii) encourage and promote the parti¬ 
cipation of private capital, both 
internal and external, in such 
enterprises ; 

(iii) encourage and promote private 
ownership of industrial invest¬ 
ment and expansion of investment 
markets. 

The task of promoting new industrial 
units under private sector and financing 
them for their rapid and balanced growth 
becomes specially important during the 
process of developmental planning. A re¬ 
gulated industrial development, strictly in 
accordance with the priorities, is required to 
be attained. The Corporation’s objects 
cover practically all the aspects of require¬ 
ments. As pointed out by some thinkers, 
there are more opportunities for industriali¬ 
sation in India than in any other country. 
It is in this reference that the Corporation 
has to attain its objects and enable the pri¬ 
vate sector to avail these opportunities. 
For this purpose, it is supposed to provide 
finance in the form of long or medium 
term loans or equity participation, sponsor 
and underwrite new issues of shares and 
securities, guarantee loans from other pri¬ 
vate investment sources, make funds avail¬ 
able for reinvestment by revolving invest- 

2. The Memorandum of Association of the 
I.C.I.C.I. sets out 46 objects for which it has 
been established and gives the Corporation very 
wide financial and entrepreneurial powers. 

3. Mr. Morarji Desai—Opening 'the new 
building of the Corporation in May, 1960. 


ments as rapidly as prudent, and 
managerial, technifcal and administrative, 
advice and assist in obtaining managerial, 
technical and administrative services to 
Indian industry. 

It is concerned only with the industrial 
development under corporate sector, al¬ 
though industries run by indiiMduals and 
partnership firms also come under private 
sector. In the financing structure of cor¬ 
porate sector there is a tendency of under¬ 
capitalisation in equity and greater reli¬ 
ance on debt resources because smaller 
equity base considerably improves the pro¬ 
fitability of a company, enables an entrepre¬ 
neur to take up a very large project and 
retain controlling interest in it by exploit¬ 
ing his financial resources and obtaining the 
balance of the cost of the project by means 
of borrowings. But as pointed out by Mr. 
G. L. Mehta, such borrowings lead to an 
accumulation of interest charges in the early 
non-productive years of a new enterprise. 
Reliance on loans weakens the very base of 
the company which may be shattered in 
hard times of competitions. It is in this 
reference that the Corporation is supposed 
to construct a broad-based sound industrial 
structure by way of enabling new enter¬ 
prises to raise sufficient equity on the one 
hand and help them to meet their long-term 
financial requirements by way of financial 
assistance, both in rupee and foreign cur¬ 
rency on the other. 

The Catalystic Impact of Its Operations 

It is in this light that the success of the 
Corporation should be judged. During 1960, 
the Corporation sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 13.43 crores by way of financial assist¬ 
ance to 44 companies. Out of this amount 
a sum of Rs. 5.81 crores was in the form of 
rupee assistance and Rs. 7.62 crores by way 
of foreign exchange assistance. Out of these 
44 assisted companies 39 companies had 
been sanctioned a sum of Rs. 11.21 crores for 
new projects. The total investment in the 
new projects assisted by the Corporation 
would be of Rs. 55.22 crores. In this way< 
the assistance investment ratio comes to 
approximately 1:5. It means, any aastot? 
ance by the Corporation creates five tinfl^ 
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eataiy$tlc impaet d the C^erporation in the 
held of Industrial investment. The total 
fixed investment In new projects would be 
of Rs. 43.69 crores,* out of which Rs. 17.84 
crores would be required for foreign 
exchange components. The Corporation 
has provided assistance in the form of 
foreign exchange to the extent of 40*^ 
of the requirements and the remain¬ 
ing 60% has been met by the companies 
themselves from the government releases of 
foreign exchange, foreign collaboration and 
deferred payment agreements. In this way 
the assistance by the Corporation enables 
the companies to manage the balance of their 
requirements through their own efforts. 
Thus the Corporation has been able to bring 
into being investment much larger than the 
amount of its own assitance.® 

The Corporation has sanctioned assist- 


contribu^oa^'^i^uu^' 

a quantitative smise its contrilmtioki 
at all been smaller. As mentioned edbfiw 
1960 alone, the Corporation sanctlG{Bwi{^ 
an assistance of Rs. 13.48 crores in respect'-: 
of 44 companies as against Rs. 8.41 crorejs 
respect of 27 companies in 1959 and Rs.’^8|, 
crores in respect of 16 companies in 199$., 
The total financial assistance sanctiUH^^* 
ed by the Corporation since its inception td, 
January, 1955, upto the close of 
amounted to Rs. 20.40 crores, excludinj^:'; 
applications which were subsequently with-";'! 
drawn, reduced or not proceeded with by, 
the applicant companies, in respect of 55 
companies. Out of 59 compani^^t to which 
assistance had been approved, 2T were new- 
undertakings. 

Foreign Currency Assistance 


ance for fixed investment of the order of 
Rs. 11.21 crores, which has brought in a 
bank ci'edit of Rs. 11.53 crores for meeting 
the working capital requirements of new 
projects. Thus our banks and the Corpora¬ 
tion are supplementing the vacuum, in 
assistance provided by each of them to the 
growing industrial sector. The Corporation, 
therefore, has been able to attain a .success 
in its first object of assisting the creation, 
expansion and modernisation of private 
capital. 

The trends of progress record a signifi¬ 
cant advance in its volume of business in 
terms of the number of applications as well 
as the amount of assistance sanctioned. Al¬ 
though the authorities® of the Corporation 
have always kept in view a qualitative 

4. Rs. 18.75 crores from ordinary shares, 
Rs. 2.15 crores from preference shares and Rs. 
21.22 crores from long-term loans. 

5. Statement circulated by the Corporation 
fo its members along with the Directors’ Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the year ending 
31st December, 1960. 

6. Mr. G, S. Mehta—“ ... I.C.I.C.I’s con¬ 
tribution to these developments has to be judged 
in relation to its resourc.es: it is, therefore, 
more qualitative than quantitative.”—Statement 
circulate to the members for the year ended 
Slst December, 1960. 


As regards assistance in foreign cur¬ 
rency the Corporation was not called upon 
to contribute its share upto the end ol 
1957, because the promoters of new projects 
could obtain iheir foreign exchange ret- 
quiremenls in normal course. But the 
deteriorating condition of the country iU 
the foreign exchange position and the con¬ 
sequent strictness in import licencing 
policy since the beginning of 1957, madd 
industrialists seek the Corporation’s assist¬ 
ance in foreign currency. With the result 
that the initial 10 million dollar credit 
from the World Bank was supplemented in 
July, 1959, with the grant to the Corporation 
of a further loan of 10 million dollars by 
the World Bank. The second loan alsb 
was fully committed, during 1960, and the 
Corporation had to obtain a further 20 
million U.S. dollar loan from the WorMt 
Bank. Not only from the World BanK' 
alone but it has also negotiated successfully 
with the D.L.F. authorities for a 5 million 
dollar loan. These trends justify the. stated 
ment that the Corporation is having an in-* 
creased confidence of the World Bank an4 
the D.L.F. authorities. But the credit 6f} 
this significant assistance provided by it byf 
way of foreign exchange loans cannot -^ 
accorded entirely to its own efforts-' 4_, 
could make satisfactory advance in foan^l^ 
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currency loans, only because there were no 
insHliitions before 1960 in this country 
.which could provide such assistance to the 
industries under private sector. The 
foreiffn exchange squeeze in the country 
due to pressure of plan requirements gave 
impetus to the activities of the Corporation, 
otherwise in its first two years of existence 
what contribution could it make in this 
direction ? 'JTie ever ready government 
guarantee enabled the Corporation to derive 
success in foreign currency loans negotia¬ 
tions. 'fhe greater proportion of foreign 
currency assistance to rupee assistance can 
justify that advancement and improvement 
in its operations are more or less due to its 
privileged position of a foreign currency 
lender. 

Rupee Assistance 

Rupee assistance in the form of loans 
sanctioned has not been much substantial 
cither exclusively or in relation with the 
other financial institutions. For example 
during the last 4 years, since its inception, 
it could sanction a sum of Rs. 3.50 crores' 
only as against about Rs. 40 crorcs granted 
bv the r.F.C. during the same period. 
Nothing more can be .said, when the autho¬ 
rities of the Corporation themselves feel 
dissatisfied with their rupee loan operations 

that “.in regard to loan operations 

rupee loans have not recorded progress,”” 
and “... .I.C.I.C.I’s own rupee operations, 
although higher than during 1959, tended 
to groiv less rapidly.”® 

Underwriting Operations 

In the absence of underwriting agencies 
in this country, the I.C.I.C.T. proved to be 
a unique venture. Although the I.F.C. was 
also authorised to underwriting business, 
yet it could not turn to it till 3958-59, when 

7. Only 3I per cent of llto total loans and 
guarantee sanctioned. 

8. Statement of Mr. G. T-. Mehta circulated 
to the memhers of the Corporation for the 
Annual Ceneral Meeting for the year I960, held 
on March 2.3, 1%1. 

9. /fcirf. 


for the first time, it started underwriting. 
But the LC.I.C.I. has emerged as the most 
important underwriting institution in this 
country. Since its inception uplo the end 
of 1959, it completed in all 22 underwrit¬ 
ing operations involving an amount of 
approximately Rs. 6.80 crores, of which, it 
had to lake up only a little peroentage. Not 
only this but it has also encoMraged and 
a.ssisted other financial institutions to take 
up joint underwriting, and as such en¬ 
abled them to enter this important field. 
Though joint venture in underwriting 
.spreads the ri.sk, yet the Corporation has 
invited other institutions to participate in 
ventures, where it could meet all the 
requii'cments itself.’® Trends of industrial 
financing revealed that debt financing is 
being })ractised more and more but in the 
mtercst of the healthy indu.strial develop¬ 
ment, capital-structure should be strength¬ 
ened by the companies, by maintaining rea¬ 
sonable proportion of equity capital. The 
Corporation, therefore, could help the 
private sector of industry more and more 
by pj*oviding them with underwriting 
facilities. 

The Corporatioji has benefited a wide 
range of industries which include paper, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, engineering, 
sugar, rub])er. textiles, cement, automo- 
and electrical goods industries. So 
far the Corporation had been concerned with 
the large-scale industries only but in 
the interest of encouraging new “entrepre¬ 
neurs” it is anxious to assist small and 
medium size industries also.’^ 

It is also engaged in the direct subs¬ 
criptions to ordinary and preference shares 
which cannot be considered to be an im¬ 
portant function for a special finance insti¬ 
tution like I.C.I.C.T. in.stead it should 
divert more and more on underwriting. 
By this operation and by absorbing the 
unsubscribed capital and selling it subse¬ 
quently, it can make significant contribu- 

10. Ibid. 

11. 16 per cent of if.s total commitments, is 
for this industry. 

12. Eastern Economist —May 20. 1960, 

pp. 1059—Mr. G. L. Mehta. 
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tion to the promotion and growth of capital 
market in India. It should concentrate to 
function as a regular organisation for under¬ 
writing. In this way it will also be able 
to earn from the difference in the share 
values which are substantially higher than 
the book value, when the position of new 
projects improve. 

The working results of the Coriwralion 
provided a profit of Rs. 62.i50 lakhs in lOGO 
as against Rs. 50.66 lakhs in 1059, which 
after providing for tax remains Rs. .‘■}5.ti6 
lakhs as against Rs. 28.23 lakhs in 1050 
The Directors recommended a dn'id(;nd at 
the rate of 5.75r5 which, after deductjoii oi 
tax a1 .source, will remain slightly above 
4''', in the hands of the shaieholders. 

It has al.so played a prominent part in 
the establishment of the Indian Invf'stimait 
Centre, which should definitely be able to 
increase the flow of foreign pi'ivatc* invest¬ 
ment in India. 

To Conclude 

In the end, I wish the Corporation a 
succc.ss in augmenting and channelhsiug, the 
stale financial resrnirces which au' awaited 
in the growing industrial ccnniin'.- of 
this country. Th(' Curporarion slum Id ceme 
forward wrth a greativ degret" rd ('nllm- 
siasrn to remove the fetters re.'dmg mdusliaal 


growth, by stimulating and generating a.- 
steady investment climate. 

The recent decision of the Government 
of India to release a sum of Rs. 10 crores 
fnmi the P.L. 480 counterpart funds, for.; 
providing increased financial assistance to 
the private sector of industry, is an indi-f 
cater of the increased government intei’est' 
in tht‘ development of private industry in, 
this country. The policy of the govern¬ 
ment to expand in.stilutional finance for the 
pn\'at(' sector gives an opportunity to the 
Corporation for a greater optimism in future.. 
The Coiporation has the privilege of being 
a “pel of the guverninent” and as such this 
amfjiinl will be channcllised thi'ough it. The ; 
19()l-62 Union Budget already contains a 
provision of Rs. 3 crores for loans to it. 
Tins should enable the Corporation not , 
oidy to increase the scope and amount of 
financial as.sidance in the form of loans, 
be.ih tupee and foreign currency, but to 
enforce more widely as well as intensively 
tlie catalystic impact of its investment. It 
is e\]jeeled that the Corporation would be 
able to con.struct a sound indusli’ial struc¬ 
ture in the private si'ctor and cnabh? the 
r cononiy to attain its industrial targets 
ti\etl under the Third Pive-Yoar Plan. It 
i'- suggested (hat it .should .save itself 
I'lom .m\ ovei-hg)ptng in institutional 
liiianeim; lor pn^-alc industry. 






INDIA TAKES FIRST STEP TOWARDS MECH^^ISAl^N OF MINE LABODB 

Wnil SOVIET ASSISTANCE 

Consiructioa of MiniJig Equipment Pliant Starts at Durgapur 
IJv TMWN CHATTI-RJEE 


In 1942 Jif) Anu r If cU) I (M'hnical Mission caiTK," 
lo India lo invo-My.iir oui iiuluslrial rrsourc'os. 
la its ropoiK oji jMir aj)()rars tUo follcjwiii;.'.: 

I ho roal rt‘sour( os in l>riii;al and 
Uehar ha\<- l> 0 ( ii osritnatoil al (){} l.jllion 
' ‘ ‘ hi tlu* (a'rilral Proviinos anrl lU’iai* 

• * ■ • Inlliou Ions “'J\osorv(' of c oal 
for rnaniifarlun* <,[ inolallur^ii a| l oko havi 
hoori (‘slinipjed M oOO niiHion Ions . . _ of 
which a|)j)roxiinatoly hnfj will hr h)%f in iho 
procrs? of rniiiijio under method^'" 


During l^ritlsli rule mining technique re- 
inainoil stagnant at ihe manual labour level and 
as achninotl hy the Traiian Iruhislr^al Conunis*- 
sion l^■por^ of lOlo (page 36^, it was 
for ihn (aM*Io^'ical Survey of India, 
'"with liinit'*(l funds for oslahlislunent an*! pros- 
proling or|uipnKMiL to caryv hs investigations.” 
Willi llie c^aTiiing of litvdmn, India, a very 
coUTUrv willi an iniderdfvelr.prul economy 
as.^i^-tancr* fioin indusiiially advanced 
lo Kvon struct hoT eronomy on a 
modrrn. foundalion. One of the 
first cnnM!no'‘i wh/ndi canio for- 

^\Mrd l») hei]) Imlia was the 
I>SR .... 

As w<‘ all kn<av% iinincdiately 
l]>e Oi f{(Woliilion, the 

Mii ont. true lo the 

of 1 t nin for csl.)]>lish- 

< o-o]')n ation with 
IiaI ions of the East 
foT po!i(if\d and 
oKMuripal ion. jnnulled 
all unrfjtnd tiratios imposed hy 
the (//arist f/oveuimenl on 

^ hiiin. (ran. Tnrktw and 

AEoanislan f\<Ti a! llu* tiriie 
nnder ihe most (liflicult con¬ 
ditions of im]jeiiali^l (-eonomic 

Idorkade, llio So\iet Covernmen'c 
found U'sourees lo grant credits 
and technical afesi’-iance to 

'rnikey. 

Four score of '^cars have gone 
hv since then. Th<^ disinterested 
a^sic^tnuen of tlK‘ USSR and 

Ollier socialist countries to poli- 
tleallv^ free India in the form of 
long-term credits, machinery 
arid t('i'hrii(‘al /midance for 

building llio key industries and 
nl^o fur the setting up of techno¬ 
logical insiiiutes for imparling unreservedly the 
lechnie<d know'-liowg will go a long w^av towards 
the filial aholition of India’s cconoinio depen¬ 
dence on foreign powers. As such credits are 
repayalile ^vilfi local currency. India is in a 
position lo circumvent the problem of dollar and 
sterling shortage. The Soviet credits can be re- 


1 ieh 

s«)Ught 

countries 



A/ heavy engineering ^land at tin* PoIyfeehnieaJ Museum in 

Moscoav 

Rut as long as India leinained under the 
heels of flic British the '‘existing methods" 
continued to exist and the average annual out¬ 
put of the coal miiUT in India remained only 
131 Ions as compared with the 207 tuns of the 
Japanese coal miner, 2011 tons of llic British coal 
miner and 671 Ions of the U.S. coal miners. 


alln 
S(U ie| 
lielic-l 
ing fiiiMidlv 
l!n^ enslavt d 
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paid out ol the profits derival from the Indo- 
bovi( I projects. 

Willi Soviet assislaiK i' I he lUiilai inelallur- 
^icul plant is ahead} sii]fj[»]) s(jine 900 finiia 
of our counlr> wilh iiidii.^liial steel, pig iron and 
iron and steel inanul.ietiires, tlius saving a lot 
of nionc) j>re\iousl\ spent on mipoii which, as 
Tagore vviot<’, ( vaporated from our shoies only 
to showei on ific Ijrilish soil. iNol md} ihis. 
Bhilai inelal, as an expoi table connnodil\, is 
earning foi India hjicign e-xeliange. To etisiiie 
unrestrieled suppl) of ore to IJhilai, India with 
the brolherly assistance of lln^ IjhSR has 
mechanised tlic iron ore mine at Kajinua. Wilh 
Soviet assistanec other dillerenl jirojccls are 
sjirouling up for la[)ping oil and gas ri^soniee^. 
for building eleclrh' stations, bea\y machine 
building plants and othei siK'b induslrinl ('sla- 
blishmenls so vital for imr nalional (‘conomy. 
Soviet help is alwavs without an\ cumpeu^alion. 
One such project is to be built al Durga])ui in 
West Bengal so long popularly known as the 
‘Ruhr’ of India due to its wealtli of l)iack gold. 
This coal-mining machinery plant will be cons¬ 
tructed by the Heavy Engineering (iorporalioii 
of India with Soviet leelmical and economic 
assistance during the fag end of the Second 
Five-Year IMan and the Third l'ive-\eai J^lan. 
Tlie mining machinery plant and its other two 
sister concerns including the lleav\ madiinery 
plant to be eicclcd at Hanehi by llie llt‘a\\ 
Engineering Corporation will require Soviet 
inachiner}, their import valii(‘ amounting to oOO 
million rubles (i.e., about crores oi rupe(*>,i. 
A credit to the same amount has been granted 
by the I SSK riTently. 

With the idea of intiodueing this new 
project ol our })eople\s sector, to the pet)t)le of 
Bengal, 1 left t'alcalta a few wet'ks ago to fotni 
an idea myself on the spot. 1 to kmnv that 

prelimiiiaiy work of levelling ol the selecleil site 
had already started under the supervision of the 
chief project ofJieer Mr. Amarnalh 1 ahiri and 
the Chief Soviet expert - Mr. 1. V. Krikunov. 

Detraining, 1 made straight for the circuit 
house where ifie Soviet chief expert was pulling 
up with his interpreter. Late afternoon 1 intro- 
; duced myself and was cordially received. The 
; middle aged gentleman Avith rather short stature 
i remarked jokingly that he felt like Columbus in 
^the unexplored wilderness. The very young inter¬ 


preter interjected :—“Or rather he is Crusoe and 
1 am Friday. Don’t you think so?” 1 returned : 
—Yes the simili is very apt. 

Mr. Krikunov Icleplioned Mr. Lahiri and 
asked him if he could s])are some lime for an 
interview with a correspondent who had come 
all the way from Calcutta. Mr. Lahiri came 
within half an hour. Started the regular: business. 
Both the Russian ciigincei and ^is Indian 
colleague readily pailicipaled in the talks. They 
told me that the project report fur the coal¬ 
mining maehiiuTS plant was submitted to the 
(iovernmciil of India in April last year and 
actual consliuclioii is to start earl) next year. 

"‘Preliminary woik sucli as levelling and 
grading ol the present iOO-acie plant site, build¬ 
ing ol living collages, stoics and streets of the 
industrial tovvnshij) arul lh(.‘ railway siding, and 
also coiistj acting ot a hostel lor the* Russian 
teclmieal personnel have aheady startedsaid 
Ml. Krikunov. 

Wluai 1 expressed the desire to see loi my¬ 
self what was going on and lake a lew snapshots, 
Mr. Kiikunov alter consulting Mr. Lahiri fixed 
9 a.m, the next day for taking me Uierc. 

From llie talks it came out that as in the 
case of the Bhilai plant, llie tioal mining machi¬ 
nery plant with its original capacity of 30,000 tons 
per annum, to be raised al the very first stage 
to 45,000 tuns, would take its shape with the 
bjain and brawn labour of Indian engineers and 
vvorkeis under llie technical guidance of approxi¬ 
mately 174 Soviet experts at diliereiit level of 
const ruction and initial operation. This Indo- 
Soviet (‘oll(‘eti\e would have at its head Mr. Lahiri 
the e\-geneial superintendent of the Bokaro Ther¬ 
mal Power Station and Mr. Krikunov vvliose ex- 
IHuience dales back scores ol years. Ihdore being 
eommissioued to India lie was the (ihu f Engineer 
of tlie Heavy Engineering {^onslriielion Depart¬ 
ment of llie Soviet All Union Ministry of Heavy 
(iidiislry. I was so charmed to lind them so dis¬ 
tinguished by their modesty and brotherly feel¬ 
ing towards me ! Under their leadership will work 
11,200 to 11,500 eoustruetion workers and 5,000 
operational personnel. Of the construction work¬ 
ers some 10,000 will he employed on contract 
basis. They w41l receive 9,888 tons of machinery 
from the USSR including a compressor oxygen 
plant and 3,312 tons of transport equipment. 
Indian engineers from other projects will join 
hands with their Russian brothers to lead this 




areat task to success. There will also be engineers 
with technical training in the USSR. 

The plant will inanufactiirc coal cultcrs. 
loaders, electric locomotives and conveyors, all for 
subterranean work. 

I was inlorrncd lhaf the designers of the 
project had laken into accoiirjt llie necessity to 
econoinis(‘ the use of steel, time and money, Willi 
this end in view tliey deei(l(*d l() erect first of all 
a plant ecmtially l(jeated at llu' silo wliere pre- 
falniealed rcinfoieed coiierele columns and 
giideis will In^ inanuiaeluied foi |]u* main ]»Lint. 
'^^rhis will save lime and st(*el. ieale<l s[rr\ 

parts would he im[)orU‘(l fiorn the hSSl? hiil slcel 
lor non-slandani equipment would he available 
hoju India. Here Bhilai has to play her pait. In 
mder to Iiel]) thf‘ niair) vvojk. auxiliarv worL^liops 
woiihl he f oiisli IK i<‘fl and eommissiofn‘(l fir'^^l. 
V\ ol rtjofK'V is precluded hv avoiding the 

consliuetion ol tenijKnaiv sliui lures. As in 
hliilai the la\ iful ol the T)urga}>ur Plant will he 
very compart lor o]»lainiiig mavlinum ccoTi.nny 
ol sj^ate. 'riic vvliole production pioccss with 
the dcpaitmcnls dnsc^ly inn^iatf'd. will l>e 
11 camliried f<jr iinhifidi ed *^mt)olli (i])('ralion. . . , 


Next morning our joep was wheeling 
the tarred highway bordered by saal foreirtsl 
turned right, sped through the depth of tljiC V 
greenery along a browm dusty road. It seemed’.^ 
we stiipped into a no man’s land. Before US 
strelehcs aji expanse of cleared J)rowii ground al" 
most a kilometre across. Man has entered into ihfi ^ 
no mans land, d'he jungles have receded far ’ 
avray leaving place to the imishrooniing white \ 
<’oltages, stores and streets of the would he induft-* .. 
tiial lowiishiie Before a \<'ar is out life will throb . 
lime in this liallli-fi(d<l when' the fiee man of , 
India shall win a new victory over tlie remnants ' 
of the previous colonial cH'onoiny. The offensive 
was already on with lliose tanks of pi^aeeful ' 

sink lion known as levcdicrs and hull-do/ors. 

Bidding good-l)yc^ to the Indian and Bussian 
chicis. f Icdl flic site ol ilu‘ fiilnrcj coal mining ' 
niacliiniTv plant, the liisi ]>Iarit its kind in 
India, tc^ he hnill with ihc fiatcnnal assistance of 
thf‘ Bussian ficopu . i was sure' llial thanks to the 
mining machines supplied hv this plant, the 
Indian niinci’s 11 aiisformc'd lahoiir will raise his 
productivity to tlic lesc'l o( that oi lh(‘ miners of 
the most advanc'cd countries. 


INSIDE rm: white house 

A Candid Look at the Now IT. S. Pre.sident 

■ Seldom has the reading public been have had duritir^ President John F. Ken- 
.qiven so ra5^cinating- a glimpse behind the nedy's first months in the White House, 
scenes of a great public office as they Several photographers have spent a day 



IJean Rusk, Secretary of State confers with 
Mr. Kennedy at the Wliite House 
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Mr, Kennedy introduces Thorkil Kristenaen to 
Richard N. Goodwin 
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’he Queen of the Washington Mardi Gras Ball and ladies of her court call on 

President Kennedy 






msmiB tttit vm^rij ndv^t 



with him, recording in candid pictures the 
way the new President works. 



Mij}or Will) Uiaiult ol Wcbl Urrliii (left) Exthunges pleasanlric 

with Mr. Keiincdy 


ible to officials who need to see hirtj,’just; 
as he likes to go directly to the person who 
can give him the informationi. 
he wants. Ho seizes the few 
moments when he is alone 
to .scan tlie current magazines 
and to dictate to his secre¬ 
tary, which he does swiftly, 
^omotimos without pause. On 
his way through the outer 
idficos, lie occasionally stops 
to look through the piles of 
cc rrcspondenct- on his secre¬ 
taries’ desks and ask what is 
being done about a particular 
problem. 


Although the President’s 
first view's liave l)een crowed 
with the many non-recurring 
dc'tails of learning a new^ job, 
ob.‘:ervei,s believe that the 
pace will continue 
througout his administration. 


Their record shows a hard-wuiking 
man, concentrating on one complex mat¬ 
ter after another as h<' fills a crow’ded 
schedule of appointments arut makes a 
.staggering nuniljei of decisions. 

On one day-—which Mr. Kennedy 
called ea.'-ier than most, -h..' !>('](,{ a dozen 
conferences wntli about 30 Cloveriiment 
(.-ffieials, made (Inal decisieiis on dclense 
and foreign aid spending, charnied some 
(.iii'l Scout visitojs, spoke at the celebra¬ 
tion of the 100th Anniversary of Italian 
Unification, greeted 55 Congres.^meu at a 
White House Reception and comforted his 
tearful daughter, Caroline, through a 
minor disciplinary crisis. 

When the President arrives at bis 
office—usually about 9.00 in the morning 
—he has already road the morning papers 
and marked items he wants his staff to look 
mto. He seldom leaves his desk before 7.30 
in the evening, and even then his work is 
not finished, for he takes wdth him his 
“evening file” of documents to be read 
before retiring. 

A constant stream of visitors and 
telephone calls keeps the Executive Wing 
of the White House buzzing with activity. 
The President likes to be readily access- 



Mr. Kenne<l\ answers newsman’s query at a 
weekly ISeivs Conference 



Mr Kennedy seems to enjoy hard work, never seems hurried. Always cato, ne nas, 
^ci as W,%s»rphysician ^ints out, he a way of putting callers immedWely at, 
rnows h^To c™ his strength lor their ease. They I 

the many ten and twelve-hour days to that Mr. Kennedy s White House is 
the many ten anu friendly, informal place, as well as a busy 

one. 


many 
come. 

For, despite hjs energy 


the President 
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PATIT'RN OK REHABILITATION IN DANDAKARNTA : NEW VILLAGES 

FORSETIXERS I 


In Ihf 11 HOW villufirs wlikli have sprung up in 
Dantlakaianvil is lotlav more faith in the 


For tiie flisplaccrl farmers from East 

Pakistan. \v.ho are Ini.sv in l1ie.se villages in build- 
in" houses an< preparing land for cultivation; 

llie flay-to-dav existence on 
cliarilv an«l <lolr is over; a uev.’ 
rhapler of aelivf^ arul fruitful 

life lias lie^uii. 

This transilioii ha.s hy no 

means Ikmmi easy. Hut fuice they 
maile ihe ^It^cision lo lo 

Danclakaranya, the Vh'ojeet autho¬ 
rities slepjiecl in to iiuike other 
prohlenis i*a'-ier. 1'or. in Danda- 
karaina. ihe aullioi ities. while 
firm on piineipies of work ana 
lehaliililalion, aie lilieral where 
p;enuiMe flilheullies are faced. 
'Thu^. v\hih‘ llie HiojcfI does not 
toIeraU^ idli rs and ;Arunil)lers, it 
IS reailv' to ('nme tlit* assis¬ 
tance of D.l's e\<Mi \vlK‘n it means 
exlia cost, extra plaj*ninj; and 
pullinji tlM‘ njieralioiis. to some 
t\U‘nU in the reverse j^ixar. 

This is re{|(‘cted. for instance, 
in the decision lo divert tractors 
from junidc elearamc to rehar- 
rowing operations. The Project 
aiilhorilies had fiiinly told the 
setllf’fs that llii'y were expected 
to work Iiaid Ip prepare the land 
for the next ciop. Hut to ensure 
that they did pet the land pro- 
pfTly rca<l> in lime, the admi- 
iiistraliori agreed to rcharrow 
the land wherever it vvas found 
necessary. This was done at 
some eo.sl but the expected 
results justify this extra cost. 

In order that the D.P. gete 
economic rehabilitation, perhaps 
nothing is more important thai 
a good agricultural crop during 
the first season. One is familifl’ 
with the air of prosperity in the 


future than remoisc at the past. 



displaced family in its new home in Durgakunda village 
in Dandakaranya 





village when there ii a good crop- In order that 
the settlers, in the first season of agriculture in 
Dandakaranya, get all possible help, the 
authority decided to divert the tractors to 
recultivate their fields. As soon as this reculti¬ 
vation is coiiipleled, the settlers are expected to 
put up the bunds and generally j}erparc the land 
for the first monsoon showers to brc'ak out. 

When he works in th(‘ field, it \^ill 1 m‘ 
ensured that lie gets lii> mainlenanct* grant 
faccording to tlu* si/c of the family) in full and 
has no olhci worry except his land. The iionnal 
deductions of Rs. 20 made from his maintenance 
grant in onler to give him incentive to do work 
and earn some monev will be lefniuhnl to him 
j)rovided his work is salisfartory. 

Simullaneonsh. the setller^ will he eiirour- 
agc’d to take l(> horticultural aclixilies and 
tJi)ullry kei^ping. liApcrinumls at llie mixed farm 
of the Prcijecl ha\e shovMi that a wule \aricl\ 
of food and cash < rops as ako of fiuil> can be 
grown on lh<* land given to the sf'ltlers. 
The '^dl suppK the rccpjiicmenl 

(d the sellhTs for steeds «m a loan hasi*^, 
and for liorliciiltural plants and [)oiiltry on a 
‘^uhsidis^'d or r*asorjahh' vale 

Ixm^^TKl Vi. f*0>sinlTJTII-s 

Looking far alu'.jd. fhi* Ihop'('l aiitliorities 
f('('I t!)at too mueli pie^snia* t>n land, in an area 
uliere industrial possihililies abouiul, should be 
avoided and wherever possible, man-power should 
he divcrterl from agricullurc to influslrv. \ot 
only to supplement the familv income l)ut also 
to (*nsure that some pcojih; gd reljahililalion in 
the Indus!lies, a novel idea of ]>rofit investment 
has been hroaclu'd and is likely to he put into 


operfttid^n as soon as the econohiic 
have been studied and concrete 
inulaled and adopted. 

Under this scheme, the D.Ps who wUI 
employed as wage-earners in these industJr]lj|i}^| 
are expected to put the industry on its feet 
that profits ran be distributed to the w^orkeW^S 
in lire form of shares. The initial share capit|^|v; 
i>) lh«* cost will he pn»vi(led by the Project ili; 
part or wholly, as necessary, hut when, profit®/^ 
are [ilouglied hark to the \vag(*-earners in 
form of shares, a time will come when 
workers will he the owners and the D.D.A., 
an en^doviiig agency, will aiilornatically 
out with lli(‘ inve^lincnts it made fully paid 
Several pilot scJuaiics are contemplated. Others"'^ 
under llic co-operali\(‘ s\stern are also beiijig yij! 
studied. ' 

' 'V 

MohaI. koOT-lIotJ) 

Since the Project aims iiol only at physicali 
ndiahilitalion hut also wants to heli> lht‘ D.Ps find 
a moral fool-InTI, ranplia^is is laid on creating 
a Inalthy cultural almo.sphcie. Promoting libra-. 
ri<‘S\ gauu’s. saukiitaii parties, community acti¬ 
vities arc, ihercfori', taken care of under the* 
Project's nmv seheuie of moral rehabilitation.': 
riit* M'tilp)*.; will [»t‘ providt'd with Khol, Knrtal ; 
ami f>ihei musical irrslrumcnts. Arrangements, 
are otong made to nrov idr‘ fur mitdoor games, ^ 

Ali'ea<!\ a promising hegtnning has been 
made bv the '"rt habilitaliun-himgrv ' 1).P settler® ‘ 
It) stand on their own leg^-. to devote a part of 
til i‘ir lime to their fulnn' and lo develop a broader - 
ojiduuk. In lh(* vastness of Damlakaranya, one* 
r an h cl tlu' throbbing^ of a new life. In thc .• 
('mj)lln<\ss of hcai’N. one (an s<‘ns(‘ the dawning, 
of a new meaning of lib*. 



THE SHAVIAN CONCEPTIONS OF LIFE-FORCE AND SUPEKMAW 


^1U^CIPAL J. LAHIRI, \I.A., U.T., Dip. V.J). (London), T.c. Cantab), w.D.s.e.s. (Retd.) 

Lahi/i College^ Cliirimiri, 

well. In brief ihih i.s bow Darwin thought species 
changed from their ]>arenls and developed by slow 
gradual stages but nexcilheless continuously. The 
work (d’ geologists in the I9lh Century revealed 
the exisU'in e of a number of appare^itly inter¬ 
mediate t)|jes belween s[)eeies of anintals and the 
anthropoid afics and man. All tliese seem to show 
that man in ('<jnimon with oIIkt forms of life, has 
ev<dved fjom non-lmman ancestor. Today the 
most generailv accepted \ icw is that man and the 
great apes an* dcs(ende<l from a Icmnr-likc crea- 
lun; so that fiaiin the j)oint of view of l)iology and 
legarding onlv llu* luiitian bodv may be said 
to Ik* not so niiK li lb(‘ d(^>rendtmts as llie cousins 
of the ape -,' 

A(coidifm to the \\c\\ oiiginally put for- 
Wiinl bv llu‘ Frendi i\alurali-^t. laOTiarck. ‘‘varia¬ 
tions"' Irom the fuiginal [)arcnl-I \ [>e occui l)y 
the action of llic eruiionmcnt, and the elfort of 
iIh' organism to adapt its(*lf lo ils (Muironment is 
till* dctc’rmining (ausc. The dlJlcrcncc belween 
llic two vi^'ws of ILtrwin and l.amarck can be 
very apllv illushalcd in llu* different (xplanations 
as to lin'A and uhv tin* giiafic gu'W his limg nc<‘k. 
Darwin uoubi sav that tin* long-ncckcd giraffes 
ueri' Ik/iu i)v t liance. ddu* t»d\anlag<' that ‘Nature 
gave tluan in this rcgiiid gave these giiallcs a 
definite ndvanlagi* in the si niggle for existence 
()\(‘i ih'* shorl-neeked ones. '1 ht' ultimate result 
of it all was that the giraffes, fitti'sl l)y I'hanee, 
survived and llu‘ir compeers, with sliorler necks, 
\\er(* ultimal(d) wi|)cd out of exislenci*. Lamarck, 
on the other hand, maintained that when at a 
( crlain stage of the developnu'nl of giraffes, their 
numbers imdlifilicd so ibat most of the leaves 
glowing on the Iouct branches of ilm available 
tnvs were eaten up, they were under the necessity 
of gia»wing longer lu'cks in order to reacli leaves 
in the upjier reaches of trees, failing wdiicli they 
risktal extinction out of hunger. Lamarck would 
say that this change from a short-neck to a long- 
neck was conditioned hy the environment in which 
the available food-supply is found at a higher 
altitude. Those giraffes who could successfully 
~ ' ■■■■ adapt themselves to the changed conditions in 

L Joad, C.E.M. The Story of Civilisation^ fheir environment (the presence of leaves in the 
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upper reaches of the trees in Africa) by grow¬ 
ing longer-neck survived and this ‘variation’ in 
fheir bodies was ultimately transmitted to their 
offspring. 

Samuel Butler was the first to point out the 
inadequacy of Darw^in’s explanation of the 
changes of evolution due primarily to the action 
of natural selection or accidental variaions. lie 
protested against ihc Darwinian banishment of 
mind and he inaintaineil the l!ansmissil)ilily by 
heredity of acquired lial/its. lie VNas inclined to 
accept Lamarck's view hut added to il tin' con- 
('cpt of a creative and puiposivc. juinciplc, «-nhsc- 
([ucntlv called h> Bernard Shaw the ‘'‘Lifc-roicc'’ 
operating in cvolutioii and icsponsihlc foi gradual 
and conlinual advance to higher forms of liie 
than man in his jircseni ‘-lage of dcxelopmiail. 

So accoiding U) this thinl view of llie (uigin 
and d<welopmcnl of lib* held by Biillci. Shaw and 
other hiologisis hie is a kind of aclivily prim iple 
which enters into nudler to create living organ¬ 
isms and produces m*vv spccif^s as a result of its 
development. Life is a soit of ( vjxrimental force 
working liy tiial arnl erroi. This Idic-Fone pro¬ 
duces .shapes and founs of lilc vvliicli arc prr»- 
grcsively more and irKuc serviceable foi ifie ful- 
lihrient of it-- purpose. The variations that «irc 
lakijig j)lac(‘ Irom time to time in a particular 
sp(‘cics arc r< ally the maclrincrv of its iinc(‘asirig 
c\[)ei irmarts. Man is hut om* of the mauv experi¬ 
ments which lire lah'-L(»rct‘ is eorislarrth carrying 
out. If man in Iris present stage of devciopjnent 
is h>und Ijy cxpeiimcnl to he unfit U> luHil the 
noble purpose of this Life-Force, he will he dis- 
car<lcd in favoitr of a better species in response 
to this instinct for better mi-nt.* Exainjrles of ex¬ 
periments on forms of life. vvlri(‘h havr' h 
become extiru'l such as the dirrosaur, tire ptero¬ 
dactyl and so on, were dev is<’d hv the ci(‘ati\e 
fore of life in the geologieal era in whith they 
appeared on earth, as instruments of its stdf-ex- 
pression lull suhsequerrtly they were not found 
to be efficient inslrinneiits and, as such, the Life- 
Force scrapped them altogether and rej)Iaced 
diem by mammals including man. A^rul in due 
course of lime the Life-Force wumld .scrap us too, 
if we do not behave better and become more and 
more destructive and replace us bv bringing into 
existence some superior creatures beltfir filled to 

4. Dr. S. C. Sen Cupta. The Art of Bernard 

Shaw, p. 7. 


carry out ita noble purpose.^ ‘^Since 
always been men but had gradually evolved ^ <^#^3 
of something different, man in all probaMl:^: 
would not always be men but would gtaduiiliyf:; 
evolve into something different again. 

According to Shaw this creative urge or . 
Force, which is continually seeking to express 
self in newer, richer and nobler forms, is at first, 
blind and being so, il can only [Uoceed to its task . 
by ihe melliod of trial and error making disastrous 
misfakes.^ It (‘rnhaiks on its experiments on diffe-i ; 
rt‘nl forms of life blindly, llicn perhaps it c:hange$ 
its mind and <letetr(jys its own creations, when H' 
dis<*o\crs that meie physical slr<‘ngth and brain- ; 
less magnific(ai(e id body, e\j)ressed in huge pre- 
histoiic creatures, such as, llu‘ megallu’rium, ihd 
ichthyosaurus and all llu- rest of them, do not 
make* for llic hettermeiU of sjiecies for the funda¬ 
mental puri>osc of the 1/ife-Force is hellcTinent or 
ciealiv<‘ (wolulioii. Froiji a blind .striving for 
Ix^Ilermenl. the Lih-^Forcc proceeds In the direc¬ 
tion of selt-consciousness. “What tlie Life-ForC6 
aimed at when it created man, was lh(‘ production 
of the human brain—an orgaTi >y wlMch il could 
reac li s(‘)fu‘onscion^nes*-» and ^df-uriderstanding. 

It was evolving a "miners c\c' capable of recogniz¬ 
ing lie* f)urpo^<‘ of lif(‘ tliaf lln^ individual 
.‘oidil woik for it in-lc'ad ol thwarting and defeat-, 
ing il |i\ ^clting-uj> shorl-sigliK'd personal aims * 
as at picoMil.'" A lamous biologist like Jiiliau; 
Huxley al'^i; sliaic'^ (his vi4W\ ol ih-inard Shaw : 
"■Rvoluliou has puK'cc'dc'd up to the present by 
tin* blind ju'occss of natural stdc'clion. The time' 
lias now come wlien coiis( ious human control of 
the oliilionai y pi oi'cs'i ha^ hcvonic possible^. 
This })ossihiIilv can only he icnii/i'd if man will' 
liouldfu his new rc^ponsihililv l»v creating .spiri¬ 
tual values. l)s If'arning how to live, not merely 
by stiugglirig fo? mere living/''* 

The ])iirposc of hctlcnneni is hot .served hy:^^ i 
creating the superman so that the human race can 

o. .load, C.L.M.: 'lit Inirndnetion io Con* 
fetnporary KnoivIrdG,f\ p. 27. 
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he raised lo heights, now thought superhuman 
and in particular to create a fully conscious 
person who is no longer the t-lavc to his instincts 
and aniiiiai passions hui llic* niaster of his des- 
tinyJ** L)on Juan clodiuus ; ‘"I tell you that as 
long as I cun coiu.civr ^oinclhing hclUn* than my¬ 
self I cannot t a.'s unless 1 am striving to bring 
into existence (»r cltiaiing tin* way fc)r it. 'bhal is 
the law of niv lili’. Thai is the working within jne 
of lifoT in(.t‘?.sant aspiration to liiglnT organiza¬ 
tion, wider, dc'oper, inlenser sell-consciousness 
an<J clear(’r self-undcialaiuling.’'^^ 

The purpose cd sexual lo\e, according to 
Shaw, is not the ailnevcmenl of romantic happi¬ 
ness fur the lovers but the r:entral purpose of 
brc'cding llie human nua^ lo greater heights—a 
purpose whicli is n(»w hiddcji in a ‘'cloud of love 
and romanc e and [)iucli'r\’ and fasliiliorisness, 

In “Arms and the Mair" Sliaw scorned the; rurnml 
belief that a more' roinanlic' lo\e ]>el\v(*(‘n two 
lovers t‘an <!ver form a satisfactory basis for a 
happy conjugal lib*. In his '"Man and Superman ’ 
Tanner, tlici realist, recognises that the irL-lincl 
of Ann is set on marr\ing him. So he finally 
gives way lo it be<-ausc'. “|Ih‘ I/ife-lu)ree enchants 
him”. Tanner calls Ann a boa constrictor and 
eohininly avers tlial In^ i< held pcjwc'tlc'-.^ in lb<‘ 
grip of tlie liife-rorec'd'^ (n his '‘Taesar and 
Cleojralra"' Shaw clevelop'^ furllier the* ‘subject ol 
the? supenrraii. riie Shavian lieio, ("ac^sar, is a 
superman who is leprc^cirted as a man free from 
eelf-dece]>lion and ecuivcuilioiial morality who 
merely acts naturally in llllle things as in great, 
‘does good things nobly and mercifully and his 
whole life is dewoted to good work, “lie doc^s 
what must be doiu‘. and has nc» lime lo attend lo 
him.self. That i'S not luipjdness Imi grealivess. 

It is a good sketch of a Superman that Siiaw pre¬ 
sents us in this plav. As read it llirough, wc 
cannot hut attach to it some aiilohiographieal sig¬ 
nificances for likc‘ all Shavian hc-roes, it is after 
all an admirable self-portrait of Shaw tlial ho 
has drawn as in l>hjiils<*hli.'''‘ 

Caesar is admitted l)y one of thc^ greatest ex¬ 
periments of the Lifc’-Force. He not only con¬ 


quers others but also eff^ts seif-conqiiesl.' Ah 
though ho has risen to eminence through wars 
and conquests, he feels himself rather crarapei 
within the liniilatioiis of a warrior’s profession. 
He is sick of Rome and regards the devastations 
of war with a sickening disgust. He cries out to 
Cleopatra, “Shall I make you a new kingdom and 
build >ou a lioly eily there iti ih^ great un- 
known?”^*^ ‘'The mortal and iinperma^enl part of 
(^•u*>ar\s Life is taken uj) with wais and conquests; 
llie constant and imniorlal pail is sikml, full of 
(houglils. The inleraeticm between the two is not 
llie least imporlanl of the themes of Shaw’s 
drama. 

What Shaw preailied, he piacthed himself in 
lif<‘ devoting his life to great causes in the* service 
of the Life-l'oreo and maintaining ihicnighout his 
diamatic; woiks that true happiness is lo l>e lound 
iu siieli service. “1 his is the true jc>y of lile ; the 
being iiscal up for a ]>urjK»se reidgnisecl l)y your¬ 
self as a niiglily one; llu* l)c‘ing the))oiighly worn 
out before >ou are thrown on llie scrap-heap; 
the l)eing a forc'c of \alni^' in-lead of a liwerish, 
selfish little cold of ailments ajid grievaners com¬ 
plaining lliat the wa)rld will not d<'\c»le itself to 
making voii luq)py.*'^'’ 

N liopcmhauer savs that e(>nslant change is 
the eharacleiislie oi the world ot ])befn)mcna. 
wliieli ha*^ no realilv except as an object ol pereep- 
lion and that lli<? answer to the riddle ol life is in 
the* will which is the esscuiee of Life in nil its 
b*rins. This Will is that Bc^rnard .Shaw calls liifc- 
Foree. which is blindly active and is an unconscious 
agent even in human beings acid will become con- 
scicuis in “SupcMman.In his “Rack to Methu- 
’-elali’' there is a more conqilcU* picture of the 
iiclion and evolution of llie Creative Will or Life- 
Force. Tt presents a picture of man’s futurity. It 
ends with the evolution of man in the dim and 
distant future, wlien he almost gets rid of his body 
{ind even then there is no cessation of the pro¬ 
cess of Creativ^e Evolution, for man will take 
many many generations vet lo develop into a 
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higher species of heixig.^^ Throughout his works 
there is a firm conviction that unless man in his 
present irnpcrfe(’t stage of de\eIopment learns to 
live and to pul his world-Jiouse in order, the 
Lifc-torce creative Will or iValun* or Pro- 

videwe or Driving Power of tlie Universe) will 
in the end destroy man and r(‘|)lare him 1>) some 
superior erealure oi supt rmaii, even as tlie 
mammoths w^i're (h'slioytd ajid superrc'ded hy 
man for lack ol hrains. Tla^ salvation of man lu‘s 
in liis I)(’ing possessi'd of a mighl\ purj)ose he- 
hind creation, Juilher clahoratcd hy the eminent 


20. Dr. S. {;. Sen (ni{)ta : 77/e Irt of Hcnmrd 
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biologist, )ulidn Huxley, who thinks 
further advance of man is capable of extension'^ 
llie application of eugenic principles. Already' 
find individuals, with supernormal intelli^ia,^, 
gifN-d with the insight of prophets or greatiSij| 
capacity (or disinterestedness hnd the control .5^* 
in.'piilsc or the gift of telepathy or a high 
lopiiieni of special mental powers and high^i;;^; 
menial iirocesses^^ 

’/■'I 

Being synojisis of a Lecture to a seminar 
IV)st-gradnate Students. 

21. CjhxWs : Leadrts of Modern ThougMjki 
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ENGLISH 

POLITICAL LIFE OF PANDIT GOVIND 
BALLABH PANT : By Shyani Simdor and 
Savitri Shyam. Published by Shailanil, 
5, Darulshafa, Lucknow. 

The authors—husband and wife—have 
pul in joint labours to produce the book 
under review. They have set up rather 
fantastic claims for Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant ina.smuch as they say that ‘There 
should be full appreciation of the fact that 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant will go down 
to history as the greatest statesman of his 
or any other time’ (bold letters mine). It is, 
however, wise of them not to omit to note, 
at the same time, that ‘No man living today 


except I’andit Nehru has played a greater, 
part during the last half a century’,. 
Should Dr. Rajendra Pra.sad or Shri Raja- 
gopalachari happen to lead it, he may be^ 
pardoned looking a delicate shade of pink. : 

As an ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
assertions, the authors would have done; 
well to vouchsafe us a few illustrations of ; 
either of the Pandits’ acts of statesmanship* 
in any crisis. Rather, in chronicling thfet 
events of histoiy, they have had to take’; 
note of at least one of their suicidatf 
bunglings. “It has been slated”, the authors;^:' 
write, ‘‘that the seeds of Pakistan wer^', 
implanted in U. P. in July, 1937, at the titpia 
of forming the U. P. Cabinet when 
approach of the Congress leaders inetead'' 
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of being realistic and practical became taken great pains to present Pandit GoVind 
doctrinaire and unrealistic by excluding the Ballabh Pant in the best possible attire. 

Muslim League leaders I'roiri the Congress And if Dr. Johnson is to be considered 

Ministry in U.P.”—Page 242. Historically, happy in having Boswel as his biographer, 
this implanting of fhc S€*ed is not correct ; Pandh Pant must be eminently lucky to 
it only stepped up the process that had have tallen in such kindly discerning hands, 
begun erelong. Knl any way, to call a man, It is lor the authors to consider what 

whose lack of .sialesrnanship implanted the inconsequential details have added to the 
seed of Pakistan as ‘the greatest .statesman i,u]k ol the book--3:)8 pages, butrfiot to its 
of his or any other time’ is just an illustra- weight. By way of i]lu.stra 1 ion, »1 would 
tion of how hero-worship glides to such ,efor to the Sinion debate and dinner. The 
paganisni a.s ollonds the sense of delicacy, auihors write, ‘‘The xi.silov.s galleries were 
Pandit Pant, again, in refuting the charge <,\tuTowded. There \vas record attendance 
made by Mr. Jiiwiah regarding the non- ef members. There were scenes of wild 
generosity of the Congre.ss towaids tiie enthusiasm. Eveiv available inch of space 
Mo.slems, had the hardihood to .say, 'Yiai m the live ga!U;rie.s ri'servc'd for visitors 
will be surprisod to know what was done occupied. 'I'liey were crowded far 

by the local oilicers during the course of beyond their c.-ipaeily. The special gallery 
the lloli and the Muhanam. The dislriei resolved for ladies was tullv occupied, 
authorities did not impose any new rcstric- Maj. Paterson, Piivate Secretary to" the 
, tions on the Muslims—-rather in certain Chjveirmr. was present in the Governor's 
places they were relaxed. There were, galkny”. So cm and so forih fur another five 
how^ever, several places where such res- ar six sentences -Page 101. 
frictions were imposed on the Hindus. Regarding the dinner at Kanpur in 

They were forbidden to worship in honour of the victors of the debate in the 

temples, to perform arti or puja and to u. P. Assembly, Ihev write, “Pandit Pant 
blow a conch or sound bells.’ (bold letters was at Nainital. He'started bv car in the 
mine), ixige 240. This is one of the many evening of 2 r)tli March to jiarticipatc in the 
glaring instances of pusillanimous appease- dinner at Kanpur. When lie reached Kath- 
ment, which the talk-bigs of the Congress gedam, the tiain had Ictl. He pioccedod 
party have confused with statesmanship turther in the car to catch Hie train. When 
To in.struct officers to relax restrictions on ho reached Bareilv the same fate mvaitod 
one community and to impose new ones on him. The Lucknow train had Icit. Tlime wa.s 
the other to the extent of debarring them no e|jtion except to procei'd by car or 
from tollowing their religion m the ages- abandon the idea of joining the dinner. To 
old customary way is just kowtowing most the .‘-urprisc of all Pandit Pant reached 
shamefully to the pampered and making Kanpur by car”.—Page 10,5. 
them intransigent. Nothing can be more I wish the auihors would lock up to 

thoughtlessly conceived to bedevil the r-e if Lord Curzon wrote, ‘Responsible 
relation between the two communities and Govonimenr in the 'original draft’ of the 
stab the morale of the administration. And 1917 August Declaratiom The position is 
this is the Chief Minister, who, according possiblv, the other way about. The original 
to the authors, is, what Morley speaks of draft contained all right the word •self- 
Gladstone. ‘the strongest of his time in the go\ernmenl’; and it was at the in.stance oJ 
main branches of executive forces—; 1 Lord Cur/.on, then P’orcigii Secretary, that 
leave severely alone the other flamboyant ‘.self-government’ was changed to 'rosponsiblt 
things of the quotation. History, however, government’. It yielded scope to a die-hard 
will never fail to record that it is such ijke the Home Member Muddioman to say 
Strength that led to the division of India, that ‘responsible government is not self- 
which tore off millions of our people from government’. 

their hearth and home with such colossal The authors have lionized Pandit Pant 
aches, misery and humiliation that really for his move against the duly-elected Presi- 
no language can describe. dent Subhas Bose at, Tripuri—‘the eyes of 

Be that as it may, I welcome the the whi.le audience was centred round him’, 
authors—they are our Sydney and Beatrice Unless a metaphysical explanation is at- 
Webb—into the arena of our political tempted, is Gandhiji’s reaction, ‘Tlie mure 
writings. They have suffered for the I study it (the resolution), the more I dis- 
country, and there is in the book the print like it’, any compliment ? Obviously, their 
£>i their patriotic yearnings. They nave over-zealousness was not to his taste. Mr, 



Nehru (the authors may not write Pandit 
Nehru ; he himself has openly discarded it), 
it may be recalled, telephoned Gandhiji to 
reciuest for postponing its consideration, as 
the President was running high temperature. 

I do not grudge the authors h'oling, as 
they sav that U.P. lias ‘onjoved the I'l'oud 
position in the history of the Congress move¬ 
ment for its striking contribution to national 
ovolulimi’. What, iiowcver, are the cr( deu- 
lials ? For long years of the pre-Gandhi 
oeriod of the ‘Congi-ess moveuK'nl’, i t' , from 
1<)85 to 1018, U.P, has given us onlv two 
Congt’os.s Presidents. Of these two, Pandit 
Bishan Naravan Dluu' was elected in 1911 
at the last moment, when Mi’. HaniSciy Mac¬ 
donald, the prrsident-elecf, failed <n abe'id 
[t (• the .-ludclon death ol his wife Of cour.se. 
the pc.:i(ion of U.P. O', vers' dilferenl h.day. 
And it i.'j due to onlv om* man -Mr. Nohru 
For a coinoidcnco of ciieunistanec's, if j.-, no 
place to discuss, not even a wink of his 
(■V('-lid js nccf'S.sarv to make his daughter 
'he Pusidviit of the Congress, p’or the las^ 
birec eoir-^ccutive terms, ho has diawn for 
his CahiiK't the l.-ugest number- of pcopjk- 
(I’om U P., and has, at the same timi', hlled 
bi di rd'lices <,f trust and resjjoiisibilily bv 
U P. people, much in excc.ss of any (rtlier 
province. And thi;-, lias, wdhoul ijufslion, 
given a lu'w shape and colour (o oiir 
‘naticnal cvoliilion’. 

Joges C. Bose 

I\i\ Vi\'l I\'( .ls..\ ; \lilsC'' Alll<)l>i(I ilpliv of 
Vli.s^ioti. Hy /'//.'r/o'/// liii t t'liill. I'fiii'u'inl /n 
Ur. 'l/r/(-/f's. ilii' I'liiiir M 1 iiii,!i'i (ij \iislruhn. 

I">(!<lei (Uhl ''/oiiii,li!<iii Mclhain 7ir. .Iii.slinlio 
I [h li(). I'lKC ]<)s. III'/. 

‘' I hi^ girl ought to he a nursi- . .‘-aid (he old 
Minister. .ui ainaieur |)hrenologisl. lie had gone 
over her seal)) hefoie niaking the above anaonix e- 
ineiit. The emotional im|)ae(. lioWevei. remained 
ill her mind. Ami like an unseen force shr' was 
drawn towards the jirolession of nierev and eorn- 
|iassion wlirm she joineil (he .Australian Inland 
Mission I. riie A.I.M. (the Au.slialian Indian 
Mission I was esiahlisfied h\ John Flvnii in 1912. 
And the present hook hv Klizaheth Biirehill le- 
eounts the work of (his Mis.sion in Innairiineka. 
■'^he has told us about her jiersonal e.\|)eri<‘nees hut 
lo llie reader, it is the .story of her nursing eoin- 
Jianion Iiia Currey . In fact, it is the story of Imn- 
dreads of gallant sisters in the nii.ssion <.)f nierey 
<'uul compassion, for Christ and the country. In- 
oamincka is an outjiosl in the North-East of 
South Australia. The place became famous w'heu 


the well-known Australian explorers, CherlA Stilly 
Burke and Wills, as the memorable outpost of tfeit^v 
stony desert. 

J’his writing was prompted by an ihnS 
desiie on the jiart of Elizabeth Hurehill to 
a memoiahle mold as to the hazards which hordi^,: 
muses had to face just like the earl) ex|)lorers, 
was a long journey from the huh of melropolil^'i 
It was a long journey for these si.stcr.s lo leave IWj. 
• onvenlional civilisation and serve humanity, whef^.' 
the hh'ak natuie olfered them nothing but hard-i 
ship. Although Aiusiralian Inland Mission hai*; 
closed lh<‘ir mission in the al>ove place, the book‘f 
h’avcs a iccord of a iiioin'ering work. As Mt/'^ 
M. Mi/i( s hai? |)uinto<l oul in liis foreword 
“jio couiiliv (.an luM’ome ^loal v\i(ho(U ^rcal piorv; 
lu i'is , liic l)()t)k i(*all\ jUhlifirs ii^ ])ul)lk’aliorL by ' 
t.-llmo ns how ilic pitiTUMnin^ woik was done. Th6/ 
wrilin.u siinjilc. unoslt^nlalions ainl free fron^ i 
all j)ieleiK'‘i«>ns. li K'adable and wordi preserv- 
in;.A. ? 

llajani iVluklicrji 

Till-: OK IJKK I\ THK HtMGAVAD; 

- Ol I \ : />v // / . Divdim. Pnhiisheif hy Bhara- 
] ul uthhni aiK Bo/nba\^7. I^p. 179. Fourth 

Ed If (ON. P/irr /\.S. ? 

d he Blia}iarad^ila tspilit's fhe message of 
tine Indian jnuid. TIk* liurnanislic* pliilosopliy that 
it preaches Ik?s influiaieeri Indian Lhoiigbl through 
aj.’f->. \s a [lopular religion*^ poem of Sanskrit 
literalure it (M>n\(ns lessons on philosophy, reli-*' 
p.iMn and elliio. We ar(‘ luipp\ to iind in the book 
under rev i<'\\ a ( rilieal di.*^serlation on the teach-* 
inu^ ol the (dta lioin this angh' of vision. The, 
aulhor has In‘ateil in this lunik the (Ufa as the • 
^oiMct* ol inner roliL'ion of man and a.Oo as a 
n>oial and, soual rode ol iile. Mrc'^s Ijas been laid ^ 
on (he social aspi ( I of th<‘ teachings of the 
lalhfT than its rc'ligious sifle. 

riit^ hook is di\ hied into ten eha})l(!rs in 
which the aiilhoi has diseuss<'d tin* psyeholo{0^ 
e]dslcrn(do:A}. et)sintdoj;v. naMaphysifs and 
(thies of th(' (fUa in all llu'ir inipliealions. 
last tu(» ( hapers ci[>pear to hc' iiilen’sting lo a, 
student of nnxhnn s( icm e. in which the audi6fc.:§^ 
c‘nd('avoijrs to show that I In* vi(*w (»f the 
Older )»M)p()iinded in the (dla does not ruh'^ 
et)unl(’r to Iho re<’enl disroverie.s ol seit iice. In !*?? 
this chapter speciallv Sri 1 )ivatia. an nniinenl; 
jurist and a student t»f |)lnl()so|)hv as lie is, 
exhifdtf‘d iinpassionate and balanced outlook. 

The author has also eritit'aily dealt wUh.tJte /m 
old eonlrov(n’s\ of deterniinisni versus free 
and has, in this eemnexion, met all the 
against the Vedanlie conception of Maya and 



/ doctfiru' of KartMn to the satisfaction of a criti- 
" cal ininfl. The dissertation on the theory of 

i Kcinnan is simply illuminating. In the chapter on 

the religion of the Gita lh(' author has discovered 
the truth underlying (he Icaeliiiigs of his great 
Work when he sa)s : "‘If liiimanily is to 
Iteated to be <‘ne and in(Jivisil)lc and if then* 
0t\6 Go<l in the universe, it follows as a necessary 
Corolla?y that there can he only one religion for 
/;all“thc religion ol Humanism'’. Ip. l.'Hl. To 

'him, Faith and Seioiilifie knowledge hav(* no 

< .^l^tinet .spfieie hut orr the hand faith begins 

V where knowledge ends. Kcn.son guided l»> know- 
/;lfedg(\ devotion and faith sliould always go logo* 
;ther so that highest tvpe of knowledge ma> be 
attained. Thus the main aspeets of the Gita, with 
wliich the author is chiell} eoneerm-d are its em- 
, phasis on lln' inipoilarue of the of»servalion of 
/duty, disirilei esled s!*i \ ire and above all the art 
,of lih* that it depids. 

/ '^J'he bo(;k as a wlioh' <‘ompn*sses witliin its 
limited e»)nipass a varied souim* of learning and 
. critical judgment. It is the ouleome of erudition, 
■,prcci.«»ion and a elos<* ae(juainlance willi tin* diffe¬ 
rent philoso[)hieal s\stems, E^aslern and Western. 
..TTli'e reviewer feels no hesitation in eomniending 
" the book to all lo\(‘rs of Indian eulturr*. specially 
to those wli(» have no access to the original le\t 
bf the Gita. 

(iopikamohan Bfiallaeharya 

SANSKRIT 

PK./'ynANDIlArAKIJAd'A : By Sri Chawa- 
Tiijendra Saihshnt Mnhapafhasala I' idyaithini- 
luya., Cfuwiaffijafjvtli^ Hau^alorr-IS. Pi ice Rs. 2. 

This. tli(^ second instalment of the work, is 
, tjiot like tile first, already iiolic ed in these pages 
(Scpleinher. but a mere eolhclion of short 

^ esj^ays on different topics. Besides essays <»n topics 
/like Tyagaraja. the sairrtly })oet of the South, and 
(Jovindasagara of the Rhakra Nangal Project, it 
^contains inl(‘resling summaries t)f the princi])al 
JJpaaishads and Bha^nvnd^iia using the woids o! 
the originals as far as possiljle. These summaries 
are presented under titles pathavali or lessons 
and riipakn or drainal?). Tlu^ latter appears to 
be a new form, espeeially with regard to the leaeh- 
; ings of the i'panishads, with distinguishcul stu¬ 
dents making their appearance and giving dis- 
tsertations on j>ailicular sections. In the case of 
/ the Gita, the rupaka has four scenes including an 
' introduclory one t)f the prologiu.* typo. The second 
scene gives the preliminary conversation of 
: Pbrilarfistra and Sanjaya. The third summaris¬ 
ing^ the main theme is in the form of a dialogue 
) bfWeen Arjuna and Krishna. The fourth, a very 


short one, gives expression to iW joyful 
of Sanjaya in this dialogue. The publication re¬ 
flects credit on the inmates of the San.skril College 
Ihtstcl of Bangalore. 

Chintaharan Chakravatli 


BENGALI 


i:ABSA\-t:ilAl{nT{ />> 

.\aitdi. 'I soke Pushtalalaya. 
Rs 7 /.. 


Ih. Siidhir Kumar 
(.alrutta-^. Price 


'The* book undei levitw ^'(nnl)^i.‘^es ten essay.s 
wriltt'ii o!i ililb*rent asjxMs of philosophy. 
Subject.'^ have be<m eaiefiillv e!>o^e!i for psycho- 
\>gv. ediir^, polities, melapljv theology and 

philo.si){)bv (d erjucatifm. We are eelcdualing iho 
Tagore Cenlenarv and it is enlv in the fitness of 
thitigs that the Intok elo-i d w itfi a <li>eiJsbio4i on 
the inlriealf* i-Mje^i lai.^ed in d\igore'.s nielaphy'- 
sie.s. It is redundant to poini out that d'agore was 
a great philos(»[)lu r. Wlnit we n< eil a m*at and 
careful analysis of TaaoJe\ pnilosj/phy. 'fho 
aulluir has alien.jiied ir> !lri-> dirt - [ion /.nd we are 
gla<l to sav that liis .ittempi- hav» hi en amply 
n warded. 

The i)n polillra! plrilo-suphy. a ( laiple 

of them al least, helj) ns (o nmhu’siand how the 
]>oliliral philosophy of lleeel arjd 'Mai < inlluriie(*d 
tin* polilii al pidlosophy ol !he F!as! and the West. 
Tin* anllna has rightl\ clmraeteiised this iiitlii- 
enee as both po-i!i\(‘ and nt'gative, soinr'wlicre 
lie* positi\(' infliK'iiee domiiialing and the m’galive 
irdhienei* dominalirig soint wln*ie else. 

rile s('\(*nl)i (haplei gi\'‘s us an analyli(*al 
aerount oi the dillerenl irliilosopliieal theories as 
applied in ific' fii ld of I'duealion. This disiaission 
provides ns willi an opportnnily to find out how far 
these plTdosophiccd tin oiie-, woik in the sphere of 
Mluealiori. It is really gratilvina to set* an ardent 
slndrnt (d pIiilos»)ph\ <i'-s/‘,,sing llir* merits of 
different philosoplnc al tlieoi i<‘s in the light of 
his t'xpeiirnue.s as a feaeliei lor more than a 
decade. Tin' fifih ehapLer oiler a (oinprehensivc 
and eom[)arative study of Bankiinchandra's Hindu¬ 
ism and the Humanism of tin* European tyjre. The 
sermul and the fourth r’haj)lers give us an o[)porlu- 
nity to read an analytical aeeount of iVloore’s con¬ 
cept of goorl and Comte's positivism. The sixth 
eliapler compares psyehoh>gy and the philosophy 
of education. The tliird chapter t‘nunciate« cer¬ 
tain ehaiael(?rislies which, according to the author, 
must ehaiaclmisc all goorl (hdinitions of philoso- 

We recommend this book to all lovers of 
philosophy wlio care to read abstruse philosophi¬ 
cal discussions in Bengali. 

Manindra Nath Das Gupta 
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KEE KAUMEE AG MEN (In ih^ 
midst of communal flames in Bihar) : By Mdnu 
Gandhi, IranslnLvd from Gujarati by Ramnajayan 
Choudri^ Bp, Cr^Hii Hvo, iiSt, Price Rs, 3/-. 

PANCHAYAT RAJ : By M, K, Gandhi, 
compiled by R. K, Prnbliii. Pp. Grown fu^o, 12, 
Price 30 nP. 

JIV.VN KA PAJllEYA (Thi.i;>s that sustain 
life), edited : By Mu^anlduii G. Patel, All Pub- 
lished by ^avujivan Puhli^hnux House, Ahrnc- 
dahad. Pp, Crtniu Hro, 7'. Price n() jiP. 

JAN(7\li MEN \E\NGA1. ((iood out of 
Curse I : By !\Inii,rr/ibltai Prahhudas De.sai. trans¬ 
lated by Nirwala Patltkar. Published by Gujarat 
\ idyapith, Ahundabud, Pp Gjown Hvo, Ad Price 
\() nP, 

'To aj>|>ieciah* a p;K'a! man '^ee him at his 
Iriflin^^j; lliin;,> VerN few had the |)rivilep^(‘ to see 
(/andhi at his d.nlv round, flir Iu»ok under n'view 
edmils u-- lo \\\[- po-ihunous pri\ilej'e. [hue a 
f)\ lieuloiLsIv kf'pl .nillnailic (l)e( ause each day’s 
(nil its in ll)e diary uei*' ducked and attested to 
hy Candid with his sii^nalurcd record of a hritJ 
]>iJt e]>ic |u‘iiod ({II da\s from 5. il.'17 to 
21.7,dt7) of Cai.dhiV life. It shov\s that thenar is 
no Irom canpliness to preatne-ss. It has to 

I'C di :-erved h\ luud. harsh disc ipline*. 

Did (kindln perceive' llie approaching fool- 
step.s <d death! "Mfe j^aicl one* da'y. ” Ylu* authoress 
lecotds, . I am nnal>ic* lo eonvinc’e ])eo]>le ol 

the importance* ot tin-' ) ajna, lint it is hy far the 
i2ic‘alest of my life’- and as ihou^di hy wav of 
canphasi/ifjo the point he at limes ^^aid how his 
death would come.’' p. IMl). 

Hc'rc* Is a poii;n<inl plc*ce of history \\\ the 
{ircujl man's tiwii words : 

. is about to discAvii me .... has airrad) 
forsaken me. As assault after assault comes upon 
me. I fi*el the stro!igc*r for it, and find that of 
tiurn all 1 am the c>nl\ true om^. ’^-P. 49. 

In these* pa^es lice readetr finds the loving 
Raj)ii (pp. 290-91 ), the hujnorous Gandhi 
(pp. 167-70), the hard barpuner (p. J73). the 
democrat par excellence (p. 2H0). the miser with 
a purpo.se dili;;ently searc'hinjj^ for a two-incdi 
fugitive penc;il at 12 P.M. |p. 79-{!0). 

The next instalment of the diary will he 
looked forwaicJ to with eagerness. The hook opens 
with a benedielion fiom Dr. Rajnridra Prasad, 
and has a foreword hy Shri Morarji Desai. 

The printing is good. 

A timely publication. There ie so much talk 
of Panchayats all about us. The booklet will show 


tfiSFVe in lor ine 

rejecting the substance. By Panchayai Raj, Capoftli 
meant a small village republic with all the ftin<^ 
tions of a siale—dccenlrali/alion of politjcap 
power. The present Panchayats are IenglhenC;4. 
Icnlacles of the Octopus. 

A string ot 35 stories of permanent 
compiled from the addresses delivered by 
revered sainlU old man of Gujarat, Sri Ravisankv, 
Maharaj in connexion with Rboodan A'atra. Thft 
stories show liow saturated life in the lower level 
is with higli s)»iiilual values, and moral excellence^ 
of the* teaching of saints. A veiy good little book** 

An outlines of that childrcn‘’s classic RobhT[; 7 . 
son Ciusoe. Al)l\ c.ondcnsed it c'ontains the esseii-* 
tial clcincujls of llic engros^sing story, aided by! 
the illustration.^ desiguc'd to fill in thci 
Children and adults for whom it is written wilt 
uad till' Ixtoklcl w itli a\ id intercKi. 

Biti fidranalli Guha, 


UNIQUE REPRINT; FIRST TIME IN INDIA 


ANCIENT AND HINDU INDIA, Tiio Ilrahtua- 
iiical IVriod. 

I5y J. T, Wheeler, laitt* Assistant Secretary 
to the Govt, of India in the Foreign. 
Departiiu!lit etc. , , 

Demy Svo. 200 pp Maps. I'''ine get-up'.' 
Rs. 12.00. 

VISHNU-PURANA, a system of Hindu Mythology 
and Tradition. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit, and illu.strated by notes derived, 
chiclly from otlior Puranas. 

By H. H. Wilson. With an introduction by 
R. C. Hazra, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Professor 
of Smrti and Piirann, Calcnthi Sanskrit 
College. D. Crown l/N si/c about 800 pp. 
Fine ffet-up. Price appro*. Rs. 4O.O0. 
(In Prcs.s.) 

PUNTHI PUSTAK 

Fithlishers d'- Aiitiijiiarian Booksellers 

13(5/4B, Cornwallis .Street (1st Floor) 

CALCUTTA-4. INDIA. ■; 

(Catalogues of New (9 Rare Books regularly iss:ufidi' 





Indian P 

Tht‘ 

Ilcfrrriri^ lo tli<' rr‘^i".iijlinn ot Mr. MoIilui- 
lal Siiktscnn. M.T. n I«)mih . I iuo!i \lmi-4M funn 
iho (lonjjiros. <oi lli» ‘ii'.ijumI lli.il liv ila' 

hji<l l>>' •ni<‘. ".I iiiticliiMr lor capUii 
powiT niul li(J<hi <»ii to il. liow. 1 he l.ni^h.l 

of Indiit, a tiirnlhK joiiinal f^dilcd l»\ Si i >al- 
Cowiirpa'i IJ<;\. a \rl(^iai» ( miivv*'•^ inan. 

i- iIm* (Api'i it'iHT nl al! ‘irniilni' (on‘-!rr<- 
livi' woikii^ iTi liu' fi<‘l(l iImI llicM' i- a 

radical (liany.r in tin' ;:o\i rnincni. llial i', iinic-- 
Mr. 'N(clu u i-' Kanoxrd lioiu l!a‘ Pi inn* Miiii^icr- 
hliij) of Indifi. Nt; leal (on'^UinMvr woiL i'- 
sihli’. 'TIm' villaiics inu-1 In* ddl Ircrdoin and 

fardilics lo do lli-cii own i on-t i nr! i\work. Pnil 
as ihcv ha\t' kn-l all ini'iiali\t‘ and Pit* ludiil wt 
v\orkini\ toiiclln r hn llir <’oininon 'i<»od. lluw inu^i 
1)(* ^iiidi'fl and Iv lpcd l>\ "**(m iai Oi^atii- 

.salion>. Pnil i .nniot l-i^ <!oni l>\ l!ic ^o'-cin- 

ninnl a*^ tin* prc'.^cnl ao\(*inm<*nt i*' doina il und<. i 
various loi llir fir*-) < oi\ri-rn oi iIk* rnlin;i 

parly will nol la* lln* inhT(*'-l> o| ihi^ |ko|) 1.*. l»ul 
the pcrpclnalion ol il-^ own power. I’<n llu* -'Jinc 
reason, no [xdiliial pailv ran l>r allowed lo dr. 
this work, for lhe\ akt» will ine\ilal>lN ANork lo 
serve iheir polilieal |)iri|w>M' o\evlookin^ llii' Itn.e 
intcresis of llu* \illa[:ei>." 

Lifi^ht of ludin thinks jlicil llit* \ dla;jit'r^ « on 

be ref 2 ;cneuiled onl\ if ihe (a)n:!,n'ss liavt* np it" 

power hankeiinsr arirl p'ave up i>oveniment arul 
reverted to its ohi Catnlhian role of public >eiviee 
For tlie 'V\il <la\s oi lire ( on-iess be^an wdien 
Mr. Nehru, avaiu'-t the r.\pir'-‘*. will o( V'ali.itina 
Gandhi eapluri-d*' ihe Goiiuk s^ m order to u*-'e M 
as an "insliuinenl loi mainlaitiinii hini'-ell and 
his |iart\ in power in llu* vatiou^ nffo^ that he 
has set up ii\ free Indivi, "Now the (.onare-.N has 
bei'onu' a !n(*an-' ol M’lPaa;:'andi-emenJ. llial 
wh) the rot has s«‘| in. fhi* (.onart's-^ is now ide.i- 
tifii'd with lire ,jj;o\(Unna'nl and in aU ea'-i's of 
conflict (»f llie pt*ople wiih lh<‘ ^o\i*iuum‘nl lh»* 
Congress sujipert-^ rhe i:o\(*inmenl and (la* (.oin- 
munist Parts rushes to till lh<‘ vairmni and stand 
by tlie side of tlie peoph*. " This sv?r<[)alh\. of 
course, is iht* |)i^lris [roTa \ n! ihf i onnnunisls and 
the pi'opli* will sirllei total loss ol lilieilx and we!l- 
bcin|L^ loo liA follow in;A ihi* (.oiuinnni'^ls. "Ihe 
reined) is lo lenioM* Mr. Veliiii fioin the leador- 
ship ol lli(‘ Congress and l<» turn tin* Goniircs-^ inlo 
a Lok Sevak Sanrdia as dt‘siied b\ Mahatma 
Gandhi.’' Mi. Nehru, diiiinjA ifie eoiniii” eh’elion^ 
will Irv to oust further (Nu\ti,i(’>sinen from jio^i- 
tions of importance in order lo c:un»olidalc his 
own bloc of “Soeialisl”’ Congressmen, who will 



give Mr. Nehru whole-hcarled support in his 
campaign to atdiievr^ a \irlnal totalitarian form of 
goxunrnenl with a denmeratie laea<le. Light of 
Inti fa helicNis lhal "Mr. Nehru should lt*ave the 
National Gongic’-s and form his own party of 
"■'•K iallots to eonle‘-l lie* eli*elions; In* has no right 
(o iiT tin* (!ofigie‘-s organi'-alion lo s#r'e as an 
in'-! 1 inui'nl ol his power polities. # 

Mr. Ni'lira 

Light (fj ! ml lit gi‘. es a g^iod analysis ol Mr. 
Nt*!n’u\s ipialiJieirlioMs lor li'arhuship ol the Indian 
pc«>ple. \ii. Nihrii luis "good intentions, hill Hell, 
il is ^aid. is |)a\(*d ilh gooil intention'^. Wlial 
(‘l-e lull Ill'll i*^ it till* \s*.ajn and the Jal)al])ur 
•!ot‘-' and th(* smashing of the head ol a son on he 
[ootjMlh ol (\t!eutta l»\ a lather who I'ould not 
h^ar tin* child’-' it\ lor lood.'' Mr. Nehru eonli- 
mijousIn eonljailiets his sermons to others b) bi*^ 
own a< lion-, ms W('|I us !w bis inaciion. "He is erx- 
ing himsell hoarse (ondeinning easleism. eom- 
iMunahsni. lingui^nj ' and "he >nj»poits lingriisui 
in \s'.anu ca'J<i>ui in Madia- and eomnninalism 
m Ki rala. Nothing is of an\ iniporlanee except 

what v^ il) pirpelna^e lii^- Prime Ministership.” 
Mr. Nchiu is ‘-ell-w ille<!. wliimsiral. ariloeiaiic, 
intolerant and gullililt' Ih is not a clear drinking 
uiul inttns|\ei\ well inhonicd j)i*i"on H<^ thangos 
los line- ol uj^proaeh to \aiious piojdiuns all the 
timr* and. dm> causes a tremeirdous drain of 
public money and national ri*sourees. Indians are 
inlenselv religious and ‘'Mr. Nehru is innoee*nt of 
all re|igi()ns. he is a Marxist materialist wdiu docs 
not believe in ''piiilnal values and alwaNs talks ol 
Ie< hnolugv uud seii'iue: as if drese* can solve iho 
inirualilv ( oniplex problems of human life.” 
India ncf'ds a "spiritual sviillicsis** of divergi’iit 
vii’ws and helu'ls ami Mr. Nehru has not the abi- 
iiU or llii* dc'^ire lo approach the matter of Indian 
dMuniiv horn that angle. He <*an onl\ build up 
"a Imgi; bin eaiier<ie\ to eairv on the al fairs ol 
tlif (ounirv leaving no initiative to die jieopie 
al all. He has nsurptnl all I hr* fi<*lds of social ser¬ 
vice and brought them under his sole authority 
through such agencies as the Bharat Sevak Samaj, 
Central Soeial Wr llai’e Board, Indian ('ouncil of 
C hild W'ellan*. etc.. (*le., wliieh are "virtually” 
"limbs of tiu* government. Huge sums of public* 
money uii* being sprmi on llii'in with insignificant 
resiilth. as is testifnd hv various impiiries under- 

laken.Mr. Nehru wants rommunism in 

India but e(*rlalnl\ does nol want thal Ajoy Chose 
should sit on the tlirone of New Delhi.” Mr. 
Nehru only knows one side of democracy. He 
wants a majority raj hut does not like an opposi- 






lion to function constructively and honestly. 
“When tfie (’liiricsc made incursions into tlie 
country lie hid the fa(‘l from public knoulod^e. 
Twelve thousand squan‘ miles have bt^rn lost to 
the a<»grf>^sor. No niilitar\ action has l)C’en taken 
to recover the tcriilorx. It has becai sijri(‘iHli'Te<l 
for good to ihe enem). Yet we rush irejops to 
Congo It) set riglil matters tlu-ia*.'’ In the opinion 
of L/g/// of India Mr. Nidiru has brlraNcd the 
Congress ami true deinocfacx. /Ml (’origres'.incn 
who eoiilinue h) support Mj. Neluu art‘ he1[>inL* 
in this great bt‘lra)al. 


Is INclirii /Vnli-(]oiiiimiiiisl? 


Ncimi’s Views aiul Aelions ; 

The above journal has printed a short 
bv Mr. S, Iv. Narayana Ay>ar who has quble^ 
Ni'hnis spokui winds to slmw how' the 
\i4hisl< » Ildnks. He said on the 1st of January, 
IV 1. 'd \aiue Ihe unity of the couiUry more than" 
aii\ihir»'A cHe. More than liM*-\eai Plans and" 

iht' \.i!iou^ |)rt»j((ts.I feel ‘aad when I find 

lIijI r\e:i alh'i lliiilef'u \eais oi 1 ridepeiideiic^J, 
die people have no} lM‘eoine Pin ha Nationalists''’' 
He ‘-ai<l in Hooiki on the ol November, 1919, 
iiiil ”?nine ol «)iir piosinee-^ behase as if they* 
<Me ahe.o'-l indi poijdchl < ounh les. Mr. Nara** 
\jiia A\\a! ".iv.*. “ rhou;jh lit* had realised even ■ 
.( lhai linu that lieml. it i'- unfortunate'' 


give the hua! Conirmini^K fr^'o Mojio being 
^ 00(1 natioiialis! dminorafs ' 'rhe\ eiiliti'-e lliein 
onlv in so (ar a*^ the (.oinnniui-ts niiglil impinge 
on their nionojiolv ol pc>W(‘r. lliey art' ()pj)osed 
to them only in an election sense Iml not so as of 
philosophy. polit\ and luinianist or niliurna?n\f 
economy, and la(‘ke\s of a world jjower.'” 
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e)'j'-fes and (pan o k lo tlu' laughter ol tin* whole 
Nvorld, abmit ceilain lilios. ii\er waters and 
|) 4 >Limlarie>. as il ilun did not ludoiig to one and 

(he same counlrv.Hence none can dispute 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Chijia's Threat to Russia 

Donald S. Zngoria writing in The New 
Ia>ailer gives a very clear exposition of the 
growing lassie between Russia and Chirla 
for leadership in the Communist Wfndd with 
particular rol'crence to underdeveloped 
countries. The following excerpts are indi¬ 
cative of the conclusion.s the writer draws 
from his analysis : 

‘The controversy over strategy in under¬ 
developed areas is a critical part of the 
.larger debate which Moscow and Peking 
have been waging since 1957 over world*- 
•.wide Communist strategy and tactics. This 
debate originated in divergent evaluations 
of the degree to which Soviet advances in 
W'eapons development in the fall of 1957 
altered the East-West balance of power in 
flavor of the Communist bloc. The es.seucG 
of the Chinese view was that these advances 
gave the bloc a decisive strategic superiority 
which, combined with its growing economic 
power, dictateil a more militant and revolu¬ 
tionary world-wide Communist posture 
acceptirto the risk of local wars with the 
West. ' Such wars, the Chinese contended, 
were “inevitable” in any event, since the 
West would intervene to maintain or restore 
the status quo in the Middle East, Africa, 
Asia or Latin America, and the Communist 
bloc would be obligated to support the anti- 
Western governments or “liberation move¬ 
ments”. But this'^ sort of Communist 
“brinksmanship,” Pekirrg argued, would 
involve only a minimal'"' risk of global 
i^clear war because the West, fully aware 
.of ^^'>viet strategic superiority ' and the 
r^pid deterioration of its own position, 
Would havq no alternative but to accept 
Ipcal defeats. 

I ‘The Russians apparently •'differed with 
the Chihc.se on the extent to which the EaS^ 
West strategic balance had been altered, and 
they certainly , differed with them on the 
policy - implications. No Soviet' leader or 
authoritative journal ever endorsed or even 


commented on Communist party chief Mao 
Tsc-tung’s much-publicized .slogan, “the East 
wind prevails over the We.st wind,” or on 
Peking’s boasts that “the forces of Socialism 
arc ovei whelmingly superior to those of im¬ 
perialism.” The more cautiously qualified 
language used by the Soviets suggested re¬ 
cognition that their military lead might not 
be permanent, that in any case Western 
military and economic strength was still 
formidable, and therefore that the strategy 
advocated by Mao was too risky. Since the 
West would be deterred—perhaps even more 
than the USSR—by the obvious risks of a 
general nuclear war, Communism could 
triumph, albeit more slowly, by following a 
gradualist strategy. This strategy, with 
S(A’iet deterrent power as a backdrop, would 
be keyed to the maximum exploitation of 
the growing economic might of the USSR 
and of nationalist and neutrali.st sentiment 
in various parts of the world. 

‘With specific regard to Communist 
strategy in colonial areas, the Chinese have 
been much more pessimistic than the 
Russians—particularly since 1959—about the 
chances of making gains peacefully. Adher¬ 
ing to the traditional Leninist-Stalinist view 
that colonial areas .can emancipate them¬ 
selves from imperialist rule only by resort 
to violence, Peking has stressed the import¬ 
ance of “wars of national liberation” (e.g., 
as in Algeria) and the “duty” of the Com¬ 
munist bloc to aid and support the libera¬ 
tion struggles even at the risk of involve¬ 
ment in local wars with the Western powers. 
As for the ex-colonies already enjoying inde¬ 
pendence, the Chinese have strongly im¬ 
plied that there is slight possibility of ad¬ 
vancing Communist aims through the exist¬ 
ing “national bourgeois” leaderships in 
these countries, and that the most effective 
means of moving the revolution forward lies 
in encouraging “armed struggle” by the 
local Communist movements, leading to 
civil war. Peking has also advocated local 
military responses by the Communist bloc 



event ^ results in 

1 Western military intervention. 

‘Moscow, on the other hand, seems to 
regard increasing Soviet economic power— 
and not armed violence—as the key to long- 
jrange Communist strategy in these areas. 
The Russians have been cautious in their 
support of wars of national liberation and 
have minimized the need for local “armed 
struggle.” 'They have generally been more 
optimistic than the Chinese about the practi¬ 
cal value of continuing to exploit the 
“national bourgeois” governments, and they 
have emphasized Soviet might as a deterrent 
to Western military intervention. . . . 

‘Peking has strongly assailed such an 
assignment of priority to diplomacy and non¬ 
violent struggle, standing firm on Lenin’s 
prediction that revolutionary violence will 
be necessary in a majority of cases because 
no ruling class ever gives way without a 
.struggle. The Chinese do not, of course, 
argue that revolutionary violence is the only 
means of advancing the Socialist revolution. 
They appear to believe, however, that a 
peaceful transition to power is possible only 
in the rare circumstances when “in a given 
country a certain local political power is al¬ 
ready encircled by revolutionary forces, or 
when in the world a certain capitalist 
country is already encircled by Socialism.” 
The Moscow Declaration of last December 
represents in this case, as in others, an 
attempt to smooth over Sino-Soviet differen¬ 
ces. On the one hand, it cites the classic 
Communist “theoretical” justification for 
violenc;e—namely, that “Leninism leaches, 
and experience confirms, that the ruling 
classes never relinquish power voluntarily.” 
On the other hand, it asserts that “the 
Marxist-Leninist party seeks to achieve the 
Sociatlist revolution by peaceful means.” 

‘Not only do the Chinese urge increased 
emphasis on local armed struggle in the 
colonial, areas, but they also urge armed 
responses to any Western military interven¬ 
tion in these areas. In Peking’s view, the 
wry fact that Soviet military might deters 
the Western powers from contemplating 
global war makes it all the more likely that 
wiey will undertake “last-gasp” local wars, 
particularly in the colonial areas. This 
contmts sharply with the USSR’s positiem 
tkat its deterrent power discourages Western 
intervention anywhere, and that local wars 
are; therefore becoming less rather than 
likely. 'Hius, tiie Soviet theoretical 
Konaninlst wrote in late 1960 that 


it is ‘^recrily pdastfale to 

ference of world reaction in the t___ 

revolution, at least in the form of opes^ 
tervention.” A concrete test of the diV 
gent Sino-Soviet positions on this issue .i 
provided by the dispatch of U.S. and Brii 
troops to Lebanon and Jordan in the su 
mer of 1958, following the Iraqi coup of Jl 
which brought General Abdul Karim Kasft 
to power. The Anglo-American action pos 
a crucial dilemma for Khrushchev: to u.™ 
force, if necessary, to keep Kassim’s rfe^ 
lutionary regime in power, or to back avwip 
in the face of American intervention ini 
critical area, Khrushchev sought to escaj| 
this dilemma by issuing an appeal for 
emergency summit meeting at the Unit 
Nations. Official Soviet statements t 
tween July 15-23 stressed the necessity-,^ 
urgent and vigorous international measui' 
to curb the Western “aggression.” Althoui, 
1!he spectre of unilateral Soviet miUtai 
intervention was raised, there was evei 
indication that Russia was not prepared 
intervene militarily. 

‘The Chinese gave numerous indication 
both during the critical period, of July 11 
23 and well into the fall of 1958, that th< 
disapproved of Khrushchev’s tactics an, 
favored a vigorous military response to thi 
Western intervention. Jen-min 
(People’s Daily) editorials on July 21^ 
did not endorse Khrushchev’s July 
emergency appeal for a summit meetini 
The second editorial also slated that 
West was making sport of the UN char^ 
“without meeting counterblows,” and se< ' 
ed to suggest outside contributions of ai 
and “volunteer armies,” presumably by 
Soviet bloc, to protect the Iraqi governm^ 
and drive the Americans from Lebanon. 

‘Potentially the most .significant asj 
of Sino-Soviet conflict in underdevelt 
areas is the incipient struggle for po\. 
between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factic 
in the Communist parties of Asia, Afrk 
and Latin America. In some of the oI4c 
Asian parties, it is true, there have Ibt^ 
been divisions between “Right”, elemej^i 
which wanted to postpone the showdow!! 
with bourgeois nationalism and “Left” eR 
ments which sought to hasten it. Rut ’ 
long as Moscow remained the sole and t 
disputed voice of world Communist autf 
rity, such factionalism was relatively 
noeuous. What makes Ae presMit Lc,. 
wing splits in some Communist partle#! 
Dortentous is the fact that the “Tirfl 
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now can and do find an ideological rallying 
point in Peking. So long as the Russians 
and Chinese continue to vie for influence 
and to disagree on strategy, such intra- 
party factionalism cannot be quelled ; and 
if either of the opposing factions manages 
to wrest control from the other in one or 
more of these divided parties, the effect can 
only be to aggravate the strain.s on the Sino- 
Si no-Soviet axis. 

‘The split in the Indian Communist 
party, for example, has received wide publi¬ 
city in the Wc.stern press. 'The “I/ofl,” 
pro-Chinese faction, led by B.T. Ranadive, 
has its strength concentrated largtdy in 
Wsel Bengal, Andhra and the Punjabthe 
‘.‘Righi,” pro-Soviet group, led by Ajoy 
Ghosh and S. A. Dange, seems to hold a 
tenuous majority among the party rank- 
and-file ; and there is still a third group, led 
by formin’ Kerala Premier E. M. S. Namboo- 
diripad, which has sought to remain neutral. 
The seriousness of the split was evidenced 
in May, 1960, by Ghosh’s temporary with¬ 
drawal as party leader in favor of Namboo- 
diripad. 

‘Generally speaking, the Ranadive group 
would like to lead the Indian party in a 
more or less open revolt against Nehru and 
the Congress party. While this would pro¬ 
bably not mean an actual, immediate 
attempt to seize power, it would eortainly 
involve a greater resort to strikes and direct 
action tactics. The Leftists are critical of 
the party’s failure in Kerala, where the 
Communists gained and then lost local 
Government control by electoral processes, 
and arc skeptical of Khrushchev’s whole 
the&is of parliamentary take-over. They are 
also blatantly pro-Chinese on the border 
question. According to a competent 
Indian observer, Ranadive is in close con¬ 
tact with the Chinese Communists and 
transmits their influence to the party. The 
Rightists, while conceding the increasing 
domestic conservatism of the Congress party, 
point to Nehru’s neutralist foreign policy 
and argue that the “Right” strategy needs 
more time to come to fruition.’ 


Moral Awakening in Bnitain 

"Hie fear of an atomic clash with 
Russia has upset thfe British mind during 
recent months. The British have become 


critical of the Americans, started “Gan- 
dhian” demonstrations against nuclear 
weapons and weapon carriers and begun 
a campaign of friendship with those who 
had been “total outsiders” for the last 
forty-four years. In the New Statesman of 
12lh May, 1961, we find the following pas¬ 
sages in a leader with the caption “Cloak 
and Dagger Morals” : * 

“Since the late 1940s, the United States 
has deliberately chosen to use subversion. 
The Central Intelligence Agency not only 
pthers intelligence but employs 20,000 
‘operatives’ overseas. It claims a number of 
shady ‘successes’: The overthrow of Mossa- 
deg in Persia and of Arbenz in Guatemala, 
more recently the disposal of Patrice 
Lumumba. Against these must be counted 
some notorious failure.?, which have brought 
humiliation to the West and peril to the 
world ; Laos, the U-2 affair and Cuba. 

“Secondly, in attempting to subvert 
suspect left-wing regimes—or to bolster 
‘reliable’ ones—the C. I. A. has identified 
the West with the most reprehensible 
elements of feudal privilege and reaction. 
The consequence is that even in countries 
where it has temporarily succeeded in im¬ 
posing pro-Western governments, it ulti¬ 
mately increases Communist influence. 
Persia may soon illustrate this danger.” 

Feudal privilege and reaction are not 
the only reprehensible elements with which 
the West has identified itself through the 
activities of American, British and other 
personnel that they send out to under¬ 
developed countries. Bribery, corruption, 
engaging in local politics, supplying foreign 
hospitality and even bank accounts to the 
dignitaries of backward countries; also 
come into the picture. In India, foreign aid 
goes largely into the pockets of the ungodly 
bazar umrahs. The New Statesman conti¬ 
nues : 

“Finally, the C. I. A.’s methods weaken 
the West’s strongest weapon: its deter¬ 
mination to uphold international order. 
This is founded not only on deeply-felt 
morality, but on commonsense too: the 
Americans, after all, personify the world’s 
property-owning classes, and the prime 
function of law is to protect property. If 
they help to destroy international legality, 
they will be the first to suffer.” 

We cannot agree that the Americans 
have a naonopoly of subversive activities. 
The Russian-Chinese bloc can give quite 
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a few lessons to the British-Americans in 
this fifth column and agents provocateurs 
business. Communist agents are far more 
numerous and widely scattered over the 
globe than the C.I.A. operatives. Japan, 
|Corea, Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Malay, 
Ceylon, India, the Near Eastern and the 
African countries have large bands of 
Communist agents who are constantly try¬ 
ing to bring about revolutions. The 
Americans may be trying to emulate the 
Russo-Chinese and their fault is ineffi¬ 
ciency ; not immorality. 

The New Statesman then proceeds to 
say: 

“Britain, by contrast, has never pos- 
scs.sed a subversive organisation. But we 
have, in common with all other powers, 
indulged in spying, often with success. Can 
this practice be defended ? We must answer, 
yes—within limits. If we agree that the 
policy of deterrence has helped to maintain 
peace, then clearly accurate information 
about Soviet targets must be obtained if 
the We.stem deterrent is to remam 
credible”. 

We cannot credit the Briti.sh with the 
moral superiority over the Americans that 
the New Statesman appears to cUnm. For, 
we have a long experience of British paid 
agents provocateurs who used to siarl 
commiinal riots in India during the thirty 
years preceding 1947. The creation of Paki¬ 
stan by the British, which caused the 
murder of over two million men, women 
and children, the kidnapping of more than 
two hundred thousand women and the 
brutal violation of the right of property in 
a million gruesome cases are too recent to 
be forgotten and the Briti.sh cannot escape 
the blame for “dirty politics” just by 
heavily underlining a few American lapses 
here and there. British Imperial history and 
the history of imperialism in France, Bel¬ 
gium, Portugal and other countries provide 
ample evidence of the activities engaged in 
by paid “operatives”. The ^istory of Com¬ 
munist expansion is no better in this res¬ 
pect than the history of imperialist expan¬ 
sion. The Communists have also used well- 
quipped armies to operate in Hungary and 
Tibet to “liberate” the people of those 
quntries. In Korea and Indo-China, 
operations” have not always been in 
keeping with the highest principles of 
international relations. 


Giving Women Food for Thought 

• 

Women’s equality before the law and 
in the professions is taken for granted in 
much of the world today, and guaranteed 
by more than one national constitution, 
including the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic. But it was no less than 250 years 
ago that a pair of enterprising German 
editors started campaigns to bring women 
into public walks of life. In that day and 
age, the idea was so novel that the first 
editor who backed it had to pretend that 
he was joking. Here is the story ; 

The editor of the “Patriot”, as his 
magazine was called, alleged that his 
women’s page was so good because it was 
written by women for women. As if that 
wore not novel enough, he also announced 
that hi.s female staff-members were paid 
handsome yearly fees—and, moreover, that 
they were scattered throughout the towns 
and villages of the province to provide an 
extensive coverage of public opinion. 

The whole thing was a pleasant hoax 
with a purpose. Unfortunately, the corres¬ 
pondents with elegant-sounding feminine 
names were ultimately discovered to be 
men, and a minor scandal ensued. But the 
“Patriot” had made its point: Why not 
women on the staff ? (Incidentally, the 
editor had really tried to hire women 
wrih-rs, but could find—this being the year 
1724—not a single female daring enou^ to 
let her name and ideas appear in print.) 

“Academy for Females”: The “Patriot” 
came out openly for education of females; 
and as a sly guise for this revolutionary 
idea, the editor pretended to have found 
an elderly woman who wished to bequeath 
h£‘r fortune for the erection and main¬ 
tenance of an “Academy for Females”. The 
women’s page canned in great detail “her” 
plans for the educational programme and 
conduct of this Academy. The proposed 
curriculum consisted of “languages and 
writing, music, conversation, logic and 
reasoning, natural sciences, ethics, arith¬ 
metic, surveying, geography and astro-, 
nomy”, balanced by tours of duty in the 
kitchen, pantry ancf sewing room. 

But the prospective students of the 
mythical academy were warned that a - 
donning of the dunce cap would be the fate 
of any young lady who indulged in make¬ 
up or beauty patches, wore a decollete more 
plunging than a hand’s breadth from the 
neck, laced her corsets too tightly, pindi^ 
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her toes in tight shoes, wore a provocative 
excess of petticoats, or partook of snuff. 

Such admonitions were fashionable at 
this time, but the “Patriot’s” approach was 
far more subtle than that employed by many 
other popular publications. The run-of-the 
magazine at that time addressed itself prin¬ 
cipally to men, and made editorial capital 
by belittling the brains, character, man¬ 
ners and morals of the fair sex. This dis¬ 
paraging attitude toward women and their 
attributes indirectly reflected the disappro¬ 
val in Puritan circles. 

“The Judicious Censors” ; The “Patriot”, 
which opened its doors in 1724, closed them 
only a year later, and the name of its editor 
perished with the magazine. However, a 
new and far more serious effort in the 
Mime direction was undertaken in 1725 by 
Johann Christian Gottsched, who launched 
the first women’s magazine to appear in 
Europe. He named it Die vernunftigen 
Tadlerinnen (The Judicious Censors). 
Gottsched hoped to elevate the status of 
women both by arousing their interest in 
national affairs and by awakening their 
latent enthusiasm for letters and science. 

His magazine’s content consisted chiefly 
of letters—as was the custom in the 18th 
century—along with true stories on the 
lives and problems of contemporary women. 
Each issue dealt with a new question of 
interest to women. Moreover, the lives of 
outstanding Greek and Roman women were 
discussed in detail and high-lighted by 
quotations from the classics. 

His Wife a Journalist: Gottsched 
suffered from the same dearth of feminine 
collaborators as had the editor of the 
“Patriot”. He too was forced to resort to 


masculine talent. At tirls time he unfor¬ 
tunately had not yet met his future wife, 
Adeigunde Viktoria Gottsched, who wUs to, 
become Germany’s first woman journalist. 
“The Judicious Censors” went out of busi¬ 
ness long before the Gottsched couple 
married. 

Now the tide was risiagl. Women’s 
publications became a populai* phenomenon 
in the latter half of the 18th century. None 
of them, it is true, attained the high literary 
and educational standard of “The Judicious 
Censors”. They were mostly of pseudo- 
serious, popular nature. Die Beaut, woch- 
entlich an das Licht gestellt. (The Bride— 
In the Spotlight Once a Week) began to 
appear in 1742, Theresie und Eleonore in 
1769, and Der Frau Mutter Haudkorh 
(Madam Mother’s Hand-Basket) in 1789. 
They could best be compared to modern 
magazines that offer advice-to-the-lovelorn 
and family-counsellor columns, inter¬ 
spersed with short stories and epigrams. 

A literary note was set from 1775 tc 
1780 by the Akademie der Graziwi (Academj 
of the Graces), which carried theatrical cri 
ticism, poems and educational articles. Ir 
1782 the Magazin fur Frauenziinmcr (Maga 
z.ine for Women) was born in Strasbourg 
It featured a woman—Sophie Laroche—wh 
was to become famous in journalistic circles 
and eventually inspire many other women t 
enter the field. Finally, towards the end o 
the 1790s, Euphrosine and Taschenbuch fu 
Damcn (Pocket-Book for Ladies) re-intre 
duced magazines that were not only fo 
women, but for women of high intellectue 
standards. 

—The Bulletin, May 16, 1961 
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NOTES 


i >ir \i'orId 

'J he lalesl trouhle-spol in ihc init i iialioiKil 
sphere loeah‘(i al IlizerLi a I'reiuh naval and 
air-l>a.^e on Idiiiisian ^oil. I'he aelual naval and 
air-l)ase is located about a mile out I'ioin the north 
J\nii>iaii town of Hizerla. 

fire news al)oul the trouble eaiui'ihi ou^h 
I loin I'aris on Jiil) J9, when it was reported that 
lHni'-iaii lorees "liied with indivi<lual anus at 
frernh planes (akini^ off from Sidi llarned air- 
lield in tile Ih/ei la base perirn(‘ti*t toda>/'Aecoid- 
in^ to the hreneh arrlliorities iIk! I’leneii lortes 
did not retaliate, 

ddie news was sorrrtuvhai eonllielin^ funi- 
siari radio had (drained that f'reiuli jvlaiies had 
dro[)ped paratroopers on Blzerta and had struled 
Tunisian anti-airiraft rlefences with iuaehine-; 2 ,Lin 
lire. 

Jt wTrs known from sometime before tliat there 
was likelihood of trouble cropping mit (d tlu! 
drunand made by Tunisia foi the eva< nation of 
the Fieneli forces from the Bizerta ha.se, and the 
Sahara outposts in the Soirth of 1 unisia. Lhere 
were Tunisian forces enr'amped near tlu‘ base, 
eviilently preparing to back with lone the 1 uni- 
sian demands. The French Government is said to 
Iravq informed tire Tunisian Government that it will 
not be ‘Vhased out” from the Bizerta base, but is 
prepared to negotiate on the issue after current 
demonstrations are ended. In the meantime the 
French Government had decided on the reinforce¬ 
ment of the Bizerta base by paratroop units. 

The news on the next day w^as far more 
serious as there were reports of intensified land 
and air fighting around the naval and air base. 


The d'unisian (ioveinment sevtuvd diplomatic re¬ 
lations uilh I’ranee as tin* lighting became inten- 
silied. Biesich rit Bouigiiiba said real war opera¬ 
tions had been on foot since July 19, and 
ateu'^ed t"n*nch liyliter pLmer> of launriiing indis- 
eiiminale attacks, on civilians and troops aliki*, 
w itii lockets and homhs. lit' criliei/.c^d iheFremh 
(hneumnent hu its aggn*ssive actimis at Bizerta 
which hatl stailial a "'stupid w^ar” according to 
him. lie lurlher saiil that 'this showdown may 
have lesults whh'h rre-^ident de (iaulle has not 
foiesetui.'^ 

Tlie French Premier releried to the situation 
as a "’tleplurable (piarrei whitdi Tunisia provoked” 
anil stateil that tire Fieinli weie always read) to 
eoinjilele the im|)ro\ement of ndation.-^ by an 
agreianent on Bizeita. lie [ileaded that lln^ inter¬ 
national situation had imposed eeilain i»ldiga(io :s 
on Franee and that amoiig.-^t them was the obliga¬ 
tion to se(‘ llial the Bizerta base cannot he u.sed 
against the scenrily ol tin* free world. lh‘ ad- 
mitteik however, that a })iol)lem exists i>n tire 
status of Bizerta, 

On July 2tt, Tunisia askial for a meeting of 
the U.N. Security Coiirreil meeting on the Bizeita 
( risis. as was reported in tlie papers on July 21. 

Reports of fierce lighting in the streets of 
Bizerta, which had been '"intensively bombed” by 
French jdancs before, came pouring in the nr^xt 
day. The U.A.R. and the F.L.N. immediately 
offered aid to J'unisia. President Bourguiba an¬ 
nounced that he had rejected a French ullimatuin 
to evacuate Bizerta and had ordered the garrison 
to resist by all means the French offensivt*. lie 
also declared that he would accept the offers of 
aid from neighbouring Arab countries. He gave 
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lupuilri oi liyiiliiiy in Sahara near the French oil- 
•licklb which were claimed by Tunisia. 

ihe Sccuiily Council met and a Liberian 
conij)iujiiisc resolution, calling for a cease-fire, 
wds approved by 10 votes to nil, with I'rance 
abhUiiiiing. TJie Council, accordingly, called for a 
c(‘asc-lire on July 22. Late at night of the same 
<itiy the ITcncli Covernment ordered its troops at 
jjjzi rta to cease all jnililary operations. There was 
no mention, however, in llic olficial announcenicnt 
ol ihe L.N. action, nor was theie an) move to 
iwacuate the cil) and to bring the French lorces 
l#ack wilhin the j)erimcler of the naval and air 
base. 

t.)n July 2d, l^aris reported that llicre was a 
dillicuU) about choosing a lueelhig place, where 
(he lallss about the implementation of (he cease- 
lire could he held between Adiiiiral Amman of the 
V'leiieh Joiccb and ihe Tunisian Coveinor oi 
Ih/erla. 

The Srcrelarv-(General of (he U.iN., Mr. Hain- 
iiiai^'vjot^.m, wc'iil to I'unis, h) air from New York, 
to (iiseusv, (he position with President IJourgiiiha. 
Aieauwhili*. l)oth sides were aeensing each othn 
hriMches of (he cease-fire order. 

Al the linu‘ of writing these notes lliere had 
jhil lu‘in am appici iable eliange in the situation, 
Admiial Anunati liad not tnet the Governor of 
ih/erla, nor was lliere any mov«* to vacate the 
tM\vn ol Pi/eila visible on the pait of the Freiu'li 
iioees. 'rih' reasons for this smlden violent flare- 
up hi ought on hv the French forces also remain 
uaievealcd. It is indeed a dreadful affaii, as 
Pandit iNtdnu ha.*^ said, anri e\[>lanalions callcil 
for h\ the C.iN rtanain unauswmed as yc‘t. 

rfie 'rnnisiaii (Joxeinmeiit lias a<'(*Ur»ed llic 
Ficijch forces of hoinhing Bi/eita indiseiiminalely. 
sSaitirig fjaun ifie noon of Jul\ 2L "J'he eomnui- 
nifjiie Mill that the I'Aaauli were engaging in deli- 
heiate geuoi ide. The "^rimis radio stated that 
French aircraft was machine-gunning the civilian 
population of Bizerla. 

The Fr^nieh source-, on the other hand, said 
that a in raft were not used in sufiport of attacks 
inside the town, and only the Tunisian military 
tiarrarks had l)et‘n strafed. It was furllier stated 
that Bizeiia having lieen taken and, there lieing 
no further immediate objectives to reaili the 
French forces would remain in their present posi- 
and would not move unless they were 
attacked. 

And so the impasse continues, the only hope 


fox a peaceful solution to tlic tangle being pro¬ 
vided by the tacit acceptance of the U.IM. call for 
cease-lire, which has enabled the Secretary- 
(»eiicral to visit the scene personally, in order to 
act as a negotiator, French prestige will nut be 
e^nhanced il this regrettable alfair continues. 

The threat to the sovereignly of Kuwait, 
launched by lra(j[’s dictator, General AJxdul Karim 
Kassem, seems to have^ been somcvvhat^oned down 
by Ills ullcrances at the third anniversary of the 
rijvolutiunary regime, lie, repeatedly staled that he 
would not use force to "liberate’’ Kuwait. Evi¬ 
dently the opposition of Saudi Arabia and of the 
U.A.R. and most other members of llie Arab 
l.eaguc’ to the Iraqi demands have forced him to 
alter his views somewhat. Meanwhile Brilain has 
wulhdjawn some of the forces sent inlo Kuwait by 
it ami theie \)'ore talks about an all-Arab Luce to 
leplace (he British forces, which would place 
(Jeiicral Kassem in a ticklish position, il he did 
want to use foiee. for Iraq is a memlier of the 
Aral) League. 

11 has been announced on July 2.S. (hat 
Frimeli and Algerian negofiatojs had reaeheil 
agii-ement on (hat day on working miMhods ior 
peace talks. TJiis, aeconling lu the l’'reiieh spokes¬ 
man. marked the s(ait ol ncj',otialioiis in llu‘ n*' 
sumed peace lalks al Kvian, which wcie halted hy 
Older of Pre.sidenI de Canllc ahoul a month h.ick 
foi ‘‘’reflections.” 

Early in the month the F.I..N. iallr<l loi 
gtmeral sliik<* in Algiers to j)ri)lesl against the 
pioposal for jiartilioning Algmia. .'>tiike was 

compli te and ilespite threats hy the Fn iich autho¬ 
rities lliat tiles would file on dennuistrators, de¬ 
monstrations look plaio in the sea-hoard villages. 
In Coiistanline demonstrators in thousands flung 
lh(unsclves on massed French tioo]}s. Al Ilur end 
of the strike lliere were <>B Mt»slems dea*! and 14 
Freru’h ( asuallies. It had been stated by the French 
Official Ihess Gliief in Algeria, that the support 
for the refu'ls in Algtuia was total, wlihli was 
proved hy the strike. So possibly there is no 
longer any question about a pleliiseile condiicled 
hy the French. In Algeria, on the (piestion of the 
control of Algeria. 

The French have lost a valuable supjiorler in 
President Bourguiba. who was so helpful in bring¬ 
ing on the negotiations, by the hasty and drastic 
action at Bizerta. 

Ill the Congo, things were at a deadlock. The 
Parliament did not go into session thanks to the 
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action of Moise Tshoinbe, the separatist leader 
of Katanga. The main source of trouble, of course, 
has been the attitude of Western diplomats, who 
chose to block every attempt by the U.N. Secre¬ 
tary-General to bring in sanity to the separation- 
isis. Rajeshwar Dayal was baited and slanged by 
inesponsible journals of the type of T/'/ne, with- 
oiil any regard for consequences. As a result, the 
Gojigo is fa(‘ing an economic collapse within a 
\i\\r ol attaining independeiue, w’^ilh exports 
(Iwdndlijig down to a third of the pre-indepen- 
dcricc, average and food prices uj) by 20 per cent. 

nelgian intrigue, l)lindly gi\cn tacit support 
l»y f>lhcr members of ihe N.A.T.O., and actively 
fid' fl by Western iicushomurs slanted reports, has 
Ix’cn the root cause of this unfortunate situation. 

1 lie presc'Mt impossible situation doc’s not show 
_ ^l^ .‘^i'jns of lessening or improving. On the other 
l»aMd ihe Tunisian unit I)eiiig recalled home, 
India has Ix-en asked to reinforeo Ium' troops in 
ihc (OngiK to inaki' up the deficit! 

In S<'iilh Korea, iIkmc* was anc.tliei-- nnd soine- 
\'hcjl mijior coup tFr/u/ nnmth. If) May last 

.) inililarv group, u?hIi‘i I .ieul -f ioiieral (!l)a?ig Do 
^ ifiig di‘-|da('ed the (a\il (iovrnmient. Farlv last 
Mionih iho ffiililarv luiita leader Ghafig was dis- 
olai cd and [ficdfahlv ini])risom'd —hy liisdepiitv. 
Major-(Jcner\il Pak (diung Hi, \vln» was. it is now 
slated, the real slronganan 1)chin»l the Mav Gonp. 
The rn vv lead(‘r has slail(‘d a u itch-hunt, in the 
lamiliar dictatorial fashion, fnueli to the di-i'oin- 
fort of the n.S. officiabloin. 

Recent news from Angi>la, s('rm to imiirate 
ihal the Poringuese programmt‘ of “hhxal-and- 
iiofi' treatment of the African rebels, is not meet- 
fng with the siieeess llial ihc ruthless colonial ad¬ 
ministrators expected. The neighhouring free 
Kcpnhlie of Senegal lias broken off diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Portugal after some Portuguese forces 
h.ul fired across the frontier on the Senegalese 
guards. 

Put the greatest tlireat to World Peace to<lay 
lies ill (he crisis that is developing around Berlin. 
Tlial city is in a peculiar^ position, due to what 
PK'iident Kennedy has termed “fortunes of war 
and diplomacy"’. Part of it is under control oi 
West Germany and another part is under East 
f'crman administration. Besides that there are 
“N.A.T.O.” troops, which stay there under terms 
of an agreement signed at the time of partition. 
The position, as staled l>y President Kennedy’s 
“report to the nation” on Berlin and the world 


situation, as delivered over the radio—TV net¬ 
work over the U.S.A. on July 25, is as follows :— 

“Seven weeks ago tonight 1 returned from* 
Europe to report on my meeting with Premier 
Khrushchev and ihe others. His grim warnings 
about the future of the world, his aide-memoire 
on Berlin, the subsequent speeches and threats 
which he and his agents have launched, and the 
inerea.M^ in the Soviet military budget that he had 
announced, have all prompted a series of deci¬ 
sions f)V Ibis Administration and a scries of con- 
sullalions with tlic members of NATO.” 

“In Berlin, as you recall, he intends to bring 
lo an end. through a stroke of the pen. first our 
legal riglils lo be in Berlin, and secondly, our 
ability to make good on our eommilmcnl lo the 
Ino million jieople of that city. That we cannot 
permil.” 

“We are clear about vvhal riuisl he <lone— 
and we inlt'inl lo do il. I waul to talk frankly with 
\ou loniglit about the first '-l('ps that we shall take. 
rhcM* actions will ii'<|uirc sat rificc on the part of 
many of our citizens. More will be required in the 
fuliiie. Tli(‘\ will lequire from all of us courage 
and |3erse\ciaiK c in the years to come, Bui if wc 
and our allies ad out of the strength and unity of 
purpose,—with ( alin determination and sle,a<1y nerve 
— using restraint in rmr wor<ls as well as in our 
weapon.—1 am hopeful that liolli [leacc and free¬ 
dom will be vii.'^^tained. ddie immediate threat to 
free men is in West Berlin. Bui liial isolated out¬ 
post is not an isolale<l jinibban. Th(‘ threat is 
worhlwide. Our effort must be equallv wide and 
strong, and not be obsi'ssed by any single manu- 
faetun d crisis. WV face a elialbuige in Berlin, but 
there is also a eballengi' in Soiitliea.sl Asia, where 
the holders are less guarded the enemy harder to 
find- and tlie dangers of eommmiism less appa¬ 
rent to tho.^e who have so little. We face a eliallcnge 
in our own hemispliero, and indeed wherever 
else the freedom of human being is at stake.” 

“I.et me remind you that the fortunes of Avar 
and diplomacy left the fre(» people of We.st Berlin 
in 1945. 110 miles behind the Iron Curtain. This 
map makes very clear the problems that we face, 
and as you can see from the chart. West Berlin is 
110 miles within the area which the Soviets now 
dominate, wliieh is immediately controlled by the 
so-called East German regime.” 

He further went on to define the rights by 
which and the reasons why the NATO forces are 
there in the following words :— 
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“We are there as a result of our victory over 
Na/i (jcrmany, and our basic rights deriving from 
that victory include bolli our presence in West 
Berlin and the enjoyment of access across East 
Germany. These rights have been repeatedly con¬ 
firmed and recognized in special agreements with 
the Soviet Union. Berlin is not a part of East 
Cennany. but a separate territory under the con¬ 
trol of the allied powers. Thus, our rights there 
are clear and deep-rooted. But in addition to those 
rights, is our coinmilincnt to sustain—and defend, 
if need be—^the opportunity for more than two 
million people to determine their own future and 
choose their owm way of life.” 

“Thus, our presence in West Berlin, and our 
access thereto, cannot be ended by any act of the 
Soviet Government. The NATO shield was long 
ago extended to cover West Berlin—and we have 
given our word that an alta<*k upon that city will 
bf' regarded as an attack upon us all.” 

“Fi)r West Berlin, lying exposed 110 miles 
inside of East Germany, surrounded by Soviet 
troops and cl()se to Soviet suptdy lines, has many 
roles. It is more than a showcase of liberty, a 
symlxd, an isle of freedom in a Co7iimunist sea. 
Tt is even more than a link with the Free World, 
a beacon of hope behind the Iron Curtain, an 
cs< ape bateb for refugees.” 

“West Berlin is all that. But above all, it has 
now heroine, as ne\er before, the great testing 
place of Western courage and wdll. a focal point 
where our solemn commitments, stretching back 
•ncr the )ears since 101S. and Soviet ambition 
now meet in basic confrontation. Tt w^ould be a 
mistake for others to look nymn Berlin, because 
of its location, as a tempting target. The United 
Stale's is there; the United Kingde)m and France 
arc there: the pledge of NATO is there; and the 
])e(»ple of Berlin are there. Tt is as sernre in that 
senx' as the rest of us, for we cannot separate its 
safet\ from oiir own.” 

As is wTlI-known now. these matters were 
yirrsonally discussed by Presidemt Kenn»'dy, during 
his visit to Europe ^ome right weeks hark.with Mr. 
Khrii^^hehev. with President de Gaulle and w^ith 
Mr. Maemillan, hut wdtbout anv solution being 
found. The war nerves has reached a new height 
with tlip annoiineement bv the Soviets of an in- 
errase in their armaments and a stoppage of the 
demobilization of a substantial part of the stand¬ 
ing army and figTiting forces, as w^as announced 
some time back. This halt in the scheduled dis¬ 


armament programme of the Soviets has resulted 
in a stepping up of the U.S. defence budget, which, 
according to President Kennedy’s report to the 
U.S. nationals, will mean a total defence budget 
of over fifty billion dollars—almost 25,000 crores 
of ruyiees! 

The Soviet reaction to the above statement 
has not been received fully as yet iy India. But 
there is no doubt that a lot depends ^n how Mr. 
Khrushchev responds, for the initiative lies wdth 
him. 

Both sides. East and West, want a peaceful 
s<)Iution, there can be no doubt to that, though the 
militant Communists of Red China arc still bent 
on a programme that will mean war eventually. 
But at the same time this challenge and counter- 
defiance, over an issue that is primarily of pres¬ 
tige—and that on an artificial basis—has brought 
about a progressive degeneration in international 
situation, which threatens to go out of control. 

The Soviet news agency Toss, in reuorting 
President Kennedy’s speech has railed it “belli- 
eose” and has also said that he has used this threat 
to Berlin, “allegedly from tlic Soviets”, as an ex¬ 
cuse for an armament race. Tass also said that 
President Kennedy has “made his rontrihulion to 
war hysteria”, by explaining measures of y^rolec- 
tion against a nuclear attack. 

Ay III) Khanka Visit to the ILS.A. 

President Ayub Khan of Pakistan, of which 
slate he became the dictator after the coup in 
October, 1958, recently paid a visit to the U.S.A. 
He was a state-guest of President Kennedy at 
Washington for three days. FTe had long talks with 
the U.S. President, which were described non- 
enmilally in the final joint eoinmuniqne as lieing 
“frank and cordial”. It was stated that the two 
leaders reached agreement on “several major 
issues” and President Aynh Khan was reported 
to have been highly pleased with the talks. 

The New York Times^ which prides itself on 
publishing “All the news thats’ fit to print”, 
carries, in the July 16th issue of its International 
edition, the rcyiort of the visit in six terse para¬ 
graphs,—of which the last one is a mere list of 
the engagements of the Pakistani President for 
the last four days of the seven day stay in the U.S. 
—under the caption “Ayub’s Visit”. Even the 
anti-Tndian Time, which was evidently delighted 
at the boorish slanging of India and India’s Nehru 
by Ayub, had to stretch out its report with three 
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pictures—one of a festive “spread” under a tent, 
without the guests—the menu, and the concert pro- 
turainme, of the fete champetre given in his honour. 
All the same the Time, with its characteristic tact, 
]al)clled Ayub’s attempts to stop “military aid” 
[sic) to “neutral India” as “impertinent insis¬ 
tence” to which he found the U.S. President was 
deaf. 

We reproduce the first five,—ami signi¬ 
ficant—^paragraphs below, from the ?sew York 
Times of July 16. TIic only other significant 
jiicnlion of A)ub Khan in that issue is in ihii forjn 
of an extract from liis address before the U.S. 
Congress, in w^hich he pressed for the continuance 
of aid. The report in the New York Times is as 
follows :— 

“The fuiirlcen-N car-old Moslem stale of Pakis¬ 
tan is allied with the We.sl in the SEATO and 
CENTO j)aets. The United Slates has aided Pakis¬ 
tan with some ST.'S billion in grants and hmns. 
Nevertheless, relations between the two countries 
have recently been prickly. 

Pakistan, for example, regards the \vaim 
friendship displayed by the U.S. toward neutralist 
India (including some $3.i> billion in economic 
aid) as favoritism at Pakistan's expense. Pakistan 
disturbed by tlie U.S. refusal to support her 
' .{‘^e in the dispute with fndia over Kashmir. 

The man who has voiced these feelings willi 
nuwt authority is Pakistan’s President Mohaniinod 
A>ub Khan, a .5I-year-ohl former general who 
bcf-amc dictator ()f th<* r(»untr\ afl(‘r a coup in 
Orlobcr, 1958. President Ayub has enforced sonic 
reforms, such as the replacement of corrupt offi- 
< iais and the redistribution of farm land. He 
‘Ircsses that his rounlrv is not ready for parlia¬ 
mentary democracy, although he ha'= promised 
cTcHons—for a riidimentarv system of local ad- 
\ isorv councils—by the end of this year. 

Last week President Ayub, on a three-day 
Mate visit to President Kennedv. was seeking 
answers to his concern over U.S.-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions. In a series of talks which the final eoinmu- 
ni(|ue described as “frank and cordial,” the two 
leaders reported agreement on several major 
issues. President Ayub w’as said to be highly 
pleased with the talks. 

In the issue of Kashmir, however, wdnrh re¬ 
ceived most of the leaders’ attention, there was no 
agreement. President Ayub was said to have 
sought TT.S. mediation in the long-standing dis¬ 
pute and to have been turned down by President 


Kennedy, who favors a U.N.-sponsored plebiscite 
in Kashmir. It appeared that, although the visit 
had reinforced bonds between the United States 
and Pakistan, it had produced no answers to the 
crucial Kashmir question.” 

Ayuli Khan’s Visit and the A.I.C.C. 

llepurts about Ayub’s statements regarding 
India and Nehru, particularly about his petty 
attempts at vililicalioii, were cabled out to India 
and provoked Pandit Nehru afte^ making a long 
vcfulal in a public speech at Srinagar. It has also 
been the reason behind a long stateine,nt about the 
Congress attitude towards Pakistan, given in the 
foini of an article in the; A.l.C.C. Economic /fe- 
view, by Shri Sadiq Ali under the caption “Presi¬ 
dent Ayub's Visit to the U.S.A.” A mimeographed 
copy of the arti(de has be^n sent to u.s for publi- 
ciitiun, but as considerations of space prevent us 
from complying with the request, wc give our 
comments on it, Avith relevant extracts, as it has 
been forwarded in lliCi form of an A.l.C.C. press 
release actuated by the causation of “fresh concejn 
in our coujitry about the trend of Indo-Pakistan 
ndalions’' consequent to the, “statements of Presi¬ 
dent Ayub made just before and during his recent 
\ isit to the U.S.” 

The stalernenl starts witli a preamble which 
slails willi our l)asic approacli lo Pakistan which 
is dt fined as being that of “good neighbours and 
relations ' aiul goes on to say that the Congress 
agri'cd to the partition in order lo purchase peace 
and the cliancc to dcvolc all energies for progress 
and the betterment (d the peoples of the two coun¬ 
tries. Since it Avas knoAvn, how^ever, that partition 
ilscif being no .simjde operation. “Sonic difficult 
problems aacic bound to arise.” India’s approach 
to those problems, it is slated, was “that they 
sliould be solved speedily and in a spirit of mutual 
Iriisl and with a lit fie f^cnerosify from her side, 
so I bat both countries are left in peace, etc., etc.” 
There is no explanation as lo Avhy the generosity 
should be unilaterally—ami seemingly eternally— 
for the coming from India, nor is there any speci¬ 
fic definilion of what constitutes “little!”. It is 
slatcxl. further on. that “Often enough the Govern¬ 
ment of India invited criticism on account of the 
generositv it shoAved in its dealings with Pakistan”, 
but no specifii* criticism is cited, nor is there any 
hint that such prolonged generosity was construed 
as the payment of blackmail by a weakling at the 
receiving end and likewise by the rest of the world. 



so 
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It is only souglit to brush aside all criticism and 
argument by sajing “All this was indissolubly 
J)ound up with ike (nithok ivc had developed in 
th(^ course of India’s slrup^lc for freedom. This 
oulloolc was iiol modified by j^arlilion allhoiigh 
llie public niifid was affected by it lo some extent.” 

All ibis seems clear as mud to us, exceptin*; 
lIuU the diolinction between itc and the public is 
shajply indicated in the passages (pioled and fur- 
l!u*r slicn^lhened b> lh(* subsequent pa'^^a^i.cMvljich 
i.M)es thus, “'riic llon^ress Pari \ and //.> ^r)vern- 
inenls. Iii>we\cr, chose to sliik lo the prificiples in 
irhirli flieir oudook was tooled and stro>e liard lo 
»a]iy lh(' people with llien.” But what are tliose 
juinciplcs. and is the (ioveinmcnt oj ike People or 
of file (d>nij!:ress Parly? 

•\'(‘\t comes ihc statement ‘'The lliinkin;: of 
Pakistan ho\ve\ci, \cr\ diffieull ” And tlien. 

uilhouf edvin;; a?iv idea as to what ihcir proei'ss 
of ihinkiny was like oi ii- lo how it <liffcr<‘d frojn 
that of lh(' Ton;*re'«s Par tv. we ai’e (old ilia! these 
diffi(ulli(s im n*ased h(*< aus(‘ Mick' was no slabi- 
lil> in the euim<;nls. heeau^'e there was lu? ("ons- 
litiition nor anv regular 'leneral eieelions and 
I therefore) *"An unpopular yint'rrmu nl \a hipped 
up feeliu'Z auainsl India and ‘'U-laine^l itseK on 
popular fear ( ! ) and resentment of lli<" imayinarv 
wrones of lii-r rndahhouriri;^ (ounlu.' Ihq (hi 
int«’rnal uni'-t il slated wa^ so deep tlnil “’the 
si»-e.illed democralie le'dme" > ifddc'd plae(* lo “one 
man's rule'”. 

TlieiK after tH'«Mlh;sdv espiessim^ (nil s<uiow' 
at the (ollap'<e of demoer.io in Pakistan and so 
ftulh, il is staled that President Avuh’s reLiimr 
hr(Ui^'ht some ndief and a measure* of ilabilitv t( 
Pakistan and that he was. in the early da\s of Id*- 
regime, full (d mdiAhbourly frh'iidliiH'ss to India. 
‘*lfis Ln*neral ajiproa* Ii was/’ il is staled, “that 
Ka'^luriii M(*ed not siand in the wav <d l*akistan 
and India, Then follows woikin.jr in (dose, liarmony. 

. “India responded lo that approach” 

and the Indus Waters Treaty was the result. “But. 
for reasons best known to President Avuh and 
hi.s (losi* associates, then* was once aii:ain a spec- 
faeular revival of the Kahmir issue/’ The reason, 
it might he said in pas.sing. were not exelusively 
known to Ayuh and liis associates, it was. on the 
<*ontrary known to the^ whole world, %vith excep¬ 
tion of Pandit IVehrii and his associates. I’he pro¬ 
cess, was like the gradual extraction of teeth of 
which the roots are sound and strong—an almost 
painless injections of an anaesthetic ffriendly ap¬ 


proach) and then a strong pull, and outcomes 
anollier chunk of gent^rosity, and then come, the 
preparations for the next! No lack of any reason¬ 
ing in this game of “playing Nehru for a fool”— 
as the Americans call it. 

Then follows the, most amazing statement of 
all, in this article. It is solemnly slated that “Pakis¬ 
tan imw .^ecs danger in the growing stjength of 
India and whatever helps this process”, ^re we to 
take it that the A.l.C.C. is really and "truly con¬ 
vinced that Pakistan is scared of the growing 
strength of India, or is that the personal belief of 
Shri Sadi(| Ali? If that he Shri Sadi(| All’s own 
curnirtiuii wc have nothing niucdi lo say bejond 
that it is a inis-concejition. But if that be the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the A.l.C.C. then we must say 
tliat (hat august liody is far more advanced in 
stuvile d(H‘ay than wv had imagined. Any sane, 
person who has followed the. course of lhakislan’s 
“Jehad ’ against India, through all these >earsaiul 
under diffei'(‘nl lead<*rs, inclusive^ of tlie jiresent 
(lielatoi, knows that il is pla)-a. ling,, ami llial is 
win llu! peojile that eomil in the I'.S.. press and 
administration attached so little, inqiort.im (* to il. 

Starling with this falacioiis premise, the 
ariieh* pioeeeds on lo a long, ramhling—and some¬ 
what s(‘ll-eonlradii Lory — course of aigiimenls, the 
purpose of whiel) is lo i*emo\(* the (imaginary) 
b ar of lirdia from the Pakistani mind. Even a 
d<‘f('ne(' of India’s neutrality is put in, and some 
eonlradi( li<ms in Aviih’s stand—-are listed as welk 
It is LiseJes^., going into all that for In ions r«'a- 

It is only at the end lliat we se<’ some measure 
>f rralism. parlierdarly in the statement that 
tarts thus: “Constant and unceasing propaganda 
hv Pakislarr has pr rvertf'd thr^ context in which 
the Kashmir issue elronld lie viewed.” But even 
these w(' find n(’f*dle.s.^ elaboration of the ihemc. 

In eoneliision we have to sav that we are un¬ 
able lo S(’e what good such a statement i.s likely to 
achieve. Indeed, even Pandit Nehru’s speech at 
Srinagar has only evoked ribald remarks by hostile 
cmnrnrnlators and sarcasm from Ayuh Khan. 
What is needed is a far more realistic and strong 
rrjfutal of all Pakistani propaganda—and that 
without any reservations. 

Foreiprn Grants and Indian Dellegations 

Tt has been reported recently that Pandit 
Nehru does not like Indians in high positions, 
official or non-official, availing themselves of 
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lureijjii yraiilb given by foreign oouiilries to visit 
lliciii. iiiis piece of news follows a circular letter 
to the Heads of all Departments sent b) the Cabi¬ 
net Secretary, who has laid emphasis on the need 
fur strict economy in foreign exchange at the pre- 
K*nt juncture. It has been urged that the number 
of delegations sent abroad should be reduced to 
tlie minimum. 

in the circular, the Cabinet Secretary is under- 
slood to have staled that the Prime Minister lelt 
ihal il did not appear quite dignified for leading 
Indians to avail themselves of invitations from 
iurt'ign countries. Very often arrangements to go 
abroad vveit; lixed up through the embassies in the 
Ctipilal and il was difficult to interfere at a laic 
stage. In future, people oeeuj>ying liigb positions 
slioidd not make any approaches or have prcli- 
miiiaiy talks with any foreign einliasj,) until the 
juojM^sals about their visit abroad liad first Imm ii 
approveil in piineiple by Coveinment. 

riie Cal)inet Secrelaiy has slated that il i»a<l 
i»»rn l)roiiglil to the Priine Ministm's notice tiial 
di h galioie. and impoilant dignitaries were some- 
liNH ^ si'iif abroad to deal vvilh mailers wblcli could 
li.i\c been attended to bv llit‘ Indian mi'-^ions in 
llie e(nmlii(‘s eoii(eine<l. d'he Piiim* Minister lelt 
llivit il was not de‘irabir* lor st)eeial (b'legalions to 
;'<) .duoad unless if was .dK-(»lulely clear ibal the 
UijIttM I oiild not be bandied bv tiu* Indian mis¬ 
rule. in the eoufitries eoin 'cined. It had berai re- 
}M>r(('d to the Piime MinisltT lhal tliere had been 
ea^-es when fwen itin(*rarie^ w/*re decided with lire 
I'ueieai ejnbassies in Delhi and lh(‘ indiart mi^'- 
‘ iotts concerned were neillier consulted nor ke})l 
in formed. 

We (‘onfesv, v\c do not know so mm b about 
‘"impmlant di^milaries"' being sent aluoad ‘Mo 
d(Ml with matters” llial could liave been attiauled 
to b) the Indian missions alreadv thtae, nnlc*^s 
tiade, industrial, and economic matters are Ix’ini!, 
if ferred to. For in most other things, partic ulaily 
cultural, edueational, scientific and other firdds of 
international affairs, the persons that have Item 
"^ent altroad recently, conbl hardly be called ‘Mlig- 
idtaiies”, even by stiadehing that hackneyed term 
to its utmost limit. And in those parlindar affairs 
<nir missions, sent abroad on a lotig-lerm basis, 
are singularly ill-eriuipped and very poorly sup¬ 
plied with re((uisite funrls and information by 
N’ew Delhi which itself is a happy hunting groiinfl 
h>r a<1verilui'ous “spcclnlisls.” “cognosenti"’ and 
“savants” of a particular type. 


Waste of foreign exchange there is, un¬ 
doubtedly but then this foreign exchange business 
itself is u standing joke amongst people who know* 
the “ropes —-which is another name for minis¬ 
terial influence. 

The Editor 

Galbeaith Warns Indian Planners 

Prof. J. K. Galbraith, U.S. Ambassador 
tc India, addressed the University of Calcutta 
recently and described some “important 
misconceptions oi the development prob¬ 
lem—misconceptions which experience now 
allows ns to correct.” Prof. Galbraith 
warned India against indiscriminate borrow¬ 
ing of capital as well as of technical 
methods from foreign countries. He thought 
that it waf> uelinitcly wiser to ti'y to in.'^ 
crease foreign earnings by stiinulaling ex- 
poi'Ls ilian to mortgage the future m ordei 
to liave spending money now. Tlii.s 
probably lead;, to incaulious spentling aiul 
also dues up ihe sources which feed exporU 
by ernphasi.suig jhe .bpending as contra-dist¬ 
inguished iioni eainiug and production 
(Foreign technical methods are not alway.s 
suited to Indian c<iiuiiljon.s and foreign ex¬ 
perts cannot always guide us better than 
our experience can.J)(AJl countries havf 
diliereni patterns of development)and wdial 
may be veiy uselul in one country at a 
certain stage, ma.\ not be at all useful in 
anoilu'r country. India, therefore, should 
watch her step in coming to conclusions 
about setting up anolher half-a-do^-xm steei 
plants Oi' .^:onie more of (his or tliat type ol 
plant, ('.stabiishment, in.siiiution or develop¬ 
ment projecls. Foe llie possibility of im¬ 
balance IS theie, as well as pitfalls for the 
unwaiy sprintei' lovv.ards any economic goal. 
For nearly twelve yeais. the Nehru Cabinet 
and the Congress have thought that econo¬ 
mic planning w'as a positive science with 
clearly seen factors by manipulating which 
one could attain economic development as 
per recijie. They have made a hash of 
things many times in many spheres by using 
the rule of three method in the guise of 
higher mathematics. Their neglect of the 
much despised and unscientific rule of 
thumb methods has cost India hundreds of 
millions. Their preference for high flown 
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descriptions, elaborate patterns and grandi¬ 
ose make believes, has kept the people oi 
India out of all development schemes and 
has enabled every guess or conjecture to 
assume the proportions of a prophecy. Prof, 
Galbraith has heavily underlined two 
things ju any scheme of economic devi'lop- 
ntent of an underdeveloped country. One 
rs education and the other is social ju.stice. 
Without these there can be no development. 
Fandit Nehru has avoided the problem of 
nia.ss education by cleverly side-.stepping it 
at a provincial level. His ideas of social 
justice are purely technical and are made 
to throw large shadows without having any 
proportionate substance. By adopting .a 
lop-.sided jnograin ot controlling the nation’s 
eciinoiny', Nehru has increased unemploy¬ 
ment, destroyed mtiny private niilustiif.s 
and interfered with the peoples’ occupa-' 
tional di.stribution. By heav'y taxation and 
capital levies he has injured those muscles 
and organs of the economy which keep ‘lie 
economy going, make it grow and cure its 
own ailments, Nehru appears to have 
obsessions which totally ignore the did ales 
of commonsense. He has no desire lo 
watch his steps either at home or abroad. 
In the circumstances Nehru’s plans of eco¬ 
nomic development lack the two essentials 
mentioned by Prof. Galbraith, viz., a top 
priority attachment to education and social 
justice. Prof. Galbraith has no doubt found 
India borrowing capital indiscriminately, 
as well as, introducing technical methods 
and industries in a blind manner and work¬ 
ing mechanically under the influence ot 
preconceived notions. If he had not found 
these faults in India’s planning, he would 
not have spoken as he had. It must be 
quite obvious to Pandit Nehru that his 
planning has many faults. But he sticks 
to bad plans with the same tenacity as he 
has shown in his staunch support of evil 
methods of government and continued 
friendship with the anti-national elements 
in the different State Governments in India. 

A. C. 

Economic Growth In India 

Mr. S, P. Jain recently quoted from the 
U. N. World Economic Survey for 1960 to 


show how India was progressing very slowly 
in the economic field compared to other 
nations. India has progressed at the rate 
of 3'/.'. per annum during the last 10 years 
on an average. This rate of progress has 


been much higher for certain 

other 

countries, as shown below. 


Israel .. .. 

ll‘> 

Iraq 

99'o 

Japan 

9% 

West Germany 

l.bVr, 

Brazil 


Philippines 

(i% 

Burma 

G^/o 

Italy 

5.7fo 

Some South African Countric'S 

5'/o 

Thailand 



It will be seen that most of the ab(»vt 
countries have not borrowed heavily from 
foreign countries as India has done. Nor 
have they cried from the house lops about 
their economic piogiess as India nas done. 
The people in these countries have probably 
been less coriupt, opinionated, misguidovl 
and inefficient compared to many who hav .. 
been put in charge of nation-building in 
India by our rulers. 

A. C. 

The Youugmen of India 

While Dr. B. C. Roy iitudies coal mining 
in Paris and Tarun Kanti Ghosh enquire.s 
into agricultural practice in Moscow; 
thousands of youngmen in Calcutta roam 
the streets in search of jobs which they 
cannot find. The few factories that already 
exist in Bengal and are being put up here 
and there 'oy the government or private 
people, cannot accommodate even 5 per cent 
of the job-seekers. The state, the commer¬ 
cial houses and other offices may engage 
another 5 per cent. The rest will have to 
remain unemployed unless something were 
done to find employment for them. The 
Government of West Bengal are, of course, 
blissfully unconcerned and one cannot ex¬ 
pect them to do anything for these hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed in a hurry. 
They just have not the ability nor the 
desire to solve this as a first priority 
problem. 
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What is happening in Bengal, is hap¬ 
pening all over India to a greater or lesser 
extent. Youngmen and women are going 
about all over the country with disappoint¬ 
ment and frustration printed on theii 
countenance, and no one is doing anything 
about it. Certain castes and communities 
aje slightly better off by reason of their 
closer connection with the bazars of India. 
But the total number thus excluded from 
bleak existence of the rest of our youthful 
population will not be v^ery large. The 
people of India have shown very little 
enterprise or discrimination in manning 
their government and legislatures. They 
have played up to the imposture that they 
have been made to face all along the line 
during the last fourteen years, in a meek 
and docile manner, which a population 
normally shows only to an army of occu¬ 
pation. The result has been corruption and 
favouritism everywhere, and domination by 
cranks and faddists at high level. Our 
economy is tottering and we know that 
nothing is running in a healthy and vigo¬ 
rous manner. Employment is the one thing 
that shows up the health of the economy. 
'I’he people of India are in a bad way as 
is evident from the state of employment in 
all spheres of life. If a government cannot 
fjiid employment for its people it shouhl 
not try to manage the nation’s economy 
govenimentally. But our government never 
believes in caution where its fads and fan¬ 
cies are concerned. It never studies the 
nation’s economic problems directly and on 
the spot. Our economists work in Moscov' 
and New York in order to find solutions for 
problems with which they never even 
come face to face. 

Generally speaking if a large number 
of persons are willing to work, they should 
be able to produce enough consumer goods 
to go round and give a fair standard of 
living to all of them. This can only happmi 
if all the persons are granted full freedom 
to work to satisfy all active demand for 
goods and are protected against inroads by 
outside suppliers or other agencies of a 
predatory nature. In India, the workers are 
not given any assistance to meet any active 


demand from local buyers; but they are 
obstructed in every possible manner to» 
prevent them from engaging in productive 
work. In the circumstance it is quite natural 
that our people are unemployed or part 
employed. If the economy can shake off 
this stranglehold of controls, permits, 
licences and what not, there may be some 
hope for the youngmen of India to secure 
employment. Otherwise our big shots will 
visit London, Paris, Moscow and New York 
and our youngmien will roam the streets 
in search of employment. 

A. C. 

Anno Domini 

It is an accepted principle in the field 
of employment that men and women who 
have reached a certain maximum in ago 
will have, to yield place to younger people 
and go into retirement. Whether this is 
just a cog in the mechanism by which 
distribution of employment Is achieved or 
whether human beings really reach a poinf 
in age where they become relatively use¬ 
less! ; we cannot sa 3 '^ with certainty. We 
suppose, both the alternatives have a cer¬ 
tain force in deciding who should be i*etircd 
and when. But, there are certain t^'pes of 
work in which the question of age does not 
arise with such force as in other kinds of 
work. The learned professions, for instance, 
are definite exceptions to the general rules 
which determine superannuation. No one 
will say that a learned professor of philo¬ 
sophy or history becomes useless as a 
teaciicr when he reaches age 55, 60 or even 
65. Similarly, a doctor or a lawyer remains 
. valuable as.set to society for longer year.s 
than mechanics or lorry drivers do. In 
politics, which is not a learned profession 
but is a great art perhaps ; the successful 
men and women never grow too old t-^ 
“work”. 

Good teachers are very hard to. get. 
nuw-a-days. The reason is that good scholars 
usually go in for the more lucrative pro¬ 
fessions and only a few really worthy 
scholars go in for teaching because of their 
great liking for the profession. Where 
conditions are like this, it is a waste of 
social assets to remove a good teacher from 
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his job because he or she has reached the 
official age of retirement. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that such retirements are 
without exception a loss to society. It is 
more so, as latterly even lesser numbers of 
good scholars have taken up teaching as a 
jjrofession and the idea that an old pro¬ 
fessor is holding up the progress of better 
men cannot in any way be proved to be 
true. We have heard of several cases of 
forced retirements recently in some of the 
newly created universities and we think 
that the authorities should reconsider thoir 
decisions before it is too late. Certain in¬ 
capacities no doubt develop with age ; but 
they are not quite so dangerous to society 
as the unwisdom that one finds quite often 
in younger people. A. C. 

National Disuitegration 

The national disintegration of India 
began with the formation of Pakistan which 
was an integral part of India for centuries 
and whose population was racially, linguis¬ 
tically, culturally and in every anthro¬ 
pological-historical sense homogeneous with 
the peoples of India. But the Congress 
politicians failed to carry the Muslim 
League politicians with them. Whether this 
was due to the secret machinations of the 
British or to the unreliable character of 
the Congressmen who could not convince 
Mr. Jinnah of their own sense of fair play 
and justice; is open to discussion and 
analysis by historians ; but Mr. Jinnah took 
shelter behind a thousand imaginary argu¬ 
ments to establish his two-nation theory 
and succeeded in breaking away from 
India. 

The present tendencies in Indian poli¬ 
tics are of the same nature as those noticed 
at the time of the pre-partition propaganda 
by the Muslim League. We are again find¬ 
ing many a '‘national” group emerging 
everywhere as political forces of disruption 
and the Congress leaders are part and 
parcel of every move that is carrying u.s 
nearer the final break up. Whether Indian 
languages are so dear to their speakers as 
to force a break up is conjectural. The love 
of their mother tongues shown by the 
Indians can be measured to some extent by 


what the Indians have done to develop 
these languages and dialects. The ease with 
which the Biharis have discarded their 
centuries old languages like Bhojpuri, 
Magdhi, Ardhamagdhi, Maithili, etc., as 
well as the readiness displayed by some 
Punjabis to accept Hindi as their language, 
will not convince one of the • emotional 
attachment that Indians feel tfor thei>’ 
mother tongues. On the other hand, the 
fight put up by the Assam Bengalis or the 
Sikhs will support the view that we do love 
our own languages. However, that may be, 
the linguistic plank in the platform of 
provincial politics does not cover the entire 
platform,. It covers very little in fact. The 
real force behind all this urge for local 
autonomy is the force of vested interests 
that have been created in the provinces 
since Independence. All provincial minis¬ 
ters and their henchmen today are great 
believers in provincial raj by reason of 
what they stand to gain by their control 
over the division of loaves and fishes in 
every state capital. The Coiigress leaders 
have failed to uphold the ideals of national 
service cverywnere by mixing business 
with their ideals. And the real reason 
behind all this squabble for power is that 
political power means economic gain. 
Pandit Nehru knows this and he cannot 
stop money-making by politicians any more 
than he can stop the “rake off”, the com¬ 
missions, the contracts, the licences, the 
permits and all those other things which 
have made his economic planning and his 
departments a great source of gain to 
foreigners as well as to collaborating 
Indians. The present corruption, nepotism 
and the widespread ramifications of pri¬ 
vilege have shaken the foundations of 
Indian unity and what we now need is a 
moral revolution, without which this 
nation will not be there after a few years. 

A. C, 

Foreigners In India 

When the British handed over political 
power to the Congress, they insisted that a 
portion of India should be separated from 
the main body and be formed into a second 
independent State called Pakistan. They 
did not, however, consider it necessary to 
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form other States inside India for the various 
other “nations” that dwell in India. For 
instance there are many Qeans who thought 
they were Portuguese, many Pondicherry 
people who thought they were French and 
numerous Anglo-Indians who believed they 
were British. Later on, under the Nehru 
raj large bodies of Indians began to think 
they were different “national” groups ; such 
as the Assamese thought they were entitled 
to an exclusive ownership of the State of 
Assam, or the Bihari “Hindi” speakers 
thought they had a right to make all people 
of the State of Bihar Hindi speakers too. 
Be that as it may, the British only took up 
the case of the Muslims of East Bengal, West 
Punjab, Sindh, Baluchistan and the run 
.away Muslims from other parts of India ; 
and formied a foreign land in the heart of 
India on the ground that these Muslims 
were of a different nationality. This of 
course was utterly false and the Muslims of 
Pakistan were no more people of a different 
nationality than the Pondicherry people 
were French or the Goans Portuguese. Even 
il the Pakistanis believed that they were 
Arabs, Afghans or Persians, they were 
without any qualification totally Indian in 
every respect. Their foreign origin com¬ 
plex, if it were there, was comparable to 
Ihe Anglo-Indian belief in their British 
origin although very few of them had any 
British connections in the statutory sense. 
The Arabs, Persians and Afghans did not 
Ihink at any time that the Pakistanis were 
iheir blood brothers; rather they advised 
the Indian Muslims to stick to their own 
motherland. 

The Pakistanis, however, fed their own 
obsessions and became so very anti-Indian 
and “foreign” in their outlook that they 
really began to believe that they were 
quite different from the Indians. In the 
circumstances they should have been asked 
to quit India and go back to their own 
country wherever it might have been. But 
we carved out a country for them inside 
our own homeland. We might just as well 
have created an England, a France, a 
Portugal and a Holland inside India for the 
convenience of our foreign-minded popu¬ 
lation. The Pakistanis were, however, not 


satisfied with getting a homeland of their 
own within India. They began to attack, 
kill and chase out all Hindus who lived in 
their newly created land, and they looked* 
for other places where they could infiltrate 
and create newer territories for Pakistan 
Thus they tried to occupy certain Indiaii 
States including the States of Hyderabad 
and Junagad. Having been unsuccessful in 
doing this they put their army in civilian 
clothes and began marching into Kashmir 
to occupy it as a part of Pakistan. Here 
again they failed miserably; but were 
saved from being completely wiped out by 
Pandit Nehru’s fondness for the U. N. and 
their mediation in all matters which did 
not concern them. Kashmir was a part of 
India and there were no reasons for which 
the U. N. should have been called in to 
control some marauders, who could have 
been liquidated easily by the Indian Army. 
So, the U. N. marked out a cease-fire line in 
Kashmir and the Pakistanis put on their 
discarded uniforms and lived happily on 
Ihe other side of that line under U. N. pro¬ 
tection. After many years the Pakistanis 
still remained in Kashmir conspiring and 
plotting to cross the cease-fire line and to 
occupy the whole of the Kashmir Valley. 

Recently President Ayub Khan, who 
became President of Pakistan illegally by 
a coup d’etat, began propaganda abroad 
about the Kashmir problem. The British 
and the Americans, no doubt, encouraged 
this creature of the Anglo-American bloc, 
and Ayub Khan began to feel highly quali¬ 
fied to discuss the ethical aspect of politics, 
forgetting that ethically Pakistan had no 
light to exist, that the Pakistani occupation 
of Kashmir was utterly unlawful and that 
he himself was a political criminal who 
had kicked the constitution of his country 
aside to capture power by force. Ayub Khan 
is now planning to re-enact the old kawali 
invasion of Kashmir by hired volunteers 
who will have large numbers of the memr 
bers of the Pakistan army in fancy dress 
among them. President Kennedy, who is a 
boy scout in more than one sense, and has 
found in Ayub Khan a great friend of 
America, is probably egging on this inter¬ 
national law-breaker in a big way. Pandit 
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Nehru is allowing his mind to wander' in 
its customary fanciful manner, and is 
doing all that he should not do and not 
doing anything that he should do to save 
Kashmir from a second blood-bath. We 
think that India should demand that Paki¬ 
stan should return to India all the lands 
that the foreigners in Pakistan are now 
occupying by arrangement with the British. 
They should either stay quietly in India or 
go away to Arabia, Persia or wherever they 
thought they came from. The British or the 
Congress had no right to give away large 
chunks of India to foreign nationals. The 
creation of Pakistan was, therefore, illegal 
and the whole area of that falsely created 
country should be returned to India. Some 
one should raise this as an i.ssue before the 
United Nations. 

A. C 

Qualifications 

The recent discovery in Durgapur of 
an “engineer” with “degrees” and “foreign 
diplomas,” who had been working for many 
years in the company of “engineers”, as avi 
engineer ; but who was, in fact, only .a 
Matriculate ; would show up the fallacy o-f 
depending on so-called qualifications fc 
selection of personnel for managerial, 
supervisory and aeiministrative iobs. In 
India, it has now become the established 
practice to select personnel by referring to 
their paper qualifications and by interview¬ 
ing the persons to discover their personality, 
intelligence, alertness, dependability and 
all sorts of other qualities which they may 
or may not possess. Generally speaking 
these interviews are carried out in a man¬ 
ner which enables any person with the gift 
of the gab and money to buy good clothes, 
to satisfy the judges. The paper qualifica¬ 
tions , now-a-days, can be obtained by 
engaging college professors as private 
coaches and by joining institutions which 
grant first class honours degrees on a pro¬ 
vincial and communal basis or on recom¬ 
mendation from Ministers and V.I.Ps. The 
paper qualifications, therefore, are worth 
very little and the interviews can be nego¬ 
tiated with a little effort, practice and ex¬ 
penditure. The really hard working, 
well-educated and thoroughly trained 


person, may not get through the selection 
committees, if he happens to join a collega 
like the Sibpur Bengal Engineering College 
which grants degrees after very careful 
examination of merit and from which first 
class degrees are difficult to obtain. If on 
top of that the candidate comes of a poor 
family which has never been able to finance 
him for going to European restaurants, 
dance halls and good tailors ^d, thus 
enabled him to pick up the ways of the 
anglicised smart set; the poor man would 
have no chance to impress his interviewing 
judges by his personality and all the rest 
of it. An element of unreality, a very 
strong element indeed, has crept into our 
selections of personnel everywhere. Easily 
obtained first class degrees from accomm- 
dating universities and institutions, a little 
aping of foreign ways and a slight com¬ 
mand of English words and phrases would 
gel a person through our selections. If one 
is related to a highly placed person that 
will surely obtain for him. what no one else 
can get. These fake values and unreal 
tests will soon reduce the quality of onr 
personnel to a dangerously low level m 
point of true effectiveness. A. C. 

Some National Problems 

Some very inlelligcnt people came to see us 
the other clay and discussed our national prob¬ 
lems with a view to help India .solve the difficul¬ 
ties presented by these. We, of course, had no idea 
of what problems they vvished us to solve and we 
tried to get some authc^sed statement about 
India’s national problein|wn order to keep the 
discussions within the limits^! facts. A volume of 
“India—1960” was lying at one corner of the 
table and we picked it up to see if it gave us some 
factual data regarding our national problems. It 
was indeed a revelation to go through its pages 
and we found problems galore which had not yet 
been solved by Pandit Nehru’s Government. We 
should first describe our findings and then pro¬ 
ceed to tell our readers about our discussions 
with those high-level thinkers who were so full of 
sympathy for ui. 

To begin with, we found we had too many 
people in India and naturally our thoughts were 
diverted to the question of population control. We 
found that two-fifths of all births in India were 
caused by “improvident maternity” or births 
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occurring to mothers who have already given 
birth to three or more children. The incidence of 
improvident maternity in India and in certain other 
countries as given in the book is shown below : 
1951 Figures 


Coiuilry 

incidence of 
improvident 
inalernity 

India 

42.8 

C.S. A. 

19.2 

IL K. 

J4.3 

France 

19.7 

(iermany (F. R.) 

I2.:i 

Japan 

33.9 


Population control at*, a national problem lia^ iiol 
been solved by our government and although some 
money is I»eing spent on some schemes there are 
hardly any noliceable changes in lh(^ incidence of 
improvident maternity, even in Delhi. The spread of 
Hindi is positively ( (‘rn lalcd to our birlh-rate and 
fhe more Hindi is spoken in an area, higher the 
l)iilh-iate is found to be in the an a. In South India, 
for example, four births and births of higher order 
cueouni for H76 per 1,000 biiilis. But in West 
Ifnlia. (lential India and North-West India where 
a lot more Hindi is spf)ken the average ineidence 
of fourth and high order birtlis come to 431.6 per 
1.000 births. This is confirmed by India 1060, It 
v\as suggested that sojtic AmcTican Foundations 
"'hould come forward to grant scholarships to men 
and Avomen who would imdcrtakt^ to remain un¬ 
married, l)ut tluTC lieing move than 15 erores of 
unmarried persons in India it was considered im- 
prartical to carry out any such scheme. F;ven- 
tiiallv it was decided that a large population was 
a good thing as the Chinese did not believe in 
birth-control and they were no fools. 

We next found that India had too many re¬ 
ligions but as Hindi was only a language fsort of) 
and not a religion we agreed to ignore this prob¬ 
lem. We decided however, that if Hindi ever be¬ 
came a religion, some sort of endowment would 
have to be made to make Patna the holy city of 
this religion. For Banaras. Pravag. Hardwar. 
Dwarka, Tanjore or Madura would hardly give 
up San.skrit in favour of Hindi. We saw on pace 
W of the book that Hindi included Hindi. Urdu. 
Hindusthani and Punjabi and we thought there 
Was every hope that Hindi would soon include 
various other languages too and make India mono¬ 
lingual. There were certain difficulties such as the 
15, 14, 737 Marwaris, the 20, 14. 874 Mewaris. 


the 15,88,069 Jaipuris and 9,26,029 Bagris 
whom it will be difficult to include within the 
Hindi fold, but these difficulties were of minon 
proportion. Tlie problem of urbanisation was 
next studied and was found to be easy; for all 
Indians were becoming city-minded and we^-e pro¬ 
gressively coming to live in towns and cities. It 
was e.stiinated that in about 250 years we should 
have no rural population and that would solve 
tlie probl(‘ms of rufal life automatically. 

Another problem of a rather large size was 
the presence of Indians in other countries where 
they had gone tt) work for low wages; but where 
lliey Avere no longer wanted a.s they were now 
earning higher wages ev(*ryAvhere. Ceylon had 
8.29,019 (19581, Malay. 7.10,436 (1958), Burma, 
7M),m) (1958), Mauritius, 3.75,918 (1955), 
Soutli Africa, 3.65.521 (1951 ), Trinidad, 2,67,000, 
British Cuinea, 2,10.000 (1954), Fiji Islands, 
1.69.103 (19.58). and Kenya, 1,27,000 (1954), 
Indian^. The figures may he higher now but these 
people can alvvays become the nationals of other 
<ountries and thus avoid being repatriated and 
classed as D.Ps in their motherland. Only South 
Africa cannot allow^ Indians to become South 
Africans and so the Indians there will have to go 
to some adjoining country whi(di is more hospi¬ 
table. 

In CJiapte'f III dealing Avith the Constitution 
of India. Ave found no problems excepting in Fun¬ 
damental Bights which have been described in full 
without an\ provisions for guaranteeing them to 
all nationals. We Indians have no rights and 
plcntv of obligations, and that is why we are 
( ailed a spiritual nation. We can I)e kicked by 
anybod) anvAvhere and prevented from owning 
])roperty, obtaining employment, engaging in trade 
or industry according to our own wishes. We 
(‘annot of course, be deprived of any of our rights 
without the authority of the law; but the law is 
very accommodating and ahvays agrees to autho¬ 
rise the government to take away any rights from 
anybody at any time. It is, therefore, a master 
problem whether our fundamental rights should 
be modified to fit in Avith our political party pro¬ 
grams or whether the political parlies should be 
modified or abolished to preserve our fundamen¬ 
tal rights. The high-level thinkers thought that 
this problem would come to the top soon and 
would be a fit subject for the U.N. to discuss. 
They also thought that Russia would veto any 
positive suggestions. 
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The question of legislatures, ministries, high 
courts, etc., came up next for discussion. It was 
found that Me had too many cabinets and supe¬ 
rior boflie,s in\olved in the management of tlie 
nation's affairs, compared to the total availability 
of suitable talent. The very frequent presence of 
undesirables in our various cabinets, legislative 
bodies, etc., was a great problem, any nobody could 
solve it. Our friends could not suggest any re¬ 
medy. The matter of defence was also consi¬ 
dered. We all agreed that the department was re¬ 
dundant for the reason that India did not defend 
herself against foreign aggression on principle 
ami. therefore, did not rec|uire to incur heavy ex¬ 
pend ilunr ju.st for the mere carrying on of an 
useless tradition. Our friends thought even the best 
of people, occasionally had t(» defend their life and 
pr«tperty against dcpredalicms by less moral per¬ 
sons. Rut then, did that ereate a nioral problem 
with a material projection or a material problem 
with a great number of moral facts? Wc did not 
know and could not find any material or moral 
solution to a moral or material problem w'hich 
was a great drain on our revenues in any case. 

Wi discovered in this book that education 
cost very little in India, which proved that the 
Indians were a naturally proficient in learning 
everything without .spending much. We, w'ere told 
that in 1957-58. we had 235.67 lakhs of student? 
in India in about 4 lakhs institutions which were 
run by spending, in all. a sum of Rs. 235.67 crores. 
So, roughly .spe;aking, India was educating stu- 
de,nts on an average by spending a hundred rupees 
per annum. In all about one-third of the persons 
who are young enough to be educated get any 
education at any institution. Thq others are not 
educated and they grow wise without becoming 
literate. The problem of educating those, 6 crore 
extra boys and girls was no problem to our 
government for they knew education merely 
caused unhappiness by widening one’s outlook. 
In fact, the Gandhian idea of limiting the demand 
for things in order to create “satisfaction” or 
fulfilment of all “active” demand, was fostered 
by lack of education. Less educated people had no 
active, desire for a higher standard of living and 
it was, therefore, good to be uneducated. A. C. 
The Glory Of The Public Undertakings 
In India, we hear a great deal about 
socialism and the advantages of doing 
things as public undertakings as against by 
private enterprise. Private capitalists in 


India are perhaps about the world’s worst 
in point of social morality, and this fact, 
enables the morally indifferent public men 
of India to run down their “professional” 
rivals in the field of economic immorality 
with an ease which would not have been 
there had our capitalists been morally 
.sound. The profiteering, the blackmarkel- 
ing, the tax evasions and the various un¬ 
derhand tactics by which wealth‘is amass¬ 
ed by a large number of bazar capitalists 
who have now been lifted up to Conference- 
Delcgation-Chamber of Commerce level by 
them.selves and their paid agents in the 
Congress and the other political parties ; 
give us a low and degrading picture of our 
economy ; and also enable our bureaucrats 
to a.ssnme high and mighty airs of superio¬ 
rity in point of social morality which, un¬ 
fortunately. they do not possess. If one 
made a list of things corrupt, obnoxious, 
anti-social and contrary to the rules of 
efficiency and progress ; the greater part of 
that catalogue of evils will be filled by the 
misdeeds of public servants and their pro- 
teges and associates. The Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs departments with the Tele¬ 
phones attached to them are, generally 
.speaking, not comparable to similar under¬ 
takings by private or public bodies in any 
other civilised country. Telegrams usually 
do not arrive anywhere with the speed of 
normal telegrams in other lands. Letters 
posted in one part of Calcutta usually reach 
their destination in another part of the 
city after at least 24 hours, and, often, 
after a few days. Money orders take weeks 
to be delivered and registered packets 
take days. Very large numbers of letters 
and post cards never reach and are possibly 
destroyed by the peons to save work. 
Telephones are operated in a casual and 
unhelpful manner, which is obnoxious to 
the extreme. Our railways are similarly 
inefficient, happy-go-lucky and casual and 
the mail trains and expresses usually 
travel hours behind schedule. The goods 
trains go when they like and where they 
like and no goods are ever delivered at any 
place on time. Pilferage, ticketless travell¬ 
ing, robberies with violence, etc., are 
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rampant in Indian railways, and the risks 
of using the railways for any purpose are 
considerable. The Indian police, the Indian 
administrative departments and the various 
licence, permit, pass or passport, quota and 
priority granting organisations are totally 
iniquitous in their outlook and “influence” 
prevails everywhere in an uncontrolled 
manner. 

In spite of all these major defects in 
Government organisation and working of 
the various services and public utility 
undertakings, the Governments of the 
States and the Central Government are 
quite optimistic about the future of social¬ 
ism and State capitalism in India. They 
are going ahead, in a blind fervour, into 
greater borrowings and widespread econo¬ 
mic ventures. They are putting up great 
factories one after another at a terrifying 
cost in borrowed money and are squander¬ 
ing money for alleged social services and 
development projects which are planned 
and detailed by people who spend most of 
Iheir time in foreign countries “studying 
and investigating” things which in theii 
opinion, cannot be studied or investigatea 
in India. In other words, planning has be¬ 
come a great intellectual pastime for many 
who think nation-building is the easiest 
job that can be carried out by amateurs 
who are fond of foreign travel and can talk 
convincingly to Pandit Nehru. In fifteoi 
years, India will “invest” about thirty 
thousand crores in material and non- 
material development woi*k and the greate)’ 
part of those investments will become in¬ 
visible “assets” which should have a reac • 
tion on the national dividend but might not 
do so too. Judging by the results of the 
last many years not only are these invisible 
assets becoming more and more of a liabi¬ 
lity to the people of India ; but even the 
visible and grossly material investments 
are not proving very paying to the country. 
In our opinion, both private and public 
capitalism require to be supervised and 
controlled in India. It is only the people 
of India who can do so. And they are in 
no condition to do this due to the activities 
of the political parties. A. C. 


This Domicile Business 

Even during British days the Bihar 
Government arranged for their Hindi colo¬ 
nisation of Chhotanagpur including the 
old Bengal districts of Manbhum, Singh- 
bhum and Santhal Parganas. This was 
done by the ridiculous system of issuing 
domicile certificates to people living iu 
those areas for over a thousand years. This 
certificate declared that Mr. Bengali or 
Mr. Anybody else has been domiciled in 
Bihar for three, four or five hundred years 
and whatever it was worth, which was 
really nothing. The Bengalis of the area, 
whose motherland it was naturally did not 
lake out these fake domicile certificates 
and thereafter they were barred from 
obtaining service under the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment as.well as from getting admission in 
Government institutions. As a result of 
this and many other underhand arrange¬ 
ments the whole of this Bengali-speaking 
area is now manned officially by Bhojpuris 
and other alleged Hindi-speakers. The 
Bengalis of Manbhum (Dhanbad), Singh- 
bhum and Santhal Parganas have become 
“foreigners" in their own mother country. 
Apart from this the whole area has been 
plastered with Hindi signboards and every 
one is being forced to speak in Hindi in 
courts and other official places. If this is 
not a violation of the provisions of our 
Constitution re ; safeguarding of the funda¬ 
mental rights of the people, we do not 
know what is. This discrimination has 
had great economic significance in so far 
as it pushed local people out of jobs and 
did everything to cut out their children 
from future employment and full partici¬ 
pation in the economic life of the area. 

In Jamshedpur, the Bihar Government 
officials throw their weight about in a 
manner which may be called obscene in a 
manner of speaking. The Parsis who have 
been the overlords of Tatas for numerous 
years have now been forced to share their 
privileges with the Bhojpuris, Maithilis and 
other Hindi-dialect-speakers of the northern 
areas of Bihar. Generally speaking these 
people are not the of very best type for 
industrial administration and business 
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management; but their “blue blood”, viz., 
Bihari Bhuian, Kayasth or similar connec¬ 
tions, grant them a special distinction and 
position in this ancient stronghold of the 
kingdom of Vishnupur. Today the Bihaii 
labour leaders are trying to interfere with 
the personnel management of Jamshedpur 
industries and trying to make things Hindi- 
Pradhan to the disadvantage of South 
Indian, Bengali, Punjabi and Bombay work¬ 
ers. The first round of this battle has already 
been fought and the Biharis have lost the 
round but they are getting ready for the 
next round, and Mr. Michael John, a great 
figure in the labour world of India, i.s 
beginning to feel the impact of the fresh 
aggressions. The Bihari idea of funda¬ 
mental rights is “what is mine is mine, 
what is thine is mine and what is definitely 
not mine, must be made to belong to me, 
by hook or crook !” 

A. C. 

Strikes and Showdowns 

The strike of the petrol workers was 
due to the easy-going ways adopted by the 
Government departments to collect, keep 
and disburse the workers’ provident funds. 
The workers feel that they were better ofi 
with their employers and that the Govern¬ 
ment will not only mishandle their fund.> 
but will also go contrary to the purpose of 
a provident fund by not paying it to the 
claimants when it is most needed. In the 
matter of Workmen’s Compensation too the 
Government departments have been going 
about payments in a heartlessly casual 
manner. Men die of accidents in the 
factories. The compensations are paid to 
the Government almost immediately by 
the factories. The Government pay the 
heirs or the nominees, their rightful due.s, 
in a manner which has the airs of alms¬ 
giving. We do not know how many lakhs 
remain unpaid to the needy dependents of 
men killed in industrial accidents due to 
shilly-shallying by Government officers 
The matter of provident fund is just like 
that too. The Government have utterly 
failed to rouse any feeling of confidence in 


the public mind about the efficiency and 
reliability of state organisations. They 
are trying to enforce social security by 
applying the law indiscriminating and by 
prosecutions. But what they should do is 
to began the good work by sacking large 
numbers of Government servants. Ministers 
downwards, for acting anti-socfelly and 
with a stupid disregard of the pi'tnciples of 
public service. 

The lorry drivers who clashed with 
the police were not deserving of any sym¬ 
pathy from the public, for they are as anti¬ 
social and public nuisance too, as any 
Government servants. But one must 
admit that the ways of check-post officers 
are easy-going, casual and slow. A lorry 
which submits to a check loses a lot of tinio 
due to these ways of the public servants. 
Whether they do this to collect bribes, wo 
do not know. If the suspicion is correct, 
their conduct is doubly reprehensible. But 
if the police cannot check lorries without 
causing great loss of time to the lorry- 
owners and drivers, the fault lies with the 
Government too. Somehow no Govern¬ 
ment servant appears to do his job in a 
manner convenient for the public. Atnd 
no incumbent is ever sacked for inefficiency 
and even deliberate delaying. So, the 
Government have to use fire arms on those 
who resent the efficient and deliberately 
annoying ways of Government servants. A 
stitch in time saves nine. The Government 
should start working on their own person¬ 
nel and take disciplinary action against 
large groups of public servants. Fines, 
suspensions, demotions and dism,issals will 
soon fix things in Government ranks and 
firings will not be necessary. A few dis¬ 
missals among those who are high up, e.g , 
ministers and their immediate assistants 
will also help to restore the morale of 
public servants. One reason for the popu¬ 
larity of Government service is that once 
a person gets a job with a Government 
department there can be no question of 
dismissal for inefficiency. 

A. C. 



NATIONAL INTEGRATION—A HISTORICAL NECESSITY 


By PRAFULLA 

As the Times reported in its latest issue June 3, 
1961, “as white and Negro Freedom Riders 
continue their rolling assault against segregation 
last week, they produced some profound results 
in South and North alike. In Washington, the 
i^.tlorney General Robert Kennedy urged the 
Interslaie Commerce Coniiiiission tc start enforc¬ 
ing the vaguely-worded Federal ban on segre¬ 
gation in restaurants, wailing rooms and toilets 
at Interstate bus terminals.’^ 

in Chicago, Geryhound Bus Lines said “that 
it 'vvill enforce non-segregation in its stations 
lliroughout the land. Just a week before, eleven 
Freedom Riders had been jailed for trying to 
work against the policy of segregation.” 

While commenting on South j^Jrica, Times 
again lernarked*- -“Seldom if ever had a new 
Slate come into being with less enthusiasm or 
more foreboding. As the Republic Day began— 
eold drenching rain poured down on Pretoria’s 
wind-swept streets, reducing the joyous church 
bells to sodden thumps and the cannon booms to 
distant plops. A quarter of a million people had 
been expected to jam the city for the big cele¬ 
brations, but only 25 thousand showed up in 
time for the speeches.” 

Millions of other South Africans—the 
Fn!i:Iish-speaking Whites, the Blacks, the coloreds 
and the Indians could only watch in bitter 
resignation or sullen silence. South i^irica’s non- 
whites could only hope that influenee from abroad 
might some day force Verwoerd to moderate 
his apartheid rules. But having achieved its 
dream, Afrikanerdom was hardly likely to turn 
l^ack now. “Not for us the sudden upheavals— 
and the struggle of multiracialism elsewhere” 
declared Verwoerd. “In the search for a solution 
lo the race problem,” he added, “South Africa 
would continue openly to retain the White Man’s 
guiding hand.” 

In a message to the Parliament, Dr. 
Verwoerd told on Thursday the 8th June, 1961, 
that he could not agree to place colored (Mulatto) 
persons on a common electoral roll because white 
authority in Cape Province would disappear. 
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CHAKRAVERTI 

An absolute policy of separate development 
(Apartheid) was the realistic and the only way 
to achieve friendship between whites and non¬ 
whites, said Dr. Verwoerd. 

This is the picture portrayed by the reports 
emanating from two highly progressive and 
developed countries of die world—namely— 
U.S.Au and Sonlh Africa and both of them are 
Republics. Ihe struggle that had been waged in 
iiiany parts uf the country for unfettering the 
bondage uf s^Tfdom and throwing off all dis¬ 
abilities and lack of rights, specially amongst 
the colored people, who have been trying lo 
assert themselves, is a strange historical factor 
that can hardly be disavowed. There is a 
per^isterit demand for upholding the dignity of 
man. The banner of freedom has been held aloft. 
It is a remarkable advancement of the human 
society that has been stirred to its depth and the 
forces that lay dormant for long had become 
restive. The millions who mutely succumbed to 
their unending tales of agony and distress, 
chained as tluiy w^ere to ignoble servitude for 
generations, seemed to wake up from the age¬ 
long stupor and abject surrender to utter 
humiliation. 

It has indeed been a great revolutionary 
epoch that has brf)Ught about such a radical 
change in tlie outlook of these dumb and dis- 
tr^^sed millions and gave them the courage to 
stand upon their own legs facing all vehemence 
of cruel retaliation. The more they pressed for 
the assertion of their rights, the more dastardly 
were the w^ea])ons that worn hurled on them by 
the powers that be. .Still, the urge goaded them 
on and the grim determination and unyielding 
stubbornness made them uncommonly strong in 
their resolve lo face all ordeal‘s in the struggle 
for freedom. 

The people in other regions more favour¬ 
ably placed in life had to be silent spectators, 
since the international law gave the guarantee to 
all powers to control the destiny of the people 
administered by them without any interference 
from outside. Always the plea was raised that the 
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dealings with the people in the country had to 
he conditioned by the social status of diilereut 
segments of the society and it fell beyond the 
competence of any outside power to make 
suggestion as to how the internal policy would 
be governed. Thereby, the vested interests 
entrenched in their exploitative greed and uu- 
traraniclled practice, that became a habit with 
them, ruthlessly curbed the struggling efforts of 
these millions, who had been put to utter 
deslitulioii, as a result of their continued ex¬ 
ploitation. Any attempt to militate against the 
existing order of things was nipped in the bud 
and the freedom-seekers had lo pay severe 
penalty in tlie shape of confiscation of their 
property and the loss of ihcir personal liberty; 
cv(n the security of their lives was in jeopardy. 

Nevertheless, the struggle continued. Sonie- 
timt‘S, it came out in the open with sporadic 
outbursts of violence. There were demonstrative 
acts of self immolation. The reprisals were 
terrible }»ut the undying spirit refused lo yield. 

That is what unnerved the feudal lords, who 
held privileged position enricliing themselves at 
the cost of the sweated labour of the unfortunate 
victims of their exploitation and were not in a 
mood to part witl* the poAver they commanded 
so long or share it with anybody else. 

The tw'entieth century started with a history’ 
lliat underwent considerable changes with each 
new decade. The first World War w^as fought by 
tne Allies with the clear objective of ‘^making 
the world safe for democracy” and the call evoked 
a wide response. The fighters for democracy and 
freedom stood side by side and, in their grim 
struggle, all discrimination of colour, creed and 
community Avas obliterated. All over the world 
new hopes were raised in the minds of the down¬ 
trodden, the snppro^ed and the most backward. 
The victims of imperialistic and feudalist ex¬ 
ploitation looked for a new life and fought 
bravely. The war ended. The Austro-Hungarian 
and Ottoman Empire collapsed and independent 
states grew up out of their dismemberment. 

The gale of freedom brought fresh invigo¬ 
rating fragrance. Radicalism Avas in the air and 
it had its close impact on the body politic. The 
society got itself reorientated in different regions. 
There were sweeping changes. 

It marked the beginning of a liberal order 
that refuses to raise barriers between man and 
man. It was human advancement onwards and 


upwards. The citadel of conservatism, that clung 
lo old shibboleths and outmoded tenets, was 
dismantled. There was vivid pulsation of a new 
form of life that looked for progress and 
dynamism. 

But one could hardly expect a radical trans¬ 
formation in social ideology and attitude to life 
within such a short period of time.^ 

This meant a departure from the accustomed 
ways of social behaviour and it could only be 
made possible by persistent and hard struggle 
that would efface the last slain on the social 
fabric. ;• 

The ruthless suppression of the multitude 
by the privileged section of the community 
brought in its train a feeling of deep animosity 
and hitter haired against the social structure 
itself that gaAe unscrupulous people an upper 
hand in dealing wilh their fellow citizens in any 
way they liked. And on most occasions their 
behaviour was not tinged with sympathy and 
humaneness. There was a clear recognition of 
the fact that unless the existing order of things 
Avas overhauled completely to make room for a 
so<’iety, Avliich miaranteed every member of the 
society ecjiial rights, the dislrt‘ss of the people 
vNoiild be augmented all the more and humanity 
Avould have no future. 

Any attempt to subvert the existing regime 
was sure to meet opposition from people who 
gained by clinging to the status quo. There was 
o})vious clashing of interests and the attempted 
solution Avas not very peaceful. There were out¬ 
bursts of violence and a determined section 
wanted to wrest powder at the point of bayonet. 
Bitterness ran rampant. Chaos and disordc^r be¬ 
came the rule. The constitutional machinery failed 
to grapple with the problem. Productive forces 
came to a standstill. The country suffered and 
the destitute millions, whose cup of agony Avas 
already full, suffered the most. 

The lessons of history take time to convey 
their message ^o the persons, maddened by the 
lure of pomp and power and it becomes wellnigh 
impossible in that state of frenzy to read the 
Avrilings on the wall. They demur, vilify and, in 
their senseless fury, they again take up the arms 
and continue their onslaughts against the help- 
less people simply because of their offence in 
claiming to share the rights equally wilh the 
privileged few. 

Th'' relentless struggle continues until the 
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outmoded structure falls to pieces. The world 
has progressed from its primitive form of civi¬ 
lization to a higher stage. The forces of nature 
have been brought under human control and put 
to productive use. The improved technology of 
production inter-wedded to science has enhanced 
the productive resources and the different 
countries of the world are striving to reach a 
highly developed economy and raise the standard 
of living higher and higher. In this process of 
transition, one can hardly reconcile oneself to 
ilie invidious distinction of race, colour, creed, 
community or sex—the legacy of the backward 
slate of society which has to be left behind. No 
longer should the few be allowed to prosper at 
the cost of many. 

Man is trying to be completely free and 
the urge for freedom provokes him to strike and 
stiike bard at the very root of vested interests. 
The more opposition, the more determined be¬ 
comes the less privileged to work for his uplift- 
nu'Pt. This is the accepted way of life and the 
hold letters that bear its ijuprint can hardly be 
overlooked by a keen observer of history and 
H Vnee. All the lovers of freedom welcome the 
f<nni‘di of these healthy forces that are making 
theni'^plves felt at every turn of the history. 

The latest report from Lisbon as quoted in 
Sfafrsnian^ June 13 , 1961 -states ‘^the rebels in 
INorlhern Angola are systematically cutting 
rominunications. That means that the rebellion 
Ijas passed the stage of sporadic insurrection. 

“The estublishrnont of Protuguesc authority 
in the interior did not proceed smoothly and 
the present revolt is by no means the first sign 
♦>f disaffection. 

“Mission-educated Africans are frequently 
m ich better qualified than many Protuguese. 

I hr-re has thus arisen a poor-while problem 
‘^nnilar to that in South Africa,” 

The malady undoubtedly carries with it 
<'fTtain identical features that are seeking to 
<liscard the deadly germs that spell disaster both 
the possessed and the non-possessed. And the 
''inigglc, though taking different forms in different 
^^rcas, is motivated by the same spirit. 

The Ebony —the widely circulated Chicago 
uionthly-—in its Editorial note in May, 1961, 
commented—“The Negro knows that his race has 
no quarrel with his nationality. This is his 
country too. Here are his interests, his hopes, 
future—conflicts he has, but they are con- 
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flicts with prejudice and discrimination which 
decree the double standard under which he is 
forced to live. 

“When his white brothers place race first 
in their thinking, his residentially segregated 
school in the North is as inferior as his all- 
Negro school in the South. The boundaries of 
his neighbourhood are scorched out by bombs 
and burning crosses. With him, moonlighting 
(holding two jobs) is an old and necessary story. 
He must work in two Negro jobs, to afford his 
high rent slum home. 

“But having survived and achieved as a Negro, 
he is more ready to assume the leadership role 
without malice. 

“Having lived as a Negro, he is well-equipped 
to cope with the problems not only of other 
minorities, but of tlie majority group as well.” 

The U.S. Negro Musician, Louis Armstrong, 
narrating hbw the country has changed, said : 
“Because I am T.oiiis Armstrong, some big hotels 
will allow me to check in and provide room 
service. But llie dining room ban still goes. Yet 
things are bending. It would be nice to say that 
the South has seen the light too. But their hotels 
are still lily white. 

“However, I am welcomed in some of the 
cities, but that is because I am L.A. and not 
bccans<5 of a new policy. 

“I don’t socialise with the top dogs of society 
after a dance or concert. Even tho’ I am invited, 

I don’t go. These same society people may go 
around the corner and lynch a Negro. 

“The main thing is: ‘I don’t want anybody 
to hug or kiss me. Just treat me Hire a man* 

“I can’t play in New Orleans, my hometown. 
But even with that situation, if Negroes toured 
the world—they would be so proud. I have 
travelled all over, in more than 30 countries from 
Copenhagen to Chille and you would be surprised 
at the color barriers abroad.” 

Sliri Homes J. Vakeel in his estimate of D. 
H. Lawrence—as a social theorist and mystic, in 
Visvalharati Quarterly, Summer 1960,—remarked 
—“Rarely has an author penetrated so profoundly 
into the deepest consciousness of a country as he 
did in the unforgettable writing in ‘Plumed 
Serpent’. 

“There was the passionate enquiry into 
racial characteristics, the darkness of the dark 
races which pervades the whole work He has 
his doubts about the white races, feels that they 
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are ‘hollow with misgiving about their own 
supremacy.’ He is convinced that the white man 
had not understood Mexico—‘tlu great, precipit¬ 
ous, dry, savage eotmlry and that, in attempting 
to convert the dark man to the white man’s way 
of life, the white man lias fallen helplessly down 
the hole he wanted to fill up. The only hope for 
the future lies in a harmonious fusion of the two, 
a new gem, a new conception of human life, that 
will urvsr from the fusion of the old blood and 
vertebrate consciousness wdth the white man’s 
present nerital-siiiritual consciousness. The sink¬ 
ing of b(>lh l)eings into a new being’.” 

The re^•iewer commented: “it is a very deep 
diagnosis of the condition of man and the 
sedution offered is a mystical and biological one 
- some real and genuine fuiion of dark and 
wliile, of the traditions and instincts of the 
different races of the world into some new and 
fine synthesis.” 

I'hcrc has been similar expression of 
writers and students of social science who, in 
their candid statements, have made it clear and 
the progress of Iminanity depended on a proper 
appraisal of social forces that are brought into 
{»la\ in different ffUJus in different areas. The 
most conspicuous factor that has assumed an 
irfq)nrlanee in the study of sociology is that no 
discrimination in anv shape shall he allowed to 
imperle scx'ial growUh. It is only the proper 
lmde^r.^'lnding of Instorical rv'olution that paves 
t]].i path to national integration as a matter of 
fe^-t. 

Mr. Selig Harrison in lus latest publication 
—regarding India—“The Dangerous Decades” 
—ronmented : “This social order, caste, is 
usually seen in terms wl)ich would denote an 
intpgr')ting factor rather than disintegrating role. 

“T!ie crjifral authority in making planned 
Fcouoinic Fx]:»ansion j)f)Ssif)!o gives rise to new 
and perhaps sclf-defv.‘ating forces. It is common¬ 
place that nationalism is a response to the 
.spread of industrialisation and the shift from 
srjh-I^tencp ii^iicuhure to an exchange economy, 
a turn to a new form of community to replace 
ohi eommnnirics that are in the process of 
atomisation. 

""Millifms dis^ngaecd from their native ground 
V andcr throug]u uncharfered social realm. In 
winni'^" thp Ire allv"^ of the new groupings rising 
ou» of the dissolution of the old social order, the 
political manipulators need only point to scape¬ 


goats and antagonists beyond the linguistic 
horizon. 

“The period now beginning in India presents 
striking similarilles to the rise of nationalism in 
19th c.c. Europe, especially the nationalist urge 
in the Balkans which culminated in the collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

“The East European outcome did come as 
the climax of the same historic processes now 
occurring in India. More and more education 
and literacy, more and more popular participation 
in political life, more and more identity of 
linguistic and political boundaries and more 
complicated the problems turn to be. 

“But it must be noted that economic stagnation 
does not rally men together (as logic might 
dictate) for shared sacrifices and shared pro¬ 
gress. In practices'-the reverse happens. 

“The scramble to see who gets the biggest 
slice of tlie Economic Cake in India is an un¬ 
regulated scramble of regions and regional caste 
lobbies with nf)ne of common over-riding loyalty 
to a national or feudal hierarchy or an Emperor. 

“The social upheaval that accompanies 
Iv-onomie change in India hecomes an increasing 
irritant to social tension, rather than a source of 
relief--in a society which has yet to achieve a 
s( ttled level of popiilarity.” 

India can hardly find itself divorced from 
the positive manifc'-tulion of the urges that are 
hungering for self-expression. Immediately after 
liberation, forces have been set in motion in all 
fheir spontaneity and effectiveness and, as a 
consequence, the society is undergoing a period 
r)f upheaval marked by considerable stress and 
tension. The silence and composure, closely 
following on the subservient acceptance of an 
order that places the favoured few in a privileged 
position, preying on the multitude, has been 
oliviouslv disturbed. There is a tremor, a 
commotion—and an anticipation of some un¬ 
foreseen happenings and the strivings are adding 
a new tone to the social behaviour. The 
component elements that form the social fabric 
are grouping together and giving the semblance 
of an inte<yrated personality adding unique 
grandeur and beauty. 

But the resultant forces can hardly assume 
a dislinct identity overcoming the initial resis¬ 
tance that is projected by the social hierarchy 
—an outcome of unchallenged enjoyment of 
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powers and privileges and that by a strictly 
limited section of the community. 

It is a critical stage—the forces of progress 
matched against the counter forces of reaction 
that refuse to admit any innovation and cling to 
status quo. 

Besides, there is the third force that stops 
midway and in its sitling-on-the-fence policy 
seeks to wait for the favoured rnoincnt when 
the two forces exhaust themselves by the remor¬ 
seless struggle waged against each other from 
their mutual points of advantage. Sometimes, 
this third force tilts tlie balance and the society 
is brought under its domination. The struggle 
comes to a halt hut no end is reached. The 
undercurrent continues to work a region 
remote from the glimmerings of the selling sun. 
iVovertheless, it retains its virility and motivat¬ 
ing power. This jM'ucratcs iiltimatt;]y a force 
that appears on the ^urfar'c in the form of an 
avalanche—a sudden outburst- an outpouring of 
current that sweeps everything h^^fore it. 

Tfu society has to fare llih upsurge' and in 
a stale of unpreparedn > a form of chaos and 
disorder supervenes tht stabli* order of the 
socit ty Ohvion''!'^ there is an imbalance and ihc 
desired integration is not acliWcd. Ralbcr, the 
disintcgrilin:^ forces, u’n'cli ^-ti!! r!niggle iiard 
*o survi'>(% siKorxd to a ccr!'<in extent to exert 
ihcir influen—sin' ^ter and corrosive—on the 
body politic. 

A fn‘sh struggle ensues, that between 
creation and dootruction---bKwtcn growth and 
(bxay—between integration ajid segregation. 
Attempts are made to icJroduce measures to ban 
the forces of sigrcgation and thereby achieve 
integration,—of the community. It means that 
the (lestinalinu is k ached in a circidious way. 
Thai is what lias been instanced b\ the deve).>p- 
ments experienced in the IJ.S.A. 

The survey made by Mr. Sclig Harrison 
with respect to the social trends in post- 
Independence India also indicates the same ten¬ 
dency, though operating in a land which stands at 
a great distance from the developed countries of the 
world, so far as the national economy is con¬ 
cerned. Practically, India is at the lowest rung of 
the ladder and it has to mount high through a 
laborious process and that for a considerable 
bngth of lime, before it can expect to reach a 
tolerable level of economic progress. 

The struggle becomes all the more intensive 
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because of the enormity of the problems tkft 
beset India— a country with a seething population 
numbering nearly 450 million and increasing aC 
a rate of ten million per year. 

The Indian social structure is unique of its 
own in the world and the segments of population 
divided and sub-divided into communities and 
castes have assumed a character that bears the 
imprint of sociological factors that had been at 
play for centuries. The by-product of history— 

I he Anthropology and Ethnology—have sought to 
trace the evolution of the society in its variegated 
colours spread over the vast expanse of India 
and its different regions interspersed with 
mountains, valleys, rivers, lakes, and forests. 

It is so hard to interlink the diverse 
manifestations of the community—an amalgam 
of diff rent races with different stages of culture, 
and avowing different faiths. Naturally, one has 
to take into account the evolutionary processes 
wliich the community life in India had to go 
il;r(»ugh and ultimately assume a tangible form, 
not c'Tlairily distinguished by a pattern of 
I'omogcneity. Ralh^i it proudly proclaims to the 
world that it claims to portray a communal life 
ihal bears the stamp of unity in diversity. 

This fart devolves a responsibility on the 
i.-uiklcis of ihe nation—which has seldom been 
borne bv the arcldtecls in other parts of the 
world. It demands ingenuity, dexterity and a 
close gra^-p of tlic iorce^, that go to mould the 
destiny of a nation - both psychic and material— 
and any looseness and lapse on this score will 
land the country in a quagmire and bottomless 
abyss. 

The divcr.^c eh merits of race, culture, 
community, caste, religion and language are 
stirring thcmcselves and the society is in a state 
of ferment The ugly d(*monstrations and perverse 
outbursts of jiassions seek justifications from 
their ovcr-zcalous adherence to particular creeds 
or principles and the differences get all the more 
intensified. The process of the growing integration 
recedes far from the cherished goal and the evils 
of disintegration creep in. 

Nobody understands the language of the 
other and the babel of tongues adds different 
tones. Confusion gets all the more confused. 

The social growth is retarded and the country 
heads for a fall. 

Prof. Hiimavun Kabir in his masterly 
analysis of India’s culture remarked that it had 
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been always composite in character. The essential 
character of India’s tradition and history has 
been its resilience and receptivity. It has incor¬ 
porated elements of value regardless of the source 
from which they have come and that there was 
the essential need for a flexible political philo¬ 
sophy which would enable the enrichment of 
Indian life by the incorporation of new elements 
from many corners of the world. Any political 
party that sought to divide India on the basis of 
race, religion, culture or language weakened 
Indian Nationhood. 

Prof. Kabir regretted that the psychology of 
the people still persisted at the tribal stage. 
Certainly, it was a dangerous portent and he 
further remarked—“If tribal psychology was a 
danger in the era of nation states, its persistence 
in the modern atomic age poses u llircat to the 
very existence of man.” 

Ihe country which has just emerged out of 
its cpritury-old state of seivitude and stagnation 
has an uphill task to ]>erform before it can 
expert to achirve social equality. Tliis ran only 
be done hy the co-ordinated efforts of all sections 
of people. It presupposes the steady growth of 
forces in the country that combat all fi&siparous 
tendencies and disown invidious distinctions 
nourished hy the ^prerogatives of birth, caste, 
creed or language. After all, the acceptance and 
full awareness of the vital necessity of a new 
outl(»ok of life, reoriented with the changing 
cirrumstanrrs and conditioned hy a positive 
philosophy, that can bring into fruition the growth 
of National Integration. 

It is only the achievement of emotional 
integration in the country that can enable her to 
take the rf solve to root out all fanaticism - 
whether of caste, religion, region or language. 

In commenting on the proceedings of the 
Muslim Convention held this month in Delhi, 
with the pronounced objective of mobilising 
opinion to strengthen the roots of secularisni 


and to secure the co-operation of all secular 
organisations in this task, the Statesman re¬ 
marked that it was tragic that 14 years after the 
attainment of freedom, the Muslims of India had 
come forward with tales of woe and asking 
justictJ and fair play. 

This evidently marks the changes in the 
thought-processes of different sectors of the 
Indian Cominunily—each trying to fulfil itself 
and giving expression to its feeling of uneasiness 
so long the desired rciiilt is not gained. But one 
must cautiously observe the extent of genuineness 
and legitimacy that prompts the particular section 
of the society to put forward its claims. 

Undoubtedly, with the advent of freedom 
and the development work in its varied form 
that was undertaken in its wake, with the definite 
object of building up a new society, rich and 
purposeful, a new social awareness has been 
created. The people vdio had been resigned to a 
state of inanition ynd abject misery arc now 
taking the vow to unfetter all bondages—political, 
economic and sociab -ho that thtjy may make 
positive contribulion‘5 to the changes in the 
economic pattern of bfe and have a share in the 
increased domestic prosperity. 

With the incroaj^ed opportunities brought 
about hy the relea.se of creative forces, following 
on the acliievcmcnt of Swaraj—there are greater 
expectations in public mind and they seek an 
improved quality of life—high standard oi 
living, attended with material as well as cultural 
facilities. 

This is a historical factor that can hardly 
be overlooked and it is only the close study of 
tliese inevitable processes of growth in the 
country that can remove all sense of frustration 
and resentment and generate a healthy atmos¬ 
phere—a sure guarantee of National Integration 
—and ultimate success of the venture so boldly 
undertaken. 
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The question of the authority of the Stale and 
ohedience to it has been a perpetual problem of 
social and political philosophy, and there has been 
a sharp dilfercnce of opinion amongst thinkers 
on tliis question. According to what is known as 
llui inonislic school of thought, sovereignty is the 
supreme wdll oi the State widen dominates over all 
other wills, whether of individuals or associations. 
The great thinkers like Hobbes, Rousseau, Hegel 
and Berilham belong to this school. But the most 
h^gical definition ol sovereignty is given by the 
greiti juristic thinker Austin, 

“If a determinate human superior,'’ says 
i Austin,^ “not in a habit of obedience to a like sup¬ 
erior, receive habitual obedience from the bulk 
i‘f a given society that determinate superior 
is sovereign in that society, and the society 
unchuliiig the superior) is a society political and 
milependcnt.” 

“To that determinate superior,” he continues, 

" llie other members of society are subject : or on 
that determinate superior, tlie other members of 
the society are dependent. The position of its other 
members towards that determinate superior, is a 
state of subjecliony or a slate of dependence. 
Tlie mutual relation which suJ>sists between that 
siipinior and them, may be styled the relation of 
sovcicign and subject, or the relation of sovo 
reignly and subjections^ 

Sovereign power, he holds," “is incapable of 
legal limitation.” “Supreme power limited by 
positive law,” he declares, “is a flat eontradition 
in terms.” The distinctive features of sovereignly, 
be maintains in essence, are unity, illimitability, 
indivisibility and absoluteness. 

Laski develops his theoiy of sovereignty as a 
challenge to the traditional, monistic conception 

1. See John Austin, f.ccturcs on Jurispru^ 
dence or the Philosophy of Positive Law, Fifth 
Edition, (Robert Campbell), 1911, Vol. 1, Lec¬ 
ture VI, p. 221. 

2, Ibid., p, 263. 
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of sovereignty. He observes thal^ “the monistic 
state is an hierarr liical structure in which power 
is, for ulliinate purposes, collected at a single 
eenire,” and lliai, “lliis is both administratively 
inco.uplete and ethically inadequate.” Further, 
llie tradbional ^ b w “has dangerous moral conse- 
qucnres.”‘ “It would be,” he maintains, “of last¬ 
ing benefit to political science if the whole con¬ 
cept of sovcrtignly were surrendered. That, in 
fact, with vvbith we are dealing is power: and 
wual is inipoilant in tlie nature of power is the 
end it seeks» to serve and the way in which it 
serves tliat end.” “The problem before us,” he 
coolinue-, “has bemmie. because of the unified 
inUnesL of numkhid, that of bending the modem 
State to the interests of humanity.” “How far,” 
he asks/* “is thfic an interest of the whole, u 
Tuoni interest, which transcends the interests 
of (he Many who compose; that whole?” 

“Tlie State has hcc'oine in sober fact Levia- 
ihan,” Lnski warns,® “and millions of men anl 
women accept its decisions without scrutiny as 
obliging them nierrly because of the source from 
whim'll they emanate. Our danger, indeed, is that 
the ennvcniional is bccojning infallible .... We 
juencli incessantly that we are not responsible for 
il'ir arts of governments which live by our con¬ 
sent .a failure to protest against injus- 

fi'^e only makes ns the less vigilant against in- 
va-^-ion of our freedom.” 

[.a«ki’s ground for attack is centred round 
(he Aii^tinian eoncepiion of sovereignty which, 
be holds, has threefold implications. “The State 

3. See Laski, Foumlations of Sovereignty, 

p. 210. 

4. See Laski, A Grammar of Politics, pp. 
14-45. 

5. See Laski, The Problem of Sovereignty, 

p. 3. 

6. See Laski, The Dangers of Ohedience, 
pp. 6-7. 
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for Austin,” he says,^ “is a legal order in which 
there is a determinate authority acting as the ulti¬ 
mate source of power. Its authority, secondly, is 
unlimited. It may act unwisely, or dishonestly, or, 

in an ethical sense unjustly.command, 

thirdly, is the essence of law. You must do certain 
things; you must not do other things. Failure to 
fulfil in either direction your obligation is 
punished by a penalty”. 

“Within the narrow field it covers,” he fur¬ 
ther holds, “the Auslinian view is a correct analy¬ 
sis of what flows from certain definite assump¬ 
tions.” But “these assumptions make it worthless 
as an explanation of tlie modern State for politi¬ 
cal purposes,” and “the Austinian theory is arti¬ 
ficial to the poifit of absurdity” as “no sovereign 
has anywhere pi»s.'?cssed unliniiled power.” “The 
Austinian theory of sovereignty,” he continues,^ 
“ungenial enough even in its abstract presenta¬ 
tion, would as a Fact hicod simple servility were 
it capable of practical application.” “There can 
be no servility in a State,” he maintains, “that 
divides its effective governance. The necessity of 
balancing interests, the need for coirbining opi¬ 
nions, results in a wealth of political thought such 
as no State where the real authority is single can 
attain. The price of liberty is exactly divergence 
of opinion on fundamental questions.” 

Refuting the Austinian concept of law, Laski 
says,® “to think.of law ns simply a com¬ 

mand is, even for the jurist, to strain definition 
to the verge of decency. For tlicrc is a character 
of uniformity in law in which the element of 
command is, practically speaking, pushed out of 
sight.” 

“We have, therefore, to find the true mean- 
ji.g of sovereignty,” he insistsd*^ “not in the coer¬ 
cive power possessed by its instrument, but in the 
fused good-will for which it stands.” “Men accept 
its dictates,” he observes, because their 

own will finds part expression there or because, 
assuming the goodness of intention which lies 

7. See Laski. // Crmnmar of PoJitws^ pp. 

50- 51. 

8. See Laski, The Problem, of SovercAp,7ity, 
pp. 273-274. 

9. See Laski, A Grammar of Politirs^ pp. 

51- 52. 

10. See Laski. The Problem of Sovereignty, 

pp. 12-13. 


behind it, they are content, usually, not to resist 
its imposition. But then law clearly is not a com¬ 
mand. It is simply a rule of convenience. Its 
goodness consists in its consequences. It has to 
prove itself.” Therefore, “where sovereignty pre¬ 
vails, where the State acts, it acts by the consent 
of men.” 

Laski denies liie unlimited sovereign capacity 
of the King in Parliament which is the (nost per¬ 
fect example of die Austinian view. “In practice 
legally unlimiled power,” he says,^^ “turns out 
to he power exercised under conditions fairly 
known to each generation .... All the forms of 
an Austinian arrangement arc preserved; but it is 
upon llieir saving condition that their substance 
is suricndered.” 

Labki thus assumes that it is impossible to 
nuke the legal theory of sovereignty, as deve¬ 
loped by Austin, valid for political philosophy. 
“Any attempt as with Austin,” he says,^^ “to 
discover the sorercign is a difficult, and often an 
impossible, adventure. It postulates for the sove¬ 
reign the possession of qualities wduch cannot in 
fact be exercised,” And, “law for the student of 
politics, is built upt»n I he general social environ¬ 
ment.” 

Laski appears to be more concerned with the 
poliiical nature of sovereignty than with its legal 
aspect and derlarerd'^ that “unlimited power is 
nowhere existent,” and that “ihe will of the State 
cannot be an irre<sponsiblc will.” “There is,” he 
emphasizes, “no permanent right to powder. Every 
governmimt must buhinit ilsdf to the judgment of 
those who fed the consequences of its acts. The 
rca'^on for such ‘^ulunirsion i*^ the simple histori¬ 
cal fart that unconditional power has always 
proved, at lea'I ultimald /, di<^a‘^trous to those 
over whom it is exorcised.” “Every government,” 
he thinks, “is built upon a contingent moral obli¬ 
gation. Its actions are right tf) the degree that 
they maintain rights.” “The only ground for 
obedience to the state,” according to Laski,“is 
where its purpose is morally .supe»jor to that of 
its opponents. The only ground upon which the 
citizen can give or he asked to give his support 

11. See Laski, A Grammar of Politics, pp. 

52-53. 

12. Ibid., p. 55. 

13. IhU,, pp. 56-57. 

14. See Laski, The Dangers of Obedience, 

p. 16. 
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for tile slate is upon the conviction that which it 
is aiming at is, in each particular action, good.” 

l.aski does not believe that the idea of un¬ 
divided sovereignl) is a remedy of all ills. "‘We 
seem in genuine danger,*’ he says,*’’ ‘"of going 
back to an ancient and false worship of unity, to 
a trust in an undivided vsovereignty as the panacea 
for our ills. Surel) the vitality of political life 
depends rather on the conference of final 

nsponsjhility where there is willingness to 
assume it and the capacity to assume it wisely. 

.the good of the universe is manifold and 

jiol single. We arc as travellers breasting a hill 
tiixl we reach its summit by a thousand devious 
paths.*’ 

Laski also denies any claim t»f superiority 
t»l the Slate ov(‘r other associations within it. 

■ \b n are members of the Stale,” he observes.*^' 
■’I»ul they arc members also innumerable other 
associations which not only exercise powei' over 
llu'ii aflhcrcnls, but seek also to influence the 
londucl of government itself.’* Further, ‘"all 
\ohmlar\ si»rietles are seeking to make solutions 
I MTU liar to lliemselves general solutions a<‘cepted 
lt\ the State, riiey are minority-wills seeking, 
ihrougli the chanmds of b‘gislation, to beconje the 
declared will of the majority.’* He 
.Hsuim'v*' that “iIh' allegiance of man to the stale 
I- secondary to bis allegiance to wlial be may con- 
(ci\(* his duty t<» society as a whole.” And “the 
sill of the State «>btains pre-emiiicnce over llie 
wills of other gioups exactly to the j)oinl where it 

int(‘r[)K'terl with sufficient wisdom to obtain 
‘ cneral acceplatice. and ni> further.” “I shall 
find.*' Ih‘ further insists.*'^ *‘again and again that 
iM\ allegiatice is <livifled helween tin' different 
gionps to which 1 belong/’ Associations, aejord- 
ing to bim.*'^ are ‘ as natural to llieir members a- 
I lie Slan‘ itself.’’ A nd tli<*se associations are “in 
• licit 'sphere, not b'ss sovi*reign than the Stale it¬ 
self: with, of courses lh(‘ implictaimi that their 
^o\er(*ignlv is similar!) limited hy the lefusal or 
'ullingness of lln‘ individual mem]>cr to accept 
llicir decisions.” 

1-^. Set* Laski. Thr PiobJem of Sorerc/gn/r, 
PP. 2 fH- 28 .^n 

See l.aski, A (iramriiar of Politics, p. 59. 

17. See Laski. Authority in the Modern St^te, 

122 . 

Id. See T.aski. The Problem of Soverei^iitw 

pp. Jf-l.l. 

19. See Laski, A Grammar of Politics p. 6U. 


The monistic theory of tlie Slate, he argues;**^ 
“making it sovereign and, therefore, absolute, runs 
counter to some of the deepest convictions we can * 
possess. 1 have urged that it will ask from us 
sacrifices it is against our consciences to give.” 
But “the history of recorded experiente seems to 
show that this kind of dogma is the stumbling 
block in the way of all progiess.”-^ “The State 
has sovereign rights;*' he says, “and those who 
manipulate it w ill too often cause it to be used for 
the protection <jf existing rights. The two get 
identified; the dead hand of effete ancestralism 
falls with a resoumling thud oji the living hopes 
of today.*’ “In the moriist theory of the State,” 
lie remarks,^- “there seems no guarantee that 
man will have anv being at all. His personality, 
lor him the most real of all ihhigs, is sacrificed 
to an id<jl which the merest knowledge ol history 
would prove to have feci of clay.” 

Thus his theory of sovereignty in its politi*- 
cal aspect assumes a different form and accepts 
the idea of limited ness. He maintains-'* that *‘uiv- 
luimpered enjov ment of power bv a minorit) w ill 
always result in a sellish use of power.” '"That is 
why.” he observes, “the conception that authority 
nol merelv is. but ought ti) be. limited, is funda- 
niental to political jihilosoph)For "if we once 
admit that a lM)dv of men can enjoy unlimited 
)>ower, we arc. in geograpliii al fact, exalting the 
local divisions f)f mankind above all other a'^pe<'ts 
f»f human fellowship.” And ‘‘that is an illegitimate 
exaltation.” Laski does not ap}>rovo such an exal¬ 
tation of the power of the Stale and ihink'^ that 
associations are necessnrv to ^ecure the (diance of 
M*lf-fletermination. 

To I^aski.-* “the legal theory of sovereignty 
is worthless.” "Orue we are in the realm of adual 
life.*’ he says, “it \< upon the limitations of sove¬ 
reignly that attention must he concentrated. What 
then impresses us is iht* wide divergenee between 
legal right and moral right.” “There is .... a- 
vast difference,” according to him. ‘‘between 
what Dean Pound has admirably called ‘Law 
in books’ and ‘Law in action’.” And ‘‘it is wJfh 
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llic latlci alont: that a realistic theory of the state 
can be concerned.” 

Laski next wanib tlie society against the 
dangerous consequences of the doctrine of the 
ullimaic supieinacy of the State. ' The danger of 
tea\iiig lo ihe bUlc”, he says,^“ “a sovereign 
position aiinnig otficr associations lies in the fact 
ihat II must always act through agents and that 
those agentb aie drawn from u body of experience 
which is not ileccb^ai•ily coincident with the gene¬ 
ral inlercbt of the community.” “Power,” he 
states, 'has the habit of corrupting even the 
nobicai ol iJiose uho exercise it; and it follows 
that to leave to the State the final control of all 
other Vvlilci in the coinmunit) is, in fact, to leave 
to a small number ol men an aatht>rily it is difli- 
evdt not to abuse.'' 

‘'The Slate,” to Laski.^^' “is not itself an end, 
but merely the means lo an end, which is realised 
only in the eniichinent of human lives. Its power 
and the aUegiaiice it can win depend always upon 
what it ac])icves lor that enrichment.” 

Thus w^e find that Laski tries to refute tlie 
traditional monistic theory of the State and as a 
realistic political philosopher develops the con¬ 
cept of pluralistic society so as to reconcile the 
claims of society with those of the individual. But 
ultimately he could not rejectl the notion of the 
supremacy of tlie Sia^e in toto; ratlier he accepts 
it in a round about way, while discussing the 
problem of rights, and thus contradicts himself. 

“Any system of rights”, he savs,^" “has three 
essential aspects fiom which it must be regaided. 
There is the interest ol the individual always, at 
least nlriifjatelv, finally i'^^cilated from his fellow 
men.” Secomlly, “there is the interest of various 
groups in aiid through which his personality 
finds channels of expression.” Again, “theie i.s 
the iolcro^t of the comrnunilv which is the total 
result of the whole pressure of <ii,cial forces 

25. See Laski. 1 Cranunor of Politics, p. 71. 
25. fbitJ.. p. K8- 

27, Sep I.aski. /) Cramr/uh^ of Politics, p 111. 


* We caniiol leave the groups within liie commu¬ 
nity,'’ he admits, “to define their rights by con- 
11 id, any more iJian we can permit individuab so 
lo determine their rights. We must live by com- 
iuoii rules. H e must build an organ which en^ 
forces and interprets those common rules 
Thus Laski really feeb the need of a supreme 
authority within a society and irulirec^y admits 
llu; inherent weakness of ])luralisni. is, there- 
fon*. clcai that Laski ultimately accepts the 
essence of the traditional theory of the State. So 
we find that Dr. II. A. Deane is not wrong when 
he says--* that Laski “succeeds only in bewilder¬ 
ing his leader by both attacking the concept and 
seeking lo retain it with an altered meaning.” In 
view of what w'c have said above, we do not feel 
that Laski's criticism of the Austiiiian theory of 
sovereignt) has any sound and logical basis. 

We, tlierefore, fully agree with Professor 
Li nest Barker when he says that “the State, as a 
general and embracing scheme of Hie, must neces¬ 
sarily adjust the relations of associations to itself, 
to i>ther associations, ami to tlieir own members 
—lo itBclt. in order to maintain the integrity of 
its own scheme: to other associations in order to 
preserve the qualilv of asbo<‘iations before the 
Ihw: and lo their own membeis, in order lo pre- 
scive tfi(‘ individual from the possible tyranny of 
the group,that “any unqualified theory of the 
'inliorent rights’ of associations is likely to do as 
nuieh harm as the iinqualifie/1 lluory of lhf‘ in¬ 
herent or natural riglits of Ihe individual n\au 
onee dld.”"^ imd that “if there is to be a Stale, it 
must have llic final responsibility foi the life of 
it.M citizens.”^^ 

Tins only affirm the Austinian position, 

2m The italics are ours. 

29. !^ 0 f Dcatic. The Tohticttl Idea'- of Harold 

Laski. jj. 16. 

.30. Soo Ernest Harki.M. Political Thoapht in 
Enfilaiul, |;. 17 }{. 

.31. Ibid., p. 180. 

.32. Ibid., p 229. 
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There can be no dispute about the lad 
that human nature has changed in modern 
times from what it was in former ages. 
When the modern man tries to solve some 
problem of life, his process of thinking is 
essentially scientific; his bent of mind is 
analytical. For this reason, the intellec¬ 
tual stuff has grown enormously and in a 
fHversified manner. It is not po.ssible for 
jt to have all the room it wants within the 
perimeter of poetry. When the weaver in 
old times made cloth, he did everything 
from spinning to weaving in harmony with 
his simple rural life. As the gift of science, 
enormous quantities of commoditie,s are 
being produced today according to the 
commercial policy of a country. This has 
necessitated big factories. They are how¬ 
ever out of natural harmony with the world 
around them. As a result, industrial cities 
are growing out of all proportion to their 
environment. They are encircled by and 
penetrated with smoke, soot and filth and 
resound with the roar of machine.^. With 
these are found slums of labourers like 
clusters of carbuncles. On one side the 
stupendous power of machines has been 
belching out endless quantities of materials 
and on the other squalor and hardness 
have been accumulating in sight, smell 
and sound. No one can belittle their 
power and size. This might and largeness 
of factories with all their accompaniments 
have manifested themselves in novels. 
Whether we like them or not, the modern 
civilization has not been able to set apart 
within its boundaries a well-defined place 
for its crowded factories. The lifeless 
matter blowing out in many ramifications 
has driven in to a corner ihe very substance 
that sustains its life. Novels also share 
the same fate. The beauty of the human 
soul has been weighed down by the pile of 
thought. You may say that it is inevitable 
at present. But then you cannot say that 
fhis is literature. Man had to give up his 
homestead for expanding the market¬ 


place. But you cannot say that market Is 
human habitation, I would not deny the 
fact that the tendency of the human mind 
today is towards intellectual problems. 
This intellectual welter is noticeable in his 
words, thought and conduct. The charac¬ 
teristics of the society of Chaucer’s day 
have found expression in the Canterbury 
Tales. It is not true that these traits can¬ 
not be found in the modern man. So far 
as feelings are concerned, they still exist 
in us in a great measure, but our thought 
has gone far beyond them. When, there¬ 
fore. man appears in the literature of to¬ 
day, it would be ouite inconsistent to 
present him as one imitating the .senti¬ 
ments, speech and ways of those earlier 
days The element of thought will always 
assert itself in his life. To fulfil the 
demands of the times, the novels of today 
must, therefore, be charged with Ihoueht. 
Let it be so, but the fundamentals of lite¬ 
rature are for all times the same. In other 
words, the principles of artistic enjoyment 
are a part of man’s unchanging nature. If 
he comes to a gathering where stories are 
to be told, he will, if he is in his senses, 
like to hear only stories. What is the 
vehicle of this story ? It is the living 
human character. Wo want to know it 
most intimately. In other words, the man 
In me Is anxious to know fully all about 
the man in the s^^ory. Perhaps through the 
vicissitudes of time, the man in mo has 
been too much overclouded by politics. 
As a result, perhaps he is pleased to hear 
in literature the political cliches of his own 
liking by keeping in the background the 
true nature of man. One cannot expect 
a correct assessment of literature from a 
person in this state of mind. Of course, if 
the writer has to depict a character given 
too much to politics, he has to put in his 
mouth the slogans of politics. But the 
writer’s anxiety to do so must not impel 
him to furnish his characters with shibbo¬ 
leths but to portray their character. The 
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Incf that depiction of character has been 
relegated to the background and that the 
fiemand for catchwords has become promi¬ 
nent proves that the modern man is very 
much engrossed in the task of loosening 
the tangles of life. To please him, there¬ 
fore. it is not necessary to be a literary 
artist in the true sense of the term. Even 
when he had just started to learn the al¬ 
phabet, Piahlad’ was overwhelmed with 
the sound of the letter Ka- because it re- 
trdnded him of Krishna. He should under¬ 
stand that just as the letter Ka is to be 
found in Krishna, so also in Kokil 
(cuckoo), in Kjak (crow) and Calcutta too. 
Speculative matter in literature should be 
viewed in this way. It is impersonal. If 
cri(‘ is overwhelmed with it, one would not 
be al^le to go ahead with the study of 
character. The concrete form of character 
belongs to literature. Formless discussion 
lias no place in litei'ature since it aims at 
delight. 

Let me give an illustration from the 
Mahabharata. There is no doubt that it 
fell into many hands (of interpolators) 
m different ages. Considered as literature, 
f*no notices that there was no end of irrele- 
va M assaults on it. If, however it still 
cnci.sts as literature, it is because of its ex- 
! laordinarily strong build. It is quite 
apparent that the character of Bhishma' 
is highly ethical. This -aspect of his 
character can be made quite clear if it is 
brought out at the right place by hints and 
suggestions, by a proportionate discussion 
as also by contrast with opposite characters 
and by subjecting him to hostile circum¬ 
stances. We want this while we read 
literature. But it appears that there grew 

1. A, devotee of Shri Krishna who started 
Trying at the very mention of his name. 

2. The first letter of Sanskrit consonants. 

.S. The Nestor of the Kurukshetra war, he 

WHS opposed to the fratricidal war between the 
Kauravas and Fandavas but had to -fight on the 
side of the former most Unwillingly. When 
severely wounded and in death-bed he spoke at 
length to the contending warri<»rs assembled 
round their dying kinsman on the duties of a 
king. 


up in our country at one time an unusual 
interest in ethics. Thai is why, without 
any protest from the reader, Bhishma, 
lying wounded upon his bed of arrows, 
flooded the story of the battle of Kuru¬ 
kshetra with a long canto of moral discus 
sion. As a result, the -.’haracter of Bhishma 
sank under the weight of sermons. Com¬ 
pare this with the novels of to4ay. The 
trouble is that these sermons do not rouse 
our soul today as they did in their day. 
Today’s crj' is different and in course of 
time it will also become old. Even if it 
doe.s not, whenever discussion enters into 
literature, it will never be pardoned if it 
violates the standards of literature, the 
demands of the times notwithstanding. The 
Bhaguvad Gila has not yet become old, 
perhaps it will never be so. But to recite 
the whole of the Gita by holding up the 
story of the battle of Kurukshetra* is cer¬ 
tainly not an artistic way of presenting 
Shri Krishna as inspired by the sentimenb; 
ot the Gilja, and it may not be belittling 
the importance of the latter if it is point¬ 
ed out that literature has been sacrificed 
to satisfy the temptation for homily. 

The picture of Rama which we see up 
to the Yiiddha Kanda (the Canto of War) 
in the Ramayaiia reveals no doubt his 
character as it. was. There is a good side 
to it as well as bad, and much inconsist¬ 
ency, which has been sought to be cx'- 
plained away. There is a good deal of 
weakness in it. Although Rama is the 
principal character, nothing has been done 
to show him as a character conforming too 
rigorously to the laws of greatness accord¬ 
ing to the conventions of that particular 
age. In other words, he does not stand at 
the readers’ bar as a witness to testify 
truthfully to the laws of the Shastras. If it 
is argued that he brought about the death 

4, The fratricidal war was fought between 
the Kauravas and Pandavas in that field in ancient 
times. Arjuna, the third Pandava was dismayed 
at the thouf^t of killing his own kinsmen. 
Therefore ■ Kri^na, his charioteer, expounded the 
philosophy of immortality emphasising that bodily 
death does not bring about the annihilation of 
souL 
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of his father' in the enthusiasm of fulfill¬ 
ing one of his vows and in his loyalty to 
1he spirit of the Sacred books, the killing 
of Bali" is supported neither by the scrip- 
lures nor by ethics. Nor has the ideal of 
his greatness been maintained when on a 
certain occasion he makes an oblique com- 
tnenl on Lakshmana in relation to Sita, 
The ideal of hundred per cent excellence 
which Bengali critics demand when judg¬ 
ing the integrity of a character in litera¬ 
ture does not apply here. The poet of the 
KainaVana has not created the character of 
Rama by grounding it upon the logic of 
any doctrinal consistency. That character 
has emerged out of nature, belongs to 
literature and does not need a pleader’s 
advocacy. 

But the Uttura Kanda (the last canto) 
came with the cant of a particular age. I' 
did away with character just as the beetle 
makes an end of the cockroaches. The 
.social needs of the day made a serious 
demand on it ; these were the problems of 
tlie day. A time for the rigidity of con¬ 
duct came and Sita could not be taken 
back home after her long sojourn in 
Ha\ana’s house without an expression of 
vbsapproval. That this would be wrong 
and, in obedience to popular opinion, she 
ought to be exiled to the forest and last of 
all must undergo the ordeal of fire were 
suggestions made to meet those problems. 
These now sit like a hag on the back of 
literature. The listeners of those days 
certainly applauded the poet because they 
thought that those were commodities of 
a very high order. As a result of that 
applause the patchwork canto still adheres 
to the living corpus of the original 
Ramayana. 

Let us think of a similar problem of 

S. Dasliaratha, the king of Ayodhya and 
Rama’s father, had to exile him most reluctantly 
in granting a boon to queen Kaikeyi, Rama's 
!<tep-mother. Though Rama went to the forest 
'willingly to fulfil the vow of his father, the latter 
could not stand the .shock and died of broken 
heart. 

t>. The king of Kishkindhya whom Rama 
unjustly killed to place Sugriva bis friend on the 
throne. 


our own day. Suppose a chaste Hindu 
wife is abducted by a Muslim and forced 
to live in his house and is later on rescued! 
The novelists of the old and modern 
schools while writing may pile up long 
argilrnents in support of their respective 
viewpoints. It is sometimes said that the 
treatment of this sort of molestation is 
permissible in fiction but not in poetry. 
It is to be noted that the task of maintain¬ 
ing the purity of Hinduism is left to 
women and not to men. But if the tenets 
of Hinduism are a real commodity, they 
shi.’Lild be defended by men as well as 
women. The canons of literature are 
tliing.s of the same nature. They must 
maintain their own truth in all circum- 
slanec.s. We must always demand in lite¬ 
rature the essential beauty of charactei' 
and spurn as unwanted economics, socio¬ 
logy and politics, whatever their intellec¬ 
tual value, unless they come in humility 
as sub.servient to literature. The fact that 
a man is to be depicted in a novel as an 
intellectual being, or that its aim should 
l)e to please the intellectuals, docs not mean 
that it .shoulfl be reduced into a set of ques¬ 
tions and answers for M.A. students. A man 
of a particular character may take back his 
wife rr'.scued from a Muslim house or not 
according to the nature ol his character. 
Bui. this acceptance or rejection in a work 
of fiction must be in accordance with his 
character and should have nothing, to do 
with a problem. 

Life has a natural rhythm and within 
its limits lie its health, effectiveness and 
beauty. Man may overstep them by 
force. This is what is called wrestling. 
It is an astonishing thing but not healthy 
and much less beautiful. The peculiarity 
of wrestling lies in going beyond the limit 
and to do it the wrestler impatiently beats 
his time.' Sometimes he achieves the 
impossible but at one place he breaks 
down. This fear of break-down has be¬ 
come very strong all over the world today. 
Civilization has gone so far ahead of nature 

7. Tlu* Indian nrestler jumps, slaps his 
thighs and dances in his impatience to outdo 
himself. 
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Ihol it has to make its way through prob¬ 
lems at every step, or in other words it is 
engaged in wrestling. Its l 0 f?,d is becom¬ 
ing enormous and its litter is piling up 
high. The 7'hythm of man’s soul is being 
attuned to that of the demon. It is now 
being realized that the musical boats are 
not reaching their natural pause. Hitherto 
one was pleased with the excellence of 
such simple- things as double beats and 
four beats on a drum,*' but today, in these 
day.s ('f economics, one realizes that this 
achie-' orricni of winch he was nv'king 
much ado is no achievement. In the ht)rse- 
race of machines, horses are stumbling 
down on their muzzles one after another 
In the pride and excitement of this econo¬ 
mic success, we forgot so long that the toy 
of life was tormented by its complex and 
excessive speed. This bloated world of 
ours has become dii^eased. its balance of 
life has been upset. 

The overgrown and unnatural life of 
the We.st has had a sharp impact on it: 
literature. Poetry has become anaemn. 
and novels ebspropcrtionately swollen. 
Looking down upon the work of art., they 
have given tliom;jelves up to iutedlcctuai 
.gymu-astics. TTlicre is no grace, no proper- 
lion, no beauty in them, but only heaps of 
di'X'us.sioti. In olbor wor<ls, this literature 
is to be weighed in the scales of demons 
and not in those of men. It is amazingly 
imellectual, perhaps utilitarian too, but not 
endov/ed with the spontaneity of life. The 
gtgaritic creatures of old have become ex¬ 
tinct on account of their disproportionate 
size. Just proportion is the characteristic 
of life. It is true also of art. Herein lie 
the health and happiness of life, in this 
again the beauty and perfection of art. 
Greed rejects proportion and cannot see 
where excess begins. To greed living 
means the possession of material objects, 
and not the eternal ones. Material objects 
pride themselves on extravagance. What is 
immortal attains its purpose by internal 
harmony. The immortality of art is to be 
sought in restraint and symmetry. Its 

8. Reference to the simple and unsophisti- 
c^ed music of old. 


true nobility cannot be found in the up¬ 
start ostentation of intellectual excess. In 
that it is short-lived and allied to death. 

The poem Meghadoofa is instinct with 
life. It has within it a well-measured har¬ 
mony. It is possible to extract a thesis out 
of il I have myself done this sort of job. 
But here speculation i.s invisibly*remote. 
Kalidasa** has spoken clearly of a 'purpose 
in the prologue to his poetical work 
Kaghu\'amsa. He has sought to illustrate 
in it the causes of the greatness and down- 
f.'dl of the kingly virtues. If, therefore, it is 
viewed as a whole, it would appear to be 
weighed down with its own heaviness. 
Unlike Meghadoota, there is no roundness of 
form in it. Kumara SambKava has come 
to a close where il should as a work of art. 
Viewed as logic, viewed as a problem, it 
could not end there. The problem is solved 
oiily when Kartikeya is born a^id has res¬ 
cued heaven (from the assaults of Asurjjs). 
But to solve the problem is not the aim of 
art. Its chief work lies in perfecting its 
beauty. Intellect exults in disentangling 
the knot of a problem. But to give full¬ 
ness to beauty is the work of creative ima¬ 
gination. Art dwells in the realmi of ima¬ 
gination and not in that of logic. 

You have referred in your letter*** to 
rny novel.s Gera and Gharey B»ircy (Home 
and Abroad). One has no right to criticise 
one’s own writings. Hence, I shall not be 
able to dwell upon them at great length. 

I must confess that in these two novels of 
mine there are political and psychological 
discussions. To judge from the point of 
literature, one must observe whether these 
have found a rightful place in them or 
usurped it. When an edible substance is 
eaten and as.similated in one’s body, a unity 
is established between it and the body. But 
if it is carried on the head in a basket, it 
may serve some external purpose, but 
there would be no harmony between it 
and life. If in Gora, the 'arguments have 

9. The greatest Indian poet of ancient 
times, the author of Meghadoota, Raghuvamsd, and 
Kumara-Sambhava. 

10. The letter was written by Dilip Kumar 
Roy, a Bengali writer. 
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been offered in a basket, however valuable 
they are otherwise, they must be condemn¬ 
ed. If these do not form an integral part 
uf the lives and characters of Gora and 
Vinay, this patchwork of problems and life, 
essay and story will not last long in litera¬ 
ture. The value of speculations decreases 
fast. If, however, they swallow up the 
story, then both speculation and story 
would go to swell the heap of rubbish in 
the refuse-room of literature. At one time 
the plays of Ibsen received not a little 
appreciation. Has not their colour faded 
already ? Will they catch our eye after 
.some time ? What a man feels intensely is 
for ever the source of his joy. The intel¬ 
lectual matters, howev^er new they maj’ 
appear at a particular time or in a particu¬ 
lar country, wear their lives out in a .short- 
while. If after this a literary work still 

-;0 


retains them, it suffers the fate of a hearse 
carrying a dead body. Life carries with it 
to some extent lifeless matters, such as oun 
dress and decorations. But if the latter 
want to move with the former on happy 
terms, they must not weigh down the 
former. In Europe, the load of the 
lifeless has pressed down life rather 
too heavily. This will not endure and 
its literature will share the same fate. 
The intensity of its speed enables Europe 
to carry this huge burden even today. But 
there is no doubt that its velocity will lose 
its momentum gradually under its pressure. 
A bulk which is unreasonably and immo¬ 
derately large, exacts such a price from life 
ihat it makes it bankrupt. 

[Translated from the original Bengali 
by Saroj N. Ray. 1934 A.D.] 


ABANIIVDRAJVATH TAGORE : AN APPRAISAL 

By PROF. HIREN AiUKHEKJI 


Hardly tc/i years have passed since 
-vivaiiindranath died and within these ten 
vears he has been .subject to so much 
-uislaught by champions of Modern Art both 
iti India and abroad that the time has come 
when one should cry a liall to the.se irres- 
pun.sible va})ourings. 

It is an irony of fate that the doyen ot 
uiodern artists in India has now been brand- 
• d as a revivalist. The school founded by 
him has been termed Bengal School (as if 
loflecting Bengali culture only) and tlie 
U.'irn, has now been an abusive one. His 
disciples who carried his mantle all over 
India have been looked down upon as 
smugglers of petty Bengali culture and now 
•dnee they have retired, the protagonists of 
modern art in other provinces have heaved 
a sigh of relief. One such protagonist writes 
about Abanindranath and his pupils in the 
following terms: 

‘As the pupils of Havell and Abanindra- 
natJi, who imbibed the Ajanta tradition, 


themselves became teachers in the Art 
Schools of various provinces of India, they 
brought up generations of students blindly 
to believe in the lifeless, over sentimental¬ 
ised and ‘spiritual’ figures of their paintings, 
as the models of progress. . . . The conse¬ 
quences of this revivalism, .... have been 
tragic in the extreme.’ (Mulk Raj Anand, 
Marg Vol. 12 No. 1). 

The disparagement of Abanindranath 
began in his own life time,* however, his 
towering personality ignored all such trifle 
aspersions and vilifications. Now since he 
is dead there has been a new impetus to this 
onslaught, thanks to the concerted attempt 
made by some Indian and foreign ‘critics’, 
who consider themselves as defenders of 
Modern Art. The zeal and fervour with 
which they are fighting for the cause of 

* We can trace it.s origion to the pages oi 
SahiJyv, the Bengali journal, edited by Suresh 
.''.'tmajpati. 
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modern art in India often exceed the limit 
of decency bordering on personal attacks. 
None of these ‘critics’ have got the oppor¬ 
tunity to study Abanindranath’s paint¬ 
ings at first hand, yet nothing would debar 
them from delivering judgments censuring 
him. One of the.so ‘critics’ who regards him 
as a Brahmo and pre-supposes his training 
in an art school wiites about him, bi?.sing his 
opinion on a single picture. 

‘As it (his style) developed over a period 
of thirty years it became identified with 
certain qualities—hesitant, indecisive line, 
misty vagueness of form, sombre murki- 
ness of colour, likings for wistful girlish 
stances, dainty wanness, anaemic sentimen¬ 
tality. Some oE these qualities spring 
directly from technical weakness—his in¬ 
adequate training in British technique and 
imperfect mastery of Mughal idiom, the 
force of Japanese example. They are also 
due, in part, to mystical nature of Havell’s 

teaching.They are the qualities which 

go with a tepid shrinkage from reality, 
faltering distrust, a failure in courage.' 
(Archer, Modern Art in India.) 

Another self-styled critic writes about 
Abanindranath and the movement led by 
him : 

‘The modern art movement in India 
was born in the first years of this century 

in a haze of nostalgia for the past.The 

nostalgia only produced a sickly sweet art 
without bone or nerve. The ‘Back to 
Ajanta’ and ‘Back to Rajput painting’ cries 
with which the now movement was launch¬ 
ed were no more than sentimental slogans. 
Abanindranath Tagore, the pioneer of the 
new movement, himself did not go to 
Ajanta for his inspiration as much as to 
Persian miniatures, Chinese Scrolls and 
Japanese Wood-cuts. In fact, neither he 
nor his students understood the logic of line 
and colour which gave the Ajanta murals 
and Rajput painting their power. For the 
sensitive line of the old works they substi¬ 
tuted a lachrymose line. In place ot the 
bright and lively colours of the older works 
they used dull and often indistinct colours 

.Its (Bengal School’s) members failed 

to see that even the best of foods is of no 
use if the body is allergic to it. The anae¬ 


mic body of the Bengal School was not 
made to take in the rich diet of Ajanta and 
Rajput art.’ (Mr. Shyamlal, Times of India 
Annual, 1961.) 

These learned ‘critics' forget that 
Abanindranath was hardly influenced by 
the Fresco painting of Ajanta though sonae 
of his disciples were swayed by jt. As a 
member of one of the most yistocrat 
iamilies of the nineteenth century Bengal, 
he imbibed a good deal of Persian and 
Mughal cultures at home, and was endowed 
with a wide imaginative power, a literary 
taste, a refined and cultured outlook, an 
aptitude for wit and humour, qualities 
which found better expression in miniature 
painting than in the large-scale fresco 
painting. Later, as a collector and connois¬ 
seur of art, he came in contact with 
masterpieces of Indian miniatures, both 
Mughal and Rajput, and it is these minia¬ 
ture paintings that thrilled him so much. 
However, it should be borne in mind that 
in spirit his paintings are more akin to the 
miniature paintings of Persia with their 
story-telling capacity than to the court 
paintings of the Grand Mughals depicting 
court .scenes and hunting scenes, though 
stylistically his paintings differ as widely 
from one as from the other. And it is his 
style that betrays his genius and origin¬ 
ality. 

Abanindranath’s style emerged as a 
result of continuous exploration and fresh 
discoveries. His earlier training in Euro¬ 
pean technique under Gilhardy and Palmer 
equipped him with fine draughtsmanship, 
as two remarkable portraits of Debendra- 
nath and Rabindranath executed about the 
year 1893 will testify. About a year later 
he perchance met some miniatures in Patna 
‘Kalm’ the decorative elements of which 
charmed him very much and this incident 
was the turning point of his life. Being 
greatly influenced by them he drew a 
scries of pictures illustrating ‘Krishna Lila', 
‘Buddha’s Life’, ‘Betala-iPancha-Binshatii’ 
and ‘Kalidasa’s Poems’, and though the re¬ 
sult was not very satisfactory (the artist 
himself admitted it) yet one does not fail 
to recognise that the artist had developed 
a fine sense of colour. The figures are some- 
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what stiff and awkward lacking Indian 
feeling, and the artist fails to create the 
proper atmosphere. However, it was an 
important step forward and it would be 
apparent to any one who would look at 
these pictures, that the artist was groping 
in the dark in search of a new path being 
weighed down by the heavy burden of 
his training in European technique. 

At this very juncture he came in con-' 
tact with Havell who revealed to him a 
new vista by showing him a few miniatures 
in Mughal and Persian ‘Kalm’ (not more 
than five) one of them being a remarkable 
bird study (to be seen in the Indian 
Museum), He was overwhelmed with its 
delicacy and refinement. He himself re¬ 
cords : 

“I was spell bound .... That such a 
thing exists in our art was a revelation to 
me, and I (without knowing this) was 
searching all these years in vain ! There is 
plenty of riches in these old paintings, gold 
and silver have been used profusely. But 
they lack one thing, that is emotion 
(Bhava) .... Now it is my task to infuse 
‘Bhava’ in these pictures.” 

The result is to be seen in his famous 
painting, ‘The Passing Away of Shahjahan’ 
(C. 1900). He has infused ‘Bhava’ no doubt 
but it has too much Mughal in it. 
Abanindranath’s genius is still to assert 
itself. 

From 1900 to 1910 Abanindranath 
struggled hard to evolve a new pictorial 
style achieving some success in the illus¬ 
trations from Omar Khaiyam (Fitzgerald’s 
First Edition). If we compax*e them with 
his earlier ‘Passing Away of Shahjahan’ we 
shall see that Mughal elements have far 
less handicapped him. In 1911, he visited 
Puri and painted some landscapes and sea¬ 
scapes. One notices in these paintings a 
new turn in his artistic activity. What a 
sense of colour! The blue of the sea and 
grey of the beach are in perfect harmony. 
He is the first Indian landscape painter, as 
landscape painting for its own sake had no 
place in Indian pictorial art. Side by side 
he continued to illustrate myths and 
legends, Tagore’s dramas and also devoted 
a considerable time to his favourite subject 
of bird and animal study. Itt 1919 - 20 , we get 
5 


another series of brilliant landseapes of 
the mighty Himalayas. Within a couple of 
years he finished a series of imaginary* 
portraits of some important personalities 
belonging to the house of the great Mughals 
which according to some critic are “devoid 
of both strong conviction and real enthus¬ 
iasm”. The critic has altogether missed the 
point as Abanindranath had no desire to 
copy portraits of these great Mughals. 
These portrait-drawings are ideal ones, 
though not completely imaginary. In his 
Shahjahan, we see a poet, a dreamer, a man 
of vision. In his Jahangir, we see an 
emperor who is a true disciple of Omar 
Khaiyam ; to him a flower garden is more 
precious than a piece of land in Afghanistan 
or Balkh. Thus any one who does not 
possess the necessary outlook will fail to 
appreciate, Abanindranath’s Mughal por¬ 
traitures. About 1925, he painted a series of 
animal drawings which have nothing 
Mughal in them except their delicate lines. 
His next important work is a series of 
Bengal landscape which truly breaths the 
.smell of Bengal’s soil. In 1930, he illustrated 
some of the stories of Arabian Nights and 
attained a success as he never achieved 
before. If we compare them with his 
earlier Omar Khaiyam series we shall see 
how much the artist has evolved. Not only 
there has been a noticeable change in the 
figure drawings but also in the colour 
schemes and the use of space. Despite re¬ 
peated washing colours retain their bril¬ 
liance and lustre. The figures are drawn 
at perfect ease and the artist has nowhere 
failed to create the atmosphere. The pic¬ 
tures are a revelation with their sensitive 
delicate line and their lyrical feeling. In„ 
1938-39, he painted two more series illus¬ 
trating ‘Kabi Kankan Chandi’ and ‘Krishna. 
Mangal’ which are in no way inferior to 
his earlier series on Arabian Nights and in 
some way superior to it with their poetry, 
humour and the artist’s intimate love for 
animals. The year 1941 marks the final 
phase of the artist’s creative activity as a 
painter when he trod a new path by indtilg- 
ing in abstract manner to depict Tagore's 
last journey. In depth and feeling these 
paintings (only two in number) have no 
equal. Thereafter the artist keeps himself 
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busy in making toys out of odd picked up 
materials where his genius finds a new way 
•of expression. 

If we attempt to analyse his style we 
shall see that the delicacy and refinement 
of the Mughal Kalm had attracted him from 
the very beginning, but as Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
justly remjarks, “the range of his vision and 
the breadth of his palette was not confined 
to or restricted by the narrow outlook of the 
Mughal School.” He adopted the one-hair 
brush technique of the Mughal masters, 
and their calligraphy so much fascinated 
him that he himself imitated them in 
inscribing his pictures. But the influence 
ends here : he adopted a technique that 
was radically different from that of the 
Mughal masters. He discarded tempera 
mediumi in favour of water-colour with a 
wash technique devised by himself.* 

It is his water-colours with their mys¬ 
terious wash that evoked so much criticism. 
The critics were baffled since they were 
not accustomed to such a wash technique 
distinct from the Chinese or Japanese 
manner wheie a thin layer of wash is 
applied to draw a curtain of mist over a 
lofty mountain or a panoramic valley. In 
Chinese or Japanese painting landscape 
occupies the most exalted place, man and 
animal being an insignificant part of it, 
whereas in Persian painting man and animal 
are the chief objects of interest, landscape 
being thrown into the background serving 
as a stage on which the drama is enacted. 
As we have already mentioned, in mood and 
temperament Abanindranath had more 
affinities with the pupils of Bihzad than 
with the masters who painted the frescoes 
of Ajanta or the large-scale silk scrolls of 
China and Japan. He executed several 
series of landscape paintings no doubt, some 
of them very fine indeed, but mainly he 
was interested in man and animal relating 
some story as in the Persian book of fables. 


* There is a false notion among many 
artists and art critics that Abanindranath 
learnt the use of wash from the Japanese 
artists Taikan and Hishida. He got the idea 
from Taikan no doubt but the technique 
was his own. 


‘Illustration’ has now been a depreciatory 
term in fashionable art criticism'. But before 
sneering at illustrations one should remem¬ 
ber that a large part of Oriental painting 
and the masterpieces of Italian painting are 
all illustrations. An artist’s ability is judged 
not by what he paints but by how he 
paints. And in this respect Abanindranath 

had few equals. ^ 

• 

Abanindranath, instead of applying a 
thin wash on his picture, used to keep it 
immersed under water, take it out after 
some time, repaint it over and again dip 
it under water. This process was repeated 
until the paper attained a pitiable condi¬ 
tion, when he would take it out give it a 
final touch and dry it up. The intensity of 
colour was thus softened down (though 
bright colours were used when the situa¬ 
tion demanded as in his Arabian Night 
series), the figures merged into the back¬ 
ground distinguished only by a fine but not 
very sharp contour. The effect of depth was 
achieved by a gradation of tonalities. The 
process of repeated washing and applying 
a fresh layer of colour made the colonr.s 
permanent. 

It has been alleged that Abanindranath 
never dealt with a serious subject 
(Tagore’s last journey being perhaps the 
only exception). It is foolish to ask a 
Persian master to draw a picture such as 
the great Mahaparinirvana (Kongobuji, 
Koysan, Wakayamaken) executed by an 
anonymous Japanese master of the Heian 
period; it is equally futile to expect from 
a Japanese master such a little gem as the 
Humay meeting Humaun (Musee Des Arts 
Decoraties, Paris). Abanindranath had 
within him an eternal child who looked at 
this world with simple innocent eyes won¬ 
dering at its varied beauty ; the mediaeval 
stories appealed to him so much, because 
the child within him was thrilled with 
ihem. It has been also pointed out that he 
did not draw his subjects from the life of 
the people around him. This too is equally 
uncalled for, as contemporary life had 
neither thrill nor romance to attract him. 

Some people have sought to explain 
his success with the light of social and 
political background. According to them 
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his fame is due more to his nationalistic out' 
look than to his intrinsic merit. This theory 
is so much over simplified that it need not 
be considered in detail. Suffice it to say 
that Abanindranath was never swept away 
with the rising tide of nationalism, his 
'Bharatmata' was but a passing phase of his 
creative activity, and the picture clearly 
indicates that the feeling was foreign 
to his temperament. He was nationalist 
no doubt but not in the narrow 
sense of the term ; he freed Indian pictorial 
art from foreign yoke, transfused fresh 
blood in it. gave it a new language to meet 
the demands of modern age, adapting every¬ 
thing adaptable from the art of other coun¬ 
tries (not confined to Asia alone) with a 
cniholicty that is rarely met with. 

The earlier critics stressed too much on 
Ins spirituality and Indianness; that was the 
need of the liour. Now with an unbiased 
mind wo should re-evaluate his contribution 


in the field of Modern Indian Painting and 
give him his due place of honour. If some 
of his disciples have failed to proceed alongr 
the path laijl out by him that was not his 
fault. They failed as they lacked the power 
and imagination of their great ‘Guru*. His 
pictures, now mostly in the collections of 
Rabindra Bharati, Calcutta, and Kala 
Bhaban, Santiniketan, are waiting for cor¬ 
rect appraisal. He has so long been “very 
much misrepresented and, therefore, inevit¬ 
ably misunderstood in cheap tri-colour re¬ 
productions, which vainly attempt and 
niiiserably fail to convey the subtle grace of 
his lines and mystic and evanescent flavour 
of his colour-schemes.” The crying need of 
the hour is to bring out an album containing 
seme of his masterpieces reproduced through 
the most advanced process of colour repro¬ 
duction now current in Europe, America 
and Japan, and make it known to the wider 
circle of art-lovers. 

: 0 :- 
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7 (a). “To Win or Lose It All 

By CHANAKYA SEN 


In New York, the Security Council met 
briefly as soon a.s reports of Lumumba’s 
murder reached U. N. Headquarters. Mr. 
Hammerskjoeld gave the members the 
news. Stevenson deplored Lumumba’s 
)nurder and said that it would shock the 
entire world. When the Chief American 
delegate was speaking on February 15, his 
maiden formal speech to the United 
Nations, he was interrupted by spectators 
in the galleries who shouted slogans against' 
Hammarskjoeld and U. S. policies in the 
Congo. Stevenson broke off as shouts of 
“Vive Lumumba” and “Death to Hammar¬ 
skjoeld” erupted from the galleries. Then 
followed a scene of wild disorder which the 
New York Times described as “the worst 
in the history of the United Nations.” U.N. 
guards grappled and exchanged blows with 
some fifty demonstrators, most of them 
Negroes. Sir Patrick Dean of Britain, who 


was presiding, had the chamber cleared of 
spectators. “It was the first time such an 
order had been issued since the founcUng 
of the U.N.”, reported the New York 
Times. 

There were pro-Lumumba demonstra- 
tion.s and rallies in many capitals of the 
world, including Brussels where Socialist 
parliamentary deputies accused the Belgian 
Government of responsibility for the 
murder of the Congolese leaders. 

The Soviet Government launched a 
vitriolic attack on the United States, the 
United Nations and particularly on Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld, holding them responsible 
for the murder of Lumumba. 

A statement issued in Moscow on 
February 14, described the death of 
Lumumba as “an international crime in¬ 
compatible with the United Nations Char¬ 
ter”; the responsibility lay entirely with 
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th.e colonialists and above all, the Belgians, 
encouraged by the Western powers. “The 
■ tragic death of Pati'ice Lumumba and his 
associates lays bare with fresh force the dis¬ 
graceful role played in Congolese affairs by 
liie United Nations’ Secretary-General and 
his subordinates in the Congo.” Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld had been a.ssigned the role 
of the “executioner” in the assassination of 
Lumumba. But the blood of Lumumba would 
become the banner of the continuing and 
strengthening movement for Congolese 
independence. The Soviet statement de¬ 
manded five specific measures: (1) The 

U. N. must condemn the actions of Belgium 
which resulted in the murder of Lumumba; 
(2) Men like Tshombe and Mobutu must 
be immediately arrested and put on trial 
and their forces disarmed ; (3) All Belgian 
troops and personnel in the Congo must be 
immediately withdrawn ; (4) Within one 

month the “so-called U. N. operation’’ in 
the Congo mast be called off and all 
foreign troops withdrawn, “so as to leave 
the Congolese people themselves to settle 
their own internal affairs”; and (5) Ham¬ 
marskjoeld—“a miserable lackey of the 
colonialists”—must be dismissed from the 
office of Secretary-General for his re^on- 
sibility for the murder of Lumumba. On 
its own part, the Soviet Government would 
maintain no relations with him and would 
no longer recognize him as an official of 
the U. N. 

The Soviet statement also announced 
that after the U. N. operation had been 
called off, the Soviet Union “together with 
other states friendly to the Congo Republic 
will be ready to render all possible assist¬ 
ance and support” to the legitimate Govern • 
ment of the Congo, by which the Soviet 
Union meant the Stanlleyville Government 
under Mr. Antoine Gizenga. This Govern¬ 
ment was recognized by the Soviet Union 
immediately after the murder of Lu¬ 
mumba. 

This threat of Soviet intervention 
brought forth from President Kennedy his 
strongest statement thus far on the 
American policy in the Congo. He declared 
at a press conference, ‘T find it difficult to 
believe that any Government is really 


planning to take so dangerous and irres¬ 
ponsible a step ... I would conceive it to 
be the duty of the United States ... to 
defend the Charter of the United Nations 
by opposing any attempt by any nation to 
intervene unilaterally in the Congo.” 

Thus, in spite of his efforts to initiate 
a new policy, the murder of Lumumba 
forced President Kennedy to use^the same 
dialogue with the Soviet Union which had 
been practised for eight years under the 
Republican Administration. 

An acrimonious debate raged in the 
Security Council. Taking his cue from the 
Moscow statement, the Soviet delegate, 
Zorin, mounted his severest attack on the 
United Nations and particularly on Ham¬ 
marskjoeld. The epithets flung at the 
Secretary-General included “blood-stain¬ 
ed,’’ “fraud,” “puppet,’’ “disgrace,” “foul 
betrayer,” “criminal,” “miserable lackey,” 

‘ saboteur,” “political hack’’ and “murd¬ 
erer.” In the typical cold-war scrimmage, 
Zorin tabled a resolution demanding, among 
other things, the dismissal of Hammar- 
skjceld and withdrawal of the U.N. from 
the Congo within thirty days. 

With Russia and the United States at 
loggerheads, attention focussed at the end 
of week’s debate on Afro-Asian proposals for 
a settlement. The three Afro-Asian mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council, the U.A.R., 
Liberia and Ceylon, introduced a resolution, 
after considerable back-stage negotiations 
among themselves and with delegates of 
the big powers as well as the Indian repre¬ 
sentative. The resolution was constructive 
rather than negative. It rejected the Soviet 
demand for the withdrawal of U.N. troops 
from the Congo; on the contrary, it clearly 
wanted the operation to succeed. It gave a 
vote of confidence to Hammarskjoeld inas¬ 
much as it left the conduct of the operations 
to his care. But it asked Hammarskjoeld 
in clearer terms to see that the mandates 
given by the Security Council implemented, 
and it authorized, for the first time in the 
history of the United Nations, the use of 
force by U.N. troops in given circumstances 
without the approval of the host Govern¬ 
ment. The resolution also demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of all Belgian mill- 
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tary and para-military personnel.. The 
Liberian delegate, George Padmore, one of 
the moving spirits of the resolution, even 
proposed that the Security Council “hold 
its next meeting in the Congo or in some 
neighbouring country to establish U.N. 
prestige and authority.” The proposal was 
supported by Stevenson but was not incor¬ 
porated in the Afro-Asian draft resolution. 
In the voting the Soviet resolution got only 
one vote, that of the Soviet Union. There 
was some misapprehension that the Soviet 
Union might use the veto on the Afro- 
Asian resolution. But it did not. Russia 
and France abstained, and the resolution 
was carried on P'Cbruary 21 by nine votes 
to nil. 

A significant feature of the debate in 
the Council was the reply given by Ham- 
inarskjoeld to the attack upon him by the 
Soviet delegate. He said he would resign 
without hesitation if he had lost the con¬ 
fidence. in normal circumstances, of any of 
the major powers. But the Soviet Union 
was interested not only in his removal but 
in paralyzing the office of the Secretary- 
General itself, by substituting it with a 
triumvirate. It was, therefore, not an 
attack on him personally but on the United 
Nations as a whole. Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
said, “It is not the Soviet Union or indeed 
any of the other big powers that need the 
United Nations for their protection ; it is 
all the others. In this sense the organiza¬ 
tion is first of all their organization and 
they will be the people to use it and guide 
it. I shall remain in my post during the 
term of my office as a servant of the 
organisation in the interest of those other 
nations as long as they wish me to do so.... 
The Soviet Union has created a situation 
in which I could not resign unless it were 
to be the wish of the uncommitted nations 
that I do so.” 

Hammarskjoeld, in effect, offered a 
revolutionary interpretation of the chang¬ 
ed role of the United Nations since it was 
brought into being fifteen years ago. The 
U.N. was born out of the wartime alliance 
between the Western powers and the 
Soviet Union and it was to all practical 
purposes a Victory Club of the wartime 


Allies. It rested on the principle of unani¬ 
mity of the five founding members. Mr., 
Hammarskjoeld sought to make the United 
Nations an organization of the smaller 
countries of the world, particularly those 
who belonged to neither power bloc. 

The Security Council authorized the 
United Nations to use force to prevent 
civil war in the Congo which might 
burge on into an international conflict. The 
threat of civil war lay in the presence of 
four independent armed factions, apart 
from numerous armed tribal groups. The 
four factions were headed respectively by 
Joseph Kasavubu, who controlled at least 
7.500 troops in Leopoldville and Equateur 
pi'ovince; Antoine Gizenga, head of the 
pro-Lumumba Stanlleyville Government 
with 7,000_ troops ; he held Orientale and 
Kivu provinces and parts of Katanga and 
Kasai—nearly fifty per cent of the Congo; 
Moise Tshombe, the Katanga leader, who 
had 5,000 Belgian-officered troops under 
his command ; and Albert Kalonji in South 
Kasai, who had a private army of one 
thousand men. 

Against these w'arring factions was 
pitted the U.N. force now armed with the 
mandate of keeping these armies from 
each oher’s throats by force, if necessary. 
The U. N. force, 20,000 strong, at one time, 
was now depleted by Afro-Asian with¬ 
drawals to 16,500 and was scheduled to 
lose another 3,000 within the next few 
weeks. And then the previous order of 
the Security Council that it were to main¬ 
tain law and order without intervening in 
the Congo’s internal affairs had not been 
withdrawn. This made the U.N. task all 
the more difficult. 

The resolution of the Security Council 
led to varying reactions in different parts 
of the world. In the Congo, it brought 
about a kind of unity or alliance between 
Kasavubu, Tshombe and Mobutu who put 
up first an attitude of oppostion and then 
open defiance of any U.N. move to apply 
force. The Belgian Government reacted 
sharply to the criticism of its policies con¬ 
tained in the resolution, to the call for 
immediate withdrawal of all Belgian per- 
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sonnel and also to the decision about use 
of force. 

The American attitude was somewhat 
more sophisticated. The United States had 
supported the resolution, but not without 
reservations. It was aware that implemen¬ 
tation of the resolution would involve con¬ 
siderable difficulty, and in any case, Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld had no particular taste for 
the application of force. If the Congolese 
leaders opposed the use of force, the situ¬ 
ation would get even more complicated. 
There was thus little chance of the resolu¬ 
tion being applied in the immediate future 
and, in the meantime, Ajnerican diplo¬ 
macy could be employed on a desperate 
search for .some kind of order out of the 
Congo chaos. 

The February resolution brought about 
a .significant change in the Afro-Asian stand 
on the Congo. As already noted, India 
took a leading part in the framing and pas¬ 
sage of the resolution, although she was 
not a member of the Security Council. 
Another country which took considerable 
pains for the success of the resolution was 
the United Arab Republic. The U.A.R. had 
announced its decision to withdraw troops 
from the Congo. The resolution softened 
the stand of the U.A.R. and other countries 
for it was realized that if the United 
Nations had to use force in the Congo, ade¬ 
quate force must be made available to it. 
Having provided the United Nations Com¬ 
mand with “teeth”, the Afro-Asian 
countries could not, at the same time, take 
away the troops which were essential for 
the functioning of the U.N. in the Congo, 
not to speak of carrying out the resolution. 

Speaking in New Delhi less than a 
week before the Security Council resolu¬ 
tion was adopted, Prime Minister Nehru, 
had lamented the U.N. “failure” in the 
Congo and said that it would be the height 
of folly to carry on policies which had end¬ 
ed in failure. Mr. Nehru was inaugurating 
a seminar on problems of emergent Africa 
and most of his speech was devoted to the 
Congo. He said there was a state of civil 
war in the Congo and the trouble mostly 
arose from the manner in which the old 
colonial power was again trying to function 


in the country. The recent events in the 
Congo had cast their tremendous shadow 
over the whole of Africa. ‘There is this 
tremendous shadow of the Congo in its 
present-day conditions with all kinds of 
other shadows, ghosts of the past, ghosts of 
today, haunting it; and behind it all, per- 
ha*ps, are the big guns of the big«countries 
also showing their ugly noses, ft can be 
.said that the policies pursued in the Congo 
have failed to achieve the results aimed at 
....These policies were not right policies, 
whoever might have been responsible for 
them and however good their intentions 
might ha\e been—perhaps the intentions 
also were not always good.” Policies which 
had failed could net, in any case, be carried 
out because that would lead to gi’eater 
failures. “I wish to lay stress on the fact 
that policies pursued in regard to the Congo 
have failed and the responsibility for that 
may be spread out. It may be to some ex¬ 
tent on all of us, members of the U.N., but 
to a greater extent on some.” Nations had 
realized that things had gone completely 
wrong in the Congo and there was a great 
deal of c(^nfabulation amongst countries in 
search of new policies. “But some other 
great countries still stick to previous poli¬ 
cies. They talked in what I have ventured 
to call pious language but, behind that 
seeming piety, there was still the smell of 
the old way of functioning.” 

Mr. Nehru deplored the murder of 
Lumumba and said that it had created 
more than international shock. “It has 
become an international crime....It has 
become, I imagine, in this history of Africa, 
a turning point. It has become an event of 

historic importance-Even Mr. Lumumba, 

a leader of his people, liked greatly by a 
large majority of them, has, within a few 
days of his death, become a historic figure, 
an almost mythical figure. There are some 
figures that grow because of circumstance 
and affect millions of people’s mind. That 
is what has happened and it should be re¬ 
alized by those who were trying to crush 
him, push him down, because a dead 
Lumumba is infinitely more powex’ful than 
a live Lumumba.” 

Mr. Nehru’s speech, of course, gave no 
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clue to what he was thinking about the 
Congo’s future. But it was significant that 
Lumumba’s murder should have persuaded 
him to describe the entire U.N. operation in 
the Congo as a failure. And yet, he, and 
other leaders of the Afro-Asian community, 
did not wish to see the U.N. fail, “If the 
United Nations goes from the Congo’’, he 
said a few days later, “there is no hope for 
the Congo in our lives. A vacuum will be 
created which will undoubtedly be filled 
by the great powers sending their armies 
and they will fight each other. So these 
foreign elements must go, except those 
under the control and direction of the 
United Nations.” 

The Indian stand from the very begin¬ 
ning of the Congo crisis had been clear on 
certain fundamental requirements of a 
stable settlement. These had been spelled 
out by Mr. Nehru in his address at the 
U. N. Assembly itself. The fundamentals 
were; Withdrawal of all Belgian politi¬ 
cal and military personnel, no intervention 
outside the United Nations, disarming and 
disbanding of the warring armies by the 
United Nations Command, reconvening of 
Parliament under U.N, protection and the 
acceptance of the decisions of Parliament 
as the basis of the Congo’s political future. 

Towards the realization of these ob¬ 
jectives India was prepared to co-operate. 
She had lent some senior officers to Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld for work in the United 
Nations and she had sent a complete hos¬ 
pital unit to the Congo to fill, at least 
partially, a dangerous vacuum in the field 
of medical services. She was exercising 
whatever influence she had at the United 
Nations and elsewhere to uphold the 
Congo’s independence and integrity, the 
sanctity of its basic law and the sovere¬ 
ignty of its Parliament, She had carefully 
avoided taking an extreme line at any 
stage of the crisis. She was unable to sup¬ 
port the Soviet line, and also the American 
line ; she even did not agree fully with the 
solutions offered by the more radical 
African school led by Ghana and the 
United Arab Republic. As a result of all 
this her position had become delicate. She^ 


was resented and wooed by all, but yet 
not completely trusted by any. 

When the Prime Minister explained* 
his work at the United Nations before the 
Lok Sabha in November, 1960, he took care 
once again to enumerate what he consider¬ 
ed to be the fundamental requirements of. 
a Congo settlement,' The one central fact 
in the Congo was Parliament elected by 
the people, the symbol of the Congo’s 
hopes and aspirations, of its new status. 

“So, I submit_the first basic thing is 

that Parliament should meet.” The second 
basic thing was interference from outside. 
“Primarily it is Belgium, but the other 
countries also who have occasionally inter¬ 
fered, not so obviously as Belgium, but 
certainly interfered.” Mr. Nehru wanted 
this interference to go and then the 
Congolese Parliament to meet. But every¬ 
thing must happen through the United 
Nations. An important Opposition member 
had asked what the Government of India 
wanted to do in the circumstance, and the 
Prime Minister’s reply was, “I am ventur¬ 
ing to do something by expre.ssing the 
opinion of this Government and this 
House ... as to what should be done by 
the United Nations, because this is a matter 
in which the U. N. is deeply concerned ; it 
is tied up, and we as members of the U. N., 
are, therefore, concerned to express our 
views, to advise, to help and to co-operate 
with the United Nations.” 

The P’ebruary resolution of the Secu¬ 
rity Council raised afresh this question of 
co-operation. Faced with a serious deple¬ 
tion of the U. N. force Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
had already privately sounded Mr. Nehru 
for Indian combat troops for the Congo. 
India had in the past assumed a consider¬ 
able amount of international responsibilities 
in several danger spots of the world— 
Korea, Indo-China and Egypt; but nowhere 
had she sent combat troops. It was a 
painful and difficult decision to take and 
the turn of events in the Congo had made 
a negative decision almost certain, But the 
U. N. could not be allowed to fail; the 
situation had to be retrieved ; and there 
was the resolution of the Security Council 
of February 21, largely an AfrO’Asian 
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effort. So the Prime Minister of India gave 
fresh thought to the question of sending 
combat troops. The decision to send troops 
was taken within a few weeks of the 
February resolution and India offered a 
full brigade of soldiers—^more than 3,000 
fighting men with equipment and ancillary 
personnel, the whole force totalling nearly 
5,000. 

Before sending the troops Mr. Nehru 
had sought and obtained certain clarifica¬ 
tions from Mr. Hammarskjoeld. The Indian 
troops were not to be used to further the 
interest of any Congolese faction; their 
employment would be only for the purpose 
of realizing the U. N. objectives as defined 
in the February resolution of the Security 
Council. They would not be split into 
small groups which might make them in¬ 
effective j and while their deployment 
would be the responsibility of the U.N. 
Command, India would keep a careful 
watch on how they were being used. They 
should be quickly transported to the 
Congo, preferably by air, and if the situa¬ 
tion in the Congo again deteriorated, India 
reserved the freedom to withdraw them. 

The decision to send Indian troops gave 
rise to immediate complications. As we 
have already noted, no country except 
Morocco had sent three thousand soldiers 
to the U. N. Command. The Indian fighting 
men with their great reputation of effi¬ 
ciency were a formidable force against 
even the combined strength of Katanga 
and Leopoldville, and if the Indian force 
was employed energetically to restore 
order, the Congo situation would imme¬ 
diately improve. The despatch of Indian 
soldiers was, therefore, unbearable to 
Kasavubu, Tshombe and Mobutu and also 
to a host of Western countries. The decision 
to send them drew a storm of protest from 
Kasavubu and Tshombe; they were deter¬ 
mined to oppose them even by force. 
Mobutu became provocative and belli¬ 
gerent. The Western Governments did not 
openly oppose but a smear campaign 
against India, and particularly against Mr. 
Rajeshwar Dayal, was started by the 
Western embassies in Leopoldvflle. Char¬ 
ges were made that India was out to 


colonize the Congo. Mr,. Dayal was accused 
of harbouring pro-Lumumba sentiments, 
of provoking civil war, of trying to bring 
down the regime of Kasavubu in Leopold¬ 
ville and Tshombe in Katanga. The New 
Delhi correspondent of the Hindu said that 
even while the Government of India had 
decided to send troops to the Congo they 
were ‘‘greatly worried about thefextent of 
anti-Indian feeling prevalent in the Congo. 
Reports which had been reaching India for 
the last few months have created the im¬ 
pression that anti-Indian sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by Kasavubu and Tshombe truly 
reflected the general feeling among the 
Congolese population. Official circles in 
New Delhi do not share this apprehension. 
They think that agency messages sent out 
from the Congo gave often distorted and 
somietimes exaggerated pictures of what 
was actually happening. It is thought that 
the anti-Indian feeling may, perhaps, be 
confined only to a handful of people at the 
top who might either have developed 
vested interest or have come to feel that 
a change in the present position might 
mean their political ruin. There is a feel¬ 
ing that in course of time as India’s posi¬ 
tion and basic intentions are correctly 
made known to the Congolese, even those 
who now vehemently expressed them¬ 
selves against India might change their 
stand.” (The Hindu, Madras, February 24, 
1961.) 

This was a rather optimistic estimate 
of what was happening in the Congo. On 
March 11, the Press Trust of India in a 
report from Leopoldville said, “Anti-Indian 
feelings are being worked up by the Congo¬ 
lese leaders and some Western embassies on 
the eve of the arrival here of the Indian 
brigade .... Some Commonwealth embas¬ 
sies have been speaking openly and 
privately to the Congolese that the arrival 
of the Indian brigade amounted to colo¬ 
nization of their country. A section of the 
Congolese press today said that Indian 
troops were the forerunners of the arrival 
of two hundred thousand Indian immi¬ 
grants in the Congo. The attaches on India 
which had been suspended during Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to India have been re- 
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sumed by some embassies here.” (The Hindu, 
Madras, March 12.) It was also reported in 
the Indian Press that the United' Slates 
Ambassador in Leopoldville, who is a 
former American Consul-General in Bom¬ 
bay, took an active part in the anii-indian 
propaganda. 

A main target of attack was Mr. 
Rajeshwar Dayal. We have already said 
that his first report to the Security Council 
as the Special United Nations Representa¬ 
tive in the Congo had been suppressed. 
The Prime Minister in a speech in the 
Lok Sabha on 'November 22, read some 
extracts from this report. Mr. Dayal had 
offended Belgium by stating that there was 
“clear evidence of the steady return ... of 
Belgians to the Congo, and within this 
framework, of increasing Belgian parti¬ 
cipation in political and admini.straliv'e 
activities whether as advisers, counsellors 
or executive officials.” Mr. Dayal had also 
added, “Belgian influence is also seen in 
the military field. A Belgian colonel, who 
lecently arrived from Brazzaville, acts as 
an adviser to the Leopoldville Ministry of 
National Defence .... In Katanga, Belgian 
influence is omnipresent ... In the so- 
called autonomous state of South Kasai 
there is also considerable Belgian presence.” 
In fact, Mr. Dayal had pointed to the most 
unpalatable truth that Belgium had practi¬ 
cally reoccupied the Congo after the fall of 
Lumumba. No wonder that the report v'as 
suppressed. 

Within a week of the passage of the 
February resolution of the Security Coun¬ 
cil Mr. Dayal circulated another report 
.saying that although there wa.s some 
improvement, the grave risk of civil war 
still persisted. It was a (^fficult task to bring 
the various armed factions under control 
and Tshombe and Kalonji were openly 
‘‘assuming aggressive postures.” Kasavubu’s 
reply to this report was that it was Mr. 
Dayal who was fomenting civil war in the 
Congo. 

There was some difficulty even with 
the transportation of the Indian brigade. 
An adequate number of aircraft was not 
available and part of the troops had to be 
transhipped, not straight to the Congo, but 


Ill s I lo Madagascar where they were made 
to wait for some time before being airlifted 
to the Congo. The United States, which had* 
offered to transport the entire brigade by 
air, explained that unforeseen difficulties 
had arisen in the matter of airfield facilities 
and other technical details, and apparently 
the Government of India was satisfied with 
the explanation. 

When the Indian troops arrived in the 
Congo they were not assembled at one 
particular place but were divided betv/een 
Leopoldville and Katanga. The Congolese 
soldiers under Mobutu were determined 
to wage war on the United Nations and 
vastly superior forces under his command 
drove the Tunisian troops of the U.N. 
force out of the two important U.N. supply 
ports of Matadi and Banana on the Atlantic. 
Mr. Dayal- made a strong protest to Kasa- 
vubu who complained to Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld that the Indian Special Representa¬ 
tive was biased against his Government. 
Mr. Bammarskjoeld rejected the charge 
and lodged a protest with the Congolese 
President. 

For weeks, however, the ports re¬ 
mained under the occupation of Mobutu’s 
men and, instead of engaging them and 
throwing them out, which the U.N. Com¬ 
mand was capable of, a tortuous process of 
negotiation was started. 

In the meantime, the U.N. General 
Assembly resumed its fifteenth session in 
New York, and Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal was 
summoned by Mr. Hammarskjoeld for 
consultations. On his way he halted in 
London, where the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers were in conterence. He briefed 
several Prime Ministers on the Congolese 
situation, it was made known that Mr. 
Dayal would spend about a fortnight in 
New York anc^ then return to Leopoldville. 

Mr. Dayal himself told a news con¬ 
ference in London on March 14 that “a 
well-orchestrated campaign” by “a cer¬ 
tain section of the press” aimed at securing 
his withdrawal from the Congo—a situation 
which “wdUld suit a certain national point 
of view.” But he was responsible to Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld only, who in turn was 
responsible to the Security Council. He said 
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he had been at great pains to see Ministers 
in the Congolese Government and explain 
to them the Security Council resolution of 
February 21. “Only President Kasavubu 
has not responded to my requests to see 
him.” His difficulty with Kasavubu was 
that the Congolese President had wanted 
the U.N. to use force against rival leaders 
in other parts of the country—something 
the U.N. could not do under Security 
Council resolutions. 

Mr. Dayal listed three main objectives 
to be pursued under the resolution. The first 
was the withdrawal of Belgian military, 
para-military and policy-making advisers 
and of mercenaries. This was a matter for 
diplomatic action and the U.N. would be 
greatly helped if members who voted for 
the resolution set a good example. Inter¬ 
ference could take all sorts of forms, like 
building up by press propaganda of Mobutu 
into a “strong man". Mr. Dayal said, in fact, 
Mobutu was “intrinsically the weakest 
strong man I have ever seen.” The second 
main object was avoidance of a civil war 
situation which w'ould lead to no clear-cut 
decision but to tribal and genocidal war¬ 
fare. And the third was reorganization of 
the Congolese armies. 

Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal arrived in New 
York on March 26. As days passed, Kasa¬ 
vubu adopted an increasingly hostile atti¬ 
tude towards him. The chances of his 
return to Leopoldville dimmed. At first the 


Secretary-General would not listen to Kasa- 
vubu’s objections. But opposition to Dayal 
was not confined to Kasavubu, Mobutu and 
Tshombe. Influential American newspapers 
took up the campaign • against him. The 
British joined hands secretly. Anti-Indian 
and anti-Dayal propaganda continued to 
emanate from certain un-named Western 
embassies in Leopoldville. Mr. Nfljihru, how- 
evei', insisted that Dayal should go back to 
his post in Leopoldville. Throughout Febru¬ 
ary, IVIarch and April, Mr. Hammarskjeoid 
kept up an appearance that he was un¬ 
moved by the smear campaign against 
Dayal. But significant diplomatic moves 
were afoot in the Congo. The U.S. made 
Kasavubu the king-pin of its Congo policy. 
The Congolese President suddenly became 
suppliant. He offered to co-operate with 
the U.N. His only demand was that Dayal 
must go. In May, Hammerskjeold yielded. 
On May 24, it was announced that 
Rajeshwar Dayal would not return to the 
Congo. The Secretary-General had many 
times in the past asserted that in the 
matter of appointing his representatives he 
would not be influenced by any Govern¬ 
ment or leader. But he ultimately yielded 
to Kasavubu’s demand. In fact, events in 
the Congo had taken such a turn that there 
was no longer room for a man like 
Rajeshwar Dayal. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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Disposal of Surplus Lard 

After the ceiling, the prolilem of the disposal of 
the surplus land will be important. Who should 
get the surplus land and why? 

The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
recommended the priority of disposing of surplus 
land first to the co-operative joint farm with 
landless labourers, and then to the uneconomic 
holders.^ (2) The second view is that in the dis¬ 
posal of the surplus land the first priority should 
be given to the tenants of such lands who had been 
rullivating them in the past so many years.- 
(3) The third view is that the surplus land should 
he distributed among the landless labourers;*’ and 
( n fourthly, surplus land should vest in the Pan- 
chayats and should be managed through co-opera¬ 
tives of landless labourers and small peasants.^ 
The last two views are most controversial and 
need examination. The arguments in favour of the 
Ith view arc: (a) *‘PurpIi*s land would not )ye 
iniirh and if that was distributed among the land¬ 
less each would get a very small plot which he 
would not he able to cultivate economically, 
fb) Besides being poor, he woTild not have the 
material resources to cultivate the land given to 

1. Congress A^grnrian Reforms Committee 
sij'jrrpsted that ‘*lhe surplus so olitainf’d l>e userl 
for the purpose of co-operative joint farming .... 

recommend the following: priority in respect 
of »b/» dispo**?! of sTTrplus land—fa) co-operative 
joint farm with landless labourers to be or'^nnised 
'ind fh) to be sold out to uneconomic holders, 
n, 2-1. 

2. TTlic surplus land in excess of ceiling 
"^hoidd be given to the tenants of such land, who 
hid been cultivating it in the past many years.” 
Parliamentary Debates.— The Sfafeswan,\2,l. ^9. 

3. ‘*Thc surplus lard should be available 
for cultivation by co-operative groups of land¬ 
less agricultural workers and the farmers who 
agree to poo! their own lands with the surplus.” 

-Indian Delegation to China on Co-operation^ 

1>. 185. ^ 

4. The Nagpur Resolution of the Congrcaa, 

' Surplus Innd should vest in the Panchavats 

®tid should be managed through co-operatives 
<^mprifting landless labourers and sinall peasants. 


him and that (c) this land would not remain with 
him and would pass on lo some moneyed person 
in the village. The co-operative on the other hand 
would assure land not only to him^ but to his 
children and grandchildren, (d) The surplus 
Would not be such as to support the* landless 
labourers or free them froijBr the need for employ¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, those whose holdings have been 
reduced would now bctcunable to employ others 
as before and would brf hard pul lo maintain their 
old standard of living, fe) It is far from certain 
that majority of landless labourers would turn¬ 
out to be better farmers than the original owners 
of the land.*’- 

Now. strictly speaking, all the aforesaid argu¬ 
ments are not fo much in favour of the Nagpur 
proposal as they are against the proposal of dis¬ 
tributing the surplus land among the agricultural 
landless workers. If co-operalivc farming as a 
result of land ceiling based on the av'crage avail- 
abilifv ot land per capita and personal cuIhVallon 
as defined above is lo be accepted as the ultimate 
coal of our agrarian reorganisation, the aforesaid 
arguments in favour of the 4th view lose their 
strength and if landownersbip is to lose its right 
of Iransfernbnity, land will cease to be a means 
of payment either in case of settling old debts or 
incurring new ones. So far as the argument 
fd) is concerned, nowhere in this world (parti¬ 
cularly in the Communist countries) unemploy¬ 
ment problem has l>een sf'Ught to be solved by 
land redistribution alone. But it should be borne 
in mind that for a country which aims at being 
socialistir, wbicb in its lum means even raising 
agricnlfural prorluction ultimalrlv leading to the 
establishment of a self-generating self-sus¬ 
taining economy, land reform.^ with land ceiling 
accciiding to the av^crage availability of land per 
capita and the distribiilinn of the surplus land so 
obtained among the landlccR labourers have been 
Ihe first step and onlv the first step in building up 
the New Economv'. And for the solution of the 
rural unemplo^unent and dismiised unemployment, 
so long as sufficient industrial development so as 

5. G. B. Pant ,—The Statesman (Cal.), 
12.1.59. 
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to .jbi?orb ail the surplus population overcrowding 
tile n^iicullure toclaj. <loes not take place, the scope 
for the gainful employment will have to he found 
out laiui and in apro-iiiduslries. The major 
part oi the problem will have to be solved in afiri'^" 
culture itself. 

'fhore is also truth in the assertion that con¬ 
ferring ownership of surplus land on Village Paii- 
cha)at^ would not lujicfit tiv' landless labojr<Ts 
because uin^lher it is ihe co-opeiativ** societ) or the 
Pancliayal, the c(»n!roHing voice in such bodies 
ww)uld be retained by the licliei ami more influ¬ 
ential classes in tlu; village.^’ On the; other hand if 
surplus land is distributed among the 1’lulless 
labiuircrs, their v/inily of landownership which 
is so much the source of scu ial ])r< stige in th(‘ 
rural areas will not only be satisfied but m ill also 
ncate a new psNcbology and enthusiasm among 
thor-f* who by the very fact of their holding small 
sf.ares of land nil! like to bnin ihernsclves into co¬ 
operatives wdlh doois open for small and medium 
'peas mts." Only such sc1iimiu‘s will pa\ti the way for 
a sociaii'-l rural India. In sliort, [.and Reform.^ 
will have to be the basis n[ unifirali<*ii. dianotrati- 
^ation and induslrialisalion of India after the 
•aboHlicm of ta) <*onrentrati<m of bonded proporly 
and (!>) eonsecfuenl >tratif'ealion <»! the Fiiral 
society.® 

A mii'ob ’I (if >ios in Iroli.i. Pihar^ and 
Imvo legi' lated that the sorpliis land 
‘bould vest In the flram P.-mebavaN. whereas 
will dislribntr per cf nt d the tota^ 
r]i^jy>w{ib]f» snr]ilus amor'tr landless. 2^ pe r cent, 
amomj: the small farmers and tb.'‘ rest will b<* rr- 
served for public putpo<5es, 

(. Sabitrl !)« hi Nigam, (I'P.). Parliarnrn- 
i Drlrite^ The. SfntesnKW^ (Cal.^ 12.1.59, 

7. ‘‘The surpln.- land •Nliould b-- available 

f'V » nti'afior» b- (‘o-c»p.’rcPi\e irronp'- of land- 
If'v- r "rloiilinral who iirree to pool tlieir 

own land'^ wih the surplus"’.-/)c/egu/H/j 
fo China on ('o^operation. ]i. 185. 

8. “1 and Reform was intended to mean and 
\iii- mcarU a eontpleje transfer of power from the 
larnllecs and allies to the peasant and is tbe basis 
of unificati<m, demoeratisation and iTidustrialisa- 
tion of China”. Dr. Gyanrband ,—New Econom.\ 
of China, p, f^8. 

9. The Bihar Land Reforms. (Fixation Cei¬ 
ling on Land Bill 1959), p. 19. 

KV The hidinn Nation of 15.9.59. 

11. The Statesman of Calcutta dated March, 
1059. 


LAiNd Concentration 

Perhaps, India is one country where concen¬ 
tration of wealth in a few hands is most exces¬ 
sive.'- According to the Report on Land Hold¬ 
ings, Rural Sector, a little over 20 per cent of all 
rural households do not own aay-land; about 
25, per cent have a small parcel of lan^. less than 
(Ujc* acre in area. Thus a little tl^^n .50 per 
cent of the rural households have either no land 
or ouji le.ss tlian one acre land; their share it 
only a lillle more than I per (*ent of the land 
owned hv rural luni'-ehcdds. At the upper end 
about 12.5 per cent of the households have more 
than 10 acres with a total share of about 66.6 per 
cent of the whole area and about 1 ])er cent of the 
liouscholds own fnore than 10 acres accounting for 
20 per cent of the area. These figures indicate 
two things: first. e\C(‘ssive ownership or possess 
ion of land by a handful of people and second, 
ovejerowding at the bottom of the agricultural 
ladder. Land (Veiling l.ogislatioris must reduce this 
di-^parity coii'^iderabU. To what extent the land 
ceiling measures will create an atmosphere for 
capital formation will depend on the nature of 
land ceilings and re-distrihiilion of land a coun¬ 
try adop!'^. The l(‘\el of ceiling is iuipcvrlant here 
from the points of view (a I the a?nour»l of 
surplus land to he obtai'ied arid dlspo<-(*d (d: and 
(})) ibe conditions it cnat^’s for iiicrca'-ing 
planned agricultural productivil\ with some sf^eial 
'.bici'tiv W/hen cornpared with other countries 
uhlcli have adopted land eeilingvS and dislribu- 
lion, the amuiiiil of surplus land wliich Indian 
States wdll have as a result of their respective land 
c-eiling measures seems to be negligible from the 
points of view of its effect on the phenomenon of 
excessive cmicentration of land in a few hands, 
and of the percentage the amount of surplus land 
will bear to th(‘ total an‘a. For instance, in Bihar, 
the total surplus land after fixing the ceiling will 
he possibly 1.5 lakh acres out of the total culti- 
vat(id area of 19.8 million acre®, Le., 7 per cent 
approximately of the total cultivated areas 
only 67,000 acres^^ in West Bengal and 250.000 
acres in Orissa.^” 

In China, about 40 per cent of the total 

12. Indian Dele fixation to China on Co^opera^ 
n'oj7. p. 128. 

18. The Statesman, (Cal.). 15.9.59. 

14. The Staletrnan, (Cal.), 20.3.59. 

15. The Statesman, (Cat), 26.9.59. 
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cultivated area were redistributed and 300 
million peasants were actually benefited- Land* 
(iwnership was atomised; an average holding was 
about 2 acres, but cu-c^peralivt* farming bec:anic 
the vehicle cf increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tivity.*'’ In flungary, the new lan<l reform 
allec'tcd a total of '^.2 million hectares of agri¬ 
cultural and woodland area or 38.8 pci cent of 
(Ik* land available, of wbicli some 1.9 nnlli<m 
were rapidly redistributed to 612.000 clainianfs. 
riie l.atifunda wert thus aniiihilalc<l.‘" The 
Ifeforrns introduf’ed in lJuinania e\[)r<)priale(l all 
pri\atc holdings in (xces^ of 50 hreiarej-. '1 be 
1915 reform affected 113,000 estates and inxjlved 
a total of 1.1 million fuclares ol wbidi 105 
nnllions were rcdislfibuted [o 8()0.000 (‘lainiaiifs. 
an average' of 1.2 heeJan.s per claimant,’^ 
Jugoslavia s^t n limil ol 25 to 35 beelan's oi 
arable land |)er holding arcordin;/ to tin* region. 

die t<;lal land pt*! holdirjg tit 15 brctai<‘s. 
Arras t*\eeeding 3 beefai<s ?e lak<*n awav from 
ihosn \v}u» did not cubi\af<’ (lie land llicjns(*l\es 
In P«»land. the larid a(T(Cl(Ml bv (he reform 
anioun{(‘d lo 21 |K*r c«*nl of tlu* agiicidliiial an<l 
w'odland areas dislril>uted among 198.000 
hoMitigs.*'* h, ilir j(>gi,n» a‘' a whole land le- 
fornis affected a fofal of 25 ficr e«‘nl <d Oic total 
agriMiltural and woodland an In Japim. 

the I ar^d Ifcbirnis fi| |^‘r», onK 29 pm 
fctii of all en!ii\af.)rs ouihh] all lami tbe\ 

lillefl and 20 pm ctnl of ihem were landless 
itnaniN. After the reform*- were ( oinpIt''ed 70 per 
♦ Mil of the ner.i >v(’re fnll owner*-. I»’ss (ban 
9 per rent were landless tenanls, while the r^*mairi- 
ing 21 per cent ownc<l somt* »>f the land thev 
tilled, ft is rsfiniated that 90 pci rent of the land 
i*- now in the hands of ov/rier-fc?nners.-^ 

These figures arc thcrnsches chajiicnt enough 
alroul the character of the ceilings of land and 
its rcdisfribiifion and the social reforms asso- 
eiatf'd with them. When compared with them. 
India does not seem to have touched even the 
frincT of fhc problem. Her measures arc. no 
doubt, not reactionary but also not very revolu- 

10. yew Eeortoniy in China b'. Dr. C^an- 
eliand. p. 62. 

17. The Economics of Communist Eastern 
Europe by Nicolas Spulcr. p. 235. 

Iff Ibid^ p. 232. 

19. IbUl, p. 232. 

20. Ibid^ p. 241. 

21. Land Reforms, U.N.O. 1951, p. 59. 


tionary in the sknae, in which the land' reforitt 
elsewhere have been. They do not solve even 25 
per cent of the problem of concentration or that* 
of the social reform. Wrong property in wrong 
hands still continues .to exist in great measures. 

A good deal of wrong notion prevails about 
(he immediate results of the Land Reforms based 
on low level of ceiling and of the distribution 
of the burplus land among the landless. Such 
mea.surcs are aften opposed on the grounds that 
lai ihcv cannot satisfy the land hunger of all the 
landless agrirultuvdl labourers numbering some 
00 million people in India; ibi nor can they 
solve lilt* problem of rural unemployment. Land 
R.ef<jrms have nowhere been meant to achieve 
llu^e gtials. in the first instant**", rhey are more 
.Ml in-liumerU nf sc^Jal surgical operatitm than 
that of the solutitm of the rural economic 
proliiems.*^- In fact, the immediate results of the 
L.U. in the lairopean Lornmunist countries have 
I»fr"t‘n the in(‘rea-e in ihe total number of the 
':nl)‘-istfnee units and rlwaif and small estates. 
The saint* is (rue of ('Inna. Only in the seeonil 
instance, wlien iht se.‘dwarf and subsistence units* 
fornu'd iheniselvi's inlti (‘o-oy>erati\es they tackled 
tht* problems iinemploy nienl anti pniduclivitv 
b\ erealing conditions of larue-srale exploitation 
of lantl aii'l ol litpiidjiion of b?;t‘kward melliods 
of eulfixation 

lhioPii \F or Hfm’mption 

f'rtibleij) of resumption of land for jiersonal 
cultivation is indireetlv the prtdilen) of rehabi* 
lifation of those landowners wht» own lands, but 
do not c ult ivalt? ihem pe rsonally or who get 
them tiillivated by farmers other than share¬ 
croppers itr hafaidars on terms as are settled 
between them. 'Phey arc. for all practical pur¬ 
poses. absentee landowners, matters little whether 
they are residents or non-residents of the village 
or lUika in which their lands lie. Those who 
actually reside near their lands^ but, at preseniy 
do not actually participate in cultivation should 
be classed a« Resident Absentee Landowners and 

22. “It should be noted that the significant 
changes in the structure of landowner.ship effected 
by the reform neither provided land for all the 
landless ptnsanlry nor solved the problem of 
over-population in the countryside.” 

The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe 
by Nicolas Spuler, 1957, p. 237. 
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should be allowed to resume land for personal 
cultivation, as defined above, only within a 
limited period of them, failing which the land- 
ownership right should vest in those who actually 
till them. Those who do not reside near their 
lands which are cultivated by others should be 
classed as Non-Resident Absentee Landowners 
and should, in no condition, be allowed to resume 
land even for personal cultivation as agriculture 
no longer forms the main source of income to 
ihein. Those who are not engaged in non- 
agriculfural persuits, but vet reside in towns for 
some purpo:?es, living mainly on agriculture as 
the chief source of iheir income, should he allowed 
to rc<5ume lands for personal cultivation only on 
tlie condition that they become, within a specified 
period of time, actual fiHers of their lands, 
failing which flic laridownerslnp right should 
vest in those who actually till them. Unconditional 
right to resume land fnr personal cultivation as 
defined in most of the Land Ceiling Rills in 
India, permitling the rullivation by hired labour 
on fixed wages y)ayaMe in kind or nsb. will not 
release soeir»-{eonontie forces wdiich will enable 
the rural ‘-(;ciefy to go ahead wdth vigour on 
socialist lines for ultimately having a .so<‘IaIi'tie 
pattern. 

Now fhc fyucshori is : what should be the 
ryuantum (;f lands tbeir owneis should be allowed 
to resur»ic for p'^rsonal cu]ti\afifm ? R(^:iional 
variations in soil-f uil^v and rlinintic conditions 
notwi!h>Jandin!J, uniformitv of standard on all 
India basis, in this respect, would surely ensure 
e<yuilv of justice to al! concerned. Uniformity of 
standard can be bad in term.s of some «i!andard 
aerc having n certain average agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity in relation to certain roct. in terms of 
which all other lands of different fertility are to 
be expressed. But different states Iiave adonted 
different standards in delA^rmining the ryuanttim 
of lards to be resumed bv their owners. For 
instance, in Andhra, the quantum is three family 
holdings; in Assam the maximum limit is 33 
acres; in Bombay it is three economic holdings 
(12 to 4o acres); in Jammu and Kashmir, it is 
2 acres of wet land or four acres of dry land and 
4 acres of w^et land or 6 acres of dry land 
re«{T>ertivplv;-'* in Bihar, it is one cellln" area 
(30 to 90 acres according to the classification of 


laiid*^), etc. Only in the Cochin area of Kerala, 
the tenants have fixity of tenure and the land- 
owners have no right of resumption. 

These states have, no doubt, legislated 
according to the diiections as given in the First 
Five-Year Plan regarding the quantum of lands 
to be resumed by their owners.^"* The problem 
of resumption is related with the p^’oblem of 
ceiling. The higher the level of ceiling, the 
greater is the quantum of land to be resumed 
and vice versa. In Japan, resumption even for 
personal cultivation is not permitted although 
tenancy is allowed to continue. But complete 
security of tenure has been assured to the tenants 
who could not acquire ownership.*® In India, 
the trend is towards bridging the gap between 
landownership and cultivation. Tenancy legis¬ 
lations are being made for enabling the various 
classes of tenants to acquire ownership right 
within a specified period of time by discharging 
certain obligations imyiosed on them And yet, 
the transition must he rapid and short, as what¬ 
ever be the intention of the legislators in legis¬ 
lating land reforms and tenancy laws, the worst 
of all evils our agriculture suffers today from, is 
the element of uncertainty the whole rural 
atmosphere is surcharged with. This uncertainty 
must go within the shortest tim** possible, and 
the consequences of the condilions aiising out 
of the socio'Ceonomie rclationchiyi must be soon 
established. The speedv and effective achievement 
of the objective is conditioned hy the amount of 


21 Thr B'har Land Reforms (Fixation of 
Ceiling on Land) Bill, 1959, p, 7. 

25. “Resumption should be allowed only for 
rulfivafion by the owmer himself or members of 
bis family and npto a limit of not more than 
thre^^ family holdings. A period may be pres¬ 
cribed. say five )ears, during which an owner 
may resume for personal cultivation. If he fails 
to do so during ihh period his tenants should 
have the right to bring land they cultivate.*’ 

26. In Japan, “as a result of the Land 
Reforms of 1946, most tenants were conferred 
ownership. All tenancy lands owned by the 
absentee landlords were allowed to re.tain upto 
2.5 acres of tenants’ lands, but were not permitted 
to resume it from tenants even for personal 
culMvation. The tenants, who did not get owner¬ 
ship had thus complete security of tenure.*' 
Indian Delegation to China on Co^operaHiort^ 

p. iia 


23. India 1959, p, 270-271. 
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genuine interest the land reform machinery takes 
in the land reforms. It is a matter of great 
regret that the persons who will be the benefi¬ 
ciaries of these land reform' acts are either too 
illiterate to understand their significance or too 
unconscipus to voice their demands or too poor 
to take recourse to law in cases of defiance by 
tlie landlords or too disorganised to utilise their 
collective strength to take advantage of these 
acts. In such circumstances, reforms go ahead 
of those who actually need reforms and the 
reformers who intentionally fail to make the 
needy reforms-conscious of llicir needs and 
necessities, and as such social thinking lags 
behind social reforms. We must cry hall to fur¬ 
ther legislations and wait till the gains from the 
previous ones are fully gathered in and consoli¬ 
dated. The thick veil of ignorance, indifference 
and helplessness on the part of the really needy 
must be pierced into by means of disseminating 
the knowledge of technicalities and subtleties of 
the land reforms acts, prior to the enactment of 
furlhfir land legislations. 

The Rate of Compensation 

In aa:ordancc with Article 31 of the Indian 
Constitution, all the Land Ceiling Bills in India 
have made provisions for the payment of compen¬ 
sation, at fixed rates to the landowners for their 
>urrendercd land in excess of ceiling area and 
also for their lands to be purchased by their 
tenants within and beyond the ceiling area. In 
the first case, compensation under the existing 
practice in most places is slated to work out to 
20 times the fair rent payable in 20 instalments.-^ 
In others, rates have been different for different 
classes of lands where lands have been classified 
on the basis of their soil, site, situation and irri- 
gational facilities. For instance, in Bihar, for five 
classes of lands the flat rates vary from Rs. 1,200 
to Rs 400 per acre. In Kerala, the rate will be 
based on the market value of land to be paid on 
a Slab basis, f.c., 60 per cent on the Ist Rs. 15.000 
f'f the total market value and a progressive re- 

27. ‘‘Compensation shall be payable in cash 
or transferable bonds or partly in cash or partly 
hi bonds and they will carry interest at the rale 
of two and a half per cent per annum from the 
date of issue and shall be payable during a period 

20 years. 

The Bihar Land Reforms BUI. 1959. p. 27. 


duction of 5 per cent for every succeeding unit of 
Rs. 15,000 of the market value. Very recently, 
the Panel of the Planning Commission on Land * 
Reforms have suggested an important departure 
with regard to compensation, inter alia, which 
should be 40 to 50 per cent of the market value 
of the particular land and payable in easy instal¬ 
ments with the proviso that compensation amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 5,000 and less should be paid in lump 
sum. Slab basis is progressive whereas flat basis 
is regressive. It would be physically more justified 
if Slab basis is accepted as the basis of the deter¬ 
mination of compensation, because that will result 
in more equitable distribution of wealth in the 
society and the society will drift along socialist 
lines. 

As regards the pui chase price of the land 
cither wiUuu or beyond tlie ceiling area to be 
paid to the rai>at or to the State by the under- 
raiyat for obtaiiimg rai^ati status, the rales differ 
in diflcnnil states, lor example, in Kerala, the 
purchase price payable by the tenants has been 
fixed under the bill at Iz times the rent payable 
immediately before the commencement of Lire Act 
or at the option of the teiianl, lO Limes the fair 
rent determined under tlie Act. it has applied the 
principle of progression to the payment of various 
sums exceeding tlie sum of Rs. 1^,000 as the pur¬ 
chase price to the landowners. For instance, on 
the first Rs. 15,000 of tlie purchase price, the full 
amount may be paid to the landlord but a pro¬ 
gressive reduction of 5 per cent for every succeed¬ 
ing units of Rs. 10,000 would be made. On 
amounts exceeding Rs. 145,000 only 30 per cent 
need be paid as compensation. In Bihar, varia¬ 
tion in rates has been determined in accordance 
with the variations in the relationship between 
tlie raiyat and the state, the under-raiyal and the 
state, and the under-raiyat and the raiyat and 
also with the fact whether raiyati status is to be 
acquired within or in excess of the ceiling area 
by the under-raiyat and the sums so determined 
would be paid in 20 equal annual instalments. 
Besides, the under-raiyat within the ceiling area 
of raiyat to acquire status of raiyat will have to 
prove his continuous possession over the land in 
question as under-raiyat for a period of 20 years 
prior to the date of the commencement of this Act. 
The under-raiyat in surplus land, to acquire 
status of a raiyat, will have to prove that he is an 
under-raiyat on the surplus land on the date it 
vests in the state and will have to moke an appU- 
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cation in this behalf in the prescribed manner and 
to pa> in the prescribed manner and within pres- 
‘ cribed period to the State Government the amount 
so specified, failing which within the said period 
he shall be liable lo be ejected. If these conditions 
are not reactionary, they are not rvolutionary as 
well. In view of the existing pitiable economic, 
social and educational conditions of the under- 
raiyats, it cannot be expected that the under- 
laiyat would be fulfilling all the proviMos attached 
to them for acquiring raiyati status. The pre¬ 
landlordism bias intended to maintain status quo 
in the existing sucio-econoink relationship is 
sufficiently exhibited by not providing easy and 
effective methods of changing landownership 
relation between the various parties engaged in 
cultivation. The (ffecl i>f these measures on the 
socio-economic change would be slow and halt¬ 
ing. in some case?, adverse, while in others, little 
c‘«mducive to the rapid tmiergence of m society 

c riarai teri.Hcd by a land tenure system in which 
lands belong to those who actually till them. .Sucli 
measures will accelerate eviction and ejectments 
of the under-raiyats who are generally much 
weaker in all respects, than the raiyats. In Com¬ 
munist countries, lancl*^ were (X)nfiscaled wdthoiil 
rompensatlon. In Japan compensation was paid 
hut its rate was nominal.-'^ What is needed in 
India is the peaceful, hut at lhc‘ same time suffi¬ 
ciently rapid and effective de-stratification of the 
various categories of people i^ngaged in our agri¬ 
culture for which genuine and well-intentioned, 
not window-dressing, land-legislations are neces- 
sary. 

flXATlON OK FMR KkM 

iSi present tenants are rack-renJtd. What 
should be the amount of fair rent? There are 
differences between ‘economic rent\ and Tail 
rent’. But before their differences are laid out, 
social objective of the rent policy will have lo be 
grasped. The fixation of rent should be subjected 
to a conscious social policy aimed at securing 
social justice for all without unduly weakening 
economic incentive.** 

The concept of rent so fixed as to yield a 
certain percentage of return on the market value 

28. Indi<in Delf*pation to China Co-operation, 
p. ll!l. 

29. Agricultural Legislation in India. Vol. 

VI* p. xLvn, 


of land is rejected on the ground of inter-relation- 
ship between the rent of the land and its market 
value which is itself, ti^ore often than not, deter¬ 
mined by its rental value. The concept of rent 
lixed as a multiple of land revenue assessment is 
also fraught with serious difficulties, such as 
(a) the absence of any uniform basis of assess- 
meiil. and (b) the absence of any clearlj recog¬ 
nized principles of investigation into tli^econr^- 
mic rent or net income, which may be taken as a 
clear surplus, lo find out the amount of assess¬ 
ment. So, rent may lie fixed in relation to gross or 
net produce.'**^ JN'ormally the maximum rent should 
l)e one-third of tlie gross produce,which should 
apply in uniformity Lo all tenancies, variations 
below tiie maximum being dependent upon the 
condition of the land and factors requiring local 
adjustment.-'- Perhaps, <me-lliird of the gross 
produce does not leave a fair margin of profit for 
the cullivaloi, taking into account his expenses of 
cultivation and other risks. So the First Five-Year 
Plan suggested one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
gross produce as a fair rent. Fair rent as deter¬ 
mined by the land legislations in the various 
states of India varies between one-sixth lo one- 
third of the gross produce. In Andhra Pradesh, ii 
is not lo exerted 50 per cent of the gross produce 
for lands under government irrigation sources, 
15 per cent in rase of dry lands and 28J per cent 
in case of irrigation by bailing. In Assam, the 
ciop-.sliare is not lo exceed one-fouilh where the 
cost of cultivation is not by the landlord, and one- 
fifth in other cases. The cash rent payable by a 
U nanl in permanently settled areas is not to ex¬ 
ceed 100 per cent of rent payable by his landlord; 
it is 50 i)ei* cent in temporarily settled areas. In 
Bihar, cash rent is not to exceed by more than 
50 per ct^nt of the reiitgl value, if the land is held 
under a registered base, and 25 per cent in other 
cases. The produce rent is not to exceed 7/20ths 
of the gross produce excluding chaff. In Rajasthan, 
the rent is not lo exceed one-sixth of the gross 
produce. In West Bengal, crop-share is not to 
exceed 5(^ per cent of the produce if the lijnd- 
lord contrihute.s the cost of cultivation, and 
10 per cent if he does not. In Madras, rent is not 
to exceed 40 per cent of produce for irrigation 

30 /6m/, p. XLVIl. 

31. Floud Commission Report^ quoted by the 
F. E. Com., p. 266. 

32. Agrarian Reforms Committee Report^ 
PEPSO, p. 28. 
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lands I (35 per cent where irrigation is aupple- 
mentary by lift irrigation) and 33i per cent in 
odier cases. In Bombay, the maximum rent is not 
to exceed one-sixth of the gross-produce or five 
times the land revenue, whichever in less. In 
times the land revenue, whichever is less. In 
Orissa, die maximum rent has been fixed at one- 
fourth of the gross produce but not exceeding 
4 to 6 mds. of paddy per acre. In the Punjab, 
rent is not to exceed one-third of the gross pro¬ 
duce or value thereof. 

This flat rate of fixation of rent is not fis¬ 
cally justified. Let here also progression be ap¬ 
plied and hence there should be exmeption limit, 
byond which only, rent may be imposed. Progres¬ 
sive scale of Maximum Rent may be as given 
below :— 

Acres of land Rate of irrigated Rate for non¬ 
land as percent- irrigated land 
age of gross pro- as percentage 
duoe. of gross pro¬ 

duce. 


00 acre to 5 

Nil 

Nil 

5 acres to 10 

1/10 

1/12 

10 acres to 20 

1/7 

1/8 

20 acres to 25 

1/5 

1/6 

25 acres to 40 

1/3 

1/4 


These rates may be allowed to vary accord¬ 
ing to the variation’ in the fertility of the soil. 
The system will have a double advantage: (a) one 
is that the rural society will be more egalitarian; 
(b) the other is that the surplus capacity of even 
the small and medium farmers will increase, and 
if properly mobilized by means of a net work of 
organisations with the purpose of collecting those 
small savings, the quantum of capital formation 
will expand so as to hold the economic develop¬ 
ment of the .country. The problem of losing 
incentive due to progression has been long ago 
settled, and as such progression will have no 
adverse effect on agricultural production. 

Pboblem of Transfer 

In recent years transfers of land have tended 
to defeat the aims of legislation for land re¬ 
forms. In the Second Five-Year I^an only mala- 
fide transfers were to be dealt with. But in the 
Third Plan, all transfers, ‘wbefhdr tibey be mala- 
7 


fide or faonafide, nude after die date af dift pobf 
Ucation of cdling proposals oir an ea^hoti date^ 
have been suggested to be proscribed.^ Presedpi 
tion of such transfers made mudi earlier than lint 
date of the publication of ceiling proposals would 
be more effective in multipying the fraud prac¬ 
tised by the landowners concerned. Besides, the 
future transfer of laud, except within the ceiling 
area both sides must be legally stopped. Bihar is 
going to do it.^^ Here in case of legally permis¬ 
sible transfer adjacent landowners i^ve been 
given preference to distant ones. Even in Japan 
the transfers of land have been severely restricted. 
In China though the transfers were permitted by 
law, they were discouraged in practice.’*^ So iu 
India, future transfer of land may be permitted 
only within the ceiling area both sides, i,e., neither 
the transferer, nor the transferee, will be per¬ 
mitted to enter into any land transaction, ex¬ 
change or mortgage, by which he will come to 
have lands in excess of the ceiling area. 

Method 

In any scheme of Land Reforms, the-nature 
of method to be adopted for the speedy and 
effective implementation of land policies is of 
great importance. It may be painful as in Russia 
or mildly painful as in China or Yugoslavia or 
painless as is assumed to be in India. The opera¬ 
tion being painful, mild or painless, defends 
much on how soon the expropriating landed 
gentry adjusts itself to the new way of life im¬ 
posed upon it willingly or un'willingly. In Eastern 
European Communist coimtries, the chief method 
employed was rousing class antagonism by various 
peasant strata systematically one against the other 
and using by the state all the weapons at its com¬ 
mand (taxation, obligatory deliveries of grain, 
credits, disposition of agricultural machinery, etc.,) 

33. Third Five-Year Pleat, The Draft Out¬ 
line, p. 96 

34. “No person shall, after the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, either by himself or through any 
other person acquire or possess by transfer, ex¬ 
change, lease, mortgage, agreement or settlement 
any land which together with the land, if any, al¬ 
ready led by him exceeds in the aggregate the 
ceiling area .”—The Bihar Land Reforms BUI, 
1959, p. 12. 

35. Indian Delegation to China on Co-opfira- 
tion, p. 185. 
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to dislodge the capitalist element from the village, 
to bring the medium and poor peasants into agri¬ 
cultural collectives and to increase both the crops 
and tlie marketable surplus.^*^ In China* ‘Crowd 
mind’ was brought into play.^’^ The agrarian 
society was divided into five categories ranging 
between landlords and landless. In the first 
round of the battle, the rest four categories were 
set up against the first category. The first cate¬ 
gory was vanquished; the position was consoli¬ 
dated. Then the rest three were set up against the 
second and again the same process had to be re¬ 
peated, till the last round of the battle was fought 
and won. In such countries, poor peasants and 
landless labourers became the builders of the new 
social order. 

In all the Communist countries, the ultiraale 
aim of land reform had been the end of private 
property in agriculture consequent upon legal or 
practical nationalisation of land. This was achieved 
in Russia by a single stroke, but in Eastern 
Europe, in a ‘succession of moves’ due to strong 
feeling of ownership in land.®® 

India believes neither in class antagunisru 
nor in the complete end of private property right 
in land consequent upon its nationalisation. She 
seeks to achieve the goal of classless and casteless 
society through ‘painless operation’ and hence her 
method of class reconciliation to be achieved by 
rousing social thinkinc to the level of accepting 
social change willingly and voluntarily. Trans¬ 
formation of society through transformation of 
heart first, and of mind, second, is a very pious 
and laudable method, but ‘painless operation’ is 
a relative concept. Social suffering in terms of 
human and material losses due to the continuance 
of land sv«tem of feudalistic exploitation of the 
really active and creative agents of agricultural 
production is decidedly much greater than what 
will result from a drastically painful operation. 
Non-acreptance of such analysis may be contro¬ 
versially justifiable, yet that little enables India 
to escape the evil consequences of time. India’s 
methods may be ideologically very consistent and 
spirihiallv sound and much nearer truth, but 

36. The Economics of Eastern European 
Countries by Nicolas Spulber, p. 225. 

37. New Economy in China by Dr. Gyan- 
chand, p. 66. 

38. The Economics of Eastern European 
'XcfuMries by Nicolas Spulber, p. 247, 


what is more important is that they will have 
nevertheless to be more prompt, effective, speedy 
and capable of yielding results much sooner than 
the alternative ones. Thai the concept that demo¬ 
cracy necessarily involves delay should be out¬ 
moded and outdated. The task before it is how to 
avoid such inordinate delay which causes so 
much unnecessary troubles. At least the method 
and machinery (Land Commission or ait Advi¬ 
sory body) adopted in India for the execution 
and implementation of the land policies are 
beyond doubt much time-consumuig, complex 
and complicated, much beyond the understanding 
of the person who really needs land reforms. 
Howsoever much we shun the ideology behind 
the ‘painful operation’ in the communist countries 
for arriving at similar goal, of course, through 
non-violent means, willy-nilly, we will have to 
accept the bitter truth that the most suitable 
persons for affecting reforms will be only those 
who themselves most need reforms. Land 
Commissions and Land Advisory Bodies®* as pro¬ 
posed in the Land Reform Bills of various States 
in India will not satisfy the aforesaid crilerion 
and as such the small and raedjum farmers^® 
and Iandles.s agricultural labourers need be 

39. “The Orissa Government shall constitute 
a Land Commission for the purpose of imple¬ 
mentation of land reforms. The Commission shall 
consist of seven members of whom three shall be 
officially and four to he nominated by the 
Government. They shall hold office for a period 
of three years from the dale of appointment.” 
—The Statesman (Calcutta), 28. 3, 1959. 

fii) Land settlement Advisory Board 
appointed at the sub-divisional level will carry 
the land reforms in Assam .—The Statesman 
(Calcutta), 17. 12. 59. 

(iii) “The work of transfer and all decisions 
pertaining to it were the responsibility of ten- 
man village Land Commission democratically 
elected by landlords, owner-cultivators ana 
tenants. Village Commissions elected a 20-man 
perfectural Land Commission of landlords, owner- 
cultivators and tenants in each of the 46 Per- 
fectures of Japan. This was an appeals body 
which ratified the decisions of the Village 
Commission .”—Land Reforms, U.N.O., p. 55. 

40. Small and medium farmers are those 
who have less than 5 acres of land per family 
consisting of five persons, one busbanA one wife 
and three children. 
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represented in majority on such bodies. For this, 
organisation among them will have to be fostered 
and developed so that they may be able to elect 
their representatives in requisite numbers to be 
sent to such bodies. As there is a Graduate- 
constituelicy, so there may be small and medium 
holders, and agricultural landless labourers’ 
constituencies separately for the purpose of 
electing members of the L.C. Seven out of ten 
members of the Land Commission on Thana 
level will be elected by these constituencies and 
the rest will be nominated by the Government of 
the state concerned. All the Thana level Land 
Commissions will be represented on the Land 
Commissions on sub-divisional level which, in 
their turn, will be represented on District Land 
Commissions. They will be represented on the 
State JjCvel Land Commission, which will be the 
ultimate body of appeal 

CONCLT’SION 

Ai broad outline of the ultimate objectives 
of Land Reforms in India has been attempted 
above. Agriculture should be reorganised with 
a view to not only stepping up food and raw 
material production both for internal and exter¬ 
nal purposes, but stepping up to an extent which 
is needed by the necessities of the Plan and its 
pattern should be the natural corollary of that of 
the Plan itself. Acceptance of Russian model of 
Planning will surely make agriculture the basis 
of the success of Planning. But unlike Russia, 
although like China, the major solution of the 
problem of rural unemployment and under¬ 
employment will have to be found out in the rural 
economy itself, particularly in agriculture Land 
Reforms will be the chief vehicle to achieve these 
goals through land ceiling determined on the 
basis of average availability of land per capita 
in each locality of more or less same type of 
fertility of soil and of personal cultivation which 
will mean active and creative physical parti¬ 
cipation in cultivation by the landowner in 
accordance with the principle “those who are 
cultivators must be owners and those who are 
owners must be cultivators,” in the first round 
of the battle, in which the objective of social 


revolution will be achieved. In the second round 
of the battle, the economic objective of in^ 
creased production to a certain extent as deter¬ 
mined by the needs of Planning, both internal 
and external and, of fuller and greater rural 
employment will be achieved. The ultimate lesidt 
will be the emergence of a new and egalitarian 
society characterised by the absence of the 
concentration of economic power, voluntary and 
enthusiastically willing co-operation of the rural 
people in the task of rural reconstruction and 
increased agricultural productivity and ever- 
increasing scope for the employment of over¬ 
increasing population. There will be no inter¬ 
mediary between the State and the cultivator. 
Resumption will be allowed to only those who 
will actually practise personal cultivation within 
a specified period of time. Fair rent will be 
based on slab rate,- not on flat rate. 

The method and machinery of change will 
neither be nationalisation of land and violent elimi¬ 
nation of Kulaks by the decree of the dictatorial 
State, nor Land Reforms through phased semi- 
violent elimination of all the exploiter classes by 
rousing class antagonism against one another. The 
executive body will be Land Commission or 
Land Advisory Body or Land Tribunal as against 
Workers Committee in Russia and Peasants’ 
Association in China. In Communist countries 
the executive body was manned by those who 
actually needed and believed in, the Land 
Reforms whereas in India the 70 per cent of the 
members of the ruling party which has this 
programme do not really believe in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

The technique of change will be neither 
imposition, nor forcing from above, rather rous¬ 
ing social thinking from below and consolidation 
of the gains from what has already been legis¬ 
lated will be more important than further 
legislation without consolidation. Land Reforms 
in a democratic country must not be ahead of 
social thinking, i.e., thinking of the class which 
truly needs them, and creating the a^ropriate 
type of social thinking for having an appropriate 
climate for a desired change, the task is more 
political than economic. 


THE ANDAMANS 

-‘The Sister Tenants of the Middle Deep' 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Though India is surrounded on three sides by 
the seas, infinitesimally small number of people 
have gone far into the sea, a distance which obli¬ 
terates the sight of the land from view. For cen¬ 
turies past sea voyage for a devout Hindu was 
banned. And it might have contributed to a large 
extent in the lack of enthusiasm in visiting the 
lands that lay beyond the waves. Fortunately for 
us this injunction has been removed by enterpris¬ 
ing people, and the rage for sea voyage has cor¬ 
respondingly increased. 

Whenever the question of a sea voyage is 
considered, one is apt to think of Europe, the 
U.S.A. and the Far-Eastern countries but there is 
a group of islands within the sovereign territorial 
jurisdiction of the Government of India which can 
satisfy not only an ardent desire of a sea travel 
but also the hunger for rapturous beauty, novelty 
and knowledge of men and things that are so close 
to us. Moreover, the cost can be met from re¬ 
sources of a limited purse. Nature with her ver¬ 
dure, undulating lands, tall towering trees with 
creepers around and undergrowth of varying 
sizes, with creeks and surfs eternally playing on 
the coasts soothing the years with constant music 
has very seldom been so bounteous in her grace 
to anv other part of India. 

These small islands occupying a central posi¬ 
tion in the Bay of Bengal have acquired strategic 
significance and is regarded as the “gateway of 
India from the East.” Falling on the trade route 
they provide a safe and quiet haven to the mari¬ 
ners needing safety and rest. 

The first attempt to colonise the Greater 
Andaman undertaken by Archibald Blair as 
a penal settlement met.with scanty success and the 
project was abandoned in 1796. During the 
Second Burmese War in 1852, the idea of deve¬ 
loping it into something of military importance 
was mooted again. It readily took shape in a pro¬ 
ject for convict settlement in 1855. At the close 
of ‘the Mutiny’ the place was thought to be very 
handy and a commission under Dr. F. ]. Mouat 
■»vas appointed in 1857 to make a survey of the 
i.slf(nds as completely as possible. Besides sub- 
micting a valuable report. Dr. Mouat wrote a 
masterly book. Adventures and Researches among 
the Andaman Islanders (1863), which is regarded 


as the authority on the subject. The office of the 
Chief Commissioner was created in 1872 and 
Field Marshall Donald Stuart was the first incum¬ 
bent. . 

The Islands were under uninterrupted 
occupation of the British, in the name of the 
Indian Government till 1942, when it was over¬ 
run by the Japanese forces during the Second 
World War. 

On the 29th of December 1943, Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose landed in the South 
Andaman to take possession of the Islands on 
behalf of the Azad Hind Government and un¬ 
furled the national flag amongst wild enthusiasm 
of the local people. On the 8th January, 1944, 
the administration was taken over by the Indian 
representative. In memory of the grand 
occasion and for the services rendered to the 
Andamanese in protecting them from Japanese 
atrocities, the Great Andaman has been declared 
as Subhas Dwip, though not officially recognised, 
by the Andamanese themselves. It was re¬ 
occupied in 1945 by the British but soon 
after brought under the Government of India in 
1947. 

As soon as one begins to lose sight of the 
land, and the whole attention is engrossed by 
the vastness of the seas the words of Lord Byron 
come to the mind : 

“Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 

form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time,— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving—^boundless, endless, and sublime. 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the invisible, even from out thy slime. 

The monsters of deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 

alone.” 

The dark deep blue Ocean is rolling on 
from eternity that is past, will flow till eternity 
that awaits the future without end. 

On this vast expanse of water, the Andamans 
and the Nicohars are like dots and specks of 
green uneven land raising their heads from a 
few to a few thousand feet above the surface of 
the sea. These have been poeUcally described as 
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^the chain of islands looking like heads in the 
bluest of the blue sea of the Bay of BengaL” 
Unless one has personal experience of the 
“blueness” of the water, which is inky black, it 
is difficult to make an idea of the character of 
the immeasurable dark liquid that surrounds the 
large number of islands that go to make it a 
‘beauty spot of India.* 

The geologists say that the islands are the 
visible summits of a 'submarine range connected 
with the Arakan Yoma of Burma between Cape 
Negris and Achin Head, Sumatra.’ There are 
two major groups in the division of the islands; 
the Andamans and the Cocos Is. forming the 
summit of the one, and the Nicobars of the 
other. 

The Great Andaman (9ubhasDwip) is composed 
of five islands, four straits dividing the one from 
the other. Coming from North to South, they 
are Austen Street, Homfrey’s Street, Middle or 
Andaman Strait and the Macpherson’s Strait. 
The total area of the Andamans is 2,508 sq. 
miles and that of the Nicobars, 635. Very close 
to the main island are the Landfalls Is. to the 
north. Interview Is. to the west, the Labyrinth 
Is. to the south-west and Ritchie or the 
Andaman Archipelago to the east, separated by 
the Diligent Strait. Lying 31 miles south across 
Duncan Passage and measuring about 26 miles 
hy 16 miles is the Little Andamans. The outly¬ 
ing islands are the North Sentinel, 28 sq. miles, 
18 miles off the West Coast; the Barren Is. 1,158 
ft. above the sea, a marine volcano; and the 
Nai’Condam, 2,330 ft., an extinct volcano, are each 
71 miles from the east coast 

The islands forming the Great Andamans 
consist of North Andaman, Middle Andaman, 
South Andaman, Baratang and the Rutland. They 
are composed of hills “enclosing very narrow 
valleys, the whole being covered with dense 
tropical jungle.” 

'The hills, which add to the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery of the place show a 
tendoicy to rise higher on the eastern than on 
the western side, and some of them disclose not 
an inconsiderable height. For instance, the 
Saddle Peak, in the North Andaman, is 2,400 ft. 
above sea level. Mount Diavolo, behind Cuthbert 
Bay, is 1,678 ft. in the Middle Atidaman. South 
Andaman possesses three, viz., Mt. Koiob, 1,50S 
ft., Hairriet, 1,193 ft. and Cholungo Range, 
1,068 ft Tbs Rutland has only one, the Ford’s 


Peak, 1,422 ft. The little Andaman is rtttheir 
flat in comparison to the Big Brother, ex-, 
ception being noticed in its northern region. 

The Andamans is a group of 204 islands, 
the five going to make the Great Andamans are 
very close and are treated as one unit. The area 
is 290 miles in length and 32 miles in width 
thus measuring about 2,580 sq. miles. The 
Nicobars is a cluster of seven large and 12 small 
islands and stand between Little Andaman and 
Sumatra. 

The Andamans has a coast line extending 
over 1,200 miles and it thus provides a fishing 
area of about 18,000 sq. miles. There arc quite 
a good number of harbours of which the Port 
Blair (located in the Chatham Island and 
connected by a causeway with the South Anda¬ 
man) is much known for its frequency of visits 
of the vessel from the mainland. It is 780 miles 
from Calcutta. 740 miles from Madras and 360 
miles from Rangoon. The other points which 
are regarded to be very near to it are Car 
Nicobar, 140 miles; Nancowrie Harbour, 225 
miles; Great Nicobar, 265 miles; Narcondam, 
105 miles and Baren Island, 71 miles. 

There are a number of other safe harbours 
on the coasts which are deeply indented. Start¬ 
ing northward from Port Blair the harbours are 
principally located on the east coast. They are 
Port Meadows, Colcbrook Passage, Elphinstone 
Harbour (Homfrey’s St.), Steward Sound, Port 
Cornwallis. On the west coast fall the Temple 
Sound, Interview Passage, Port Anson or 
Kwangtung Harbour, Port Campbell, Port Mouat 
and Machpherson’s Strait. Some of these are 
very capacious and it may be safely said that 
they do not exhaust some other points which 
can provide safe anchorages for sea going vessels. 

The ports enjoy the additional advantages of 
being comparatively free from dangerous 
cyclones, though they fall within the influence of 
practically every one that blows in the Bay of 
Bengal. The peculiar position that these islands 
occupy has been regarded to be “of the greatest 
importance because of the accurate information 
relating to direction and intensity of storms” 
which they are capable of communicating to the 
vast amount of shipping in this part of the 
Indian Ocean. There is no other point in the 
whole Bay which can compare with the Anda¬ 
mans in this respect 

The eBmate is tropical bnt the contfaraons 
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sea breeze robs abnost the whole of its sultriness. 
The temperature varies between 24° C and 
30.5°C. where the average rainfall is near about 
125 inches. 

South Andaman is the most important 
amongst all the islands from every point of 
view. It is the seat of the administration and 
all the essential offices, banks, markets, schools, 
hospitals and dispensaries, etc., are located in 
this island. In the pre-independence days, and 
so long as it was not declared unfit for safety 
to its inhabitants, the Ross island harboured the 
white colony, officers and men of the battalion, 
government officials including the Governor or the 
Chief Commissioner. There are still vestiges of 
pomp and pageantry, the marks of royal style of 
living, which only speak of days that are gone. 
Cone is also the British rule over India. But 
nature has been unkind to it and the large crack 
or crevice that the island has developed is a 
sure sign or indication that it should be aban¬ 
doned; arid ahuiidoneel this has been. There is 
one other fairly big island (I forget the name) 
which was once inhabited with most of the 
.imenities of modern life, hut there is now clear 
proof tif its gradual subsidence and it is appre¬ 
hended that in the course of a limited time it 
might disappear under the deep blue waters of 
the Andaman Sea. 

In tlie Andaman^ would he found “relics of 
the <‘arliesf stages of cultural evolution in the 
life of the aboriginal inhabitants who are the 
dfscfndanls of tribes that settled here thousands 
of years ago and are perhaps among the most 
ancient men living on earth.” In the opinion of 
the anthropologists all these, about twelve in 
number, come from one race of negritos 
with one fundamental language for all with 
variations that are very well marked. It has been 
accepted by specialists in the line that “the 
Andamanese are of extreme ethnological interests, 
as probably, preserving in their persons and 
custom.'t, owing to an indefinite period of 
complete isolation, the last pure remnant of the 
oldest race of man in existence.** 

The Nicobarese are looked upon as belong¬ 
ing, by closer affinities, to the Far Eastern races. 
They, most probably owe their origin to the 
Indo-Chinese, “as distinguished from the Tibeto- 
Bunnese or Malay tribes or nation.** 

There are about twelve distinct tribes or 
divisions of the race. These have been broadly 


divided into—(i) The Yerwa (northern) group 
which include the Chariar (or Chari), Kora, 
Tabo (or Bo), Year and Kede tribes. 

(ii) The Bojigngiji (southern) group which 
have the Bea, Balwa, Bojigyab, Juwai and Kol 
tribes: and 

(iii) The outer Group, or the Onge-Jarwa 

tribes. ^ 

Excepting the Balwa which are principally 
found in the Archipelago, the Onge in the 
Little Andaman and the Jarwa in the North 
Sentinel and parts of the South Andaman and 
Rutland Island, almost all the other tribes are 
found distributed over the Great Aoidaman. 

Though all the tribes have something in 
common in respect of the “forms of the huts, 
bows and arrows, and canoes, of ornamentation, 
female's clothing, hairdressing and utensils, of 
tattooing and language”, yet the differences in 
details are well marked and cannot escape the 
trained eye of an earnest student. 

It is almost certain that the different tribes 
have no general intercourse and are unable to 
carry their ideas to others through speech. 
Their relations to other tribes are not very 
hostile and arc usually courteous if known. 
With the strangers, they are rather hostile and 
in this respect the Jarwas have acquired a 
special distinction. Perhaps this is not without 
a rea.son. Most probably “boats from the main¬ 
land stopped at one of the islands from time to 
lime searching for water,” and as Suydam Cutting 
says in fke Fire Ox and other Years, “fascinated 
by the pygmies, seized with an ambition to take 
them home as curiosities, the vistiors seem to 
have effected several successful kidnappings, and 
the Andamanese became increasingly hostile to 
all visitors.’* Rut there are exceptions and it is 
not often “that the shipvrrecked mariners find 
the people not very hostile but sometimes friendly 
and helpful.** 

Intellectually these people fall far below the 
modem civilized races of the world, whild on 
the other hand they show themselves “immea¬ 
surably superior in mental capacity to tlm 
highest of the brute beasts.** The children show 
bright intelligence which stage they reach early. 
^ adult would be like a boy of 10 or 12 of the 
civilized people. They have no gods so to say 
but harbours in the mind -fear of evil spirits of 
wood, of the sea, disease,. ancestors, and would 
try as much as possible to avoid acts displsas^ 





ing. to them. “There ie neither cmemoniai 
worship, nor propitiation.” 

As in tradional societies, there are certain 
customs with regard to puberty and marriage 
and these with some differences are observed by 
all tlie tribes in some form or other. Each sect 
has its QWJS limitations in sexual matters amongst 
close relations. “The tattooing and painting of 
the body with clay, oils, etc., are partly cere¬ 
monial. By the material and design are shown 
sickness, sorrow, festivity and unmarried state.” 

When afflicted with grief the heads are be¬ 
smeared with a special kind of clay and mourn¬ 
ing is observed by refraining from dancing. They 
have their own peculiar way of disposal of the 
dead. Babies find a resting place under the floor 
of the parents’ huts. Burial of the dead is com¬ 
mon with the exception of respectable persons 
who arc hung up in the trees. In some cases the 
bones of the dead are kept as mementoes and also 
used as curative of pain and in prevention of 
disease. 

The Andamanese are rather short statured 
w ith 58-58.i" ft>r the male and 54" for the female; 
iiie average weight of the body is 96/97 lbs. and 
87 lbs., respectively. In proportion to the figure 
the hands and feet are small though w'ell shaped, 
rhe skin is smooth, “.■‘atiny and slieeny black.” 
The heads are covered with curly tufts of sooty 
l)lack to yellowish brown hair which look like so 

many rings. The figures of men 
are well developed and muscular 
and not very odd-looking though 
not very ntlraclive. The women 
are given to early stoutness and 
develop steatopygy—enlarged 

buttocks. Distended stomachs are 
common among the children. 

Each crinkly head has a shaved 
part, about quarter of an inch 
wide down the centre. The 
shaving is done with the help of 
‘knives’ made from fine hard¬ 
wood. 

There are not many domestic 
in^lements in the family. The 
few that are found ate wooden 
receptacles carved from wood. 

There is very seldom found any¬ 
thing of metal and if there be 
any it must have trickled down 
from cmitres where they are in 
use. 


Of the Andanumese as a whole the Onfes idiQW 
more of community or village life than the others. 
They construct semi-permanent villages in 
jangle just a little distant from the coast line. 
These huts look like large hives wherein the 
whole colony swarm like bees. They are a roving 
sort of people without any fixed abode to stick to. 
As Cutting writes: “Since sanitation is not one 
of the achievements of the Andamanese, their 
villages become filthy after a few weeks. When 
the stench, largely from decayed sea-food, assaults 
even their insensitive nostrils, they pick up and 
move on to another site, for the islands are not 
over-crowded, and there is an unlimited choice 
of locations.” 

There is not much of fight amongst these 
primitive people and having plenty of food for all 
and land to spare and also because the wants are 
few, they find no valid reason to fall out and 
break each other’s heads. It is very easy with 
them to obtain food and drink and almost with 
no effort. “Living in a pre-agricuUural age,” 
with not much of the benefits of the human race 
derived from civilization, “they are absolutely 
self-sufficient.” 

At the beginning of the present century it 
was usual with the males to mature at 15, and to 
live u]) to 60 or 65. Almost the same was the case 
with the female.s. The marriage would take place 
at about 18 and they would live a little longer 
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than their male counterpart. The child-bearing 
age was considered between 16 and 35. With the 
lapse of time and not altogether without the little 
touch of ‘civilization’ in the middle of the pre¬ 
sent century: “the life span in these tribes is 
short. Forty years is a ripe old age. Girls are 
married off early and sometimes bear children at 
twelve or thirteen. It is early development and 
early death,” remarks an observer. 

Whatever efforts have been made for ‘civilis¬ 
ing’ the Andamanese have so far failed. The 
pygmies show a positive talent for “picking up 
the worst traits and afflictions of the civilized 
men”. They contact disease rather quickly. An 
attempt to establish a colony, strangely enough, 
by the Burmese, near Port Blair, many years ago, 
resulted in spreading the diseases of civilization 
to far distant parts of the islands and it was esti¬ 
mated at the lime that it had helped in the deci¬ 
mation of nearly half of the population. 

The male display considerable muscular 
strength but their vitality is incoinmesurate with 
physical vigour. They are exceedingly fond of 
games and have “indigenous blindman’s buff, 
leap-frog and hide-and-seek.” They are very 
fond of chase and fishing which chiefly supply 
them with a part of their daily diet. Next to chase, 
they are given to dancing, almost a daily even¬ 
ing or night recreation. It is not uncommon to 
find the dance being continued through several 
nights in succession. 

They usually are a sort of carefree people 
and are not given to storing of articles of food, 
even water. They carry fire with them every¬ 
where having acquired no knowledge for its pro¬ 
duction. They would carry over long distance a 
smouldering log in a way that won’t let the fire 
extinguish. 

In family life they are monogamous and 

show a preference for marrying outside the 

family. Divorce is not very common and rare 

after the birth of a child. Marriage after the 

death of the other partner is encouraged. There 
is no quarrel over caste and intermarriage be¬ 
tween neighbouring tribes, preferably arranged 
by parents, are frequent. Adoption of other’s 
children is very common and it is a bond not only 
between different families but also different 
tribes. 

They are very good climbers and runners 
and would cover long distances at a very rapid 
pace. Hunting for food ta the chid'oo^atioB in 


life; and “all industries arise out of the personal 
necessities of the people. They make their own 
weapons, bows and arrows, harpoons and spears, 
strings and nets of strings, baskets and mats, un¬ 
glazed circular cooking pots, bamboo baskets, 
canoes hollowed out of tree trunks.” 

Strictly speaking they have no ‘government 
worth the name; nor one is necessary for thek 
way of living. There is one recognised ^ead who 
is shown much respect. He commands ’obedience 
which is guided by the interests of the members 
of the sept or tribe. 

By nature the Andamanese are gentle and 
courteous to each other; “considerate to the aged, 
the weakly or the helpless .... kind to their 
wives and proud of their children; but when 
angered, cruel, jealous, treacherous and vindic¬ 
tive and always unstable.” 

As nature has produced without human 
labour, the food of the Andamanese consists of a 
good deal of fruit, roots, etc., from the vege¬ 
table kingdom, and the animal world supplies 
fish, turtle, its eggs, pork and the like. They cook 
their food whenever possible and show a prefer¬ 
ence for a steaming food. They haye no domes¬ 
ticated animal save and except a dog here and 
there, a habit introduced by the Englislunen after 
their advent. 

The forests provide the grandeur to the 
Islands as well as the best revenue. An area of 
about 2,500 sq. miles, nearly 80 per cent of the 
total is covered with huge trees and other vege¬ 
tations including bamboos and canes. The adminis¬ 
tration budgeted from this source an income of 
Rs. 1.16 crores in a total of Rs. 1.59 crores in 
1960-61. The main timbers are Padauk {Pterocar- 
pus dalbergioidcs), Andaman Red Wood, Gurjan 
{Dipterocarpus turbinatus) and Papita or Papya 
(Sterculia ccmpanulata) found very suitable for 
matches (boxes, sticks, etc.), box shooks, cores of 
lamin-boards, insulation boards, packing cases, 
etc. 

Other timbers of considerable value are 
Kokko {Albizzia Lebbek), C]!huglam {TerminaUa 
bUdata and Myristica Irya)^ marble wood and 
satin wood, Pyinma {lagerstroofnia Flos Regi' 
nae), etc. 

Next to timber cocoanuts take the position in 
respect of economic products with an assured ex¬ 
port market. Copra and coir hdp local industries 
the products of Which nra exported. - ^ 

Rice forms the principal crop of the loUfiKb 
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ntid more acreage is absolutely necessary for re- 
liabilitation of refugees in increasing the popula¬ 
tion rapidly. The climate is suitable and agri¬ 
cultural labour, some with long experience, are 
available in plenty. Moreover, the region is de¬ 
pendent oji imported food, a great drawback in 
its economy; 

Plantations of arecanuts, coffee, lea, rubber 
liave already taken root and are showing signs of 
promise. Jute, cashewnuts, cloves, oil palms, soya 
t)eans and cotton have been introduced especially 
in the Nicobars and they hold out good prospects 
of acclimatization. 

■The common fruits of the islands, some of 
which have naturally been carried there, the 
pumpkin, cucumber, lauki, brinjal, beans, lobiya, 
beetroot, radish, turnip, etc. Papya, citrus, banana, 
^uava, mango and pineapple (which has the best 
promise) are rather common. It is doubtful if 
iho soil and climate would take orange very 
kindly in their fold. 

Both the Andamans and the Nicobars 
have the edible birds’ nest, which is no where 
found in the Indian territory and guano or 
birds’ droppings, products which have a ready 
market. Honey and wax are of secondary import¬ 
ance, though the Andamanese show a special liking 
for honey. 

Fish abounds in the coasts and it forms one 
of the chief food of the islanders. Sea-cucumbers 
(irepangs) are common and the people have 
acquired a remarkable skill in bagging them. 

There is not a great variety of animals in 
the forest, the most common being deer, which 
is not indigenous, pigs, rats and a few others. 
Snakes most of which are non-poisonous are 
found here and there. Birds of restricted variety 
add to the islands’ beauty. There are a few 
peacocks, imported brand, roaming in the Ross 
Island, the old seat of the Governor. 

But for its Penal Settlement Subhas Dvvip 
would not have attained the importance that i.s 
attached to its name and fame or notoriety. 
The flower of India, the redoubtable fighters 


for India’s war of indep^dence» 
fought an unequal fight throughout a 
extending over a century outside and within 
jails. Some have Jived in the dingy cells for 
over sixty years at a stretch. Most of them 
languished in the deadly atmosphere of prison^ 
life aggravated by the wilfully vicious adminis¬ 
tration of men in charge, rogues, guarding the 
destiny of the prisoner, primarily, from a 
distance of at least 700 miles, or more, i.e, 
Calcutta and Simla and literally from a distance 
of 6,000 miles that is London with the help of 
local devils. Some prisoners have lost their 
lives in the most horrible conditions and most 
have been forced to live a life in an inferno 
worse than the Hell itself. A description of the 
tortures and humiliations that were showered on 
those whose only fault was their love of their 
Motherland would always fall short of actual 
happenings. Every news had been suppressed 
and every cry had been smothered, every 
objection or feeble resistance to the whims and 
caprices of the jail authorities were met with 
most cruel treatment than any that a human 
diabolical brain could device. 

There were also a large number of non¬ 
political convicts in the infamous jail, the fero¬ 
cious nature of some of whom were fully utilized 
in adding heinousness to the punishment of the 
politicals that were frequently inflicted with the 
utmos* severity. 

Far far away from the mainland and 
surrounded by the high seas extending over 
hundreds of miles it would certainly prove to be 
an ideal place for keeping prisoners who would 
be snatched away from the contamination df 
nearness of their relatives. T. he climate was 
deemed to be most suitable as a substitute for 
or a more potent instrument than the gallows 
because malaria and the others deathly disease 
would complete the process of decimation- in a 
very civilised way in a place to which the rule hf 
law had bid good bye. 

(To he Continued) 




THEY SAVE LIVES ON A GLOBAL SCALE 

Doctors and Scientists of the United Nations World Health Organization combine to 

eliminate disease throughout the world. 

By LOUIS CASSELS 


Promptly at nine o’clock each morning, 
seven days a week, 52 weeks a year, a 
group of medical experts meets in a chart 
room at the headquarters of the World 
Health Organization, overlooking the placid 
blue waters of Lake Leman at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

For more than an hour, they study 
reports that have arrived from distant capi¬ 
tals during the night. Then they draft a 
fact-filled bulletin which is broadcast over 
powerful radio transmitters to every 
national public health office in the world. 

This anxiously-awaited bulletin is the 
daily intelligence summary of mankind’s 
global war against disease. It alerts health 
officials everywhere to th^ spread of epide¬ 
mics. It tells them when fecial quaran¬ 
tine measures are needed to ® 

outbreak of some ancient scourge like small¬ 
pox or yellow fever. 

The value of an international warning 
system can scarcely be overestimated. Jet 
aviation and other modern means of trans¬ 
portation have shrunk the earth to the point 
where no nation, however high its own 
health standards, can afford to be compla¬ 
cent about disease on the rampage in other 
areas. Today, a typhus louse or a plague 
flea brushed off the rags of a beggar in an 
Asian bazaar can be in New York or Oslo, 
Sidney or Chicago, within a few hours. 

The organization that mans the inter¬ 
national ramparts against this ever-present 
menace is known throughout the world by 
its initials, WHO-^World Health Organiza¬ 
tion. Established in June, 1948, as a self- 
governing auxiliary of the United Nations, 
its membership how com|>rises approxi¬ 
mately 100 countries, and its services are 
made available to more than 20 other small 
countries, colonies, and territories which 
cannot afford full membership. Although 


WHO maintains close working relationships 
with other United Nations agencies, it has 
fromi the beginning steered its own course. 
Ignoring the political tensions which beset 
other international bodies, it wages a single- 
minded fight against the maladies of mind 
and body which are the common enemies 
of the whole human race. 

The need for such an organization was 
vividly demonstrated by a crisis that arose 
in Egypt while WHO was still in the pro¬ 
cess of being formed. On September 22, 
1947, a frightening message reached the 
WHO Interim Commission at its temporary 
quarters in Geneva. A cholera epidemic 
had broken out among merchants, gathered 
from all parts of Egypt for the annual date 
fair at El Korein. Before quarantine 
measures could be invoked, the merchants 
had scattered in panic. Cholera is a deadly, 
highly-contagious disease that can decimate 
a country’s population if it gets out of hand. 
And, as history has proven repeatedly, it is 
no respecter of national frontiers. 

The message from Egypt caused grave 
concern at Geneva. For 30 years, quaran¬ 
tine measures had successfully maintained 
a “west wall’’ that kept cholera fromi break¬ 
ing out of its endemic breeding grounds in 
Asia. If it now swept uncontrolled over 
Egypt , the dread disease would’ almost 
surely leap over that wall and keep going. 

The WHO Interim Commission wasted 
little time debating whether it had autho¬ 
rity to act. Within hours, it flashed mes¬ 
sages to vaccine laboratories in Paris, 
London, and Bombay, asking them to rush 
every possible dose of cholera vkccine to 
Egypt. In the United States, stocks of 
vaccine were rushed to airports with motor¬ 
cycle siren escorts to clear the way. ,,'3Pbe 
U.S.S.H. and India dispatched sup|>has. 
Within a short time, ^,000,000 .do4^i^ 
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onough to vaccinate every man, woman, 
nnd child in Egypt—had arrived in Cairo. 

The “cholera airlift,” unprecedented in 
medical history, saved the day. Although 
the epidemic took 20,472 lives in Egypt be¬ 
fore control measures took hold, WHO was 
able to advise public health offices on 
February 18, 1948, that Egypt was entirely 
free of cholera. The wall had 
held. 

Ten years later, another 
great epidemic erupted in 
Asia, and once again WHO 
provided a striking demons¬ 
tration of effective inter¬ 
national co-oneration against 
disease. On May 4, 1957, an 
urgent msessage from its 
Singapore regional office 
notified WHO headquarters 
of an influenza outbreak that 
had sweot down out of North 
Communist China. Influenza 
is one of the diseases that 
WHO watches most closely. 

Health officers grimly recall 
the great pandemic of 1918- 
19, which covered the whole 
world, taking more than* 

15,000,000 lives. Since no one 
knows when an equally viru¬ 
lent strain in influenza may 
appear again, any hew epi¬ 
demic is the signal for swift 
precautions. 

Samples of the virus were 
flown immediately fromi 
Singapore to the World In¬ 
fluenza Center in London, 
and to the International In¬ 
fluenza Center at Montgo¬ 
mery, Alabama, both WHO 
affiliates. Working around 
the clock, medical techni¬ 
cians in these laboratories and 
Reed Army Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
quickly'confirm)^ that the Asian epideinic 
was caused by a brand new strain of in¬ 
fluenza virus—a mutation of the long- 
familiar Group A virus. 

Health officials knew now that they 
had to act fast. Quarantine measures are 
useless against influenza. It would be just 
a matter of weeks before the epidemic 
reached America, Europe, and pther con¬ 


tinents. Drug manufacturers in the 
States and other countries went to wbrk Ih' 
produce vast quantities of vaccine effective 
against the new virus. Mass inoculation 
programs were begun. The American 
Medical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, and other leading private 
health organizations mobilized the nation’s 


come. 

The “Asian flu” epidemic spread over 
the entire world within five months after 
the first warning. Fortunately, the imw 
virus strain proved to be relatively miM.'- 
Although an estimated 80,000,000 Americana- 
contracted respiratory ailments that fall: 
and winter, there was no public panic aja^ 
the death-rate rose only slightly above 
normal. Other countries had a similar 
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A boy from Saigon, Soutli Vietnam, an inhabit of a 

camp, is given an injection as a. preventive mcastim ?. i 


at. Walter resources to cope with whatever m^ht 
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perience. The precautions touched off by been cut to half—^to 150,000,000 sufferers 
WHO’s alert had proved their value. And and 1,500,000 deaths. 

had the “Asian flu” virus been as deadly It would be a hopeful picture—if man 

as its 1918-19 predecessor—as it might well had plenty of time in which to finish the 
have been—the world-wide health mobili- job of eradication that has been so well 


zation would doubtless have saved million.*: 
of lives. 

Mustering international defenses against 
epidemics is one of the more dramatic res¬ 
ponsibilities of WHO. But it has also taken 
on many other tasks of at least equal 
importance to world health. 


begun. But in 1955, WHO began to receive 
disquieting reports from its field-workers 
in Java. Instead of dying when they 
alighted on walls drenched with D|)T, some 
mosquitoes were flying away with 
impunity. 

Similar reports were soon coming in 
from other areas, including 



the southern part of the 
United States. The evidence 
was unmistakable. Some 
strains of the anopheles were 
developing resistance to DDT. 

WHO experts took stock of 
the situation. Bv alternating 
DDT with other insecticides, 
such as dieldrin. they would 
continue effective spraying 
campaigns for perhaps 1(> 
more years. But 1965 was the 
deadline. Unless malaria was 
eradicated fromi the world by 
that time, the golden oppor- 
tGnity would be lost forever. 

The expert report was laid 
before WHO’s top governing 


body, .the World Health 


Home for abandoned children near Albpn«, Greece Assembly, at its annual 

meeting in 1955. The As- 
One of these tasks—^which has lately sembly voted overwhelmingly to set up 


turned into a race against time—is the 
eradication of malaria. Malaria is the 
world’s most prevalent disease. Spreads 
from person to person by the blood-sucking 
anopheles mosquito, it afflicts the entire 
population with chronic, debilitating chills 
and fever. It causes economic losses runn¬ 
ing into many billions of dollars each year, 
and is the greatest single drag on progress 
in scores of newly developing nations. 

When WHO set its sights on the 
elimination of this ancient curse, 12 years 


a special fund to finance an all-out 
drive against malaria in the next few 
years. 

Dr* M. G. Candau, Director General of 
WHO, estimates that a total expenditure of 
about $600,000,000 will be required to finish 
the job of malaria eradication within the 
next five years. About 55 per cent of the 
money will come from the public health 
budgets of the nualaria nations themselv^. 
Another 35 per cent is expected from? such 
sources as the U. S, International Co¬ 


ago, the world’s annual malaria toll was 
300,000,000 sufferers and 3,000,000 deaths. 
Since that, time, DDT-spraying campaigns 
carried out with WHO help have eradicated 
malaria from; nine countries, and have 
begun to bring the disease under control 
in 51 others. The annual toll has already 


operation Administration and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. That leaves up¬ 
wards of $50,000,000 to be raised from 
voluntary contributions from other govern¬ 
ments, private foundations, and individuals. 
To date, about $20,000,000 in pledges has 
been received. 





'mEY MtE LIVES ON A GLOBAL SCALE 


’‘TKe eradication of malaria is within 
our reach for the first time in history,” 
Doctor Candau said recently. “Plans for 
world-wide action have already been pre¬ 
pared. Health workers are equipped with 
the neqpssary knowledge and experience. 
The success or failure of this important 
undertaking now depends on the extent to 
which the more privileged members of the 
world community support it, and on the 
limeliness of that support.” 


Malaria is onlv one of many 
chronic communicable diseases 
against which WHO is waging 
global war. Here are some of 
the other major campaigns 
currently under way: 

Yaws, a horribly disfiguring, 
disease characterized by open 
sores on the face and body, 
afflicts some 50.000.000 neople, 
cijpecially children, in tropical 
areas. It can be cured by a 
single shot of penicillin, costing 
about 25 cents. WHO’s first 
mass campaign against yaws 
was begun to Haiti in 1950. At 
that time, surveys indicated 
that about 80 per cent of the 
rural population was suffering 
from yaws. Within three years, 
the disease had been eradicat¬ 
ed. The total cost of the pro-) 
gram, financed by the Haitian 
government with some help 
from WHO. was only a small 
fraction of the economic gains 
achieved during the first year 
by the return of 100,000 men 
to productive work: Mass cam¬ 
paigns against yaws are now 
under way in Nigeria and 
Indonesia, and programs are 
•being planned in many other 
countries. 


infectious disease, and that treatment' with 
sulfone drugs can eure a good proportion 
of cases, 

WHO experts have been carrying this 
good news into the far corners of the earth, 
showing national health offices how leprosy 
patients can be treated, and very frequently 
restor1?d to normal community life at an 
average cost of .S2,80 per person. 

Tuberculosis still ranks as one of the 



The wife of a pottery maker, abuul to lui\c a baby 


Leprosy, one of man’s most-feared 
maladies since Biblical times, still afflicts 
about 8,000,000 people throughout the world. 
But they are no longer social outcasts, con¬ 
demned to live in equalid lepers’ colonies 
or to walk the streets crying “unclean, un¬ 
clean.’’ Modern research has shown that 
leprosy is not, in most oases, a highly 


world’s greatest killers. WHO has helped. 
58 countries to carry out mass vaccination 
campaigns which have given 200,006,600' 
people effective protection against tubfe^: 
culcsis. In developing countries which la<^ 
modern hospital facilities, WHO is helping 
local health officials perfect methods .of, 
treating tubercular patients at hopie with- 
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the effective modern drug isoniazid. 

Trachoma, an eye disease spread by 
flies, is the chief cause of blindness in the 
world. Although found in all countries, it 
is especially prevalent in poor and over¬ 
crowded areas. Most cases of trachoma can 
be cured by treatment with antibiotic 
ointments. WHO has helped national-health 
offices to launch drives against trachoma in 
Formiosa, Morocco, Egypt, Tunisia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and other countries. 

Bilharziasis is an enervating disease 
spread by a s^all water snail that abounds 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries. It 
has been a major handicap to efforts to 
raise living standards in many newly 
developing areas. Ironically, some countries 
have found that irrigation canals dug to 
increase food production have actually had 
the reverse effect—^because the canals 
quickly become infested with snails and 
farmers contract bilharziasis which renders 
them unable to work. Drugs now available 
for treatment of bilharziasis are rather 
toxic and not very effective. Chemicals 
which would kill the snails also poison the 
water supply. WHO is conducting a major 
research program in an effort to find a 
simple, inexpensive, and effective method 
of controlling this widespread disease. 

Kwashiorkor, a name for a nutritional 
deficiency, is known throughout the world 
under 38 different names. It strikes children 
when they are weaned from their mother’s 
milk and placed on a protein-poor diet. In 
some pairts of Africa and elsewhere, it 
causeiP a large proportion of babies to sicken 
and die before their second birthday. 

Attacking the problemi realistically, 
WHO researchers have sought to find, in 
each country, local sources of vegetable 
protein which. will take the place of the 
milk, eggs, and other animal proteins which 
are a standard part of every child’s diet in 
more fortunate countries. The search for 
a substitute--which must also be cheap, 
and taste good—^has already been crowned 
with success in Central America, where ex¬ 
perts have evolved a local product. It is 
mjade of 50 per cent corn mash, 35 per cent 
sesame seed, nine percent cotton seed oil, 
three per cent torula yeast, and three per 


• cent kikuyu meal. It is quite palatable, and 
works wonders even in advanced cases of 
nutritional deficiency. 

The list of diseases that WHO is help¬ 
ing to fight could be continued indefinitely. 
Typhoid, poliomyelitis, rabies, brucellosis, 
syphilis, yellow fever-r-it would be diffi¬ 
cult to name any infectious disease that 
has not been the target of WHC^assisted 
research and field control work, * 

Non-infectious ailments, which loom 
large in the health problems of advanced 
countries, also have received their full 
share of attention. Cancer, heart disease, 
alcoholism, and mental illness are currently 
major concerns. WHO recognizes that a 
great deal of superior medical intelligence 
is already being focused on these problems 
in miany nations. 

Instead of duplicating this complex and 
costly research, WHO has concentrated on 
acting as a clearing house through which 
new findings can be rapidly interchanged. 
Although it never attempts to dictate to any 
national laboratory, WHO does bring about 
a good deal of voluntary co-ordination of 
research efforts simply by keeping all 
parties advised about the investigations 
which are under way in many other 
nations. 

When separate research projects in 
many countries se^n to have reached the 
point that a face-to-face exchange of data 
would be helpful, WHO arranges an inter¬ 
national scientific conference. Scores of 
such meetings have been held in the past 
ten years, covering a wide range of 
subjects from radiation effects to the 
dangers of chemical food additives. The 
most recent of such conference, held in 
Washington, D. C., brought together ex¬ 
perts from 20 countries to evaluate mass 
field trials of new live virus polio vaccines 
developed in the United States. 

WHO plays the same kind of co-ordinatT 
ing role in other areas of medical concern. 
One of its earliest undertakings—and accord¬ 
ing to professionals, one of the most valuable 
Ihings it has done to date—^was the compila¬ 
tion and publication of an International 
Pharmacopoeia. , 

The work involved establishing standee- 
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dized nomenclature, specifications, purity re¬ 
quirements, and recommended dosage for all 
the major pharmaceutical preparations now 
in use. The International Pharmacopoeia, 
now in universal use, has brought order out 
of threj^fened chaos in a field where each 
nation had previously gone its own way and 
made its own rules. 

WHO also worked out—and persuaded 
more than 100 countries to accept—a modern 
and scientifically-sound code of interna¬ 
tional sanitary regulations to replace the 
uncoordinated quarantine treaties and con¬ 
ventions that had grown up over the cen¬ 
turies. The new regulations, in force since 
1952, have greatly improved protections 
against the spread of quarantinable diseases, 
such as small-pox and typhus. 

The financing of field projects is a good 
example of WHO’s efforts to stretch its 
funds as far as possible. Countries asking 
for help from WHO missions are required 
to provide as much of the bill as they can 
reasonably afford—often four-fifths or more 
of the total. And WHO never tries to send 
in any more manpower than is absolutely 


essential to give necessary ad\dcei ;8pd 
guidance in the project. NaUonal h^tth 
departments provide the rest of the 
and retain administrative control over the 
entire project, with WHO’s experts acting 
as friendly advisers rather than imported 
bosses. 

Continued support of WHO by the 
United States seenns assured. The National 
Citizens Committee for the World Health 
Organization, with many prominent doc-t 
tors and civic leaders at its helm, is help¬ 
ing to build popular understanding of 
WHO, and to help Americans see its great 
value, both as a highly efficient channel 
for humanitarian aid to less fortunate 
peoples, and also as a safeguard to 
America’s own health. At its annual meet¬ 
ing in Washington in May 1959, the comK 
mittee pointed out that world health is 
indissolubly linked to world peace, since 
it is only through the conquest of disease 
that the newly developing countries can 
ultimately raise the low living standards 
which are so dangerously exploited by 
Communist trouble-makers. 

0 :- 


THE PROBLEM OF PMai STABILISATION IN INDIA 

By Pbof. PRAKASH CHANDRA TRIPATHI, m.com., u..b. 


INTRODUCTION 

The importance of price stabilisation in a develop¬ 
ing economy cannot be overstressed more so in 
our own case where the principal source of 
livelihood of the majority of population is 
agriculture. In agriculture, the occurrence of 
natural calamities is more frequent than that in 
other occupations. Even the operation of the 
economic law of diminishing returns is more 
pronounced in agriculture than in industry w'hich 
means that to feed the teeming millions, more 
food can be grown only at increasing costs. 
Besides, agriculture as an industry is still un¬ 
organised and fights shy of modern techniques 
of prbducdon. The agriculturirt cannot withdraw 
with ease the money tliat he once inverted in 


agriculture to reinvest it somewhere else,, nor 
can he defer his annual payments in respect of 
interest on borrowings, land revenue, etc. These 
hazards of agriculture may be more than offset 
by assuring the agriculturist a stable price for 
his produce in all seasons and at all places. The 
benefits of price stabilisation besides providing 
incentive to greater agricultural production ate 
far-reaching in many other ways. By stabilising 
the prices of agricultural raw materials the coat 
structure of industries based on them remains 
undisturbed and so the prices of their products 
do not portend a rise to the satisfaction of the 
average consumer who is saved from a diminuti<>B 
in his real income. Very soon a fair balance .is 
struck between the prices of agriculturel and 
industrial commodities. 'Phis stability in {Uripet 
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lends, competitive btrenyth to e.xports wKiut 
begin to ri&c und ))idtc(-ld individual savings 
from being misdirected and wasted on compar¬ 
atively less essential channels of investment such 
as urban building property, gold hoards or 
inventory accunudations. The objective of a 
socialist pattern of society is largely fulfilled 
inasmuch as stable juices do not permit income 
inequities to grow. In the face of these advantages.. 
the stability in juices of both agricultural and 
industrial gocjds cannot be completely left to be 
determined by free forces of demand and sujvuly 
jnoie so in the eorite.vt of the activities of the 
middlemen and the sjrecnlators. 

Historical Resi mk 

-fhe movement of pri<.cs in linlia over recciit 
years may be .setm fiom the following table which 
shows the inde.x nnmber.s of wholesale prices 
conij)iled by the Oflice of the Economic Adviser, 
Ministry of (Commerce ami Industry, Govern¬ 
ment of India (revised series, base: 1952-,53- 
100 ). 

I.NDI'A' NiiMBFRS of WHOLESALE PRICES* 


Year Food Articles Tiufustrial Finished General 




llavv Mate¬ 

Manu¬ 

Index 



rials 

factured 

Articles 


1951-55 

94.6 

101.9 

101.1 

97.5 

55-56 

86.6 

99.0 

99.6 

92.5 

56-57 

102.2 

116.0 

105.6 

105.3 

57-58 

106.4 

116.5 

108.2 

108.4 

58-59 

115.2 

115.6 

100.1 

112.9 

59-60 

— 

—. 

— 

117.1 


A/ftcr April, 1960, the general index number of 
wholesale prices has further risen to 124.8. This 
means that the wholesale prices have risen hy 
nearly 25 per cent since the commencement of the 
Second Plan. Similarly^ during the year 1960, the 
index number of raw material prices rose from 
127.2 to 149.6 or hy over 22 points (Times of 
India, 25th January, 1961). 

The All-India working class consumer price 
index rose by 2.5 per cent between Dec<*mber, 
*58, and Dec,, '59. The following table shows the 

•Source : India, 1960 and Arthik Sofneekchha, 
jlth’Sept, 1960. 


working class consumer price indices for 1950-51 
and between 1955-56 and 1958-59. 

1 

Working Class Consumer Price Indices* 


(Base shifted to 1949 = 100) 


Year 

All India 

1950-51 

101 

55-56 

96 

56-57 

107 

57-58 

112 

58-59 

■ 118 


Analysis of the Problem 

One important cause of rise in prices in recent 
years has been tlic expansion of currency 
and bank credit. Prices need not unduly rise or 
fall if the expansion of money suj>ply keeps pace 
with the expansion of outjmt. Inflation results 
when money supjvly grows faster than the national 
product. The current phase of inflation in India 
resulted wholly from the jirimary expansion of 
money horn of budget deficits and the relative 
.secondary expansion of bank credit. In the five 
years ending 1959-61), money .supply rose by 
41 per cent, national output in real terms by 
14 per cent and prices by 32 per cent. In the 
three years, 1952-53 to 1954-55, we had no infla¬ 
tion, as both money supply and output rose by 
about 9 per cent each. 

It will be seen that although the general 
industrial production index number (1951 = 100) 
increased from 103.6 in 1952 to 175.0 in 1960 
and the output of agricultural commodities also 
showed a marked increase (the annual produc¬ 
tion of rice, wheat, jute and cotton having riseii 
by almost 50 per cent during the 9 years beginn¬ 
ing 1951) yet the increase of 16 per cent in the 
population in the last 9 years substantially neu¬ 
tralised the advantage gained by the increased 
jiroduclion in both agricultural and industrial 
sectors and the increase in national output in real 
terms came down to 14 per cent only. 

The prices of manufactured commodities 
have also risen on account of the increasing tax 

•Source ; India, 1960. The term “cost of 
living index” was some years ago replaced by the 
term “Consumer price Index” in conformity witli 
international nomenclatairei 
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buvden <Hi 'th«ir eoM <yf prodttOticM. Aocoirding to 
the Council lor EooiioBiic ‘Educutioti &ere is a 
major indirect tax elemeat in the retail prices of 
commodities which the consumers pay. Taking all 
taxes together {viz., mH}ise, sales tax and octroi 
duty) as fottch as 61.6 per cent of the consumers’ 
price on matches constitutes die tax element 
followed by cloth with 40 per cent and sugar with 
nearly 26 per cent. Vanaspati comes fourth with 
nearly 25 per cent of the retail price constituting 
the tax elebient. For other commodities it varies 
between roughly 11 to 14 per cent. On the other 
hand the findings of a paper prepared in the 
Planning Commission after a study of 11 indus> 
trial centres ^read over the country reveal that 
although there has been a substantial increase in 
tax revenues on account of the introduction of new 
taxes and an enhancement of the rates of taxation, 
yet the direct, indirect and sympathetic effects of 
Union and State taxation (principally excise and 
sales tax) over the past 10 years on the consumer 
price index are only of the order of 0.5 per cent 
per annum, the lower and upper limits being 0.4 
per cent and 1 per cent respectively.* 

Howsoever assuring these statistics may be 
there is no getting away from the fact that taxa¬ 
tion does add to die cost and the price of the 
product. 

The prices of foodgrains may fluctuate from 
year to year, from season to season and from 
region to region. The respective reasons for the 
last two types of fluctuations are the inadequacy 
of credit arrangements and the small holding 
power of the producer and the inadequacy of 
transport arrangements. It is, hoi^ver, the first 
type of fluctuation which is particularly signifi¬ 
cant from the point of view of stabilisation of 
prices. 

(^vESNMOrr EffoUts -K) Stabiusb Prices 

« 

Duruig all these years the Government of 
India have condnimd their efforts to stabilise 
prices by chm^es in diOir monetary, fiscal and 
credit policies^ but the price policy in a large 
measure is in a state of flux. Ri^izialg the injUri- 
oas effect of diarp ehangek in agricultural prices, 
Goveniment appointed a Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee en June 24^ 1957, to suggest a price 

■■ lilt . . . . . —I—i 

*Hptdusiitn .January, 1960 find 

iimes df 'Iiiiilet, 6Ui January, 1961. 
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inrogramiUB for atabiUaing agriduhiual :pnoea. 
The Committee recommended the setting a 
Price Stabilisation Board and a Foodgrains Stabi¬ 
lisation Organisation—ehe icumer a policy-makkig 
body and the latter an executive body. Similarly 
the Ford Foundation Team also suggested a per¬ 
manent machinery which would formulate the 
price policy and implmnent it. The pricing agency 
was expected to determine the minimum prices 
and the permissible range of their variations and 
to announce the prices in advance of the sowing 
season. The minimum prices were to be set at 
levels which would achieve required production 
and maiketable surplus and would not cause hard¬ 
ships to the cultivators or consumers. While 
fixing tlie prices, the Team suggested, that the 
agency should take into account the domestic 
and world supplies of foodgrains and on ibe 
basis of import prices as well as the domestic 
demand, the ' floor should be arrived at. 
The price guarantees should be with reference 
to different foodgrains with due regard 
to competition from other crops and also should 
take into account the handling margins and fluc¬ 
tuations in production. As the Government can¬ 
not divest themselves of the ultimate decision on 
price policy, a scheme has since been drawn up 
to set up an Agricultural Commodities Price 
Advisory Committee instead of an independent 
statutory body as suggested by the Foodgrains 
Enquiry Committee amd the Ford Foundation 
Team. ^ i 

Sincie the entire array of ‘Price Control*, 
‘Restriction on Movements* and ‘Procurements’ 
Orders and Fair Price Shops had no effect on the 
rising trend of prices, the National DeveIopm«at 
Council in its meeting held in November, 1958, 
decided for State Trading in foodgrains. It WrS 
suggested that as a Brst step the State should tuke 
over the wholesale trade in foodgrains. But even 
this initial step was not so simple as it was made 
to appear. The difficulties in the way of its reali¬ 
sation were the stupendous expansion of the 
organisational set-up required to handle large 
quantities of foodgrains, huge investment of 
government funds in holding stocks of foodgrains 
abd the shortage of storage accommodation. .Real- 
Using diese diCculties, the (Government decided 
that the. scheme should he operated by stages. .^6 
pHimiste pattenv of State Trading will consist of 
R system which: p)covi.*fea for the eollectjlon 
farm surjlilases. through the service eo-opera^vv 
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at the village level and channelling of the surpluses 
through Uie mariceting co-operauves lor disiribu- 
Uon uirougti reiaiicrs' and Uirough consumers’ 
co-operalives. in the interim period, the wholesale 
traaers will be permitted to lunction as licensed 
traders who will make purchases on their own be- 
hail but shall pay specilied minimum prices to the 
farmer. While llie Oovernment will have right to 
acquire the whole or a portion of the stocks from 
the licensed traders at controlled prices, the traders 
/ill be at liberty to sell the remaining stocks to 
the retailers at prices not exceeding the controlled 
prices. In the initial stages the State Trading will 
be confined only to the two major cereals, viz., 
rice and wheat. The Government will also set up 
an agency for making direct purchases of food- 
grains from the producers. The purchase and sale 
operations as a whole would be conducted on a 
no profit, no loss basis. While the fixation of the 
controlled prices for retail transactions will not 
be attempted, attempts will be made to influence 
retail prices by continuing and, where necessary, 
by enlarging the operation of Fair Price Shops 
and by the speedy formation of consumers’ co¬ 
operatives. The provisional scheme is being con¬ 
sidered by some States in the light of their local 
conditions. The State of Orissa introduced State 
Trading at the wholesale level from January, 1959. 

Justification of State Trading in foodgrains 
rests on the hypothesis that under the system of 
private trade in foodgrains, the marketing mar¬ 
gins arc larger than they need be. It would, there¬ 
fore, be interesting to ascertain the quantum of 
the marketing margins and their composition 
under tiie present system of private trading. In 
spite of numerous marketing surveys, analysis of 
marketing costs and price spreads is extremely 
perfunctory. Some, surveys conducted by the 
Directorate of Marketing and Inspection during 
1956-58, however, reveal that the marketing costa 
of wholesale traders varied from 4.9 to 14.3 per 
cent of the consumers* price, depending upon the 
distance between the producing and the consuming 
markets. The wholesale traders’ margin in these 
cases varied from 1 per cent to 2.5 per cent. As 
the decision at present is only to take over the 
wholesale trade, the relevant question for examina¬ 
tion is whether the operative costs of the state 
machinery would be smaller. During the days of 
{nod controls, the incidental expenditure incurred 
by the 5tate Governments in respeejt- of rice varied 
from He, 1.5 per maund to Rs. 3 per mauod. 


Unlike the private trader, the State cannot 
buy cheap and sell dear. It will be under constant 
pressure from both the producers and the con¬ 
sumers. The producer will demand higher and the 
consumer lower prices. And the Government may 
have to oblige, if for no other reason, to justify 
the hypothesis, that the private trader exploits 
both. • 

Through different procedures the prices of a 
number of manufactured commodities and raw 
materials have come to be fixed. There obtain 
price regulations on iron and steel, cement, paper, 
sugar, tin-plate, caustic soda, soda ash, coal, etc. 
There are many bodies which are entrusted with 
the regulation of prices, and the standard adopted 
by each one seems to differ from the others in 
many ways. The most important price fixing i'->dy 
is the Traill Commission. The Commission gene¬ 
rally takes into account the cost of the representa¬ 
tive unit wherever a single price is fixed for the 
whole industry. However, no uniform policy has 
been adopted by the Tariff Commission. For 
instance, in the case of cement industry, ex-works, 
prices payable to producers differ from unit to 
unit, in the case of sugar industry, prices have 
been fixed on a regional basis; while in fixing 
fair selling prices for caustic soda, chlorine, hydro¬ 
chloric acid and bleaching powder, the Tariff 
Commission felt that individual prices for pro¬ 
ducers or even zonal prices would lead to in¬ 
effective control and disturbance in the marketing 
operations. The prices are sometimes fixed dis¬ 
regarding the cost at a level where the return on 
capital cannot be considered as fair and so the 
flow of fresh investment into the industry is 
checked and expansion of production impeded. 

Suggestions to Stabilise Prices 

(1) Monetary discipline :—All fiscal and 
monetary policies should be attuned to the overall 
objective of price stability. Monetary controls 
should be so designed as not to obstruct the deve¬ 
lopment of economy in the long run. Credit ex¬ 
pansion should not be squeezed to an extent where 
it hampers industrial progress being inadequate 
to meet industHal needs. Sometimes, even in the 
face of risiha prices it may become necessary to 
resort to a liberal money and credit policy so as 
to enable industrial units to modernise and reno- 
vata. r Modernisation-will eventually result into 
higher productwh which if unaccompanied by any 
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further expansion in currency and credit- will 
push down prices. Inflation cannot also be reme¬ 
died by “selective control of credit” for this would 
penalise honest banking, raise the cost of bank¬ 
ing services generally, induce credit control avoid¬ 
ance .apd drive the business of credit to non- 
echeduled banks, to indigenous bankers and other 
agencies. 

(21 There should be control on unproduc¬ 
tive expenditure. 

(3) Forward trading should be cheeked. 

(4) Production should be increased :—The 
increase should lake account not only of the 
growth in population but of per capita increase 
in the consumption of food and other articles that 
usually results from a rise in incomes and pur- 
clmsin? power in the community and the related 
shift in population to non-a^ricultural and urban 
vocations. However, it should be remembered that 
prices and costs rise and fall simultaneous!v and, 
therefore, output, which is a progeny of inflated 
costs, will also bear higher price tags for some 
time and will not immediately result in bringing 
down prices. 

(.51 Instead of resorting to State Trading in 
jooderains the services of co-operatives should be 
mode use of and better transport facilities pro¬ 
vided. 

(61 Incentive's should he given to cultiva¬ 
tors to increase ^‘arrivals'* in the markets. 

(7) Wherever possible the price of indus¬ 
trial goods should be fixed for every producer 
separately, the individual cost of production of 
his unit rnther than the average cost of all the 
units in the same industry being the bias.* The 
other ba.se8 may be parity price or forward price. 

A parity price is the price that makes it possible 
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for die .seller pi a unit of an article to boy as much 
of other things and services as he used to purcha^ 
with a unit of the same article in a given base 
period The principal purpose of parity price is 
justice, not reduction of price fluctuations. For¬ 
ward prices are those which are announced well 
in advance so as to allow producers to adjust their 
production in response to prices. Unlike parity 
prices, it has no relation to the past structure of 
prices. The producers will gain to the extent to 
which it minimizes the uncertainty of prices. But 
the execution of the programme is a verv diffi¬ 
cult job. The main question involved is how to 
determine what price to set. The fixing of forward 
prices requires a sound judgment and a well- 
informed administration to determine prices of 
individual commodities based on conditions at the 
time of announcement. 

In the case of agricultural produce, however, 
pnees can be stabilised on a regional basis only. 
This is because in the determination of their 
priccfl many other factors besides cost will have 
to be taken into account. The food habits of the 
people and the extent of deficit and surplus areas 
are some such factors. 

*Tbis system recognises that the low cost 
producer is entitled to a larger margin of profit 
and encourages efficiency since reductions in costs 
will tend to result in increased profits. On the 
other hand, if a single price based on the averaj|e 
costs of all producers in an industry or the cost 
of the representative unit is fixed for all the units 
in an industry, the producers whose costs are 
above the averages will have to suffer losses and 
curtail activity. In such a situation, there will be 
hardly any inducement for expanding capacities. 


“IBHARATA- BHASKARAAP 


<«(The Sun of India)** 

By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI 


[English Translation by Principal Dr. 
Scene XVI 

Place—The palace of Sobhabazar-Raj, Maharaj- 
kumar Benoy Krishna Deb Bahadur, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

llrtie—1894 A.D. 25th Chaitra, 1301. Sunday 
Afternoon. 6 p.m. 

(First Anniversary of Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisat. (President)—Novelist Raniesh Chandra 
Dutta, Rabindranath (Jt. Vice-President, Age 
33), Justice Gurudas Banerji, Justice Chandra 
Madhab Ghose, Maharaj kumar Benoy Krishna 
Deb Bahadur, Sri Hiren Dutta, Sri Kshitindra 
Nath Tagore, Balendranath Tagore, Gaganendra 
Nath Tagore, Sri Debprasad Sarvadhikari, M. M. 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, Dr. R. G. Kar, 
Sri Dcbendranath Mukherji, (Secretary) and 
others) 

(Enter the above) 

Maharaj kumar Benoy Krishna—(Welcoming the 
Guests)—Oh! What a joyful day it is for me. 
Tlw First Anniversary of our beloved “Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisat,” founded a year ago, for the 
propagation of Bengali Language and Literature, 
is being held in my humble house today. Oh! I 
.am greatly honoured! 

Ah, here come three gems of the ‘Parisat’— 
Novelist Rainesh Chandra Dutta, the President; 
Poet Rabindranath, the Jt. Vice-President; and 
Sri Dcbendranath Mukherji, the Secretary. 
(Advancing)—'Welcome, Welcome to my humble 
hut. Revered Sirs! 

Ramcsh Chandra (Smiling)—If this palace be a 
humble one. then what is a hut? 

(All laugh) 

Rabindranath—Maharaj kumar! the hospitality of 
vour Family is well-knovm. 

Dcbendranath Mukherji-^Ycs, you have always 
been a great patron of learning. 

Maharajkumar (Modestly)—CM j, no, no ! You 
are all very kind. 

Rabindranath—Ah! here comes the revered 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit, Mahesh Chandra 


Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. (Qjtford) ] 

Nyayaratna, Principal, Calcutta Sanal^rif College. 
Obeisance to you, revered Pandit! ^ 

Mahesh Chandra—Blessings to you. a 

Mahesh Chandra— 

“Lakshmi” “Sarasvati” reign together. 

In Your house lovely. 

Knowledge-Sun and Devotion-MooU 
Rise together merrily. 

Such a strange thing happens even 
In this modern World 
See you all, see around. 

And see the hand of God. 

Rabindranath—I am greatly honoured. 

(Enter Justice Gurudas Banerji, Theosophist 
Hiren Datta. Dv. R. G, Kar, Kshitindranath 
Tagore, Balendranath Tagore, Gaganendranath 
Tagore). 

Ramesh Chandra (Jokingly) Alas! Alas! I see a 
double “Tryaharsparsya” here—a combination of 
three luminaries on this side—Justice Gurudas 
Banerji—Law—, Theosophist Hiren Datta—Phi¬ 
losophy—, Dr. R. G. Kar—Medicine. Aren’t we 
e<|uallv afraid of the three—Law. Philosophy and 
Medicine? 

(All laugh) 

Raniesh Chandra—(Continuing in the same 
jocular vein) And on that side, a combination of 
three more luminaries—Sri Gaganendranath 
Tagore, Sri Kshitindranath Tagore and Sri 
Balendranath Tagore—^Sky, World, Strength, 
eQuallv beyond us. (AJl laugh) 

Mi^lwah Chandra—^But, according to our scrip¬ 
tures, two “TryaharspaTsyas” mnfce for good (All 
Laugh) 

Ramesh Chandra—^Very well! Very well! We seem 
all very tiappy today. 

Ah! now it is the time to start. The place is 
also full. So, let’s begin. 

(They monnt the rostrum) 

Ramesh Chandra—Ftedsl A« Presid^t of our 
beloved “Bangiya Saliitya Paritift;’* t have great 
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ins 


pleasure in declaring our First Annual Conference 

open. 

(Utterances of Benedictory Verses) 

Mahesh Chandra— 

“Yo Devn Aignau’ 

“In the fire, in the water, in the world all over 
In the herbs, in the trees, God who stays for 

ever 

Obeisance to Him over and over! 
Obeisance to Him for ever, “for ever!” 

Ramesh Chandra—Now there will be a Bei^ali 
song, composed by Sri Manomohan Basu, to be 
sung by Sri Aghore Chakravarti. 

(Song) sung by Sri Aghore Chakravarti 

O my Mother-tongue! 

Why yet so poor and lowly 
Why so shabbily dressed? 

Why yet so afflicted 

Why so Grief-distressed? 

Sitting in the Bower of Poesy 
On the Lotus of Muse 
You smiled merrily eternally 
In sentiments profuse. 

We are striving hard, O Mother! 

Your dreams will come true. 

All lores wiU adorn you, 0 Mother! 

Within days a few. 

See the beauty here, 0 Mother! 

Bengal’s gems scholarly. 

Adorned in various gems of lores, 

Assembled auspiciously. 

(All clap) 

Ramesh Chandra—Friends, now Sri Rabindranath 
Tagore, our Joint Vice-President,, will read a 
paper on “Bangla. Jatiya Sahityt ^—“The National 
Bengali Literature”. He needs no introduction to 
vou. 

(An clap) 

Rabindranath—^(Reading his own article)— 

“Today we- <vu»aot indtdgp^ hita a>. iB]iM:|xrido! 
by saying that our youffgt Bflpgirii of' 


today deserves a place amongst the rich^ adult 
literatures of- the world. There are very few 
celebrated Bengali litterateurs even today, tlie 
number of good Bengali books is very small. 

But though I admit all these, I never take 
Bengali literature to be an insignificant one. 

Adi—Hear, hear ! 

Rabindranath (continuing)—But is that onfy 
because of the blind delusion of love? No. A time 
has come for our Bengali literature, when it 
itself is fully conscious of its future possibili¬ 
ties. Hence, though at present the perceptible 
results are trifling, yet it cannot think itself to be 
negligible. 

(All clap) 

Rabindranath (concluding)—The new Bengali 
literature has been born nearly a hundred years 
ago. After another hundred years, if there be 
centenary celebrations of “Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisat,” the fortunate speaker who wiU, then 
stand up to sing the glory of Bengali literature 
will not have to sing, like us, without any 
evidences, only out of the hearts* hopes, desires 
and love, only referring to the unmanifest future 
glories, in a soft tune, like that of a single bird, 
suddenly awakened, very early in the morning. 
But. he will sing gushingly in joy. as one who 
leads the chorus of many voices and many cunes, 
in his enthusiasm for present glories, in a brighter 
sun-light, in the awakened Bower of Bengal. And, 
no one will, then, remember that once a dark 
night, reigned supreme, and that we of today 
oscillating in this darkness between tiredness and 
restfulness, hope and disappointment, went to 
sleep, after concluding our songs, in piteous, weak 
voices” 

All—^How wonderful! How apt! 

Ramesh Chapdra—Honoured guests! This ex¬ 
cellent article by Sri Rabindranath Thakur 
(Tagore) augures of future good. All assembled 
here, today, are very eager for the progress of 
Bengali literature. May his hopes be rcalisedr— 
thie I, too. constantly pray for. 

(All clap) 

Ramesh Chandra—^Now, let’s go to another room 
where arrangements have been made for music- 
recitals. 

tAJIwdt) , 



TAGOREANA 

Contributions and Translations Published in The Modern Review 
Compiled by PULINBIHARI SEN AND SOBHAJNLAL GANGUU 
Continued from the June issue 


1917 

January 

LETTERS 

Translations of 83 letters from Chinnapatra (no. 
1-22, 21-3t, 36-46, 48-53, 56 CO, C2 71, 73 75, 
77-82, 81-S2; these numbers are not necessarily 
identical with those given to translations) and 1 
letter now included in Chhinnapalravali (no. 69,3, 
Bhadra, 1279), published serially and concluded 
in the Z.ugust 1917 issue. 

Translations no 1. 8. lO; 12. 1.'^. 17, 19-21, 23, 
24. 27-32. .34 37. 59. 49, 44, 45. 47-.59, 63-69. 73, 
77, 73, 89, 81, 04 8.3, 07 and 93 are included in 
Ciimpses of Bengal, 

March 

TAGORE AND HIS MISSION 

An interview reproduced from The Evening 

Wisconsin (U.S.A.'i in “Notes.” 

May 

GIRIBALA 

A translation of the short story “Manbhanjan”. 
Translated bv the author. 

Reprinted in Broken Ties and Other Stories. 

June 

THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 
A reprint of a lecture delivered at the Kcio 
GijiiVu University. Published in book form by 
the Tndo-Tapanese Association, Tokvo. 

Reprinted in Nationalism, “Nationalism in Japan”. 

THE LOST JEWELS 

A translation of the short story “Manihara”. 
Translated bv W. W. Pearson. 

Renein^ed in Broken Ti»s and Other Stories. 
Another tran*Tatinn bv Surendrar'-th Ta»ore 
appeared in The Modern Review, January, 1937. 

THF cthVSET of the CENTURY. 

Te'>n«tq»ioii of poems no. 64^68 and 93, 
Naivedva. 

Reprinted in Nationalism. 

July 

THE NATION 
Reprinted in Creative Unity, 


A SHATTERED DREAM 
A translation of the short story “Duraja”. 
Translated by C. F. Andrews with the a help of 
the author. 

Reprinted in The Runaway and Other Stories, 
Another translation (“False Hopes”) by Surendra- 
nath Tagore appeared in The Modern Review, 
October, 1936. 

August 

THE EDITOR 

A translation of the short story “Sr.npadak”. 
Translated by W. W. Pearson with the help and 
revision of the author. 

Reprinted in Broken Ties and Other Stories. 
September 

THE DAY IS COME 

A translation of the song “Desa desa nandila 
lari . . . .” 

Reprinted in Poems, no. 59. 

THOU SHALT OBEY 

A translation of the essay “Kartar Ichhay Karma”. 
Kalantar. 

Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

October 

THE MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 
A translation of the essay “Sikshar Bahan”, 
Siksha. 

Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

November 

THE CONCLUSION 

Pi translation of the short story “Samapti”. 
Translated by C. F. Andrews. 

Reprinted in The Runaway and Other Stories. 

December 

THE SMALL AND THE GREAT 
A translation of the essay “Choto 0 Bado”, 
Kalantar. 

Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

With a note by tbe.authioiv . . . 





IN THE NIGHT 

A. translation ol the short story Nisith . 
Translated by W. W. Fearson with tbe help and 
revision by the author. 

Reprinted m tiroken Ties and Other Stories. 

Another translation (.“At Midnight ) by Ajaa 
oath Mitra appeared in The Modern Review, 

April 1910. 

A^tJanslation of the song “Matri-mandira punya 
angana”, sung at the dedication of the Bose Insti- 

tute. 

Translated by Prof. M. Ghose. 

TO INDIA 

A translation of the poem “Hey Bharat nripa ire 
sikhayecha tumi”, Naivedya, no. 94. 

Translated by W. W. Pearson and E. E. Speight. 

1918 

January 

AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 
A translation of the novel Chare Baire. 

Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

Published serially and concluded in the Decem¬ 
ber 1918 issue. ., u 

Published in book form under the title The Home 

and the World. 

FOUR POEMS . 

1. Elusive 2. Adventure 3. Reckless 4. Spring. 
Translation of the following songs: 

1. “O je dekha diye chale gelo”. 

2. “Kabe tumi asbe bole”. 

3. “Orey sabadhani paUiik”. 

4. “Eso eso vasanta dharatale’*. 

AUTUMN 

A translation of the poem “Aji hemanter santi , 
Naivedya, no. 23. 

Translated by W. W. Pearson. 

FREEDOM , , 

A translation of the poem “Mukto karo mukta 
karo ninda prasansar”, Naivedya, no. 84. 
Translated by W. W. Pearson and E. E. Speight. 

INDU».’S PRAYER 

I. “Thou hast given us to live” 

Though not a translation of any single poem, it 
is clearly reminiscent of several verses of 
Naivedya. 

Reprinted in Poems. 

II. “Our voyage is begun” . 1.1 

A translation of the song “Amader yatra holo 

Ueprinted' in Poems ed.), no. 44, 


vtSv TO THEE, builder OF INDIA-S 

ol Ik. oong 

Adhinayaka”. 

Translated by the author. Poems 

A revised version by the author appears in Poems 

(2nd ed.), no. 51. 

March 

DESPAIR NOT . 

A translation of the song “Tor apan jane charbe 

Another translation (“It may be that vour loved 
ones”) by the author appears in Poems. 

THE PARROT’S TRAINING 
A translation of “Tota-Kahini”, Lipika. 

Reprinted in The Parrotts Training. 

THE CAPTAIN WILL COME TO HIS ^ 
A translation of the song “Tarite pa del ni ami . 

SPEAK TO ME, MY FRIEND OF ^1^ 

A translation of the song “Balo balo bandhu 

S translation is presumably by the 
See the facsimile reproduction in Edwarf 
Thompson, Rabindranath Tagore, Poe 
DramalisL 


June 

THE CONQUEROR . „ 

A translation of the poem “Vijayi , Puravu 
Reprinted in Poems (2nd ed.), no. 60. 

THE MEANING OF THE EAST AND THE 
WEST 

A tran,I.tion of the e».y “Svadhikar-PramalU . 

in “Cleaoiae,” from the Maachaalw 
Guardian, March 28, 1913. 

AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
Reprinted as a pamphlet. 

September 

THE OBJECT AND SUBJECT OF A STORY 
A translation of “Tika-Tippani” (Sabu, Patra, 

Written in .newer to the lettCT ol a lady eriltj- 
ing the Novel Chare-Baire {The Home and the 

Th" orieinal Bensrali article is incmded itl 
Rohtndrn-RachanavaU, Vol. VIII, Grarthtl- 

Parichay”. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S MESSAGE 
TO THE WOOD NATIONAL COLLEGE 
Reproduced from the Commor.u/e<d in “Notes”. 
October 
HOPE 

A translation of the poem “Taba charaner asa 
ogo mabaraj”, Naivedya, no. 62. 

November 

VERNA/CULAR FOR THE M. A. DEGREE 
(CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY] 

A letter. 

1919 

February 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON INDIAN 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
Extracts of a summary of a lecture delivered at 
Bangalore on January 13, 1919, reproduced from 
New India in “Notes”. 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON [V. J. 
PATEL’S] THE HINDU INTERCASTE 
MARRIAjGE VALIDATING BILL 
A letter dated December 19, 1918 to G. R. 
■Pradhan, editor, Bharat Sevak. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE FOREST 
A summary of a lecture delivered on the occasion 
of the opening of the “Festival of Fine Arts” in 
Bangalore on January 12, 1919, reproduced in 
“Notes” from the Karnataka. 

THIS YOUTH WHICH LIES HIDDEN IN MY 
HEART 

A report of the reply to an address presented by 
the students of various educational institutions of 
Bangalore, reproduced in “Notes” from the 
Karnataka. 

April 

SIR RABINDRANAjTH TAGORE’S VIEWS ON 
SOME EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
An interview (January 1919) reproduced from 
The Mysore Economic Journal, February 1919, 
in “Indian Periodicals” section. 

May 

THE MESSAGE OF THE FOREST 
A translation of the essay “Tapovan”, Siksha. 

A revised version of the translation appears lit 
Creative Unity under the title “The Religion of 
the Forest”. 

Another translation (“The Springhead of Indian 
Civilisation”) appeared in Tha Modem Review, 
December 1912. 

May 

m RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S LETTER 
TO MR. GA^NDHI 


The letter is dated April 12, 1919. 

Reproduced in “Notes”. 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S LETTER 
TO A FRIEND 

A letter oh Gandhiji (to C. F. Andrews?) re¬ 
produced in “Notes”. 

June , 

THE MOTHER’S PRAYER J 

A translation of the poem “Gandharir ’Avedan”, 
Kahini. 

Translated by the author. 

Reprinted as a pamphlet. 

Reprinted in The Fugitive. 

VERNACULARS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
An interview at Bangalore in January 1919, re¬ 
produced from The Mysore Economic Journal, 
April 1919. 

July 

LETTERS FROM AN ONLOOKER 
A translation of “Batayaniker Patra”, Kedantar. 
Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

Reprinted as a pamphlet. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S REIT.Y TO 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 

See “A Latter from Romain Rolland to Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore”. 

Reprinted in RoBand and Tagore (ed. Alex Aron< 
son and Krishna Kripalani), “Notes”. 

RABINDR/NATH TAGORE’S LETTER TO 
THE VICEROY 

The letter renouncing knighthood. 

Reproduced in “Notes”. 

August 

THE TRIAL OF THE HORSE 
A translation of “Ghoda”, Lipiko. 

Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

Reprinted as a pamphlet. 

Reprinted in The Parrofs Training a/hd Other 
Stories. 

September 
THE RUNAWAY 

A translation of the short story “Atidii”. 
Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

Repriifted in The Runaway and Other Stories 

November 

AUTUMN FESTIVAL 

translation of the play Strredovtew. 

Translated by the authot. 

Reprinted as a pamphlet. 

{Tv he iJotSavidJ 



COLONEL BRITTON 


Duhin(; tli,« war ihe taliii voice of '’Colonel Britton” 
broadcasting from the BJiC in Lcmdon brought 
hoj)e to millions of men and women in occupied 
!^urojj«\ “Colonel Britton’s” real name was Douglas 
llitcliie. who is seen |)lavin« chess with a young 
friend. 

'file picture itself illustrates a notable persoiial 
\ictovy. In 195.5. when Douglas Bitchie was fifty 
\ears old, bis voice was silenced when he suffered 
a major stroke, a jdiysical affliction that has 
incai)aeitalcd in varying degrees thre<'-(iuarlers of 
.1 million people in Britain. Not long ago he 
published hi^ hook “Stroke” in which he describes 


liis tremendous and dogged struggle back to 
normality over a period of five years. This 
courageous story, dramatised for radio by Stephen 
Grenfell, was broadcast recently in the BBC General 
Overseas Service, and included the recorded voice 
of Ritchie, first as “Colonel Britton” and then as 
it is today after his fight to recover speech—a 
voice which once again brought hope to many 
sufferers. 

Douglas Ritchie was the Head of the BBC’s 
Publicity Department when his seizure occurred, 
and had previously be«'n organiser of the BBC’s 
General Overseas Service. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., arc not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
Reviews ond notices of books in Gujrati ; 

Authors and publishers of Gujrati books, desirous of having them noticed or 
reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, Shri Rangildas 


Kapadia : 

Gandevi, Dist. Surat, 
instead of sending them to the Editor, 

ENGLISH 

A HlSl'ORY OF KERALA (1498-1801) : By 
hi. M. Panikkar. Published by the Annnmalai 
University. Annamalainagar, 1960. Pp. 471. Price 
not stated. 

In this scholarly monograph, the author who 
is well-known for his other imj»ortant contrihu- 
tions to the history of our land, attempts to trace 
the narrative of facts relating to his native Kerala 
from the arrival of Vasco de Gama at Calicut 
down to the defeat and death of Tipu Sultan at 
the hands of the East India Company. Because of 
the absence of political unity of Kerala during the 

10 


The Modern Review. 

whole of this period the author ha'^ rightly woven 
its history around the three fon’ign powers (the 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the Sultans of Mysore) 
who successively controlled its foi tunes during 
the centuries in question. A study of the biblio¬ 
graphical apparatus at the end of the work shows 
the care with which he has utilised hotli original 
and .secondary sources. For the Portuguese period 
the original material consists of transcripts and 
translations of the State papers .md other official 
documents preserved at the India Office Library 
in London, of published historical works in 
Portuguese, and lastly, the valuable Malayalam 
chronicles kept in the temples and the archives 
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of the royal families. For the following period the 
original sources include the memoirs of successive 
Dutch chiefs of factories, transcripts at the India 
Office, documents at the Madras Record Office, 
and so forth, and again the Malayalam chronicles 
and records of private families. Out of these mate¬ 
rials the author has given in his usual attractive 
style a detailed account of the political and mili¬ 
tary incidents of the time. F'or the general reader 
the great value of the work lies in the author’s 
analysis of the main lines of policy of the intru¬ 
ders towards the ruling dynasties, (especially 
those of Calicut and Cochin), his estimate of the 
significance of their (foiitact with the land and its 
people, and his liighly interesting account of the 
repercussions of this contact upon the political, 
social and the economic life of the people. The 
extent of political transformation effected may be 
judged from the fact that Kerala at the beginning 
of this period had no less than “four kings, forty- 
six territorial chieftains and innuinerahle lesser 
barons”, but at its end consisted of the Slates of 
Travancore and (\.)chin iboth under the East 
India Company’s sii/erainly) and the British dis¬ 
trict of Malabar. At llie en<l of this period again, 
the social hierarchy of Kerala inherited from 
times immemorial broke down and a new middle- 
class rose on its ruins. On the olher hand, the 
trade of the region was ruined by the military 
occiif^ation and its once prosperous ports became 
scenes of desolation. A short but valuable account 
of the culture Kerala in the branches of litera¬ 
ture^ ihoth Sanskrit and Malayalam), and of art 
(comprising architecture, sculpture, painting. 
miisic‘ and dance) aptly brings this monograph to 
a close. The work is remarkably free fmm print¬ 
ing and other mistakes, hut the reference lo ‘four 
centuries* (p. 426) is a slip. The addition of maps 
of the principal Portuguese and Dutch factories 
to the two given here would have been welcome. 
The value of the work would have been further 
enhanced by the addition of a chronological table 
and an index. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

THE ABSORBENT MIND : By Maria Mon- 
tessori. The Theosophical Publishing House^ 
Adyar^ Madras, Pp. 300. Price not mentioned. 

The book comprises more than three hundred 
pages and is based on lectures given by the re¬ 
nowned authoress at Ahmedabad in India while 
she was interned there during the World War II. 

The book is divided into thirty-eight chap¬ 
ters and Dr. Montessori introduced certain very 
useful and interesting topics such as ‘Some 
Thoughts on Language’, ‘How Language Calls 


the Child*, ‘Mistakes and Their Correction’ and 
The Three levels of Obedience*. The educator 
would greatly profit lo know how the child picks 
up his language, may be it is Latin, may be it is 
Sanskrit. This would greatly help the educator 
appreciate the potentialities of the baby citizens. 
The unique mental powers of children are amply 
illustrated by the authoress lo show how^lhey con¬ 
struct and firmly establish, even without teachers 
and usual aids of education, all the characteristics 
of a fiill-groAvn person. 

Dr. Montessori, with her unique aptitude for 
observation and proper evaluation of child’s poten¬ 
tialities unfolds before us the intricacies of the 
eailiest and yet the most decisive period of human 
life and tells us how we, the older people, should 
bear the responsibility of the upbringing of 
children. The authoress gave a practical meaning 
to the universally recognised necessity for ‘educa¬ 
tion from birtli*. This type of education becomes 
meaningful and significant only when it becomes 
a ‘help to life’ and transcends the narrow limits 
of teaching and of the direct transmission of 
knowledge or ideals from one mind to another. 
One of the best known principles of the Mon- 
lessori method is the ‘preparation of the environ¬ 
ment*. At this stage of life, long before the child 
attends school, this principle provides the key to 
an ‘education from birth’ and lo the true ‘ciiUi- 
vation’ of the human individual from the very 
beginning. 

If education aims at an unique individuality, 
at a complete personality of the child Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s ideas on ihe rearing up of the environ¬ 
ment cannot be lightly brushc/l aside. Her conten¬ 
tions are based on scientific grounds. She 
observed children all over the world and it is her 
studied opinion that better type of ‘education 
from birth* would lead lo the manifestation of 
mental and spiritual grandeur in the citizens of to¬ 
morrow and would put up a picture of mankind 
so very different from what wc find it to be this 
day. 

Wc recommend this book to the parents and 
educators all the world over. 

SuDHiR Kumar Nandi 

CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS : By 
Dr, C. B. Mamoria and Shri R. L. Joshi. Pub¬ 
lished by Sahitya Bhawan, Agra. Pages 367. Price 
Rs. 6.25 nP. 

The book has been divided into five parts, 
viz., (1) Agricultural Problems, (2) Industry and 
Finance, (3) Population and Labour, (4) Trans¬ 
port and (5) Miscellaneous, (1) deals with food 
problem, Bhoodan Yajna, service co-operatives, 
co-operative fanning, community development 
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projects and agricultural marketing; (2) discusses 
industries—cottage and small-scale, iron and steel, 
sugar, shipping, government policy, rationalisa¬ 
tion, managing agency system, agricultural finance, 
foreign capital and foreign exchange crisis; 
(3) besides, population problem in general, it deals 
in family planning, housing, labour welfare, trade 
unions, workers’ participation in management, 
social sticurily, industrial unrest and unemploy¬ 
ment in India; (4) discusses air and transport, 
hesides tourist industry and the miscellaneous 
section has for its subjects. Third Five-Year Plan, 
metric system of weights and measures, slate 
trading and finally socialistic, pattern of society 
for India. 

Most important economic problems of the day 
have been dealt in a way that even a layman going 
through the page? will be benefitted. not to speak 
of the students of economics and commerce of 
Indian universities. The authors are experienced 
teachers, particularly, Dr. Mamoria, who knows 
how to present intricate economic and financial 
subjects in a simple manner. When the country is 
passing through acute and rapid economic deve¬ 
lopments under Five-Year Plans a publication of 
this nature is welconie to readers desirous of 
knowing the governmental actions and economic 
trends of their vast country. 

The volume contains a large number of mis¬ 
takes in spelling which we hope will be rectified in 
the next edition. 

THE PARTITION OF IN'DIA (1047) : By 
Sliri G. V. Suhba Ran. Published by Goshlhi 
Rook Trust, Amalapurnm fAndhra Pradesh). 
Pages xiv 4- 25S + ix. Price Rs. .5 

The author presents in tliis volume ‘a people’s 
version of the story of the partition.’ The author, 
a great nationalist and at the time of partition. 
President, Andhra Swarajya Party, gives in these 
pages events, particularly since the outbreak of the 
fast world war, the Viceroy’s declaration of the 8lh 
August, 1940, Cripps proposals (1942), Cabinet 
Mission Scheme (1946), the Mounthatten Plan 
(3rd June, T947), Independence Act (July, 1947) 
and the Radcliffe Award (August, 1947), also the 
activities of the Indian National Congress, the 
All-India Muslim League and other political 
bodies and also portraits of the historic parts 
played by Mahatmaji, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit 
lawaharlal, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Patel, 
Mounthatten and others in connection with the 
vivisection of India. How the idea of United India 
was shaken and ultimately given up even by 
Mahatmaji and other Congress leaders due to 
the direct action of the, Muslims in different parts 
of India, tussle in the Cabinet of the interim 


Government of India between the League and the 
Congress Ministers, also the clever manoeuvring of 
the new Viceroy Lord Mounthatten who replaced 
Lord Wavell is well told. The entire action is des¬ 
cribed-as a ‘conspiracy’ of the League, the Con-, 
gress and the British Government represented by 
the Viceroy—^Mounthatten. The people were de¬ 
ceived, Congress pledge for united India broken, 
even the Great Mahatma look to mysterious ‘silence’ 
and became a party to it and forgot to resort to a 
‘hunger strike’ which would have frustrated all 
attempts at partiliun by other Congress stalwarts. 

The book is well-documented and the recent 
history is told in a charming manner and deserves 
to be read by youths of independent India. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WELFARE 
STATE : By Dr. Wilhelm Ropke, Arya Bhaban 
Sandhurst Road (West), Bombay-4. Pages 18. 
Price .S5 nP. 

This essay is a publication of the Libertarian 
Social Institute in which the learned author has 
drawn a balance-sheet of the working of the Wel¬ 
fare Stale which is the “wooden leg of the society 
crippled by its proletariat.” According to him 
extreme individualism and selfishness of certain 
classes gave rise to Welfare State, What is described 
as ‘welfare* is not really ‘well-being*. An extreme 
view indeed, 

A (;RAMMAR of INDIAN. PLANNING; 
By Prof. S. Amhirajan. Published by Popular 
Rook Depot, Harrington Road, Bombay-7. Pages 
200. Pi ice Rs. b/-. 

This i.« an altenipl to slmly the phenomenon 
of Indian I’lanning in terms of eeonomie theory, 
available statistics, critical analysis, human needs 
and pers<innel requirements. 

The author tfisousses the subject in seven 
chapters, viz.. Perspectives of Democratic Planning, 
Factors of F.<’onoinic Progress, Towards Planning, 
The First Plan, The Second Plan, and the Man. 
The Plans have been presented to the common 
reader in a simple language with comments neces¬ 
sary for proper understanding. In the last chapter 
the author finally estimates the merits and demerits 
of the Plans and warns against the evils of regi¬ 
mentation. In the words of the author “Man in 
New Delhi seems to think that everything should 
be beaten into a uniform shape, and then ‘naya 
paisa’ alone should he current all over the coun- 
try.’ 

Appendices contain a note on the formulation 
of the Third Five-Year Plan, a note on Pakistan’s 
First Five-Year Plan, a note of Planning in 
China and twelve valuable and informative statin* 
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Lical tables which l)a\.e increased the usefulness 
of the publication to the students of Economics. 
A select bibliujiruphy is also added. 

We have no <loubt that the book Avill be of 
lielp nut only to tu'dinary readers for whom it is 
written but aKo lo the unclerf^raduates of Indian 
Universilies. 

A. li. Dutia 

SANSKRIT 

VIVEKANANDAM : By Sirojnani Sunni- 
dlianam Suryanarayana Shastri, P.O.L., Sanskrit 
Lectaier^ Raja Bahadur Venhatrania Reddy 
Womens College, Hyderabad, To be had of the 
author,, Zeera Compound. Seruiiderabad. 

Andhra Pradesh. Price Rs, 

This is a poem based on the life-storv of 
Swajni Vivekananda. It is llu* Sanskrit version cd 
a IVlupu original, both (•omp(»sed Ijy the same 
author. The learned author is a prolific uriler in 
both the laii^ma^es—a rather unique aehievennmt. 
ft is iniderslond. his works in Teliigu enjov con¬ 
siderable populnritv. And his Sanskrit transla¬ 
tions of some of them have already lieen noticed 
in these pages (April. 1%0). TUr present poem 
consists of 707 verges divided into 36 sections 
with an additional introductory one. each describ¬ 
ing one particular aspect of the life of the Great 
Master. Though tlie work is not free frojri occa¬ 
sional defects lliev do not lake awav from its 
interest av a Sanskrit poem rlealing with a modern 
topic. 

Chim'ahA jn.N Cir\Kn\vvan 

GUJARATI 

GrrAl‘AnM{Tll \KOSUA : By fUahatma 
Gandhi. Edited by Kakasaheh Kahdknr. Nava 
than Prakashan Mnndir. Ahmedahad-hl. July, 
’i960. Price 60 nP. 

The first edition of the hook appeared in 
1936. This is a revised edition. 

Mahatma Gandhi always found in the Gita a 
real kamdhenu, a source-book and an adviser t(» 
consult in c.ise of doubt and conflict of duties. Ills 


eloquent praise of tJie Gita in the brief address to 
the readers requires more than a passing notice. 
After the 1st edition was out Kakasalicb had sug¬ 
gested to (iandhiji the need of breaking up the 
compound words and explaining them separately. 
Gundhiji had retorted that this was not his work, 
but that it could he surely done by Kukasaheb, 
and it was during his life in prison in 19-12 that 
Kakasaheh found time lo turn to it. * 

TIu" words have been arranged alpluibetically, 
and the references as lo where they occur have 
bceii giv'ciK along with their meaning, suggesting 
expansion of m(?anings, usnal with, all great works. 
It is not a mere ‘padakosha’ hut also, "arthakosha’ 
—and it lepresciits the work of love put in by 
Mahattnaji sim'e 1891. for a close study of the 
(nla, his plan for the reader who reads it for se]f- 
|>nilfb'alion and pursues a one week’s course. 

A small hook, hut big with meaning, roni- 
bining economy with solid matter. 

15A ANE HAPIT, BAPUNA PREHAK PRA- 
SANGA, JIVAN-SIKSHAN : By Mukulbhai 
Kalarlhi, Published by Navajivan Prakashan 
Mandir. Ahwedahad-14. 1061. Priced Re. 1.50, 
\0 nP., (the fast two). 

These three books have tin' sanifi cbararlcris- 
tlrs MukulbhaiV slvlr* of presenlation through 
ancedoles. simple w^oids. anrl appeal to ihe rearkTs’ 
imagination willi a view to inleresl him in the 
wavs of social service. The first etmsisls of 120 
small sections—showing the various Irails of Bapu 
and Ba's characler in llieir relation lo eacli oilier 
and sijpporled hv quotations, or their own re- 
ptuied words beginning with llie beginning and con- 
linuing till one month afler Ba’s death. The second 
and the third are much smaller in size. 48 pp. 
each, contrasted to 180 pp. of the Ist. hut while 
the second is concerned wdth talks in Gandhiji in 
various contexts, the third culls lessons from 
different times and different anecdotes, the story 
of the times of the Buddha and of Lincoln and 
Tolstoy. 

P. R. Sen 



Indian Periodicals 


The Youngmen of Bengal 

The Chowringhee in its July 23rd., 
number deals with the problems of youth 
in a manner which deserves wider publicity 
We quote the leader ad extenso. 

Hope, aspiration and optimism are the 
major ingredients of the outlook of youth. 
Young people occasionally lose all hope and 
become despondent. Their future then 
appears bleak and ominous ; but if one has 
good health and the true spirit of youth, 
such a mental condition does not last for 
any length of time. Youngmen and women 
always search for new hopes and ideas and 
they march into something different and 
more hopeful compared to what had dis¬ 
appointed them. The present conditions 
prevailing in the field of training, study and 
employment are very bad, and our Govern¬ 
ment are doing little to improve the condi¬ 
tions. The big industries that are being 
set up all over India, have next to no open¬ 
ings in them for the employment of our 
youngmen and women. We have pointed 
out on many occasions that the capital in¬ 
tensive establishments would never be able 
to absorb our unemployed youngmen and 
though Government may open non-produc¬ 
tive departments here and there which will 
‘‘control, grant or allocate” supplies, resour¬ 
ces and material; these departments will 
eventually have to be abolished and, even 
if they remained, they would, by their very 
nature, cause unemployment in . other 
spheres and thereby cancel what little good 
they could do by employing some people 
•m their offices. This is exactly what has 
happened. ^Government projects like 
Hindusthan Steel, the D.V.C., the B. C. 
Roy Gas Company, together with the sup¬ 
plies departments and other interfering 
bodies created by Government; have not 
been able, between them, to provide em¬ 
ployment to even 10^ of the youngmen 
^ women who have gone to them 


in search of work. Private enterprise, 
due to state interference and to an 
undeclared policy of diverting all business 
away from Bengal and the Bengalis, has 
progressively lost strength and the ability 
to employ people. In every field of work 
in which local people could find employ¬ 
ment ; shortage of supplies, material, capi¬ 
tal, etc., had created conditions in which 
employment of newer hands became im¬ 
possible. No cement, no steels, no coal, no 
bricks, no stone chips, no sheets, no timber, 
no paint, no printing paper, no book bind¬ 
ing material, no basic essences, no basic 

oils, no chemicals-no, no, no to the end 

of any list that one could prepare of miale- 
rials required for any productive work! 
In the circumstances every little and big 
private establishment has ceased manufac¬ 
ture totally or partially and employment 
has been cut down to the size of the pro¬ 
duction program. We know we have no 
foreign exchange; but we also know that, 
at least 200 crores worth of foreign ex¬ 
change has been wasted in the building of 
Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur, as well as 
another few hundred crores in other Gov¬ 
ernment projects all over India. This 
waste has occurred due to not exploiting 
Indian production potential to the fullest 
with a view to cutting out imports of 
machinery and machine parts of material. 
These few hundred crores of rupee worth of 
foreign exchange might have been better 
utilised to keep the Indian economy on its 
legs instead of being made a casualty for 
saving Nehru’s ‘'economy”. Had private 
enterprise been kept at full strength and in¬ 
creasingly productive, larger quantities of 
exportable commodities might have been 
made available too. This might have partly 
solved the foreign exchange problem. But 
nothing was done to keep the Indian eco¬ 
nomy healthy and strong and the demands 
of Nehru’s “Economy” poisoned the life of 
India at the source and caused greater un- 
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employment than ever before in all fields 
of work. There were also no negotiations 
for increasing offtake of Indian goods by 
the foreign buyers. Only such commodities, 
like sugar, as got produced in spite of all 
obstacles put in the way of their full pro¬ 
duction ; came into the field of export nego¬ 
tiations. Nehru’s management of the so- 
called national industries and economic 
affairs have been criminally thoughtless 
and negligent. The yes-men whom he puts 
on a pedestal to display to us, have also 
been party to the great crime against the 
nation. Now, if Dr. B. C. Roy goes round 
the world inspecting, God knows what, and 
pretends to do so for alleviating unemploy¬ 
ment in Bengal, it is such a transparent 
pretence that no one will be taken in by it. 
Dr. Roy has done his level best, all his life, 
to keep the Bengalis down in the economic 
field. His friends, supporters and proteges 
have always been people other than the un¬ 
employed Bengalis. Shri Tarun Kanti 
Ghosh is also “investigating” into the 
prirvcilples guiding West German agricul¬ 
ture or some such thing in Frankfurt, Paris 
or London. No doubt this will save foreign 
exchange, create employment and increase 
food production in Bengal! Then there are 
the Khajumulls and others who are travell¬ 
ing all the time all over the world to save 
foreign exchange and to create employ¬ 
ment. It is high time all this was put a 
stop to with a firm hand, and the people 
saved from the economic disaster they arc 
facing. If Nehru cannot do this, which we 
are sure he cannot and will not, then the 
people of India must combine to bring 
sense to the mind of Nehru and his 
colleagues. It is also necessary to train up 
the youn^en and women of this State to 
earn a living by doing some productive 
work which does not require setting up tre¬ 
mendous plants or machinery. We must 
analyse our requirements for living accord¬ 
ing to our standards. We must then allo¬ 
cate our human resources in the manner 
that will give us the required quanta of 
consumer goods. When doing this we may 
have to stop the flow of goc^s from other 
places into Bengal as well as the employ¬ 
ment of outsiders within this State. As 
there is little sympathy elsewhere for the 
people of Bengal, we must make our own 
arrangements in the manner that suits our 
own purpose best. 


Standard of Living in the U.S.SJt. 

The following excerpt from the A.I.C.C. 
Eooinoimc Review will found interesting. 

“There are no two opinions about the 
achievements of the U.S.^R. in science and 
military prowess, but the world is still not 
sure about the standard of living of the 
people therein. Between 1913 *and the 
beginning of 1961 the gross indus^ial out¬ 
put increased 45 times, but the ohtput of 
consumers’ goods increased 17 times only. 
From this it is inferred that while the 
U.S.S.R. has built up a powerful industrial 
potential, the standard of living of its people 
cannot be high. This inference, we are 
afraid, conceals as much as it reveals. The 
U.S.S.R. gave priority to the development 
of heavy industries, because upon their 
development depends the development of 
consumption goods industries. We cannot 
aspire to build a sky-scraper without laying 
firm foundations for it. This is why in 
every successive Plan, the ratio of invest¬ 
ment between capital goods and consumer- 
goods was less favourable to capital goods 
than in the previous Plan. While this ratio 
was 7 : 4 in the First Plan, it now stands at 
parity. Having built up, to its satisfaction, 
the base of its economy by the development 
of heavy industries, the U.S.S.R. is now 
giving increasing attention to its consumer- 
goods industries, so if the present standard 
of living of the Soviets, judged from 
Western standards is not high, it is bound 
to improve fast with the passage of time. 

“The Soviet have been living in a shell 
upto this time. Even now their radios 
cannot catch distant stations. Their seclu¬ 
sion from the outside world has checked the 
working of “demonstration effect”. They 
compare their standard of living not with 
that in the Western world, but with their 
own in the past, and hence are satisfied to 
find a discernible improvement in it. This 
is evident fromi the fact that in the last two 
decades whereas the output of consumer- 
goods rose 3.3 times, population rose biy 
only 14%. As compared to pre-revolution 
days, the per capita consumption of all the 
consumers’ goods has risen (tinned goods, 33 
times; confectionery, 10 times; butter, 5 
times; sugar, 3 times and vegetable oil, 2.5 
timies). 

“The standard of living of the people 
cannot rise unless agriculture makes rapid 
strides. It has unfortunately lagged much 
behind the industrial sector. That in 1940*> 
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52 agricultural output rose by 10%, but 
industrial output rose ^ 130%, tells its 
own tale. To rectify this imbalance special 
attention was given to agriculture after 
1952. ihere has been impressive increase in 
farm output since then. The percentage in¬ 
crease in 1960 over 1953 was 61 in respect of 
grain, 85 in respect of sugar, and 50,59 and 
61 in respect of meat, milk and butW res¬ 
pectively. Now when agriculture is given 
its due place in national development plans, 
the Soviet people can hope for a better 
time so far as food articles are concerned. 

“There is then the question of housing. 
To the backlog of housing shortage was ad¬ 
ded the destruction wrought by the Second 
World War, rendering 25 millions homeless. 
Houses of bricks would have consumed 
more capital and time than the Soviets 
could afford in the re-construction of their 
economy, so pre-fabricated parts were 
manufactured at special plants and assembl¬ 
ed on the spot. Generally 60 sq. ft. per 
head iSi allowed for accommodation. A 
family of four can have a house of 200 to 
240 sq. ft. for Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per mensem 
including charges for water, electricity and 
gas. But such houses are not freely avail¬ 
able. Housing shortage, in fact, is very 
acute. 

“Cloth appears to be quite dear in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Rudenko, the head of a 
family of six members earning £160 per 
mensem by their joint efforts bought a new 
suit for £60. A dress for Mrs. Rudenko 
could not cost less than £10 to £15. Foot¬ 
wear is also very dear. A new pair of shoes 
costs £10 to £15. An implication of high 
prices of cloth and footwear is that their 
consumption must of necessity be low. 

“The prices of consumer-industrial 
goods are not so high. In 1954, Mr. Rudenko' 
mientioned above bought a television set 
for £120. The prices of television sets are 
lower now. In 1959, a wireless was bought 
by him for £40. A saloon car bought from 
his employers, and re-fitted at a consider¬ 
able cost, cost him £460 in all, including, of 
course, the charges for repairs. Refrigerators 
sell at £60 to £125, depending upon 
their size. One has, however, to remain 
on the waiting list for a couple of years 
before one can get it. There is much 
demand for imported furniture too, but 
here again one has to wait for a year or 
so. 

“Tlie workers can go to health resorts 


and beauty spots for about 15 days per year 
at very little expense to them, such trips 
being heavily subsidised by the state. If 
a worker, however, wishes to take his wife 
along with him^ he will have to bear her 
expenses. 

“Since all the adults in the family are 
working hands, shopping has to be done 
in evenings or on week-ends. This makes 
for long queues at retail shops. Abnor¬ 
mally long queues before retail shops indi¬ 
cate to the housewives that supplies have 
been replenished or added to by the arrival 
of new consignments of lemons or bananas 
or cars or television sets or imported 
furniture.” 


Assam A Sub-Nation 

The Indian Libertarian of Bombay of 
July 15, 1961, conunented on the A^m 
situation as follows; 

“The Bengalis form a compact majority 
in the district of Cachar in Assam but are 
also spread evenlv throughout the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley amidst the Assamese proper. 
In fact they numiber fifteen lakhs in the 
Brahmaputra Valley where they form a 
large majority whereas they are ten lakhs 
in Cachar where they are in a majority. 

“The Reorganisation Report had sug¬ 
gested that where in a district the majority 
speak a language different from that of the 
provincial majority, they should be allow¬ 
ed to have their own language as the offi¬ 
cial language. The Shastri Formula re¬ 
cognises the value of this recommendation 
and upholds Bengali as the official langu¬ 
age of Cachar side by side with Assamese 
as the central official language of the State 
as a whole. TTie Assamese Official Langu¬ 
age Act goes further and provides for full 
Assamisation in the future by a special 
provision whereby the mahakuma or pan- 
chayat councils are authorised to change 
over from Bengali to Assamese by a majo¬ 
rity of votes at any time in the future. The 
Cachar Bengali-speaking people protested 
against this eventual Assamisation pro¬ 
gramme, which may come sooner than ex¬ 
pected artificially whenever the central 
authorities could influence the local pan- 
chayat councils otherwise than through 
legitimate linguistic grounds. 

“The Shastri formula allays this fear of 
the Cachar Bengalis by persuading the 
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Central Assamese Government to withdraw 
this provision of the recent Act of Shillong. 
This should assure them that so far as 
Cachar is concerned, Bengali is guaranteed 
a safe future for all time. The question of 
the infiltration of Assamese language into 
Cachar will never arise. 

But the Cachar Sangram Parishad is 
not satisfied with this solution of a safe 
and long term use of Bengali in their dis¬ 
trict. Based on the fifteen lakhs of Bengali¬ 
speaking people in the Brahmaputra Valley 
in the midst of the Assamese people (who 
want a subnation for themselves under the 
name of Assam) on the analogy of Assam, 
the Cachar Bengalis and the Banga Bhasha 
Parishad in general demands the recogni¬ 
tion of Bengali as an official language for 
the Stlate as a whole on equal terms with, 
Assamese. They want the State of Assam 
to be a Dual Language State to reflect the 
present language equilibrium for all time— 
both Assamese and Bengali being recog¬ 
nised for all official purposes. In real 
terms, this means that the Bengali should 
be enabled to feel at home in Assam as his 
own home province without the need to 
adjust his position as a minority to the 
majority of Assamese-speaking people. The 
Bengali will continue as an equal partner 
in the sovereignty of the State sharing in 
equal measure in the opportunities and 
patronage of the State in its developing 
phases in the future. The formula of Karl 
Marx that economic sovereignty determines 
the political superstructure of people’s 
life and culture is exemplified in this 
struggle of Assamese and Bengali elements 
in Assam. 

“This background is necessary to rea¬ 
lise the intensity of the struggle with its 
unusual degree of virulence and violence 
in Assam. 

“There is also a complicating factor 
which is difficult to assess in its full 
strength on account of paucity of inform¬ 
ation due partly to ignorance and partly to 
a misinterpretation of the secular policy oi 
India which prevents the principal news¬ 
papers from probing further into the matter. 
It is the conspiracy of pro-Pakistani 
Muslims to increase the Muslim proportion 
of the population of Assam in order to 
smooth the way to its eventual incorpora¬ 
tion in Pakistan in the fulness of time. 


“In 1948-49, there were complaints that 
a large number of Pakistani Muslims immi¬ 
grated into Assam illegally and clandes¬ 
tinely through the collusion and slackness 
of Muslim officialdom on the border. 

“During the recent Census operations, 
it is reported that several lakhs of illegal 
■immigrants have again come into the 
country. * 

“At Hailakandi, large mobs numbering 
as many as 10,000 attacked the town in 
mid-day. They raised slogans of “Allah- 
ho-Akbar!” and “Pakistan Zindabad ! 
Hindustan Murdabad !” The mobs consist¬ 
ed largely of Muslim villagers. The Mus¬ 
lim ex-League Minister Moin-ul-Huq and 
the Muslim Inspector General of Police 
were in the Town just a couple of days 
back. 

“The organised attack by Muslims was 
led by a Shanti Parishad (so-called) formed 
for the occasion as a counter to the Bengali 
Cachar Sangram; Parishad which had with¬ 
drawn its agitation after the intervention 
of Mr. Shastri and Mr. Nehru. But the 
counter Parishad of Muslims attacked the 
Bengalis all thp same. The real intention 
was to drive the Bengalis out of Assam. 
This is a continuation of last July’s organis¬ 
ed attacks on the Bengalis! The Central 
Government acquiesced in the demand of 
the local Government that no enquiry be 
held into the doings of Assam’s high-ups 
during last year’s riots ! 

“It is clear that the “civil war” is an 
again: Mr. Asoke Sen, the Central 

Minister, is right in describing this conflict 
as one of civil war. 

“It is high time that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment miiistered courage, jettisonning its 
election fears and took the State Adminis¬ 
tration over for Presidential control. 

“There are two Muslims in the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam,—one of them an ex-Muslim 
Leaguer and the Chief Minister is returned 
by Cachar border Muslim majorities ; hence 
his weakness vis-a-vis the Muslims ! The 
rest of India needs to go into these under¬ 
ground conspiracies more thoroughly in¬ 
stead of supinely dismissing the whole 
tangle as due to “communalism”, (of course 
of the Hindus the universal scapegoat of 
the Congress!)” 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Ayub Khan 

In the German News Magazine for 
Business, German International of March 
31, 1961, a correspondent Phillip M. Towne 
of New York writes as follows about Ayub 
Khan : 

“Sir: 

“The answers you got from Pakistan’s 
President Ayub Khan were really en¬ 
lightening. From what he said I can only 
gather that with a parliamentary system 
minus Ayub Khan, the wrong Pakistani got 
elected whereas with Ayub Khan minus a 
parliamentary system, Pakistani’s rank and 
file are represented by the “right” people. 
What kind of fascinating logic! What 
revelation of arrogance! And what a 
dangerous mental contrast to all this offi¬ 
cial ballyhoo about his “loving children, 
speaking spontaneously and frankly.” Does 
neither he nor his disciples know that 
people are getting startled when some one 
manages to get 95.6 per cent of all eligible 
votes ? Communists do hardly any better. 
Their bracket usUblly ranges from 95 to 
100 per cent. 

“Let me predict that Ayub Khan will 
have a hard time to sell the righteousness 
and virtues of his system to the people of 
this country.” 

So there is another side to Ayub’s 
conquest of the American heart. After all 
Americans are a free people who dearly 
love freedom. An enemy of freedom is never 
atLy good for them. 


W. German Production 

The same journal, German International, 
gives us the following information about 
W, German output of different kind of 

goods: 

Crude steel production per working 
day reached 106,058 tons in March, 1961. 
Total steel output in March also represented 
an alltime peak with 3,076,000 tons. Hard 


coal production rose from 11,404,000 tons in 
February to 12,668,600 tons in March. Pro¬ 
duction per man-shift rose to 4,000 lbs. in 
March. 

A total cement consumption of 24 million 
tons last year with 23.6 million tons supplied 
by home producers is another enlightening 
piece of news. 960,000 typewriters were 
produced in West Germany in 1960. The 
German output was second only to the 
output of the U.S.A. 

Unemployment in W. Germany de- 
climed to 0.8* per cent. At the end of March, 
578,600 job vacancies were registered in W. 
Germany. There are not enough workers 
in W. Germany to man her growing indus¬ 
tries. Among foreigners, 170,000 Italians, 
38,300 Spaniards and 35,000 Greeks may be 
mentioned. It is expected that about 500,000 
foreigners will be employed by W. Ger¬ 
mans by the end of 1961. It is said that 
about 7,500 Indians are now employed in 
W. Germany, almost all of whom are 
students who work as well as study. 

French Achievements 

The Short News Bulletin published by 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
gives a variety of information about what 
the French are doing in various fields of 
work. We are reproducing some of these: 

“Construction of the largest rayon plant 
in India has just been started at Ralsur 
with French technical and financial aid. 
The plant will be completed in two years 
and will be known as the Great Mysore 
Rayon Grade Pulp and Paper Mills. 

“Production capacity of the new com¬ 
pany will be 110 tons of rayon a day.” 


“Professor Georges Arnuf of Lyons 
recently reported to the Academy of 
Medicine about the experiments which he 
has been carrying out during the last three 
years on the possibilities of making grafts 
of coronary arteries. 
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“Professor Amulf has already succeeded the fact that the cost of the “Dauph^e was 
in making this transposition on 86 dogs reduced by 200 dmlars and the Cioraini 
which supported the operation perfectly. was launched on the American market. 
“As a result of his experiments, he 


feels that coronary grafts can be tried on 
men without danger. 

“Such an operation would be extremely 
important because of the frequency of 
coronary arterial difficulties. One of the 
worst of these difficulties is infraction of 
the myocarditis which is one of the 
principal causes of death of the present 
time.” 

Contrary to popular belief, it is possible 
to sell quality goods in a foreign country 
which is highly productive in similar goods 
itself. The French exports of motor cars to 
the U.S.A. are a good example of this. 

“With increas^ sales of cars in the 
United States, Renault again rose to the 
rate of sales it had reached last year. 

“Of the 6,000 automobiles shipped to 
the United States,, 4,300 were “Dauphines” 
and 1,700 were “Gordinis”. Sales of Renault 
cars in America have continued to increase 
since the beginning of the year. 'Fhe 
principal reasons for this increase lie in 


Making a Small Country Biggef 

The Danish Foreign Office iJoumal, 

No. 37 of 1961, publishes an account of land 
reclamation in Denmark which is a small 
country with an urgent requirement for 
more agricultural land. Since 1860, Denmark 
has reclaimed millions of acres of land 
from the sea, the hogs and the swamps 
which abounded in that country, at a cost 
which has paid the country to carry out 
the work. In the Lammefjord area, for 
instance, 13,600 acres were reclaimed during 
the period 1873-1942 and 1,300 farms were 
built on the land. Denmark is a high cost 
and high income country. If the Danes, 
therefore, find it paying to reclaim land for 
agriculture, it should be highly economical 
to reclaim land in India. But we have not 
been told so by our foreign and other 
consultants. 
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Developing Greenland 

Greenland which is the world’s largest 
island is a province of Denmark. The Danes 
are developing Greenland in a manner 
worthy of notice. Viggo Kampmann, Prin>e 
Minister of Denmark, in his message pub¬ 
lished inf the Danish Foreign Office Jour- 
ual» says: 

“The fine and comprehensive exhibition 
now being presented at the headquarter , 
of the Royal Geographical Society in Lon¬ 
don shows both the Greenland that was 
and the Greenland which is building a 
future; as already manifest, for example, 
in the fact that Greenland products—got 
from the surrounding sea—are inter¬ 
nationally familiar and esteemed. The old 
hunting fellowship has been changed into 
a modem industrial community. 'Hie deve¬ 
lopment has left its mark both on the 
methods of catching and the processing of 
fish in modem factories.” 


Our economic pkmners, who 
sessed with putting up factor!^ and diw 
have never thought of developing the w 
mountainous regions of India which strep 
for thousands of miles and can be t 
homes of millions of Indians. Vision ai 
self-reliance are the two things which ti 
true leaders of a nation require. ' 


Labour’s Part in Production 

The Journal of the Royal Society 
ArtS) March, 1961, publishes a paper rea^ 
before the Royal Society of Arts by W. G5 
Carron, President, Amalgamated Engineer-l 
ing Union. He described the function ofi 
trade unions very precisely and went into! 
the recent history of trade unionism in 
relation to the heights of production 
achieved by British industry during the 
Second World War and thereafter. 

“Moderu expression of trade union 
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:y can be contained in three short 
ses: 

) hours of labour comanensurate with 
increasing scientific and techno¬ 
logical advance; 

conditions of employment compatible 
with human dimity; 
wages sufficient to ensure a fair 
participation in the proceeds of 
human productivity. 

t j‘On these three principles, therefore, 
p union hopes, ambitions and philo- 

tij are based, none of it new but all of 

mming from roots penetrating into 
nner stratum of obscure antiquity. In 
:e, the establishment of these three 
V lies represents a major part of the 

j n of organised labour within the 

nions in modem industry and com- 

i?he fact that I am able in I960, to 
that such is only a part of trade union 
/on is indicative of the vast changes— 
trial relationships that have come into 
since the darker years of the' 
Ihd World War. Prior to this inter¬ 
nal setback to human progress, 
trade unions had not been consi- 
led nor considered themselves as an 
/egral part of industrial or commercial 

£ cture. In point of fact, quite the oppo- 
was the general feeling—the pre-war 
ers of industry and commerce conti¬ 
nually impressing' the unions with the 
/4iwful majesty of ‘managerial function’ and 
all that it represented. As a direct conse¬ 
quence, the unions came to accept that their 
prime and proper function was to despoil 
the Philistine at any and every available 
opportunity. 

“A further and greater evil to emerge 
from such mistaken philosophy was the 
normal approach, by work-people, to 
national productivity. The idea of improv¬ 
ing and increasing production was com¬ 
pletely unacceptable to trade union thought, 
for—^in the face of an unbroken history 
connected with ‘hire and fire’ and conse¬ 
quential redundancy or prolonged un¬ 


employment—the principle operated, 
wherever possible, was to spread one day’s 
work into two or even three days a^ a nor¬ 
mally accepted trade union counter¬ 
measure. 

“The threat of total extinction by Nazi 
forces brought about at least one beneficial 
change—^it swept away, almost overnight, 
the major proportions of internal opposition 
between owner and employee in our indus¬ 
tries and agricultural enterprises. 

“For the first time in history, therefore, 
trade union leadership was credited with 
the attributes of leadership. The trade 
union organisation, with its junction of co¬ 
ordinating forces in the Trades Union 
Congress, was afforded recognition as some¬ 
thing other than a disorderly rabble, and 
a high proportion of its members and offi¬ 
cials at all levels was incorporated into 
those many and urgently necessary posts, 
conunittees and panels which had to be 
created during those hard years. Continuing 
into the post-war years, the Anglo-American 
council on productivity was but one mani¬ 
festation of this changed order and, as 
could be reasonably expected the Trader 
Union Congress fully cognizant of its res¬ 
ponsibility, provided its proportion of 
members to the British Productivity Coun¬ 
cil, on which I have the honour to serve 
as a Director and as Chairman for the 
current year”. 

Mr. Carron’s paper clearly showed the 
position of trade unions in Britain and also, 
how friendly co-operation between workers 
and management has lifted productivity in 
industry to a new level of effectiveness 
which it had never even approached to 
any extent before the Second World War. 
In India, the Awful Majesty of Managerial 
Function has retained its “glory” to the 
fullest due to the influx of governments l 
and other ‘high level’ personnel. Indian 
industry has a long way to go before India’s 
plants and machinery, so expensively pro¬ 
cured and set up, can ever hope to reach 
full productivity at a normal cost. 


Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji 

printed and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press Private Limited. 
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NOTES 


The World 

The latest news on the Berlin crisis tend 
to indicate a partial easing of the tension. 
Sir Paul Gore-Booth, the U. K. High Com ¬ 
missioner, had a 45-minute interview with 
Pandit Nehru, during which he conveyed 
to the Prime Minister the views of the 
British authorities on. the legal situation 
governing Western access to Berlin, He 
also reiterated his Government’s willingness 
to participate in negotiations to solve the 
crisis over Berlin. 

News from the U.S. also indicate a slight 
improvement as a high official of the U.S, 
Government has also said that the Western 
allies have agreed to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union on a peaceful settlement of the 
Berlin crisis, though the time and place for 
the pourparlers are yet to be settled. 

There are as yet large differences in the 
view-points of the several governments that 
constitute the Western Powers. President 
Kennedy has been reported to feel that the 
seriousness of the situation called for a 
Western initiative in opening the way to full 
scale negotiations. 

It is too early as yet to assume that the 
critical stage hsui passed. Both sides are 
still gr iml y holcUng on to their staiid-points 
and the confronting of the HaBt-Oennan 
armed: forces, on guaird' at the East-West 
banicailaa in Berhh; by Waatem: troopa>and 
arm«hr.>his the tentidn’td an ex¬ 


plosion point. Any rash or provocative 
action by either side might precipitate 
matters, which is now fully realised by both. 

Mr. Khrushchev has offered a “free city” 
pledge for West Berlin. Prior to that he 
had indicated that the Soviets were not in¬ 
clined to plunge into a war over Beiiin, 
though if such an emergency did develop. 
Soviet might was fully equipped to meet it. 
His denunciations of the Western Powers, 
as war-mongers who were “artificially stimu¬ 
lating a dispute over Berlin”, continues as 
before. 

li 

The crisis developed with the closing 
of the frontiers between East and West 
Berlin, by barricades of barbed wire and 
concrete slabs, from early on the 13th of 
August, the Brandenburg Gate, the maih 
crossing-point between the two sectors beihg 
closed by the East German authorities on - 
the 14th of August. This followed the frantic 
rush of tens of thousands of East German 1 
nationals .across the borders into Wat 
Germany, leaving behind almost aU th^r 
earthly possessions. These refugees inclu4r 
ed large numbers of able-bodied and jbiUy 
trained personnel, whose flight has tendA^i: 
to cripple Bast German reserves of sklUed.^v 
man-power. 

France has still'maintained .its 
df intransigence over -Bizerta, but' theare ki» 
been no furtiier'imbedding of inttoexot blood 
'The a^ of 


■ -Vt '■ 
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is slowly crystallizing after the rebuff given 
by De Gaulle’s Government in reply to the 
U.N. directives. It is reported that a calmer 
stage has come and there are some signs of 
the return of sanity to the prestige-mad 
French authorities, whose action in Bizerta 
has not enhanced France’s prestige in the 
free world by one iota. Indeed on the 
contrary! 

De Gaulle himself is on the horns of n 
dilemma. On the one side there are the 
extremists in the French army, impetuous, 
irrational—and ineffective ! Ever since the 
rise of anti-colonial movements in the 
French empire, they have advocated the use 
of force to overwhelm and subjugate the 
forces of freedom. They took no notice of 
the “winds of change’’ in the world of to¬ 
day, and indeed they seem to be oblivious 
to the inevitable consequences of world dis¬ 
approval of colonialism and the resulting 
advantages in aid and sustenance to the 
fighters for freedom. They have brought 
France to the verge of political and moral 
bankruptcy and isolation, in a free world. 

In seeking a way-out of this impossible 
situation with the directness of a soldier and 
patriot, De Gaulle is further prevented in 
his attempts to find a via media by the 
equally obstinate stand of the F. L. N. in 
Algeria, which is reported to have changed 
leaders after the breakdown of peace-talks. 

It is said that the ruthless action of the 
French forces at Bizerta were in excess of 
orders and were deliberately undertaken to 
upset De Gaulle’s peace moves in Algeria. 

In West Africa, Portugal, the most 
decadent and puerile of European colonial 
powers, is carrying on with its vile and in¬ 
human campaign against the freedom lighters 
in her African possessions. Tiny Portugal, 
backward and inefficient, has managed all 
along the ages since the Napoleonic wars, 
to capitalize^ on the rivalry and enmity be¬ 
tween the Great Powers. Even to-day her 
invulnerability from outside interference in 
her colonial affairs accrue from the N.A.T.O. 
alliance, bereft of which her bombastic and 
empty pretensions would not last for any 
length of time anywhere. 

Elsewhere in Africa, freedmn is on the 
march—with the exception of the South 
African Republic’s territories. In Kenya 


the last restrictions have been lifted from the 
movements of Jomo Kenyatta, and as a re¬ 
sult the nationalist movements are upsurg¬ 
ing towards an united effprt at freeing 
Kenya. Our Shrimati Indira Gandhi has 
clearly expressed the goodwill that India 
bears to all the people of Kenya, during the 
visit she is now paying to those <parts. The 
same goodwill has been expressed^ by another 
lady, younger and less known, in the follow¬ 
ing quaint fashion as reported in the 
Hitavada: 

AHMEDABAD, Aug. 21.—Miss Bharati 
Patel, a girl student of Ahmedabad, has sent 
a “rakhi” to Jomo Kenyatta, recently releas¬ 
ed African nationalist leader to express her 
sisterly affection and good wishes for healtli 
and long life to “brother” “Kenyatta”. 

In the Congo, the secessionist forces ol 
Katanga, led and officered by Belgians and 
French men, iigured in a minor incident 
recently, when some of those troops were 
disarmed and dispersed by the Irish contin¬ 
gent of the U.N. forces. The Belgians who 
controlled the great mines in Katanga are 
evidently still hoping to carry on there, 
making Mr.Tshombe a stooge for their ow.»^« 
benefit. 

Cost of Living 

Recently there has been a lot of agitation 
in Calcutta over the fantastic rise in the 
prices of fish in Calcutta. Fish of a superior 
fresh water variety, like fresh Rohu, which 
used to sell for annas ten a seer in pre-war 
days, went up to Rs. 6-50 nP., a rise of 
more than 10 times or 1,000 per cent! Pro¬ 
fiteering has been rife, as is admitted in all 
quarters—excepting by the profiteers them¬ 
selves, who are trying to pass the blame 
from one to another—and full advantage has 
been taken by the wholesalers of the re¬ 
frigerating arrangements for Ifish. There 
has been a spontaneous boycott o^ fish 
purchase in the leading markets df Calcutta 
and Howrah, the picketting being done by 
groups of common citizens, who saw the 
fish-vendors getting away with their out¬ 
rageous exactions. 

Leftist groups that normally do not raise 
a finger in initiating any move that would 
allay the strains and stresses affecting the 
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common citizen—on the principle that more 
the strain more the possibility of disrup¬ 
tion—saw in the mass movement a golden 
opportunity to cash in on popular feelings 
and have tried to assume leadership. But 
politics a^fart there can be no two opinions 
on the matter of uncontrolled profiteering 
that is now allowed to go on in the field of 
essential foodstuffs, or for that in all essen¬ 
tial articles that are vitally necessary for 
the life and well-being of all Indian 
nationals. The position is so bad that it 
seems to us that the complacency exhibited 
by our legislatures and the supreme execu¬ 
tives is little short of lunacy. 

On rare occasions, like the debates on 
Five-Year Plans, we find a few members 
devoting a little time, thought and breath 
on the matter, and that also with a pose of 
erudite detachment, that would be comic if 
it did not reek of gross neglect of responsi¬ 
bility, as spokesmen of the electors, on their 
part. Where the C.P.I. and allied Leftist 
group leaders exhibit any concern, it is 
purely on behalf of the organised workers 
or the Kisan groups, who are better off in 
the struggle for existence than the vast 
section of the population who are neither 
peasant proprietors nor organised labour. 
A recent speech by a Communist M.P. is 
given below for example. The report ib 
taken from the Hitavads. 

“BHOPAL, Aug. 12.—Mr. A. K. Gopalan, 
M.P. and President of the All-India Kisan 
Sabha said here yesterday that the ^panacea 
for all economic ills of the people lay in 
sinking all political, caste or class prejudices 
and joining hands to fight the rising spiral 
of prices and the increasing burden of 
taxation. 

Mr. Gopalan, who was addressing a 
public meeting at Tatya-Tope Nagl^r, said 
if the peasantry and the working class 
launched an all-out opposition to rising" prices 
and heavy taxation, no government could 
refuse them their basic requirements. 

The Communist leader said that unless 
the govemniient took effective measures- to 
check the rising spiral of prices, all the in¬ 
creased agricultural find industrial produc¬ 
tion and rise in national income would be of 
no avail. Increase in production, he said, 
was meaningless if it was accompanied hy a 


reduction in the purchasing power of the 
people. 

Mr. Gopalan complained that the policies 
of the government were not directed towards 
controlling price-level and reducing taxation. 
During the last few years indirect taxation 
had gone up although the burden of direct 
taxes was reduced. The result was only an 
increase in the common man’s burden, white 
the capitalists were greatly relieved. 

Referring to the ‘food crisis’ in the 
country since about a decade, Mr. Gopalan 
said, the problem could effectively be tackled 
only by the peasantry by increasing food 
production. He appealed to the farmers to 
adopt scientific method of cultivation so as 
to increase food production, which would 
ultimately bring down the prices. He said 
that a report of the 2nd Plan progress show¬ 
ed that about “51 per cent increase in national 
income came from agriculture.” 

It will be perceived that the speaker 
was only concerned about the Kisans and 
the workers, though these two sections are 
the least affected by direct taxation and no 
more affected by indirect taxes than the far. 
far-greater majority of our nationals, who 
have to bear in addition rising prices for 
food—which partially goes to compensate the 
peasant for his inefficiency—and for essen¬ 
tial consumer goods of which the cost is 
proportionate to rises in cost of production 
due—^partially at least—to rise in labour 
costs and the consequent excuse for further 
profiteering. 

Where other opposition groups are con¬ 
cerned the picture is still more dismal. 
There we see loose thinking and very little 
evidence of real concern for the prime factors 
that are now militating against nation 
building. At the time of writing these 
notes, reports have come through of the 
debates and discussions in the Rajya Sabha 
on the Third Five-Year Plans. The only bit 
that relates to the rise in prices, that we 
have been able to find in the daily papers is 
reproduced below to demonstrate the extent 
of concern that the speakers demonstrated. 

“NEW DELHI, Aug. 29.—Members from 
all sides of the House cautiotied governnfent 
against rise in-prices defeating the objectives 
of the Third Plan when the Rajyfi Sabhai' 
continued its debate on the plfin today. 
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They called for appropriate measures to 
hold prices in check and to ensure that trans¬ 
port bottle-necks and power shortages did 
not upset the industrial programmes. 

Dr. H. N. Kunzru (Ind.) suggested the 
creation of a Price Control Board to regulate 
the prices of essential articles. Mr, Khandu- 
bhai Desai, former Labour Minister, support¬ 
ed the proposal, while Mr. A. D. Mani (Ind.) 
said that a price control machinery could 
be operated only in an atmosphere free from 
corruption, Mr. Mani and Mr. Gurupada- 
swamy (P.S.P.) felt that the plan had not 
given sufficient attention to the question 
of prices. 

There was general agreement that the 
size of the plan was not over-ambitious, but 
emphasis was laid on its effective implemen¬ 
tation and avoiding “crises” in the matter 
of foreign exchange or transport.” 

It is evident from the rest of the report, 
which is in keeping with the last paragraph 
of the portion quoted above, that the mem¬ 
bers did not think the question of prices 
necessitated any further emphasis beyond a 
casual and loose reference, without any 
indication as to how far it is affecting the 
general life of the suffering masses, of whom 
they are supposed to be the spokesmen. 

As for the party in power, it is difficult 
to come to any other conclusion than that 
their reactions indicate supreme and deli¬ 
berate indifference to the question of rising 
costs. 

Rising costs have more than nullified 
any rise in individual incomes that might 
have taken place as a result of the First and 
the Second Five-Year Plans. We say, “might 
have,” deliberately as we believe that the 
figures that have been put forward as indi¬ 
cators of a rise in individual income do not 
actually indicate the correct state of affairs. 
But perhaps the people of India can be 
fooled for some time more! 

Dadra and Nagar . HaveU 

r I 

The Fbrtugnese. possessions in India are 
like festerings woimds caused' by the conti¬ 
nued presence of splinters ftom an enemy 
missile in the living flesh of thebody politic 
of the nation. Recently, during a statement 
on external affairs,' Pandit Nehru declared 


that the use of force was not totally ruled 
out, in the matter of the liberation of Gosu 
Of course, as Pandit Nehru remarked on the 
same occasion, it was not possible to consider 
the use of force under the <nrcumstances now 
prevailing in world affairs, and therefore^ 
the statement has only a speculative value 
for the present. ^ 

But still it is heartening to find^hat at 
least two of the minor possessions of Portugal, 
have been integrated ‘ at last in the Indian 
Union, Dadra and Nagar Haveli are two 
small areas in which the inhabitants rebelled 
against Portuguese rule and successfully 
liberated themselves from domination by a 
foreign—and extremely degraded—colonial 
rule. 'Hie Portuguese wanted to land armed 
forces on the Gulf of Cambay coast and 
march them across Indian territory, in order 
to put down the rebellion by fire and sword, 
as they are doing in Angola. On a refusal 
from the Indian Government to permit 
foreign forces to pass over the Union terri¬ 
tories, the Portuguese unsuccessfully tried to 
obtain a judgment, from the International 
Court at Hague, to prove that they had the 
right of access to their territories, which werti 
in an enclave, so far as even armed forced 
were concerned. 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli have became 
the Seventh Union territory by an Amend¬ 
ment Bill in the Constitution. 

I 

National Integration and Blind Parochialism 

The Calcutta Port and the' Calcutta 
industrial area, are of vital interest to North- 
' East and Central Ndrth India. It not only 
provides vital necessities, like imported food- 
grains, to large sections of population in 
those areas, but also provides the major 
portion of foreign exchange* that is earned' 
by Ihdia through exports, by providing the 
most efficient channel for 'the same. Besides 
that, hundreds of thousands of labourers 
earn their livelUiood by worldng in the great 
Port city and in* the-" widespread industrial 
areas adiointngit. Indeed labour from Bihar 
has hardly any/other coin|»rabie^source of 
employment,'either In BS^ Itself ^‘or ekte^ 
whe^ in India; 

It has been'proved nowr after proldnged 
investigations^ lasting-'cver 12 years, thftt ' 
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the only way to prevent the total decadence 
and collapse of Calcutta Port and Industrial 
areas, was to bring in “red” water from the 
main channel of the Ganga in a strong flow 
along the head waters of the river system 
of the Qangetic area of West Bengal. This 
would immensely help in scouring the silt 
and sand deposits along the Hooghly channels 
—on which dredging by powerful units have 
proved ineffective in the absence of a strong 
flow from upstream — deepen the draft, 
thereby enabling ocean-going craft to come 
up to the port as before, and lower the 
salinity in the water supply of the industrial 
areas, which is a vital necessity. 

This consideration has made it impera¬ 
tive for the Farakka Barrage on the Ganga 
to bo included in the Third Five-Year Plan. 
And it is essential that the Ajoy river, which 
is a tributary of the Ganga should be 
harnessed in order that the Farakka Scheme 
becomes fully effective. The harnessing 
will have to be done by an efficient dam 
being constructed in the Santhal Parganas 
in Bihar in order to prevent the deposition 
of large quantities of sand and silt on the 
Bhagirathi channel—which is downstream 
from Farakka—preventing thereby a normal 
flow of water. 

There is strong objection to this scheme 
in Bihar, as there was on the Mayurakshi 
Dam Scheme, on a previous occasion. 

We append below an extract from the 
Hindu of August 13, which presents a 
detached view of the situation, as stated by 
a special correspondent. 

“Even as the Government of West Bengal 
and the D.V.C. authorities are engaged in 
what appears to be an endless controversy 
regarding the adequacy or otherwise of the 
supply of water for purpose of irrigation by 
the latter, there has arisen now an important 
point of difference between the State 
Governments of Bihar and West Bengal 
over a proposed survey for constructing' a 
dam across the River Ajoy in Santhal 
Parganas. 

The West Bengal Government had 
requested the Damodar Valiev Corporation 
sometime asro to carry on investigations re¬ 
garding the fdasibility of constructing a dam 
on the Alov in Bihar. In* the opinion of the 
Slate Govemmmt, tiie suceess of the- Rs. 56^ 


crore Farakka Barrage Scheme sanctions^- 
under the Third Plan by the Government oit 
India depends to a large extent on the 
successful harnessing of this river. (It has.' 
been the declared opinion of experts thatt 
the Farakka Barrage Scheme itself is vital 
for preserving the port of Calcutta.) 

According to information available here, 
the Bihar Government have raised objection 
to a dam across the river Ajoy as this would 
submerge large paddy fields in Santhal 
Parganas causing a lot of displacement also. 
On the other hand, the State Government 
are themselves proposing to construct a dam 
smaller size to make the river more useful 
for irrigational purposes in their own State. 
But such a dam would be of no use to the 
Farakka Barrage. 

In view of this controversy, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who are committed to the 
Farakka Barrage Scheme are reported to 
have taken up investigation work in this 
regard. It is stated that Ajoy river, as it is 
not properly harnessed now, carries a large 
quantity of sand and silt to Bhagirathi pre¬ 
venting thereby a normal flow of water. 
The construction of the Farakka Barrage 
under such circumstances will not ensure 
sufficient flow of water to the Bhagirathi 
thus making the Barrage defeat its own 
purpose. 

Of course, there are certain local consi¬ 
derations on which the Government of Bihar 
are also raising objections to the construc¬ 
tion of a dam of the nature proposed by the 
West Bengal Government. They feel that, 
even as it is, all the four dams of the D.V.C. 
now in Bihar are irrigating lands mainly in 
W!est Betngal and a new proposal which 
would benefit West Bengal once again at 
the expense of that State since there willV: 
be- a large submer^on of land, holds no inte¬ 
rest for them. Local government circles, 
however, do not see any force in this argu¬ 
ment since Bihar is gaining^a lot in the fom* 
of power supply from these dams which has 
led to the development of that StatOi More^ 
over, the Farakka Barrage when completed^' 
will not merely be helpftil to West Bengal; 
It has a wider import than what appears on 
the surface for on the davelo{»nent of the: 
Gahntlta port which this Barrage’S^tama 
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will foster depends the prosperity of the 
entire Eastern India. 

It may be recalled that Bihar’s Irrigatiorj 
Minister said in the State Assembly a few 
days ago that their Goviernment did nol 
accede to the request of the D.V.C. to-per¬ 
mit it to conduct the investigations for con¬ 
struction of a dam on the river Ajoy. 

Ex-Servicemen and National Development 

The July issue of a world news service ol 
World War Veterans, of Paris gives the following 
news : 

’‘Patliankole, India t WVF)—Defence Minister, 
V, K. Krishna Menon has described ex-service¬ 
men as “the real vv»allh of the nation” who, be¬ 
cause of their sense of duty and responsibility, 
could assist national development on the village 
level by participating in the co-operative move¬ 
ment, small-scale industries and similar activities 
which can help communities to achieve greater 
prosperity. 

Speaking at a gathering of ex-servicemen at 
Pathankote, the Defence Minister appealed to the 
State, Governments, municipal administrations and 
village panchayats to lake greater advantage of 
the experience and serviees of war veterans and 
px-servicemen.” 

The Defence Minister’s statement is indeed 
true. The ex-servicemen of India have a record of 
staunchness and discipline that cannot be matched 
by any other section of our countrymen, whether 
organised in groups like labour or in classified 
bodies like those in other public services. The fund 
of potential service they represent was truly im¬ 
mense' at the time when our country and nation 
became really free. But like most other potential 
sources of wealth in our country, this was also 
allowed to run to waste or to deteriorate through 
neglect, disuse and frustration. Those who were 
—and still are—in charge of our destinies had 
neither the ability and experi^ce nor the will and 
capacity to cut clear of party trammels and bonds 
of nepotism. Unworthy and inefficient—some¬ 
times'even dishonest-^party satellites were put in 
charge of programmes of national development 
works which called for a high sense of responsi¬ 
bility and dedication. They in their turn gave em¬ 
ployment to their unemployed . relatives and'^ 
hangers-on, who were mostly useless parasites by 
inclination and practice. As a result trained and 
^ disciplined men, who with some further training 


might have developed into very valuable service 
corps in many walks of national life, were ignored 
and passed by. Loafers and parasites were pre¬ 
ferred. by people to whom service, and dedication 
were known only as catch words. 

In other lands and nations, where leadership 
was vested in people who understood the value of 
training, discipline and staunchness, thg fullest 
use was made of such material. When# Turkey 
finally emerged out of World War I, she was dis¬ 
possessed, economically ruined and broken in all 
respects excepting in the morale of the Turkish 
soldier—famed through the ages for their courage, 
staunchness and devotion to duty. Their leader 
turned his face towards the Turkish hinterland, 
impoverished and neglected through centuries by 
their rulers, who had become enamoured of the. 
glitter of Europe and had indulged in the fleshpot.s 
of the Occident till they became so effete and 
weak as to be known as the “Sickinen of Europe”. 

But Mustapha Kemal was fully aware of the 
potential resources he had in his servicemen. They 
had all the basic training for national service, he 
equipped them with a further knowledge of the 
particular development work that each group had 
to do, and then commanded them to go deep into 
the countryside, to carry the message of a new 
awakening and a new hope and to dedicate them¬ 
selves to the complete fulfilment of the tasks that 
they were set. It is on record now how faithfully 
they carried out the behests of the man who be¬ 
came known as Ataturk—^The Father of the Turks. 
Mass uplift, in primary education, in new methods 
of agriculture and sanitation, in social services 
and in the development of a myriad of other ser¬ 
vices vitally necessary for the rapid progress of a 
backward people, steeped in ignorance and shackled 
with poverty, was the task entrusted to them— 
and there was no American aid at that time. 

Have OUT leaders availed themselves of this 
potential, the “real wealth of the nation”, in any 
such way? Could they not have been used in com¬ 
munity development, in the raising of industrial 
potential of the public sector, in the health services 
and a hundred other ways? 

Democracy in India 

Shri Sri Prakasa, Governor of Maharashtra, 
delivered an address at the Nagpur University on 
August 12, in the course of which he made 
certain observations which iare worthy of note for 
all who are interested in die democratic way of 






life. Shri .Sri PrakAsa . occupias a., position of 
vantage! from which he can take a detached and 
yet a deep and comprehensive look at the political 
panorama of a state that has been—and still is 
—riven by mass agitations of great intensity. 
Bi ought up in an atmosphere of deep intellectual 
introspection and educated along both the eastern 
and western modes of mental embellishment as he 
has been, he is singularly well-equipped to 
pronounce judgment on what is happening today 
in Maharashtra—^and, likewise, all over India. 

As a Governor, he has certain limitations 
imposed perforce on bis speech, and therefore, it 
is not likely that his observations were as out¬ 
spoken as they could have been, but even so, we 
would have liked to have a full report of the 
address he delivered. We append below the 
summary, as given by the Hitavada of August 14, 
in lieu of that: 

“Shri Sri Prakasa, Governor of Maharashtra, 
today emphasised the need for suitable changes 
in the Indian Constitution, which, he said, was 
not in keeping with the age-old traditions and 
the temperament of the country. 

Speaking on ‘Democracy As a Way Of Life’ 
at the University Political Science Department 
here this morning the Governor urged the students 
to make a deep study of the Constitution and 
-lUg^est the changes. 

Democracy, Shri Sri Prakasa said, had been 
accepted by this country in theory alone. The 
people, however, were still individualists and 
were not accustomed to work in associations 
according to the principles of democracy. This 
individualism, he said, would have to be given 
up if the country had to be taken a truely 
democratic stage. 

Shri Sri Prakasa dwelt at length on the 
principles of Democracy including the proce% 
of elections, which, he said, was meant for choos¬ 
ing the best persons in the society who could 
be entrusted with the task of administration. In 
India, however, the system of election was not 
perfect. Ways and means should be found out, 
he said, to eliminate the evils which affected the 
elections. 

The real work, the Governor said, begins 
after the elections. All the problems—^administra¬ 
tive and others, at this stage should be solved 
by discussions without emotions. 

He criticised demonstrations and agitations. 


which he said, were not the democratic waya to 
solve the problems. 

In this connection the Governor made a 
reference to the agitation for separate Vidarbha. 
He said tliat those who wanted a separate State 
of Vidrabha should fight elections to prove the 
popular support to their demand instead of 
indulging in demonstrations and agitations. 

Shri Sri Prakasa in this context also laid 
stress on the principle of majority whose verdict 
—^right or wrong—should be accepted as final.. 
The verdict of the majority, he said, should be 
considered to be in the interest of all including 
the minority. 

The Governor also dwelt at length on the 
doctrine of finality. He criticised the tendency of 
undoing the things done by a previous adminis¬ 
tration or Government. Progress, he said, would 
be difficult if things done by previous Govern¬ 
ments would be undone by those who succeed. 

Shri Sri Prakasa also emphasised the need 
for a second line of leadership. Questions like 
‘Who After Whom’ were irrelevant in a demo- 
cracy, he said. 

Democracy, Shri Sri Prakasa said, envisaged 
the acceptance of approximate equality. It was 
a way of life which had to become a part of our 
existence. This, he said, was a hard task. It could 
be achieved only if real comradeship was 
developed among the people in all walks of life 
—beginning from their homes and neighbours.” 

“India is Hospitable” 

The New York Times published some 
time back, under the above caption, the 
following lines over the signature of Its 
erstwhile representative at New Delhi. 

“For me, this was the delight of India: 
Once you have established your credentials 
as a fairly decent sort who basically wishes, 
the country well, has some affection for it 
and does not regard its inhabitants as strange 
or exotic little brown men, then almost 
always the credentials remain opendated and 
do not have to be renewed. 

You can gripe or complain or shout and 
tell Indians—the most advised, counseled, 
researched, microscoped nation on earth— 
how to run their country and what’s wrong 
with their religion, economics, folkways, 
language, boundaries and family customs and 
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your intent and goodwill will usually, almost 
always, be taken for granted. 

Indians are not docile saints and they 
will get good and mad at you from time to 
time and tell you that you don’t know what 
you are blithering about, which is often the 
case, but they woa’t make you feel mean, 
guilty or anti-Indian. After a while, you 
make the blessed discovery that in India you 
don’t have to wear a cocktail-party mask. 

I know the exceptions to this and 1 know 
the full catalogue of Indian faults, from 
smugness to wishfulness to self-pity. It 
does not make any difference. The scrap¬ 
book of my mind is fat with remembered 
kindnesses from India.” 

A. M. Rosenthal. 

It is imdoubtedly very pleasant to be 
told that you ard'a good fellow by a foreign 
visitor. But we wish that all of them 
thought as Rosenthal did. The usual story, 
as extracted from many, many foreign 
visitors after a closer acquaintance has been 
established, is that of obstreperous customs 
officials with a mentality the reverse of help¬ 
ful, thieving hotel-keepers, swindling taxi- 
wallahs and shopkeepers and officials whose 
altitude is as unfriendly as possible. 

Of course' the common citizen is friendly, 
and sympathetic as a co-sufferer. The 
- visitor has difficulty to establish any con¬ 
tact with the said C.C., thanks to the sharks 
—official and non-officwl—that infest the 
neighbourhood of foreigners. But that is 
another story. 

The *‘Punjiibi Saba” 

It is difficult to express any opinion 
other than regret on the situation that has 
been brought on by Master Tara Singh’s fast. 
On the one hand, there is the emotional 
content of such actions as the fasting unto 
death for a cause and, on the other, 
there are the reactions and consequences, to 
bo considered in detail and detachmnt. Both 
are difficult at this jimcture, because of the 
imponderables in the way of Sikh senti¬ 
ments and non-Sikh resentments and fears. 
The counter-fasts, by equally determined 
persons are not'being given the prominence 
they deserve by newspaper correspondents 
'and reporters,'p^haps, <becatae their iSastlhg 
^^ees-not entail the sensational et^steitts 


deemed so essential by newspapers of 
today. 

What is the “cause”? The term “Punjabi 
Suba” does not carry any ^specific, meaning 
to the non-Punjabi readers of the news. For, 
to them the State of Punjab is as much a self- 
governing unit as any other State in the 
Union of India. With regard to thp Pimjabi 
language too, everything has been^conceded 
by the Centre, for its developnAent and 
promotion, as has been demanded. Then 
what else is needed to make the whole of 
the Punjab into a “Punjabi Suba”? 

According to those Punjabis who are 
opposing Master Tara Singh’s demand, the 
real implication of the demand is for a Sikh 
State dominated, in the name of all Sikhs, 
by the Akali group with Master Tara Singh 
as dictator. And to those who know Master 
Tara Singh’s record in the old days of 
Sikandar Hyat Khan’s and Khizr Hyat Khan 
regime in undivided Punjab, this assumption 
does not seem to be very far out. 

Pandit Nehru read out a long and 
written statement in the Lok Sabha on 
August 28th. The following extract is from 
the Statesman of August 29 : 

Mr. Nehru said the Government was mu ib 
concerned over Mastei Tara Singh’s fast and the 
two other fasts undertaken in opposition to it. 
More than once he expressed his “deep regret” 
that his “frank and friendly talks” with San^ 
F'ateh Singh had not led to any agreement. 

Expressing his firm opposition to the Pun¬ 
jabi Suba demand, lAt. Nehru said that every 
thing that had been demanded for the promotion 
and development of the Punjabi language had 
been conceded and the Government was “per¬ 
fectly prepared” to consider what “more could 
be done”. 

From the Unguistic point of view, he there¬ 
fore concluded, iioth.ng would be achieved for 
the furtherance of Punjabi by the fomuUion of 
a Punjabi Suba. TA(.s he said, was *‘basically a 
communal demand” which would be wrong for 
the Government to accept. 

The Prime Minister, however, declared that 
in effect Punjab was today a Punjabi-speakiag 
State with certain are.u where Hindi was the 
language of minority groiqw. 

' The Prime Mmister’s statement today is 'the 
fullest he has made to dale to express fan oppcMb 
tion- to tlte Piujahi Suba dnaaad. 





Describing it as harmful both in principle 
and in its appUcaiion^ he said the proposed Pun¬ 
jabi Suba, would be one of the smallest in India 
and it was not certain whether it would be viable. 

Secondly, at the present juncture, when the 
Third Plan had just begun, a further partition of 
Punjab Vould cause it “deep injury” and would 
be a blow from whicL the State would take many 
years to recover. 

* Punjab, he explained, was one of the most 
integrated of the Indian States and to break it 
would be “a tragedy” both from the social and 
economic view points. The Punjabi language 
would suffer and the Sikhs, who had a broad out¬ 
look, might succumb to a somewhat narrower out¬ 
look. 

He said the regional formula had been work¬ 
ing fairly satisfactorily and almost all its recom¬ 
mendations had been accepted by the Punjab 
Assembly. He ascribed the initial delay in imple¬ 
menting it to the thousands of teachers who had 
to be trained in the Punjabi language. The for¬ 
mula, he declared, bed already resulted in full 
protection being given to the Punjabi language. 

Mr. Nehru said whaever the results of Master 
Tara Singh’s fast, it could do no good and was a 
wrong method of making a demand, and was 
against the principle^ of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy. He feared the Punjabi Suba would only 
lead to conflict and tension between the Hindus 
and Sikhs. Besides, in search of something which 
“seemed to be trivial and even harmful”, the coun¬ 
try would lose the common “precious heritage” 
of the Punjab. 

Answering the argument that the linguistic 
principle was not being applied to Punjab, the 
Prime Minister declared that no State in the 
country was wholly unilingual. 

There was a demand for a debate after 
Pandit Nehru’s statement, and that was 
acceded to. But, contrary to the expectations 
of the opposition, little of any convincing 
nature emerged in the debate to challenge 
Pandit Nehru’s decision. The following ex¬ 
tract from the Hindusthan Standard gives 
the substance of Pandit Nehru’s repjy, and 
that of Mr. Hiren Mookerjee, the spokesman 
for the C.P.I. Mr. Mookerjee’s party being 
what it is, anything that would lead to the 
disruption of the Indian Union, has to be 
advocated by its spokesmen, be it Chinese 
aggression, be it ^^ali fanaticism 



New Delhi, A^. 29.—^Prime Minuter Nehr4; 
declared in the hok Sabha today that he could 
see any possibility or consequence arising, which/ 
would make the Government change its decision.not 
to accede to the Akali demand for a Punjabi Suba:, 

He said amidst applause that hunger-strike 
would not be recognised as legitimate^ in the solu-; 
tion of any problem. If the impression grew that 
this hunger-strike had succeeded in achieving cer¬ 
tain objective, then there would be no end of 
trouble in India. Therefore, both on principle and 
on practical consideration the Government could 
not accept this melliod. 

The Prime Minister, who was replying to a 
four and a half houi' debate on the statement made 
by him yesterday on the Punjab situation, re¬ 
peated the arguments advanced by him in the 
statement for not agreeing to the creation of a 
Punjabi Suba. 

Admitting that he wanted to give in to pres¬ 
sure wherever he could, the Prime Minister said 
that “with all my desire to bend, I cannot think 
of tearing up the wonderfully woven garment 
which is Punjab social life.” 

The Prime Minister said that those who 
talked of consequences of the Government’s atti¬ 
tude were perhaps thinking of civil disorder. But 
he was thinking ol the consequences of tearing 
up an inte'jraled community into two. It would 
be inviting disaster to form a Punjabi Suba. It 
might even elad to migration of population. 

He said that there could be no comparison 
between the demand for a Punjabi Suba and the 
demands for a separate Andhra Pradesh and bi¬ 
furcation of Bombay State. 

The decision to create a separate Andhia 
State was taken by the Congress some 40 yeai% 
ago and the Government of India had decided to 
create a separate Stale of Andhra before Sri 
Ramulu’s fast. In fact, the fast came in the way. 

As regards Bombay the original decision of.j„ 
the Government was to create three States of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, and Bombay city; It was 
proposed to keep the city separate so that it might 
later join Maharashtra if it so choses. Only at the 
last moment, because of a memorandum sub¬ 
mitted by 272 M.Ps suggesting the creation of 
bilingual Bombay tlie earlier decision was revised. > 

Moreover, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat were crieated tr form homogeneous States.: 
The creation of Punjabi Suba would disrupt s .. 
State that was already homogeneous. ' 
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He reminded that when the 2^nal Com¬ 
mittees were formed, Master Tara Singh had said 
that they were satisfied and they had no further 
demands. Accordingly the constitution of the 
Akali Dal was also changed. But within four or 
five months their attitude changed. So it could 
not be said that the Punjabi Suba was Master 
Tara Singh’s last demand. 

The Prime Minister said that he had given 
the matter as much tiiought as was possible for 
him. He had also consulted hie colleagues and 
leaders of various parts of the country. After a 
great deal of thougl.t and closest consideration 
the Government had arrived at its present detn- 
sion. 

Of the 14 speakers, who participated in the 
debate, only three including the spokeanen of 
the Communist and the Praja-Socialist groups 
supported the demand for a Punjabi Suba. Mem¬ 
bers from the Punjab and adjoining areas, partici¬ 
pating in the debate, all expressed themselves 
against the demand. 

The Communist Party spokesman, Mr. Hiren 
Mookerjee, said that the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment was unsatisfying and the Prime Minister 
had not sensibly relaxed the rigidity of his atti¬ 
tude with regard to the demand for a Punjabi 
Suba and Master Tara Singh’s fast. He said that 
the Government should accept in principle tne 
demand for a Punjabi Suba because it was a just 
demand. Implementation of the principle would, 
however, have to wait for some time. 

Mr. Goray, of the P.S.P., declared that 
“every Sikh was behind Master Tara Singh, 
in the course of his criticism of Pandit 
Nehru’s statement. This remark was imme¬ 
diately and effectively challenged by some 
Punjabi members of the Lok Sabha. 

The situation, therefore, has now 

reached an impasse. 

Abanindranath Tagore 

The month of September brings in the 
91st birth anniversary of Abanindranath 
Tagore, artist, writer and visionary. 
Abanindranath’s name is associated with the 
resurgence of the ancient streams of art in 
India, that had been choked with neglect to 
the point of oblivion. 

Prior to the founding of a new school of 
Indian Art by the brothers, Abanindranath 
and his elder, Gaganendranath, what passed 
for art in India was a form of Western 


Representational art, with blind adherence 
to Western technique on the scores of 
draftsmanship, perspective, nature and ana¬ 
tomical study and so on and so forth. India 
was regarded as being barren in the matter 
of art and culture by the those who guided 
the destinies of Indians. Blind acceptance of 
their dicta was advocated likewise by the 
pseudo-bccidentals who dominafed our 
society of those days. It took a l^ng time 
before our countrymen could be convinced 
that these superior heaven-born beings and 
their satellites were themselvss blind as 
bats, where the finer elements of human 
nature, like artistic expression was con¬ 
cerned. 

Abanindranath’s name is closely asso¬ 
ciated with the rebirth of our nation’s artis¬ 
tic soul. He himself was a gifted artist, though, 
certain sections of our own writers chose to 
spatter ink on his shining mantle by remarks 
which were derogatory and devoid of any 
cogent reason or argument. Unfortunately 
we are as yet nowhere near as art-cohscious 
as we might be and so these criticisms were 
accepted by many without any attempt at 
examining the credentials of the critics. 

It is, therefore, heartening to learn that 
the birth anniversary of the Master is being 
celebrated in the city of his birth. 

The Editoii 

Colonel Bhattacharjee 

i 

An Indian Army Officer Colonel Bhatta¬ 
charjee was kidnapped from Indian territory 
by Pakistani soldiers sometime ago after he 
had been fired at and wounded by them. He 
is now being held in Pakistan on a charge 
of espionage and it is said he will be tried 
by a Pakistani Court very soon for his 
alleged offence. We have no knowledge of 
the details of the case, but we can safely 
assume that Colonel Bhattacharjee wa.; 
easily recognised as an Army Officer by the 
Pakifitajuis* ^vho fired upon and wounded 
him. Had this not been so, they could 
never have fired upon an ordinarily dressed 
person within Pakistani territory; for then 
they would not have known that he was not 
a Pakistani. If Colonel Bhattacharjee was 
in uniform, he could not have been spying; 
and if he had been in plain clothes ai^ 
within Pakistan territtnry why was he then 





fired upon ? The assumption will be that, 
he was in Indian territory in plain clothes 
and was shot at by Pakistanis and dragged 
into Pakistan territory. It is quite com¬ 
mon for Pakistanis to hre upon Indians who 
are within their own frontiers. It is also in 
keeping with the character of Pakistanis 
that they would declare an uniformed 
officer as being in plain clothes or make 
allegations of spying falsely and plant maps 
and documents on the person. The case 
is extremely “fishy” so to speak and the 
Indian Government should have -protested 
to the U.N.O. or some such body with a view 
to get Colonel Bhattacharjee a European 
or American lawyer for his defence. The 
idea that he will be given a fair trial in 
Pakistan is just* hoping for the impossible. 
As he was kindnapped with a view to make 
a nice story of espionage, there should be 
no hopes of a fair trial, without foreign 
lawyers. The main point is what was 
Colonel Bhattacharjee spying into ? Was 
that part of the border fortified or weie 
there military installations there ? A man 
cannot just walk into a military zone from 
across a frontier. If he was fired upon by 
guards, what were the guards there for V 
If there were no regular guards but patrols, 
why were they patrolling that area and why 
did they fire upon an ordinary person who 
was moving about in what might quite 
easily have been his own national territory ? 
If they found papers or material upon him 
v/hich were incriminating, would a person 
engaged In spying carry upon him such 
material ? Would anyone believe such a 
story ? These various aspects of the case 
are quite intriguing and require to be in¬ 
vestigated fully, liie Pakistanis are famous 
for making up impossible stories; but a 
good English or American lawyer should 
soon expose their falsehood. 

A. C. 

i 

Armies and Weapons 

We do feel that there are quite a few 
misconceptions about armies and weapons 
in the mind of people who like to take a 
romantic view of things, as against a rea¬ 
listic and practical one. Many people now- 
a-days think that a few atomic, explosions 


would decide future wars and lhati 
populations, armies, navies, air forces 
industries will just vanish whenever tla^ 
are such explosions. There are also talks 
about attacking objectives on Earth Iroih 
the Moon or, may be, Venus. When one 
considers the facts of warfare, it still 
mains that numbers and personal equips 
ments are as necessary today as these have 
been before when there were no atoms, 
hydrogen, rockets and space ships. During 
the Great Wars of 1914-18 and 1939-46 
wonderful weapons had been invented and 
used. Poison gas, flame throwers, tanks, 
new explosives, high flying and fast moving 
planes and many other things. But a rigidly 
disciplined and determined nation and its 
armed soldiers could always stand upto all 
the punishment that modern weapons could 
inflict. The battle of Britain, Dunkirk or 
the last ditch stand at Stalingrad proved to 
the fullest the great war potential of morale. 
It is, therefore, very important that we should 
build up our morale, both national and 
military. We may also try to develop new 
weapons and atomic power too; but the 
most important thing for national defence 
is manpower, determination, discipline and 
the spirit of sacrifice which we call patriot¬ 
ism. The present day armies depend more 
upon numerical strength and morale than 
upon fancy weapons. And, for India, with 
its long frontiers and more or less perma¬ 
nent enmity with China.and Pakistan, num¬ 
bers, discipline and. quantities of arms ai;c 
more impprtant than ICBMs and other 
highly effective weapons for mass destruc¬ 
tion of objectives. The reason why China 
could walk into Indian territory and occupy 
20,000 square miles on our borders, was not 
lack of atomic or other types of rockets, but 
just plain lack of frontier guards. Mr«’ 
Nehru’s Government have been guilty of 
negligence in the matter of protecting the ' 
frontiers of India as they have been in pro¬ 
tecting the lives and properties of Indian 
nationals within India. They have even 
after the Chinese aggression allowed Paki¬ 
stanis to walk into Assam and to attack 
Indians there by pr&t^ding to be Assameee 
Muslims. These facts go against 
management of Indian Defence by tbe, 
Nehru Government M& Nehru baimfit 
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convince us his ability to guard India by tell¬ 
ing as how his Defence Scientists have 
manufactured air to air missiles or other 
specialised weapons. What we want are 
large enough numbers of soldiers to guard 
our long frontiers, no politics or political 
type of corrupt practices in the army, navy 
and air force and more planes, guns, ammuni¬ 
tions and other equipments which will enable 
our soldiers to function fully and well. The 
people of India, particularly the younger 
people, are becoming rowdy, undisciplined, 
unfit and are suffering from various disabi¬ 
lities like unemployment, lack of education 
and training, etc., which are slowly driving 
us down as a nation. If Pandit Nehru wants 
to put India back into at least the position it 
held, militarily, in the days of British impe¬ 
rialism ; he should arrange to give Indians 
more employment, better and universal 
education, intensive training, physical in¬ 
struction and a general uplift in discipline 
and conduct. He has his pre-occupations 
but he should remember that nations do not 
live and prosper by industry and power 
generation only. The nation’s character is 
being weakened by narrow material interests 
and the collective greed displayed by groups, 
cliques, parties, communities, etc,, etc. Mr. 
Nehru is not doing much to improve the 
situation. He is at times aggravating the 
position by taking sides and by encouraging 
evil-doers through his inaction. In the 
circumstances we are not reassured by his 
utterances. 

. A. C. 

Why Not Azad Kashmir? 

Replying to the foreign affairs debate, 
Pandit Nehru said many things about India’s 
military strength which were reassuring. 
Indian Defence Scientists, he said, had done 
things which enabled the Indian Army to 
become V “modern army”. We have no 
knowledge of the differences that exist be¬ 
tween modem armies and ancient armies; 
but we should think that discipline, num¬ 
bers, equipments, etc., made armies good or 
bad now as before. Thb Indian army has 
developed certain weaknesses which are 
quite well-known, and we cannot feel the 
disrespect for the old British Indian Army 
that Pandit Nehru feels. That army was 


good and everybody knows it. It had disci¬ 
pline and great fighting ability. It is no 
belittling its qualities. There is also 
no room for complacency in considering the 
merits and strength of the Indian Army of 
today. Our Jawans are very good ; but there 
may be defects in leadership, command, 
equipment, supplies, etc., etc., and ye should 
be on our toes, all the time, so ^that our 
army, navy and air force can dome into 
operation whenever required with the 
greatest speed and effectiveness. Pandit 
Nehru mentioned that we should never be 
an aggressive nation. He said we had nc 
territories now occupied by China and Goa. 
Why did Pandit Nehru forget to mention 
that part of Kashmir which Pakistan occu¬ 
pied by putting her Army"in fancy dress? 
We think we should try to get back what 
Pakistan miscalls Azad Kashmir. 

A. C. 

The Nation And Its Leaders 

I I 

When a nation goes forward its leaders are 
found right in front, setting the pace and guiding 
the masses who follow the leaders. This is what 
happened in India too. When Sri Aurobindo 
preached the gospel of fearlessness and sacrifice, 
thousands of youngmen and women followed him 
and we found the meek and over-civilised Bengalis 
becoming a danger to the mighty British Empire. 
In 1917, there werei over 50,000 youngmen and 
women in British prisons in India and hundreds 
had already died in various places due to their 
activities to make their motherland free. But for 
an accidental discovery of a well laid out plot to 
import arms in bulk, the British might have gone 
out of India, the rough way, in 1917. After those 
fateful days, we found the forces of non-violence 
and the fighting-revolutionaries following parallel 
paths to gain national independence. The great 
marches of Mahatma Gandhi in which he was 
followed by thousands, the satyagraheu and the 
non-co-operation and no-tax campaigns were 
carried out forcefully and numerous people went 
to jail, sacrificed their careers and comforts and 
suffered pain and losses with a fortitude which 
was quite uncommon and could only have been the 
result of a great inspiration and of true emotiotis 
which their leaders infused in them. The believers 
in armed revolution, naturally, were less numd- 
rouB, but they continued to function as a powerful 
factor in Indian campaign against British 





sion iii India, «rhlch had al^dy eauaed the death 
of thousands as a result of pUhidve action on the 
part of the British, and of numerous millions in¬ 
directly, through famines, epidemics and causes 
considered to be preventible, which the British 
never mjide any serious efforts to put an end to. 
The terrorists, as they were wrongly called, were 
great patriots who believed in armed revolution; 
and they carried on their work of collecting men, 
money and arms without in anyway attempting to 
dissuade people from non-violent agitation and 
action against the British. As a matter of fact, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s activities roused the Indian 
masses against British imperialism and that, if 
anything, helped the work of those who tried to 
gain independence through armed action. When 
Jotin Mukherjee and his associates fought the 
British forces at Balasore; there were not many 
who supported the so-called terrorists; but when 
Chittagong was captured by the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries, their numbers were certainly quite big 
and they were well-armed and effectively orga¬ 
nised. During the Second World War, we found 
Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bose organising an Indian 
National Army and invading India with thousands 
of soldiers, many of whom, formerly belonged 
to the British-Indian Arr.iy. This was a slap in the 
face for the imperialists who had always pinned 
their faith on the loyalty of the fighting tribes 
and castes of India. Subhas Chandra Bose drove 
the last nails into the coffin of British Imperial¬ 
ism, so to speak, and after the I.N.A. the British 
decided to quit India politically and without a 
fight. 


the Muallmir'^ul Inilttij'ft is 
the leaders of the Oi^gress displayed ah smiuih^ 
eagerness to agree with the British and to ace^: 
va partition of India without reference to the 
of India, and ignoring - all criticism by persdm 
who were at least as well-informed, as patriotic 
arid as representative of particular groups 'of 
Indians, as the Congressmen had been. But, the 
Congress would not let go that opportunity to 
seize power even in an attenuated India; and 
they allowed their Muslim counterpart to simi¬ 
larly become the rulers of Pakistan by negotiation 
with the British. This led to the great killings in 
the Punjab and in Bengal and the terrifying exo¬ 
dus of hundreds of thousands of Indians from 
their homes to the various refugee camps of India 
and Pakistan. Had there been no partition of 
India, over a million men, women and children 
would not have died ignominiously and hundreds 
of crores of rupees could have been saved and 
u^d for normal nation-building purposes. The 
Muslim League has been abolished by the Pakis¬ 
tani military dictator, President Ayub Khan, but 
the Congress continues to rule India under the 
leadership of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru- 
The Congress has ruled India for fourteen 
years and during this period they have made 
many spectacular changes in our political econo¬ 
mic manners of living in organised communities. 
Progressively, the provinces have been allowed to 
arrogate to themselves the powers of independent 
atates,. which has used up our national energy and 
resources without any proper return in the shape 
of increased national well-being. New problems 


•The end of the Second World War, also saw 
the end of the I.N.A. and Subhas Chandra Bose 
disappeared from the field of active politics due 
to his death in a plane accident. The Confess 
now began their last negotiations with the British 
and their creation, the Muslim League. This was 
the worst phase of our National Movement and 
the Congress leaders showed a defeatism in vie* 
tory which could not be explained by any facts 
which were clearly known to the people of India. 
The Congress were not representative of all 
Indians, nor even of all Indians who had fought 
and made sacrifices in the great fight for freedom, 
which lasted during the period 1905-1947. But 
they were in a strategically good position to dec¬ 
lare that they were the biggest political party in 
India; just as the Muslim League could declare 
their Hght to n*^otiate for Palwetan ia behalf of 


have come into existence as a result of this un¬ 
necessary multiplication of political power, in 
different centres and we have now got linguum, 
communaUsm, racialism and many other types of 
isms which make us squabble and fight. The 
landed aristocracy has been abolished as a social¬ 
istic gesture, but trade, commercial and industrial- 
privileges have been allowed to run riots all over 
India; find, profiteering, black-marketing, tax* 
eVtfding, smuggling, illicit trading, adulterating 
commodities and all odier varieties of anti-social 
and‘= uftethfca'l dealings have become part and 
porcel of the norms! life of India. State capital- 
■ism' haB been pushed to the front in connection 
With Ihdia’s economk planning, but the oH sttie- 
mSnagiCd institutions as well as the new" additions 
have shown little sign* of effectiys functiottin|p or 
of’ prOjjil'eal'in*' efficiotny and social’ ust^uhtoM- 
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Socialism in the hands' of the Congress has 
out to be a type of governmental m^alomania; 
and more the failures on various fronts in.:|jhe 
management of state-owned industries, the greeter 
the enthusiasm of Congressmen to go in ’ for 
further and more expanded economic ventures. 
The employment and standard of living aspects 
of the nation’s economy have remained unchanged 
or have changed for the worse; but governmentol 
propaganda spreads itself lavishly in the columns 
of newspapers and in other spheres to prove hotv 
wonderfully, we Indians are progressing alt along 
the line. If our great projects prove too expen¬ 
sive, fail to produce results or run at a' terfifj'ihg 
cost; we go in for a fe\V more projects and' tell 
the peoples of India ."nd the world about' 6ur 
great socialistic achievements. " ■' ' 

The normal work of government lias pro¬ 
gressively deteriorated during these years "of 
“great national progress!” Law and order’ tiave 
not been enforced and all branches of govern¬ 
mental services have fallen off in' efficiency,' aptl 
effectiveness. Railways, posts and telegraphist't^le- 
phones, policing, tax-collecting, conttofa^^'pe^niits 
and other functions of a managed t^oiAor^y . 
all suffering from mismanagement. The' tlpv'erii- 
ments of India and the States have apparently no 
lime to look after these “low-level” affairs of 'state, 
in view of their preoccupation with' high-l'eVei 
schemes and ventures for which thejr are taxtUg 
the people of India beyond the limits set by 'the 
principles of sound public finance and'are' inter¬ 
fering with the people’s freedotha in a' ''mahher 
reminiscent of communism and dicttitdrship'^^l’Yct 
the people of India remain unflinching^ a'tiabhed 
to nationalism, as they should. Biit thelf leaders 
do not feel any shame in Exploiting thik' '^’e'|tt 
patriotic fervour! - • ■ ii 

Castes ill India and Elsewheifb 

We hear a lot about: fcastea erheheyef^^tfaerp 
are any “high ; level” .;jdi8cas8kiins .l ior j^tiati 
building purposes. The qlijratioai aL nation (hlaildf- 
ing did not arise .initially with the CiifigreMi<ia 
the latter half of the nineteeath aentutyj AbolitMP 
of differences and the ■formation’ o6 a<gseatef 
brothm-hood oat of peoples,; !whp ,tlMd 
b^vedi mid aspired 4iflei^ently„(ha(k iManttithotiglht 
of by refoimers long .before ithcniidnsr 
polHieally integrating tha rA<^, inhest mtii' 
oi India.^ Reiaovd.’of ’unt<m^abibty-»W!aat]itO!t 


Originally thought of by Raja Rammohun Roy 
or Mahatma GandfaL No dopht the r^resaed 
classes mission organised by the Brahmo Samaj 
people and their supporters at one time t^iened 
hundreds of schools for the depressed classes 
among whom were also the untouchables; and 
no doubt, Mahatma Gandhi’s name will be 
always remembered for his great services to 
humanity which includes his mas% campaign 
against untouchability and the prohibitions 
practised against untouchables in the matter of 
temple entry. The Government of India’s policy 
of abolishing caste and untouchability has its 
origin in Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign for the 
fullest .establishment of human rights. Raja 
Rammohun Roy thought of reviving the philo¬ 
sophical and spiritual glory of ancient India by 
removing some ritualistic and social practices 
which had grown during long centuries of 
esoteric developments. But long before the advent 
of Raja Rammohun or Mahatma Gandhi, Shri 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu had denounced untouch¬ 
ability and the division of human society into 
superiors and inferiors. Guru Nanak also did 
not support these practices. Some people like to 
think that these great men, thought of abolishing 
caste by reason of the impact of Islam upon 
Hindu society. But long before Islam or Chris¬ 
tianity came into existence Goutama, the Buddha, 
and the Jain prophets thought of Humanity as 
one brotherhood and glorified meekness, non¬ 
violence, brotherly love and the other basic 
virtues which the arrogant priests of Hindubm 
often permitted themselves to ignore and forget. 
So that Hindu religious thought and ethical ideals 
in their purest form never supported a system 
in which some people were considered low and 
others high in point of human status. The caste 
system merely defined the duties and the way of 
life of different groups and clans of Indimis. 
The ideas of untouchability and segregation and 
of hierarchical superiorities developed later aa 
symptoms of decadence. Also at times, perhaps, 
in ancient India too but we have no clear-oift 
picture of social conditions at the time of Shri 
Krishna, Mahavira or Buddha. 

I Whenever we discuss the faults of the ca^ 
system now-a-days, we easily fall into a haii^y 
state of mind by reciting the abolition of 
tOuchability by the Indian Government who havE 
also settled tha questions of ca^ aiTogntioA, 
tenqile entry, etc.. «lc. But ^ poison ol tinrte 



is not BO miiy eradicated. We Indians luive a 
habit of farthering our narrower material 
interests by taking shelter behind caste, language 
or anything else by and through which we can 
organise ourselves into bodies of persons who 
can exploit others politically, economically or in 
any othd* way which is satisfactory. Human 
greed takes many shapes and it is hard to des¬ 
cribe them in full within the narrow compass of 
a note in a monthly journal. But generally 
speaking as seen in the various political, 
intellectual and economic centres of India, we 
find castes, language groups and other cliques, 
gangs, parties and so forth coming out in the 
open, in order to hunt for advantage of one kind 
or another for themselves and at the cost of all 
others who do not “belong.” In the past too we, 
had the Kulin Kayaslhs of the temple chambers, 
the Marwaris of Cross Street, the Muslims of 
Murgihatta, who monopolised particular pro¬ 
fessions and trades and imposed their will upon 
everybody who had need for their services. To¬ 
day we have the classes .who sell us Rashtrabhasha, 
we have the Bhumihars and the Kayasths who 
supply us with political administrative service 
and we have the old anti-social brigades too, 
who exploit the people by profiteering, black¬ 
marketing and all that. The smugglers, the 
wagon-breakers, the thieves to remove iron a.iJ 
steel fixtures—all hs;\e the,r castes and commu¬ 
nities. And w'hal has or can the Congress do 
about it ? Or the Government of India ? In the 
field of trade and . industry, in the field of 
particular professions, in the field of special type 
of services certain types of men and women will 
create monopolies which others will not be able 
lo destroy. In Calcutta, plumbers will come from 
Orissa, car drivers will he muslims from Bihar, 
cooks will come from Midnapur and shoe-makers 
from China. In the mining area, coal miners will 
come from Bilaspur and coke-oven hands will 
hail from Gorukhpur. And they will be chamars 
hy caste. - Most tailors are muslims from the 
Matiaburz area near Calcutta. Some of these 
specialised types of workers achieve unity and a . 
monopoly by concentration of talent within their 
own class. There is nothing wrong in this. But ■ 
everything is evil in the kind of jobbery and* 
corruption that go on in getting employment, 
exclusively for the sons of particular families.; 
and by diverting crookedly all businesa and trade, 
into the hands of particular persons. So that 
caste and untonchability is not the only com* 


bihatuin that we Iiav^ to f^ht. Cnigtit itod 
privilege has to fo^ht too. Caste' 
commerce; caste and industryt ca^ and adi^ 
nistration, etc., are /^ly t^ corner. 

we did not look out, pg^culax castes would 
dominate and monopolise things in, an ever-gFQwr<*, 
ing sphere. The dissbilitie<i created by caste 
have been fought. We .slisn now have to fight 
the strength and power that caste is granting'to 
certain classes of the Indian people. 

A. C. , 

Young Hooligans 

Discussing the problem of hooliganimt 
amppg;.teen-ager,,boys who are known as Teddy 
Bpysfin, jgritajn.jfpr their. earjorial affectations of 
an,,.ildn[ardian atyle;, T,,,R., Fy^l has quo^ 
many,.nnwn,bits fron\.many lands in.Encounter of. 
August, These quotat.iops show that crimi- 

nalityiiis,.fairly.' wideqiread among young bqya. 
ini)tnost)^ciimntriea of Europe and America and 
that the young criminals are, organised eyery*' 
whoTe same or- similar manner. They also 

have^'th^ same) hr similar - crime patterns. Their 
aff(icttdiohk''in-the"matter'of dress are a pro¬ 
minent' 'teature td' 'theif> hiehaviouristfc character 
ahd'it'is'believed that' the circumstances which 
hhve' broU^ht'abonf tha formation of the youth¬ 
ful of IHwbrisakefs' must be of a fairly 

uniform' variety. Sioine bf the quotations are quite 
ih'fef^^in^';" ‘ ' 

^i^ny/oHo- ’R^ohA,'F/ori(/a. Nearly 4000 car 
enfhusiasi ^ iri iWir'ieens fought police and fire- 
mfeii' |OT‘ flv^‘Kolirs today in riots which begun 
wri^h 'pbiifcfe'ordered' a group of youngsters to 
stop-< making acceleration tests on a main street. 
Thn t ycamgstem slashed tyres of cars, smashed ' 
shC()ti.:t|'indows, and - .tore: down, advertisements: 
before armed,‘police dispersed them. 

yorJt.New viohnce flared yesterday 
atnqng,,.pap|cS).ni unruly leenragers stalking die.. 
st||jq)ts,jPf,N^ ..two mfii were shot h;^ 

a t^pky^il'^nmhushed thq^- with a shotgun hlasF 

a,’restaurant 

111. wrty-^h^ yoifms 

pnflplfl.wcr^,aRr^fii yesterday after a fi^t ip . 
wliteh/hnndr^^ ^di.encttcd peppk had milled i%f 
the streets, smashing. (,«trf)el ..Ughts, 
private car, , and starting,, free fights, Ine^dia-’ 
tij^tenc^^’j^icli the 'pr'ojpbrtidh ' of a. 

m^B?^^ y!or,7 '^^ktiriilar ' 

HyiiWA^.^rkMfdflf'lfiid >i 
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—^have spread to Austria, and the steady increase 
in teen-age delinquency in the country is alarm¬ 
ing the Austrian people. Nearly everyday in the, 
past few months police have reported at least 
one clash between the Haihstarken gangs in 
Vienha . . . .criminal activity by teen-agers has 
trebled compared- with pre-war 

“Paris. Twenly-suc adolescents between 14 
and 20 years arrested and detained; clubs, bicycle 
chains, and buckled belts and similar weapon.^ 
confiscated by the police. This was the balance- 
sheet of an expedition organised last night in 
the 15th Arroundissement by a band 'of blousons 

noirs (blackjackets).The blousons noirs 

began to smish up a ctfe. 

“Stockholm. Gang criminality had hitherto 
been of minor importance in Sweden. Since 1958, 
however, several youthful gangs hi the rtal sense 
of the word have been exposed, most of them in 
Stockholm. These gangs ar^j mostly made up ■ of 
youngsters in the ag^* group 13-‘18 years, mostly 
from the same, city block, who terrorise other 
young people as well as adults. 

“Moscow. It is a shocking event that 
through lack of proper' foresight, a Moscow 
youth has been stabbed to death by eight hooli¬ 
gans in a Leningrad Park, Our seventeenryear 
old Comrade Vadim Trainin of Moscow l\ad 
gone to Leningrad early this month on a 
vacation. While there he contacted the young 
Communist League headquarters and aski^d t.o, 
go on patrol with one of their squads whose 
task it is to aid the mihtia in keeping order in 
the city. Together with two other boys and thi?^ 
girls Trainin was put into a squad which wgs 
assigned to patrol duty in the city Lenin Park, 

“In the Park, the squad was set upon by a 
hooligan gang and it appears that the two other 
boys and three girlt abandoned young ' Traiijin 
who was thereupon stabberl tc death. 

“In this neediest tragedy, it must be* said 
that the Leningrad \cung Communist League has 
evidently treated this killing with an unjifstifi 
able lightmindedness. WC find it feSs^htial ■ that 
the perjjelrators of this crime should pay the' 
fitting penalty. We further recommend That all 
young Communist squddS' on pitrdl dut^' should- 
be of adequate size ’and tdibuld irtcliidO'yoiuh^ 
people able to handle trouble,:"' 

Teddy Boys in Bri^in,’"^ ^a^tarken ’^^^^^ 
Germany, Blousons A'oira in.,tran^',* 
in Sweden, Taiypzo^ jn 

apd,8o it goes on\t>eip|^ call^rb)^ inany 
B^es.iit iTiKuy lands bii4 .alwaifs 


same young breaker of the law, who has no res-‘ 
pect for anything or anybody and is a complete 
slave of his own impulses. In India too, we have 
our youthful lawbreakers who stone the police, 
set fire to tram cars and buses and make life 
hideous for all law-abiding persons. Foul 
mouthed, rowdy and offensive, these youngsters 
move about in small groups and indulge in all 
kinds of annoying activities in public {forks, play¬ 
grounds, cinemas, public vehicles, scHouls and 
and colleges and wherever else they can display 
their might. These boys a>*c not yet quite so 
offen.'ve nor dangerous as the above gangs of 
youthful Germans, Britons or Swedes; but if 
discipline is not restored soon, at home, in 
educational institutions and other places and the 
youthful trouble-makers brought round to a 
frame of mind more in keeping with the social 
virtues, India will also have her gangs of young 
criminals. 

The real trouble begins at home. In olden 
days boys lived with their parents and other 
relations in large houses which had their own 
facilities for play and relaxation. Adjoining houses 
also had known people living in them. And the 
youngsters could not be far from the restraining 
influence of their elders at any lime. Now-a-days, 
families live, in single rooms and in areas in 
which they live only for work. The parents of 
young boys cannot keep them under their eyes 
and the boys go and iorm gangs which move * 
away farther afield for their little fun. This is 
obtained at the cost of other people who cannot 
stand up against the invasion. Every evening 
the parks, roads, etc., are under the control of 
youthful persons whose ideas of fun and 
relaxation are different from those of others 
who believe in the “live and let live” principle 
of existence. It is among these lads that India’s 
Teddy Boys are in the making. Unless these boys 
are given proper scope for exercise and play and 
their energies are diverted into healthy channels 
it is only a matter of time before they take to 
crime. Some are doing so individually. But, 
organisation of gangs for defying society and 
social laws is only a step forward. India’s 
political and economic life can be greatly bene¬ 
fited by arranging recreational centres for young 
pMple all over the country. But our rulers 
think national building begins with power 
generation and ends with iron smelting. 

A, C» '..xi 





Bilid Aw 

Tbe 2ttd Octoi)er» 1959, wa» the^wd letter day In the success of such, a system^ Pe^ 
the histofy of Rajasthan die^ scheme of educated so tbaf loay have iaoral'int^E^H 

democratic , decepfralization was inagigurated by sense of responsibility, ,tol^ance, m>d natioM ^^ 
the Priftie.Minieter of India in the State. The “ ®8«bist provnicialism, icominijnalism and .;JM 
scheme was launched with a view to bring India tionalism. But un^rtuttately people in oy. .cahjH 
nearer to her goal of a welfare state and to evolve try are illiterate and poverty-stricken and db,;.)^ 
a socialistic pattern of society, with its people answer the above qualifications. Factionalism aw 
sharing the responsibilities of administration with casleism is deep-rooted. Moral degFadatiod'..W 
the Government—a real democratic set up indeed over tbe country is so well-known that 
with emphasis on national economy. The national where there are cases of favouritism, bribwy, 
leaders have been suggesting that the universal ruption and nususe of public money. Civi^ .aa^n 
application of the scheme in the country would is absent. People are selfish and indisc)pl^f|W 
usher in a social and economic revolution. They Hence, the success of democracy is doubtful, 
opine that the concept of a Welfare State cannot , Rajasthan is comparatively a more bacl ^jiw 
become a reality as long as local self'Government state. The experiment of democracy .is quite 
does not come into operation at district, tehsil and io this area, where feudal order prevailed 
village levels. Panchayats as such become the centuries. As such the Govermnent of Rajat^^^ 
harbingers of democracy and its very foundations, should have, been all the more cautious in introQj^^ 

The concept of d;mocratic decentralization ing the system of democratic decentralisf^^ 
has assumed considerable importance since the Democracy is not only a form of government 
Baiwant Rai Mehta te,am made its recommenda- a form of society, a way of living and an 
lions. Community development and democratic tude for life. 1 his tan bt achieved not 
decentralization have more or less become identi- stroke but by a gradual process for whicl^ 
cal. Community development comes to mean any, should proceed cautiously. 

birin of ‘local betterment’, and local betterment Conditions in Rajasthan are not yet ripe^Jw 
stands for decentralization. The willing oo-operg- the system of democratic decentfaUzation, 
lion of the people stands for the democratic ele- appears that the government has taken a 
ment in the.idea of community development. In step in implementing the scheme. Gradual. 
other words democratic decentralization has come cess would have yielded better results. ^ 
to mean local self-Government, which is so essen-' Under the new scheme the thrw tiw syst^ 
tial for the working of democracy. To put it in of local government has been introduced m 
still -simpler words it would mean free popular areas of the State*—Ac Panchayats, ■ antaij^M 
management of local affairs. Various thinkejs .Samjtis and Zila Parishad. The most import^ 
and propounders of democracy, like John Stuart link is the Panchayat Samiti with muUifar^ 
Mill, James Bryce and Harold Laski, fell the need functions and control over Panchayats. Ihe M 
of local Government institutions on various Parishad is, however, only a co-ordinating 
grounds. According to them sudi a system creates with no executive powers. . , 

division of work between central and local autho- The question of^ relationship between 
I'ities, imparts political education to society, in- three levels of administration is quite iinp.9nii^m 
fuses interest amongst the masses and devdops The Zila Parishad occupies a weak jmsition 
spirit of jRibHc service, in addition to develop- only co-ordinates tbe plans pr^r^ by theSanffl 
ing common sense, reasonableness, judpnent and tis and acts as the channel of information 
sociability among the people. The utility of local guidance between the^ Samitis and the 
self-Govermnental institutions thus is m acknow- Government. The only important .y* 

ledged fact, particularly so when: democratic enjoys is the suspwisiye veto to the bu 
structure has boen accepted and adopted to our process. This weak position of Zfla Panshad 
country. ’ ^ given rise to a lot of resenh^t: In. the 

But at-&6 -iante' time ive shoidd' ftdt forget stages it is desiralde that Parishad ah«M 
that tMft |»riS;<oitte 'esse^l fw haye pow^ of supervision and control 


jPilnchcyat Samitis. At tha sama time it is nebeit- 
sary that the powers and functions of the Pan- 
chayats and Panchayat Samitis should he clearly 
defined in order to avoid duplication and over¬ 
lapping. 

Composition 

The memhers of the Panchayat are elected 
wardwise, but its Chairman, called the Sarpanch, 
is elected by the entire ejectorate. The Up-Sar- 
panch is elected by the Panchas from amongst 
themselves. The Sarpanch functions as the Chief 
Executive and the Panchayat Secretary only 
attends to the ministerial work. 


simple majority were re»ponsU>fe 
groupism and casteism in Paochayats. He^ thC9C^v> 
fore, emphasized that if not three-fourth* ldiu>. 
should be higher than simple majority. ' ’ 

In order to minimise sectionalism at 
village level it is suggested that definite eduba^^' 
tional qualifications andjor minimum age limit of ^ 
about 40 should be prescribed for Panchas anA 
Sarpanchas so that really deserviiig cimdidates. 
may come forward for this job. The age linut ' 
is likely to give some seriousness and sobriety to, 
the Panchayats. 


From the recent elections it has been observed 
that the elections were held mostly on the basis 
of casteism, political affiliation or personal re¬ 
lationship and not on merit. The problem of 
group domination assumes special significance. 
The group in power works mostly for its selfbh 
ends at the expense of other groups. This leads 
;to favouritism, corruption and malpractices of 
various kinds. 

A few years back si^ctionalism was not so 
acute in the villages, but with the implementation 
of this scheme party friction and sectionalism are 
getting stronger. The idea that the elections should 
-be unanimous in the villages seems to be a mere 
.-dream. The friction of election days continues for 
long, and mutual jealousies and rivalries have 
become the order of the day. This has disturbed 
the unity and solidarity of the viUage life, and 
the principles of co-operative community life is 
thus receding into oblivion. 

There were about 25 per cent cases where 
Unanimous elections were held recently. But this 
..is mainly due to the sizable percentage of cases of 
Panchayats where contests were avoided by re¬ 
jection of nominated papers on technical and other 
: grounds. The hlea of having unanimous elections 
in Panchayats, therefore, has not proved prac- 


Another alternative can be that only tlie; Sar¬ 
panch may be elected,by the entire electorate of 
the Panchayat, and he then be entrusted to select 
his team of Panchas, taking persons wardwise. In 
this case also the educational qualifications and 
minimum age limit should be specifically laid-^ 
down for the Sarpanch. *1? 

The election at the Panchayat Samiti levdf 
is indirect and all the Sarpanchas of the area 
constitute the Samiti. The Sarpanchas co-opt re¬ 
presentatives of scheduled castes and tribes,. 
women, an agriculturist, one member from 
amongst the members of the, managing com¬ 
mittees of the Co-operative Societies in the Block, 
and two persons who have experience in adminis¬ 
tration, public life or rural developm<*nt. Uhese 
members elect, from amongst themselves, a Chair¬ 
man known as Pradhan for a period of three 
years. Members of the Stale Legislature, whose 
constituency falls in a particular Panchayat 
Samiti, are its associate members, but they do 
not have the right to vote nor can they be elected 
to any office of the Panchayat Sainiti. Such mem¬ 
bers may give their expert advice to the Samiti,' 
but it i.s essential that they should not interfere 
too niu«-h in its work, and thus stifle local leader¬ 
ship. . i 


'.ticable. Mr. }ai Prakash Narain had suggested 
rat Patna that in the absence of unanimous elec- 
i^ons, villagers should elect only two or three 
I'pefsons in whom they had full confidence and 
|dhey should be empowered to nominate the other 
'.tpembers of the Panchayat. If even this was not 
possible then lots should be drawn. 

During thci course of discussion in Rajas- 
Vidhan Sabha, there was a proposal that 
aiection of Panchas and Sarpanchas be held by 
.^tee-fourth majority. This move was very sensi- 
jblc in order to minimise party friction. The 


The system of indirect clectiuii is good in 
the sense that it avoids parly politics, sectionalism 
and frictions. This has enhanced the dignity and • 
status of the Sarpanchas. They come, to wield 
great influence in their respective areas and 
such will have a definite say in the selection of 
candidates for the next general elections. The, 
centre of election contest will thus be shifted from 
Panchayat Samitis to Panchayats. 

The Panchayat Samiti has an .elected C,bal^<*' 
man, called Pradhan. Even the Balwunt Raj Mel^^ 
report had recommended that the first 



sh(^d' bo Sub«i)iviBkinal Office lo that 
changeover may be smooth. ~ But the Rajasthan 
Act, has provided an elected Chairman which 
does not seem to be justified. The Pradhans in 
many cases are uneducated or ill-educated; they 
have no experience of democratic set up and its 
working, and unnecessarily interfere with the 
work of the Chief Executive Officer, called the 
Vikas Adhikari. The influence of political parties 
and pressure groups over administration has made 
the administration slack and irresponsible. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the Chairmen of Pan- 
chayat Sanfiitis should be Government officials, 
at least in the initial stage till the working of the 
Punchayat is stabilized. 

It would not be out of place to analyse at 
this stage the relationship between officials and 
non-officials—a very serious problem from the 
practical point of view. The greatest need is the 
change in attitudes, values and approach on the 
part of both the officials and non-officials. The 
official mu.st become aware that he is truly a 
]iuhlic servant. The non-official must learn how 
to give a lead in policy matters, without hamper¬ 
ing administrative efficiency. This problem is 
more acute at the Samitis level where there have 
been quite a ^cw cases of conflict between the 
Pradhans and the Vikas Adhikaris. Lack of pro- 
per understanding is quite natural because India 
has been under a bureaucratic government for 
centuries. As an observer has pointed out, “It is 
not difficult to train those who are illiterate and 
have to learn from the, beginning. The most diffi¬ 
cult job.will be.in training those 

people, the members of the bureaucracy. 

Cwbo are) used to a different pattern of adminis¬ 
tration by their habit over a number of years. 
They have certain deep-rooted ideas from which 
they find it difficult to adapt to a modern 
pattern”.^ 

In other countries too the officials of local 
administration play an important role. **In Eng¬ 
land the non-professional elected members con¬ 
duct the local administrations with the aid and 
expert advice of a permanent professional staff”.* 

1. Speech of Shrt Mathura Das Mathur in 
Government of Rajasthan, Panchavat and Deve- 
lopmmit Department, Democratic Decentralization 
Training, Vol. I, p. 6. ^ 

Percy Atdiley; Loecl ani Cardral Govim- 
pp, 13-X4. 


The officiala are a re^ force not because of 
legal position but because of their experience;! 
administration. 

In French local govearnment also the “of0«' 
cials administer subject to the supervision an^ 
financial control of elected representatives”.® TImS 
Prefect “is not so much the agent as the, master^ 
of local governing authorities”.* 

Functions 

According to the Act the important functiohll 
of the Panchayat Samiti are classified into variodK 
categories like agriculture, animal husbandry^ 
health and sanitation, primary and adult educti* 
tion. communication, co-operation, cottage in*«' 
dustries, work among backward classes and sonic' 
other miscellaneous functions like small savings 
and insurance. This list is very ambitious and ii 
appears nothing has been left over for the State. . 

The Panchayats too have a lot of similar 
functions which are not practicable. The MysofCf 
Act includes some regulatory powers of Pan¬ 
chayats—powers to turn, direct, discontinue or 
close a road, control unwieldy traffic, regulate 
trade, etc., etc. But Rajasthan and Andhra Acts 
do not include these powers. 

The Zila Parishad has no executive funci 
tions. It only co-ordinates, consolidates and super¬ 
vises the developmental programme of the Pan¬ 
chayats and Panchayat Samitis. It advises the 
State Government on all matters concerning their 
activities. Its existeoce is purely as an advisory 
and co-ordinating body. 

It has been observed that in actual praotipa 
the functions allotted to Pa?ichayats and PA9j» 
chayat Samitis are not properly discharge^ 
There have been cases where loans and subsidi^' 
have not been distributed in time; or these have 
been given not to needy persons but to the fetv 
favourites. The persons who get loans are nof' 
serious to return the money unless some severe 
action is taken against them. It has also 
found that persons apply for loan not becaua^ 
they really need it, but because, the Govemmept^ 
is liberal in distributing money. Moreover, loa]it 
is not utilized for agricultural or industrial 
poses, for which it is granted, but on social oblf^ 
gations. The result is that money spent on 
is not only being misused but is also creating 

3. Ibid., ppT 13-14. 

4 Ibid,, P* 39. 
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serious problem to the Government with regard 
to its recovery. Tn view of the gross misuse of the 
loans the Government will do well to suspend the 
practice of giving loans completely. 

There is also a lot of bungling in ihe distri¬ 
bution of seeds. Good seed is consumed by the 
persons in power; and an inferior quality, pur¬ 
chaser! from the market, is distributed to the 
people. Naturally it cannol yield good produce, 
and ullimately people lose (H)nfid(‘nce in the 
gf>vcrnmenl project of distribution of seeds. This 
practice too may be discontinued except in the 
case of seed of rare commodities: and llie farmers 
may be advised and encouraged to preserve the 
seeds themselves out of their annual piodiice. 

There are Health Centres where there is 
neither proper building, nor equipment nor staff. 
The practical difficulty is that the modern voting 
doctors, educated in the cilv atmosphere, do not 
find it convenient or congenial to stay in the. 
rural areas. Besides, where is the guarantee that 
the medicines .supplied at the Health Centres are 
not sold in the black market? The allopathic 
treatment is also comparatively costly for the 
poor masses of this country. The Centres do not 
even solve the problem of family planning. The 
remedy. th(?ref(ne. is that the government should 
encourage the Avurvedic system in the villages. 
For surgical cases the patients can resort to the 
wrll-fMjuipped hospital of the nearest town. 

Industrial Cenires loo do not seem to have 
produced any tangible result. There are reports 
of several instances where money w^as sanctioned 
and paid for Dairy Farm to persons, who did not 
posses^ even a single milch cattle; lhat there are 
sheep rearing centres without a single sheep; that 
money w^as <^anrtioned and paid for repairing of 
wells and ponds which do not even exist. These 
are onlv a few examples to indicate llie deplor¬ 
able state of affairs, and as to how crores of 
rupees are being wasted in. the name of demo¬ 
cratic derenlralization. 

Primary education is another item which 
needs some consideration. This item has now 
been transferred to the management of Panchayat 
Samitis. This has tremendously spoiled the con- 
of schools and has affected adversely the 
lard of education. The Panchas and Sar- 
ihas interfere ip the day to day working of 
schools and the poe)r teacher has to work accord¬ 
ing to the whims of the Sarpanch at the cost of 
ucation. The teachers have begun to take active 


part in politics. The appointments, transfers and 
promotions are affected by political prcissures. 
Teachers, under the patronage of the Sarpanch, 
can afford to he absent from the school and neg¬ 
lect their duties. Consequently the centres of 
learning have degenerated into centres of party 
politics. Various committees and reports*'^ had 
earlier observed that local bodies could^inot ad¬ 
minister education properly. Consequently it is 
desirable that primary education should be taken 
over once again by the Education Department of 
the (jf)vernment of Rajasthan. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
appointed a Vernacular Education Committee to 
ronsider questions concerned with the adminis¬ 
tration and control of primary education. The, 
committee observed that local bodies were incom¬ 
petent to administer education. Hence the func¬ 
tion of primary education should not he trans¬ 
ferred to lo(*al bodies. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education in 
its report on Posl-War Educational Development 
in India (known as the Sar^ennt Committee Re¬ 
port, 1944) is also very critical of the policy of 
handing over control of primary education to 
local bodies. (Report on Post-tear Educational 
Development in India, p. 73^. 

Report of tlie Secotidarv Education 
Commission also suggested that the local hoard 
should not interfere wdlh the internal inanage- 
meiq of the schools. 

There is a proposal that collection of revenue 
should he iransferred to Panchayat Samitis, 
Money is the pivot round which the whole machi¬ 
nery revolves. If the work of collection of reve¬ 
nue is given to unscrupulous hands, the state 
treasury will one day he. without money and the 
whole administration will collapse. 

Nay a Panchayals have been formed only 
recently and it is too early to coinment on their 
working. 

On the whole it has been observed that Pan- 
ehayats and I anchayat Samitis have not been 
able to di.scharge their functions properly. So 
long as there is lark of education, integrity and 
sense of responsibility it is very essential that the 

The U.F. Primary and Secondary Edu- 
tion Reorganization Committee recommended the 
transfer of education from the local bodies to the 
State Government on grounds of maladministra¬ 
tion. (Report of the ?7.P. Primary and Secondary 
Education Reorganization Committee, 1939, p. 
188). 
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local bodies should be given only limited powers. 

The formulation of developmental plans has 
also been given to Panchayat Samitis. This will 
be an additional work and Panchayat Samitis do 
not seem to be strong enough to bear this burden. 
The Icjadership at the village and Panchayat 
Samiti level is severely limited and no useful 
purpose can be served by transferring the work 
of formulation of plans to them. The reckless 
manner in which Rajasthan is rushing into demo¬ 
cratic decentralization is bound to cause ineffi¬ 
ciency and thus cripple the administration. 
Finance 

So far as finance is concerned \vc would not 
like to go at the moment into the financial 
technicalities involved in the schemes, but a 
scrutiny of the budget of Panchayat 

Samiti clearly indicates that only a small 
fraction of the total budget is spent on 
welfare activities. In Samitis, which are recently 
started, most of the money is spent on establish¬ 
ment. In others about 25 per cent is spent on 
cstahlishmeiil: 25 per cent is spent on primary 
education, the deplorable standard of which has 
already been described. About 25 per cent is 
spent on loans which is completely a waste of 
national money. Out of the remaining one fourth, 
a large portion is spent on htvillh and sanitation 
including construction and repairing of wells 
and ponds, the sad story of which is already 
depicted above. 

At the Zila Parishad level there is a separate 
budget. Zila Parishad does not perform any 
executive function, hence the amount spent by 
Zila Parishad is not at all utilized for welfare 
activities. 

All this indicates that only a very small 
percentage oF money sanctioned for Panchayat 
Samitis and Zila Parishads is spent usefully on 
welfare activities. The rest is a colossal waste of 
poor tax payer’s money and a heavy drain on 
pu})lic exchequer. 

In the House of People the Community 
Bevelopment Ministry was severely criticised as 
it had “conceived many things hut produced 
nothing.” If was suggested that the “ministry 
should go” as the money so far spent by it on 
the various schemes had been a ‘national waste.’ 
It had failed to create a spirit of self reliance 
among the villagers. The Community Develop¬ 
ment programme was more a “fashion” than a 
‘pectple^s programme.’ Even the Congress members 


had admitted that there was “lot of wastage” 
the ministry. 

Gram Skwak and Panchayat Secretary 

Village is the lowest unit where developraenfc^J 
schemes are carried out by the Panchayats ando 
Panchayat Samitis, through the agency of*^' 
Sarpanch, Panch, Gram Sewak or Gram Sewika ; 
and primary si*hool teachers. Panch or Sarpaneb^; 
are not wholetinie workers of the Panchayats.^i 
The teachers are not likely to takei interest 
development activities as they are not paid extra, 
for it. Gram Sewak is the only impqftant agencyi 
who carries on the programme. But the mainji 
difficulty before him is that he has a group of^-; 
8 to 10 villages in his jurisdiction. He cannot^ 
possibly concentrate on any particular villag^f 
without which no solid improvement can 
achieved. 

Moreover the people in the villages are 
conservative ihat tliey do not want to act on the^, 
advice of the Gram Sewak or Panch or Sarpanch* 
witliout constant goading and persuasion. 

The Secretary of the Panchayat is another; 
important figure who can do some substantial;; 
work, but he is required to do only clerical jobs-; 
and that too sometimes for two or thr^e^ 
Panchayats. 

In this connection it would be better if the?! 
po'^t of Gram Sewak and Panchayat Secretary ip!/) 
amalgamated into one, and one such officer I 
named as Executive Secretary is appointed fori 
each Panchayat. He should be properly trained’"'' 
and be held respcnsible for all the developmental 
activities in his area. The teacher of the primary 
school should not lake initiative in any social: 
work, youth club, etc., as it would drag him into:Jl 
the control of the Sarpanch and ultimately to I 
politics. When the teacher is cut off from all such| 
activities of the village, there would be enough’^ 
work to keep the Executive Secretary engaged*' 
and with full responsibility thrown on 
shoulders he is bound to discharge his 
efficiently. It is only then that his work can 
evaluated properly. He should he a Government^ 
Officer working under the direct instructions 
the Vikas Adhikari or Extension Officers of thc(j 
Samiti. The Sarpanch is there to guide an!^| 
supervise his work on the spot. Since 
Executive Secretary is the backbone of vill^ 
development, it should be obligatory for him 
be well-educated and trained. 




The scheme of democratic decentralization 

- has been vehmientl} criticized in various quarters. 
The report of the United Nations Evaluation 
Team emphasised the need to consolidate the 

' results rather than spread them out too much. 
The U.N. mission had suggested staggering of 
movement, better training of the staff and better 
efficiency. 

The Seventh Evaluation Report in its 
Programme Evaluation Organization observed in 
1%0, that people’s altitudes and reactions in most 
of the community development blocks were not 
yet generally favourable to the success and growth 
of the development programme, and the general 
level of achievement was still low and far from 
adequate. 

While criticizing the ministry of"Community 
Development it has been said, and aptly too, that 
its work was “mainly on paper and it failed to 
enthuse the people. The c.xpendilure “was top- 
heavy.” 

Hasty steps to introduce democratic decen¬ 
tralization involves three main dangers: “first 
' decentralization may be something less than 
democratic: secondly, development work may be 
carried on even less efficiently than it is today; 
and lastly, decentralization itself may become a 
discredited idea by the time the conditions for 
it ripen.” 

The Governor of Rajasthan appreciating the 
scheme once remarked that the scheme, “had won 
for us appreciation throughout India and evoked 
considerable interest in other countries of the 
i lyorld.” This statement must have been based on 
. official reports only. It must be noted carefully 
.that there is no guarantee that the official reports 
.submitted by the Vikas Adhikari and others to 
’ the government are factual. Onlv recently it was 
.reported in the papers that in Bihar the reports 
■and figures of achievements submitted by the 
fi^Village level worker and Extension Officer at the, 
'Block level were false and fictitious. The Govem- 
v’toent of Rajasthan has yet to know whether or 
! %ot the same story is being repeated in this 

- State. The Government will do well to probe into 
‘. the matter. 

_ Let us now conclude with the observations 


State in this connection, is, therefore, faulty-^aiid 
ill-advised. 

Conclusions 

A happy combination between cejntralizetion 
and decentralization would be well-suited to our 
country. At this juncture the Govemiaent of 
Rajasthan may not find it convenient tofretrace 
its steps, hut they can certainly consider thq 
following suggestions to improve matters : 

1. In order to minimise parly politics at the 
village level it is necessary that some educational 
qualifications and/or minimum age limit of 
about 40 he laid down for the election of the 
Sarpanch. 

2. The. Sarpanch alone should be elected by 
ihe entire electorate by two-third majority and 
he, should select his executive, selecting persons 
wardwise subject to the fulfilment of the pres¬ 
cribed age limit for the Panchas. 

•S. Panchayats should he given only limited 
powers. The right of collecting revenue should 
not he given to Panchayal, 

4. The portfolio of primary education 
should he given hack to the Educatit)n Department 
sf» that the schools may be completely free from 
politics. The Eduration Department should have 
a close .supervision over the primary schools, and 
one Deputy and one Sub-Deputy Inspector of 
Schools he posted at the Tehsil level. The teacher 
should he di.scouraged to take initiative in 
village politics and other activities of the. area. 

5. The post of Gram Sewak and Panchayat 
Secretary should be amalgamated and designated 
as Executive Seeretarv. He should be. appointed 
wholctime for each Panchayat. and he. should he 
held responsible for all developmental activities 
within the area. 

6. The Chairman of Panchayat Samiti and 
Zila Parishad should he an Official of the Govern¬ 
ment upto such times as the bodies come, to 
smooth working. 

7. The system of granting loans be dis- 
ronrinued, and distribution of seeds be restricted 
to rare commodities only. 

8. The number of Extension Officers In a 


'.of Prof. Riecs, who pointed out that the scheme. Panchayat Samiti should be reduced to four <Mf 
of decentralization is quite unsuitable for under- five only. '■ 

dweloped countries and is fraught with dangerous 9. The Zila Parishad Secretary should 
^Wtsenuences. Democracy in an illiterate society, given powers of supervision imd control ovw,|J||^;,n 
ife :. a blunder. The, step taken by the Rajasthan Panchayat Samiti. . * n 




SOIL CONSERVAnON AND FLOOD CONTROL IN WEST BENGAL 

By Prof. S. N. CHAKRAVARTI, MA. 




Soil is a great asset to man; it grows 
crops, grasses and trees which support life 
and society. Like all other assets, soil also 
needs a good deal of care and protection; 
soils neglected through ignorance or wasted 
through faulty agricultural practices are 
liable to degenerate and thereby lead to the 
breakdown of society. Misuse of land jnay 
lead to soil depletion in various ways, such 
as, imdue withdrawal and loss of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, calcium and other plant nutri* 
ents by sale of crops and livestock, burning 
of organic matter from bare land, parti¬ 
cularly in tropical countries like India, 
formation of pans and plough-soles due to 
bad soil management and intensification of 
soil leaching through unwise methods of 
cultivation. Much more serious than all of 
these however is soil erosion, the physical 
disintegration of soil followed by the 
mechanical separation of the soil consti¬ 
tuents, which are caused by winter and 
wind. 

Heavy showers on lands which are not 
adequately protected by grass, crops or 
trees, remove the first few inches of soil,— 
the top soil which is the seat of all soil 
fertility and plant life; this is known as 
sheet erosion. Rain water flowing in tor¬ 
rents may cause deep ravines on soils or 
land by removing large masses of earth ; 
and this is known as gully erosion. Strong 
gales, hurricanes and storms also remove 
the fine particles of clay and shilt from 
exposed and dry soils. These different pro¬ 
cesses of soil erosion generally lead to 
serious drainage on the reserve of plant 
nutrients present in soils. It has been esti¬ 
mated that the lands of the U.S.A. lose 2.5 
million tons of PaOn through har^•esting of 
crops and grazing each year, but about three 
million tons through soil erosion. Losses of 
the more soluble nitrogen and potassium 
compounds through ..erosion are still pro¬ 
nounced, and the colossal drainage of plant 
nutrients caused by the rivers Yangtse, 


Hwai and Yellow river of China; Damodai^ 
Kosi, Ganges, Tista, etc., of India; togeth^ 
with those of Africa, Latin America 
the U.S.A., if ever computed, would caua^ 
headache to the soil scientists and philai^ 
thropists of the world. 

Agriculture worth its name is thi^ 
intimately associated with soil conserva^ 
lion, i.e., prevention of soil erosion arip 
maintenance of its fertility. As most of tH<| 
erosion is caused by rain and flood wate^; 
soil and water conservation go togethei;; 
hand in hand. Conservation of water h^^ 
the further merit of helping society froijii! 
floods and agriculture through irrigatidtj;^ 
Soils of the cold humid countries of Wester 
ern Europe, North America, etc., are nOt' 
appreciably affected by soil erosion, wheres^ 
as those of the humid tropical countries' 
like India and South China are subject 
severe erosion. The Chinese have earn^ 
world-wide reputation for their successes 
agriculture and soil conservation since tjwi 
dawn of history; U.S.A. had to face sevef^ 
soil erosion in the beginning of this ceni^ 
tury; it has solved this problem yei^ 
successfully and gathered a wealth of ilj^ 
formation on soil and water conserval^cM^^ 
for the benefit of other countries. 

Soils in India have, however, been 
ir. neglect for centuries. Most people her^ 
depend on land for their living, participall^ 
in endless disputes and litigations over thei| 
titles, etc., but nobody cares for the iia^ 
provement of the soil. Worse still is thtt 
fact that the natural processes of formatic^ 
and conservation of soils have been repeat!^ 
edly disturbed by the landlords who de^ 
troyed most of the forests and ploughed 
the grasslands for more and more mon^tj 
The results of all this have been disastrous 
to agriculture and climate in many parts 
India. There have been terrible and devast^ 
ing cases of flood and soil erosion throt)gh| 
out the country. Without adequate measuri^ 
for water conservation through the prot^ 
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tion of lands with forests and grasses, the 
soil structure has been destroyed through 
loss of organic matter, clogging of tht^; 
natural pores of earth, and eventual intev- 
ference to seepage and percolation. This 
increased the run-off w'ater and hastened 
soil erosion. Sheet erosion led to the forma- 
tjon of gullies, and the silt and sand carried 
down through those raised the levels of 
most of the river beds above the level of 
surrounding fields. Thus the river Kosi in 
Nepal and India has the greatest silt run-ofi 
(11.4 tons) per acre of drainage area in 
Asia, and the flood havocs of Kosi, Damodar 
and many such rivers are w'dl-known. 
The Ganges has also joined this list w’itli 
her branches and tributaries, and the sad 
condition of the river systems td' U.P., Bihai- 
and West Bengal have to be seen to bo 
believed. The average man of education 
observes the floods and the decay of tin- 
river systems ; what escapes his notice is 
the soil erosion and soil degeneration 
accompanying these floods. Remarks or 
European and American experts, such as, 
“A person can wade across the Ganges m 
some places before monsoon ; in flood time 
it may be a raging torrent 3 miles wide, 
breaking off great chunks of earth and up- 
ropting trees.” ‘‘Over much of India th3 
people have accepted a slowly deteriorating 
environment as a part of the scheme of 
things, the vast majority is probably un¬ 
aware that soil erosion is occurring”, 
together with them lamentable condition 
of the Ganges near Nabadwip, Chinsura 
and many other places point to the advanced 
stage of the calamity. In course of his exten¬ 
sive studies on soil erosion in India since 
1937, Gorrie has described the magnitude and 
causes of the calamity in the Punjab and 
Northern India, and has suggested several 
methods for the conservation of soils. Gorrie 
(1948) has gone further to point out that 
desert conditions are advancing north¬ 
eastward at the rate of half-a-mile a year, 
due to lack of manure, failure to consevv, 
moisture in soils, and overgrazing. 

According to the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations, th^- 
problems of soil conservation are paiti- 
cularly acute in India where there is a 
tremendous pressure of population on 


meagre natural resources. Sen (1949), Ray- 
Chaudhuri and Sen (1951), Basu (1952) and 
others recommended soil conservation 
measures from their survey and other 
studies. Joshi and Kanilkar (1939) pointed 
to the drainage of India’s agricultural 
wealth through soil erosion, and Shiroh.j 
(1947) suggested that soil conservation is 
the foremost need of the country. 

Overgrazing, bad farming, psactices 
like shifting cultivation, cultivation on 
slopes and turning grasslands into arable 
plots, burning grass and plant residues in 
the fields, and destruction of forests, 
through lopping, foiling or exploitative cut¬ 
ting of trees, have all been recognised as 
causes of soil erosion. Although all these 
together with the unmistakable marks of 
soil erosion, such as, removal of clay and 
sjlt from soils, silting of rivers, hundred¬ 
fold difference in the maximum and mini¬ 
mum flow of rivers, sinking down of water 
table, dust and sand storms are noticeable 
in every part of India. Most of the investi¬ 
gations and erosion control measures under¬ 
taken so far were confined to the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Central India, Bombay and 
Madras States ; very little effort has been 
made to .study and check .soil e^’csion in 
Eastern India, particularly in West Bengal. 
This is all the more remarkable in the light 
of the floods, silting of rivers and ultimat * 
decay of the river systems of East Bengal 
in this century, and the present position uf 
the Ganges, Damodar, Tista, etc., in West 
Bengal. 

Indiscriminate destruction of forests oi: 
the hills of Chotanagpur and North Bengal 
has invited flood and .soil erosion in West 
Bengal. Cases of sheet and gully erosions in 
Purulia, Bankura, Burdwan, Birbhum and 
Midnapur districts are spectacular ; some 
of them, in fact, appear to compare well 
v/ith the illustrations of soil erosion pre¬ 
sented by the U.S. Soil Conservation Ser¬ 
vice, Lowdermilk, Bennett and others. The 
districts of Nadia and Murshidabad, on the 
other hand, present some advanced stages 
of soil erosion where all the factors of such 
ero.sion have been in operation since long. 
The result has been disa,strous on agriculture 
and society. Only a small fraction of land 
(the bils or beds of dead rivers) are fit for 



the cultivation of aihian paddy, so that aiis 
paddy and jute are the main crops in most 
places. In many cases the cost of farming 
is prohibitive and the return very poor. 
Without any industry worth mention to 
support a part of the population, Nadia is, 
perhaps, the poorest district in Wesi 
Bengal. Over and above all, flood havoc 
renders thousands of people homeless 
and destitute every year. In many places 
the soils consist mainly of sand and in sum¬ 
mer, they turn quickly into heated sand 
baths. People near Nabadwip, for example, 
find it pretty difficult to leave their homes 
after 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning during 
summer. Many places, such as, Nabadwip. 
Murshidabad, Cossimbazar, Saptagram and 
Gaur which were seats of great culture and 
activity a few centuries ago, are in ad¬ 
vanced stages of decay and disintegration 
Jiow. Remembering that all the dc.serts of 
(o-day were seats of great civilisations in the 
distant past, the missing links between 
llto society and the desert are perhaps to be 
traced in places like Wosiern U.P., Central 
India and, in Nadia and Murshidabad dis¬ 
tricts of West Bengal. 

Permanent solution of the problem of 
Hood and soil erosion can be expected only 
tliroLigh long-term development program¬ 
mes involving afforestation, water conser¬ 
vation, grassland husbandry, legislations 
against burning of dung, foi’est litter and 
organic matter from barelaiids and for the 
return of ail organic waste products of the 
.sricioty and industry to soils. Co-operation 
•miong the States through the help and 
initiative of the Government of India is 
essential for many of the.se measures. In 
many others, however; the States have their 
independent responsibilities and scope of 
work. Dredging the silted rivers and canals, 
reclaiming all old tanks, legislations for 
tiroper use of lands (dividing them into 
farms, grasslands, arable-plots and sites fc*r 
]iark, society and industry) and utilisation 
of all waste organic matter as manures and 
' ornposts can be quickly and conveniently 
ndertaken by the State Governments. 
These steps will help the rain water to 
• cttle in the tanks for the all-year consump¬ 
tion of crops and men, or to find its way out. 
•safely to the sea without affecting soils 


through* erosion or. society through 
havocs. r 

The World Food Survey conducted 
the F.A.O. in 1946, shows' that loss of soU% 
through erosion is without doubt greauy 
lesponsible for the fact that at least three’; 
countries of Central America and three*, 
countries of South America are plac^V 
among the low-calorie areas of the world.T 
It has also been pointed out by the F.A.O. 
that shortage of food materials below cer-- 
tain minimum requirement affects the vigour 
and activity of a nation alarmingly. 
The present position and future potentiality 
of India as a nation can be well-imagined 
in the light of these facts. 


Soil and water conservation measures 
are immediately needed as first aids to our 
agriculture and socio-economic life. Al¬ 
though complete eradication of evils is a 
matter of time, investigations and activities 
in these lines are sure to benefit the country 
appi'eciably within a few years. 


“Thou shalt inherit the Holy Earth as a 
faithful steward conserving its resources and 
productivity from' generation to generation. 
Thou shalt safeguard thy fields from erosion 
thy living waters from drying up, thy 
forests from desolation and protect thy hills 
from over-grazing by thy herds, that thy 
descendants may have abundance for ever. 
If any shall fail in this stewardship of the 
land, ihy fruitful fields .shall become sterile 
stony ground and washing gullies, and thy 
descendants shall decrease and live in pover¬ 
ty or perish from off the face of the earth.’* 
—W. C. Lowdermilk. Eleventh Command¬ 
ment. 
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TAGORE AND GANDffl : ON NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By 0. P. GOYA^L, m.a.. 

Lecturer, Department of Political Science^ Punjab University 


Rabindranatit Taf^ore was in real sense a 
World citizen. The University which he founded 
at Sanlinikelan in Bengal is i\n emhodiincnt of 
liis universal and worldwide outlook. He 
travelled extensively lliroughout llie west. He, 
l!ierefor(\ knew the west and admired the spirit 
(»f ihe west. IfoweviT, he niad(‘ a distinction 
hclween the spirit of the west and the nation of 
llie west. The latter ho criticized most 
vehemently. 

Aecordina: to him. '‘The spirit of conflict 
and con<]ne^.t is at tlie origin and in the centre 
of west(nn nationali'^ni: Its basis is not social co¬ 
operation.lie i'oi]i]>nred nationalism with. “The 
pack of predatory creatures that must have its 
\ietims.’'“ Tfe wanted India to indnhe. hut not to 
imitate." tin* spirit of ih * west and reject the idea 
of the nation of the west. According to him. the 
Ide;i f)f nationalis?n Avas alien to the Indian cul- 
lureA 

Tagore lieli(*\ed in the s])fiitual unltv of all 
5)ijman beings." Ifc had realisi'd tliat the Avhole 
world is becoming one e()iintr\ through -eienlific 
facilitv. Tlu‘refore. he wanted to find out some 
ba^s of unity (non-politieaU between men of 
«n)c nation and men of others/" \K1iile di.-rover- 

1. Tag(»re. R. N. Xallonalisnt. Alacmillan & 
Co London, p. 21. 

2. IhiJ^ Talkirm of the western nations, he 
“These nations an‘ fiirhting amonc theni- 

s<')ves for the extension of their victims and 
tlicir reserve b>rests, Tliendore. the Aveslern 
nation acts like a dam to check the free flow of 
Western civilization into the country of the No- 
^^^tion. Because this civilization is the civilization 
of poAver, llicn fore. it is, exclusive, it is naturally 
unwilling to open its sourees of poAver to those 
Avhom it has selected for its purposes of exploita¬ 
tion.” Opp. cited Tagore, pp. 21-22. 

3. Thus he said, “we, in India, must make 
up our minds that avc cannot borrow other 
t-eople’s hi.slorv, and that if wc stifle our oavti, 
VO are co'ramilling suicide.” Tagore, Nationalisnu 
P. 107. 

4. See Tagore, Nationalism^ p. 106. 

5. Ihid^ p. 106. 

6. Ibid, p. 99. 


ing a basis for this unity he realised that the 
“idea of nation” was a serious impediment.^ 

Like Tagoie, Gandhi also believed in the 
spiritual oneness of mankind. He also expressed 
that the boundaries existing betAveen different 
nations were not created by God but are men- 
made and therefore artificial.*^ “I am Avedded to 
India,” he said, “because I bc^lieve absolutely 
that .she has a mission for the world.”® His ^ 
patriotism was subser\icnl to his religion and 
“my religion,” he said, “has no geographical 
limits. I liaA^e a living faith in it, which will 
rjans(*end even my love for India itself.”^® 
Again, he said, “For me, patriotism is the same 
as humanity. I am patriotic because I am human 
and humane. My patriotism is not exclusive. I 
will not hurt Frigland or Germanv to serve India 
.... A patriot is so much Ic.ss a patriot if he 
is a lukewarm humanitarian.”^^ 

HowcA'^er, according to Gandhi. “It i.s not 
nalionali^^m that is CAdl. It is the narroAvness, 
selfishness. exclusivcTicss. Avhicli is the bane of 
jiifKlern nations Avhich is cvnl.”^® Wliereas Tagore 
said, “f am not against one nation in patricular 
hnt against the general idea of all nations. 
Again, he said, “Nationalism is a great 
menace.”^^ 

Gandhi insisted on “Swaiaj.” Tie said, 
“Independenee is necessary for India for be¬ 
coming an efbcienl partner in any ‘-clicme for the 
preservation of lasting peace in the world.”^*^ 
Ho maintained that there Avill I)e an international 
league only when all nations, big or small, com¬ 
posing it are fully independent. On the other 
hand, Tagore held that ^SAvaraj’ was not our 

7. fbid, p. Jll. 

8. Bose, N. K. Selections from Gandhi. 
Navjivan. Ahmedahad. p. 44. 

9. Desai. Maliadev. Non-Violence in Peace 
and War. Navjivan. Ahmedabad. p. 3. 

] 0. Ibid. 

11. Tendulkar. Candhiji, p- 313. 

12. Tendulkar, Gandhiji, p. 313. 

13. Tagore, R. N. Nationalism, p. 110. 

14. Ibid^ p. 111. 

15- Pyarelal, The Last Phrase, Part one. 
Navjivan, Ahmedabad, p. 120» 
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c)l>joclive 5 our is a spiritual fight—it is for 

man. 

I would like to quoltj Tagore in lenglh on 
this. '‘Whal is Svvaraj ! It is Maya, it is like a 
inist that Avill \anish. leaving no stain on the 
radiaijoe of the Eternal. However we may cichide 
f)ursrNes with the phrases learnt from the west, 
Swaraj is not our objective, our fight is a 
spiritual fight—it is for ^fan. We are to tunan- 
cipate Man from the meshes that he himself has 
wovt'ii round himself— lliese organizations of 
national egoism. The butterfly will have to be 
persiKiderl that ihc freedom of the sky is of 
higlx’r value than the shelter of the cocoon. If 
we can dfdy llie strong, the armed, the wealthy, 
revealing to the world the power of immortal 
spiiit the v\hole castle of the Giant Fl^sh will 
vanish in the void. And then Man will find his 
Swaiaj. We. tlie fannshed rugged ragamuffins 
of the East, ate to win freedom for all humanity. 
We have no word for- -“Nation” in our language. 
Whim we b(jnow this word from other people, 
it never fils iis. For we are to make our league 
witli IVarayan, and our triumph wdll not give us 
an) thing but v irlorv itself: victory for (^od’s 
w(nkb”i« 

Tn 1921 when Gandhi started his first Noii- 
Co“ 0 [)(‘iMlion movement against the flritish, 
Tagoie came in clash with him and raised a 
public controversy bv Avriling an article entitled, 
‘‘The Call of Trutir’ in the Orlober, 1921 issue, 
of The Modern Revien\^’^ Tn the w^ords of 
Uomain Holland, “Non-Co-operalion clashed with 
his way of thinking, for his mentality, his rich 
intelligence, had been nourished on all the 
cultures of the W’orld .... in other words, just 
as Goethe in 1813 refused to reject French 
civilization and culture, Tagore refuses to reject 
Englisli civilization.”^^ 

lie revolted against the illusion-haunted, 
magic-ridden, slave nienlalily^^ of our country- 

16. From Andrews, Letters to a Friend. Pp, 
127-28. Quoted in Theodore de Bary (ed. by), 
Sources of Indian Tradition. New York, Columbia 
University Pre.ss, p. 791. 

17. Cbatlerjee, Ramananda (ed. by) The 
Modern Revietv, Vol. XXX. Numbers 1 to 6 
July-Dee., 1921. Calcutta. 

18. Roinain Rolland, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Editions Stock, Paria. 

19. 0pp. cited, The Modem Review^ p. 431. 
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men and proelaimcd, “The time moreover, lias^ 
arrived when we must think of one thing more, 
and that is this. The awakening of Indici is a 
part of the awakening of the world. The door 
of the New Age has been flung o}ieii at the 

trumpet blast of a great war.From now 

onwards, any nation wbicli takes an isolated 
view^ its owm country will run counter to the 
spirit of the New Age, and know' no pej^ce. From 
now onw'ard, the anxiety llial each country lias 
for its own safely must embrace the welfare of 
the world. 

Agidn, he said, “In the west, a real anxiety 
and effort of their higher mind to use superior 
to ])usines.s considerations is beghiiiing to be seen. 

1 have come across many there whom this desire 
has imbued with the true spirit of the Sannyasin, 
making them renounce their homoworld in order 
to achieve the unity of man, by ilestroying the 
bondage of nationalism, men w^ho have witljin 
their own soul realized the advaila of 
hurnanity."’^^^ And asked, “Arc we alone to be 
eontent witli telling the beads of negation, harp¬ 
ing on other’s faults and proceeding wdlh the 
erection of ^Sw^araj’ on a foundalion of cjiiar- 
relsomeness ? Shall it not be our first duty in 
the claw'll to remmember Him. who is oinv who 
is without distinction of class or colour, and who 
with his varied Shakti makes true provision for 
the inherent need of each and every clas;; and 
to pray to the Giver of Wisdom to unite us all 
in right understaTiding.”-^ 

Gandhi gave a reply to this in an article 
entitled, “The Great Senlinel” published in 
Young liulia^ October 18, 1921. He said, “My 
modesty has prevented me from declaring from 
the hou.se-top that the message of Noii*Co- 
operation, Non-Violence and Swadeshi is a 
message to the world .... Non-Co-operation 
is neither with the Eit^Iish nor with the West. 
Our Non-Co-opearlion is with the system the 
English have established, with the material 
civilization and its attendant greed and exploita¬ 
tion .of the weak. Our Non-Co-operation is a 
retirement within ourselves. Our Non-Co-operalioTi 
is a refusal to co-operate with the English 
administrators with us on their terms, and it wi i 
be well for us, for you and the world”. We muf-t 

20. Ibid. Pp. 481-32. 

21. Ibid, p. 432. 

22. Ibid, p. 433* 





irfuse to be liftetl off rur feet.-''’ He eontinuecl 
further, "A; drowning man eniinot ^ave others. In 
older to be fit to save t^tlifTS, we must try to 
have ourselves. Indian nationalism is not 
exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive. It is 
health-giving, religious and therefore huinanita- 
nan. 

In fact, Gandhi was not a nationalist in ll\e 
o!dinar) sense of the vxnxl. He v\as InieK an 
intfTiiationalist. But he fell that it is impossible 
tor one !o be an iiiteijialionalist without Inung 
r\ nationalist first. Thus he said. ‘’Internalionalisni 
i- po^sihb' only when nationalism beeonu's a 
z.e., \\h(‘n people beloji^j^ing In different 

' oiinlries have organised themselves a^d are 
.dv!e to act as one man.*'"' He insi>|-d on 
eoinydete independence but he believt'd that 
' omplete indepei)d(‘noe does not mean an ogant 
'^'-olaticm or a superior di-da in for all Ivelp."^’ 
Yor was bis idea of ‘Bnrna Swaiaj’ inconsistent 
'vith ]nogfes-ive inteinalionali-m.'**'" 

2d. (/andbi. N. K. I o////g frulla. I'110-22. 

York, B. W. Hmd^sib. p. o7d 
21. [hid. p. ()7d. 

27). Rose. !\. K, Srlniioiis jtom (iamUii. 
tipj). ciled. p. 44'. 

2('». "J'endiilkar. l^hilutitmi, \ o[. d. |]oml)a\, 
^ inirs of India, p. 0. 

27. Tims be -ai»1. "‘Isolated ind<‘penden(e 


Bolh Gandhi and Tagore had a unive^Biitr?^ 
and >vorld outlook. Both had in their minds 

• * 

vision of a new world order. But they differe4;; 
in lh(‘ir ajiproacb towards the achievement of ., 
their internal ional ideals. Gandhi believed irt< 
internalionalisin and, therefore, in nationalism asr.; 
an inlermediaiv stage in our evoluliori towards : 
a world order, wlieieas Tagore helit'ved in " 
eo^mopolinmism and perhaps woukl not endorse . 
lilt* view that natiuiialiMU i-. a ncccsMuy stage in 
our evolniion towards a world tirdei. Ht>\vever, 
this diflmcnee of approai h did not matter either 
lo (Jandhi in* to Tagore. 4'hev had the inost^ 
c‘«)rdial lelation- llu'ouglionl. dims during his 
Iasi visit to Sanlinikelan in l.)ecember, 1945, 
Mahatma Candid made the following vfanarkable 
confession. '4 started wdU a dispo^ilion to deflect ' 
a conflict between Giiriidev ami mvsrlf but 
ended willi llie glorious diseoverv ibal the»e was 
none.’'2S 

is not the uoal of the world-stales, ft is voluntary 
inl(‘r-<l(ppnd(^iirf\ TJie i^ellei mind of the w-orld 
desires lodav n(>l ab-oluleK inrlepcndtail stales 
waning one against aiiollan but a redtralion of 
frieiidlv inter-dependenl stales. ' See Ti inlulkar, 
Caiidhiji^ p. 314. 

2i>. See Kiipalani Kri-lma, (^nriidrv and 
Caudhiji. (»an(lhi Vrnnoiial [\\u e Number. The 
\ isva-Blunati (juatterlv. ^anliidketan. 191B, 
p. 2HI. 


(GENESIS OF INDIAN DEMOCRACY 


TiTn conception of democracy as it now prevails 
in India is not something of rc'cemt origin, the 
prt.iduct of Western influcnre, but dales back to 
-everal ctmliiries before Christ. While jnost 
parts of the world were still under eom])lele 
darkness, there was flourishing in India a very 
Idgh eivilisalion---a civilisalion based on demo- 
^ rali^ practices. In the beginning, very scanty 
attention was paid, both by Indian and foreign 
"eholars, to penetrate into India’s gloriou- past. 
It was only during tbe beginning of tb(=*. present 
'■entury that, efforts wane made by the Indian 
writers, perhaps under the heat of nationalistic 
feelings, lo take up ihe task in their hands. The 
discovery of Kaulilya’s Artbashaslra in the latt^n- 
half of the first decade of the present century 


SHARMA 

h\ Dr. R. Shamna Shastri in some South Indian 
libjary lliiew a more searching light on ancient 
Indian political, economic and social life. Later 
oji. tin* la.sk was lakcn up 1>\ as emiiicnl luminaries 
as Dr. Javsw jl. Dr. R. Bliandaikar, Dr. R. 
Mazumdar, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. U. N, 
Ghoshal, Dr. lieni Prasad, Mr. (iokuldas De and, 
a host of others wlmse researches and studies in 
the field have cnrilribul(‘d a lot to our learning 
of these ancient institutions <d <mr country. 

A^nrient Indian Republics form an important, 
as well as interesting ])aii ol I he ri)jistilulional 
hislorv of \ncit‘nl India. The llepiihlics definitely 
came into exisicmet' during lh«? pusl-\edic period 
(1000 B.C.L Though monarchy was the pre-; 
filing rule of the day, democracies also existed^ 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

In thn Wclic lileraluro we come across 
such tt'Diis as Vahha/ ‘samiti/ ‘janata’ and 
‘parisliad’ in ulioni was vested ihc supreme 
power. Whil(‘ lliere are div(Ti;enl opinions and 
annolalions rei'aidiriu the eoni[)osilion of these 
assemblies, the hi-itorians are almost unanimous 
that these a'^sembIies had a popular l)asis. But 
later on with llie growing up of easle system, 
tlie inerease in population and tlie siz(‘ of stales 
and alsf) 1)(■cause of "tlie hick of some represen- 
lali\e p]in(‘i|de’ hv which they could function, 
the po])nlar asm*nu)lies ^»radnall\ saiii^hed away. 
Though this eav(' ri^e to the powers of the 
kings, the kingship still reinainefl conslifiilional 
and dj* po]»ular a.s^eml)Iie.s of the earlier limes 
\A’ere suhstiluled ]>', small advisory councils to the 
kinu*-. ddie Kin^ was not alone the law; neither 
did 1 h‘ enact tin* laws. (t?i the contrary, he rather 
used to abide hv^ them as it was thought that they 
weie oidained by som(‘ ‘higlier power’, usually a 
divine oiu'. Rule of TmIw formed the very life of 
Hindu svstem of pf)lily. The King was not the 
master but. as has been described in the Sukra- 
niti, servant of tbe praiple. Tie was expected to 
administer tin* --late personally to an cxtimt un¬ 
known in the Wes! even Jn mediaeval limes; he 
was approacliablf' and ajipeared regulaily in darbar 
to bear jiefllions from afiv snl)jecl who clio>c lo 
eoine to bim.'^ Some of the inonarehies at the 
Ouihe had even ]iopu1ar councils wh«'rcl)V" they 
could know the feelings of the common people, 
TIu* sv'sieiM of Hindu judicature also provided a 
strong safeguard nenainst the arbitrary govern¬ 
ment. Tb.ere was empliaVis on .appointing judges 
wlio v\ere (uiidltc, impartial and w'ell-versed in 
the sacred laws and <ustoins of the country. 

Th/Jt there w< re mnnv rt'publics in historic 
times b(‘en substantiated by v\arions facts. 

‘Cana’ and ‘Samgba’ are the two terms by which 
these ancient republics arc designatc'd. Though 
there is a flivergence of oj>inion legarding the 
interpretation of tlieso two terms and sfmie writers 
maintain that they refer not to the rejiublics as 
such bill to their tril)ed stall's, but Ml can l)e indi- 
raU'd beyond all doubt (hat Cana iridicates a ca^r- 
tain type of stales, sharplv distinmjished from 
monareby.’- We have got the tesfiinony lo that 
effect in the form of legends on the hundreds of 
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coins belonging to the same period and issued by 
these states. The writings of the contemporary 
Creek authors clearly mention that in India there 
prevailed both monarchical as well as non-monar- 
ehical governments. Alexander, when he, invaded 
India, was many times engaged in war with these 
non-monareJiica). z.e., the republican states. Some 
of them gave him a tough fight, so much so that 
sometimes even Alexander had quite fi narrow 
escape. But later on, when some of ihtse states 
were trampled down, these w^ere merged in the 
lu'arby conquered monarchical slates. 

However, some of the writers do not hold 
wlial tlu3 (ireek writers had said as wholly right, 
'riiey hold, as Dr. Altckar says, ‘it is impossible 
not to su.sjiccl that the account of the slate niachi- 
iiclv given by lliern w^as deliberately assimilated 
lo lh(' forms of goverunuuit prevailing in Helas. 
'riiis line of argument seems to bo basial on quite 
eironcous and unlenabh^ grounds. In no other 
part of the world was the political consciousness 
more de\elo]>ed and heller studied than in ancient 
Greece. Also they were one of the fin(*st deino- 
craries of their lime. 'Die Greok autliors have des- 
cribeil amdenl IndiaV political institutions in 
the form they noticed them. They were not even 
relui'tant lo giv^e details of things, such as, the 
condominium of Patala was governed liy two 
kings belonging to two diffcTcnl families but ruling 
the state simultaneously with the h(*lp of a popu¬ 
lar eouncil and even jnore minute details n*gard- 
ing tlie administration of each of them. In such 
circumstances it w^as not possible that ‘the account 
given by them was .... deliberately assimilated 
to tlie forms of government prevailing in Helas.’ 

And lastly by juxtaposing tlio stray refer- 
eiu'es and casual remarks made in the Hindu, 
Buddhist and .Tain scriptures, we will come to the 
(‘onelusion that demorra(‘ies were certainly pre¬ 
vailing in ancient India. 

We have now been left in no doubt that in 
India there were in existence many Republics; 
Tndus-Valley an<I Himalayan plateau were their 
main cradles. Unfortunately in the^ case of some 
of these we know nothing beyond tbeir names 
luckily preserved in the, rules of grammarians; in 
the ease of others wo have got some more or less 
vivid, though srallercd, pictures of some of these 
republics as they are recorded in Buddhist and 
Jain books. To the former category belong the 
states of Vrikas, the Daman?, the Parsva, the 
Kamboja {ind Trigartashashtra, a confederation 
of six states. Among the republics left out with 



some definite history are Arjunayas, Yaudheiyas, 
Madias or Madrakas^ Maiwas, Kshudiakas, Age- 
biiiae, Sibis, Ambashthas and Andhaka-Vrislmi: 
in the North-West and the Baggas, the Bubs, the 
Koli)as, the Moriyas, the Sakyas, the Mallas, the 
l.ichchhavis and the Videhas in the North-East of 
India. 

Though in their organisational set-up these 
republics presented more or less a kaleidoscopiii 
vi(-w, fundamcntaily tliey ivere having the same 
adininistralion. There was in every republic* a 
<>iilral Assembly consisting, as their counlc,r- 
piirts in Athens, of a large membership, some- 
tiuKiS running into thousands, with its head- 
<]uarlc,ri^ in the Capital where they could all 
tiequenlly meet and discuss. The Central 

l-sc rnhly of Yaiidheyas. for inslao'e consisted 
of 5,0<K1 persons, each ol whom was nrcpjiied to 
(uesent an elephant to tlui state. The Central 
Asm 101)1) of l^ichrhhavi Stale eonsisied ol 7,707 
»aenjlK*rs. each of whom was ealled "raja.’ exiicll) 
Ml th(‘ same* wav in which all tla: lax-payers in 
IlMiilaml are entitled to lx* addjo,-ed h\ llie name 
‘Ixpiiie.’ d'hese 7,707 enfranehised citizens of 
\ ai>ali had ecjual rights and recognised no class 
distinelicms among lhems«*lves. Ever) one among 
djcni had a nghl to \ut(\ ll was this voting 
Mfocediire and the concept (d equality among 
people which vva^ later on eopi(‘(J l)\ 
luiddhisl monasteries. 

However it ma) lx*, llie easle systean 
Yielded it.'' iielv Indd on tlx* people e\(*n at that 
lime. Tlie memher.s)iip of these assemblies was 
‘iinih'd to tlie K'^halriv i class. Anvone Ixdoneing 
to it by birth and extraction must have had 
[‘hue in it. These. Kshatriya nuanhers were* 
vef\ mueh proud and jealous of iheii ])osilion. 
in Vaudhevas Uepuhlie only those who eonld 
present an eh’plianl to tlie stale v\ere entitled tc^ 
v(»le and lake ])art in deliberations v^hile taking 
inoiMentons decisions. 'The |XM»r p'oph' foiming 
I tie bulk of the populatic^n iiad but to carry out 
tlif* d(‘eisions of llie privile.ied order. Aliout llie 
t !>nslilutions of the K.^uidrakas and Malavas. 
Hr. TJ. N. Choshal sav.*^ that botli of them ‘were 
ar5>t(;eraei(\s of the usual Samgha tvjie with a 
sov ♦‘reign assembly limited to the ruliug 
K>harri)a class or caste.,’^ 

The large membership of these assemblies 
'-hoitld not alarm us. Though the, membership of 

3. Dr. U. N. Choshal : Studies in Indian 
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these assemblies ran into thousands, as, for 
example, 7,707 among the Liehchhavis, in actual 
practice normally only a small portion of them 
(Say 8 to 10 per cent) might be, caring to attend 
the meeting. x\mong the rest, some might be 
slaying in the capital, and others scattered in 
moflusil or serving somewlicre as government 
officials. Similar was the case with contemporary 
(ireeec; vvliere though the Athenian Assembly 
consisted of as large a.s 42.000 citizens, each 
liaving right to attend the. meeting, in actual 
practice some 2,000 to 3,000, i.e., 7 or 0 per cent 
of the wliole would nurmall) attend. 

rile sovereignly arnc-ng ihoe republics or 

ganas was vested in these* (ieniral Assemblies. 
Since it wa.'^^ not pussilile for llwsc large members 
to run tlic' state pcMsunallv, the) used to elect 

a (Central Execulivt, to administer tlie slate in 
the manner dcMic'd I)) tlic* \ssrmbl\. Bedsides, 
llie. \sseml>|) used to exenisc a strict survei- 
llaiKc over them. In Arlliasha-slra we get a 
lelereiiet^ which clearly inditales that if any 
iMt'fohi r oj lh(‘ l'\((Lili\ ‘ Council was ludd guilty 
of lni^mallageluent, or inisappiopi iation of 
public money, or of violating the common law 
of the country, lie could be dismissed and 

pnnishi'd l)y iJie Stale 'riil)unals. 

Thev al>o used to elect a ptcs'^ideiit who 

would prt\‘-i(Ie over iIk^ .sessions ol the Central 
Assemblv amb in ca^i) when the latter was not 
in se'-.sitm, would pieside over tlui stale. 4 he 
pn'sidt'Tit used to be g<*neial!y an impartial man. 
Ihof. Davids made the fijHuwing observations 
regarding the atlriiinislralive aiul judieial 
biisintss ol Sakvas ol K.ipilvastu : ' Tbc adminis¬ 
trative and judicial business of llie clan was 
carried oUt in pulilic a'-^cmldv. at which young 
and old men alike present in the eonunon mole 

hall at Kajiilvashj.\ siugk* eliief. how and 

(or what ]>eiio(l wetf' clucsen we do not know, 
was eloeled an of7ii*e holdi'r. piesiding over the 
si'ssions, and if no sessions were s'ttin’i. over the 
stale. He bore the title of Haja which nnisl have 
meant something like llie Homan (.ouneil. or the 
(ireek Arcln>n. * hike the Roman St‘nale these 
assemblies elected tlicdr own military generals. 
We knt)w^ for i*\ampie. of Amliasbalbas who, 
after liearing tin* imjiending clanger of attack 
from 'Mexander. electixl three i;enerals to lei.d 
their armies in the battlefield, 

AH these things referred to above clearly 

4u Khy Davids : Buddhist India. 



lhat tluM‘ a.sMMiiLlie> (‘iiorinDUs 

[KiVVClfe. 

In “t!ana slalrs, as in iiKMinrn linu*>, 

itifir wcic paflic'^ in the (!enlral j\?'seniblies. 

in Jial)il^ and skilful in 
ujT^ani^alifUj and noted for MieeessluJ orator)' 
iisuall) --mv<'i‘ded in ;:iainin^ ])o\ver and fonnin;: 
tli(‘ ;jovernnienl. Onct* a patty ^ul into power, 
it was usnallA ver\ iliilieull to ou.st it. However, 
llicst* jiai ih - wei e nol a--v\<’ll~oi ;iani ed ah llie\ ate 
now. 1 lie) (lid not have any chdinilt* Ml oi 
prineiples ot hleolo^jv. lV*r>oiial inflnenee. ha.sed 
on Initli or jiohilion in stiLielv. idten piaved 
pail. ^onatiino> tin* jiartu's weie iorined 
h\ pi'ihonal ii\aliii‘s and ii.M‘<*d lor power, hlu' 
Khidl was that wlu-n lluhe jansoiis |»assed awa\ 
llieht' re[)iihlies were iierell ol ;^ood leadersliip. 
lailei on It ho liappened that liMileiship oi some 
of llu'sc n jujldirs l)i\uan to pa^v on fioin the (dec Itai 
to llie lu'iedilaiv oiu*. I'iie leadership ol \fala\as 
when it regained its indejaaidtmee in llu' voar l22o 

helonyed to a iaind\ who w(‘M‘ lepoM'd with 
it foi lli<‘ Iasi lhio(‘ fienei jllolls. Some (d’ lh(\s(‘ laUa 
on assnnnal iho titles of Maharajas and Ahdia- 
sena[>alis. I'lu' m*owiiyu tindemv amonu lln^ j)(‘(>(>l(‘ 
to ri^uard monarehv as divine and a hellta piolee- 
tion aiiain-l outsicie a;i^iession. hei aiise of eoneen 
tralion rd powei. fnrihei helped (o vindi(al(‘ ihtdr 
position. 

Sun e Kiese par(i(*s did not lia\e any set 
aims lornied as (he\ w(*rf‘ on jeasmial influence. 
ri\allies .tnd L'r< (mI— this <dten hal to acTimonious 
d(d>a(e«. f iihnin.ilin^ sometimes in ])ilt(‘r [xTsonal 
animadv ('Tsions. Soiinlimos ihev^ (wmi Inirlc'd 
ahusch at ea( li oliiei. ‘w an Assrinhlv. loin 1)\ 
pailv (action- and olist repfi ous memheis. ine 
task o( lli(‘ l*iesi<h'i)l leallv lacainw* \erv diflieult. 

H(‘ had to salisfv Jiolli the jiailie.s Itv apid)injj^ 

all sorls of wav - and means. In fae|. lack <d 

e<#aJt'seen(‘(' ainoni^ liie jiartics. llieir family 
(piarud:^. luK' for eoiruplions. personal re- 
eriininal ions and j/rc cal for jiow tT wen* the main 
Weaklier es of lh('se '^anu state's. This made' them 
ineapaf’italc^d to prc'serve thedr political secrets. 
My ru'c'essary it* riinnina; the* administration of 
the stale' and hdl them open to ( vleinal a^,art's- 

sioris 

Such j)arty fends, liowv'ver. did not oeeur 
when the Assejn))ly was met'llnjz for some, 
reliyious or s-,(‘nd functions. In an id(*al \aana\ 

however, matltrs were settled peacefully and 
harmoniously and there was no voting, ll is but 


natural tliat some rules of procedure for dis»^. 
cussion in the'Assembly might have been evolv^. 
But unforlunalcly. we do not have any record of 
them anywhere iti the political writings oi car 
ancient scholars. 

Tilt' foreign alfaii'^ of the ’gana' stales were 
(ariicd out mostly liy all the uiemheis silting 
loge'lher. In these cases the advice of the elders 
and experienced people was given mudh weight, 
d'he Ksliudrakasy at the lime of Afexander’s 
atlaek. dejniletl J 50 t'Iderl) and respected 
memhers fwmi among llienrselves as ‘ambassa¬ 
dors' to negotiate peace with Alexander. How- 
e\(*r. tilt* activities of ‘gana" state's rc'inaineii 
leslrieti'd williin their own elan. Since these 
*gana’ stales wi'r(‘ not covelc'oiis of snatching 
the U'rrilot i(‘s <d thc'ir ncighijouring states, they 
did not maintain large annuls. But when once 
the .-ccinity of tlieir motherland was threatened 
hv some exleinal dargers, they were all j)repared 
to die. Lord Buddha ha<l a gieat admiration 
for tlu' unity, sln'ngth. noble bearing and the 
Loiisiitul ion ol tin' I jcIr lihav is. TIk! Central 
As'-emblies ol these rc'pnhlies also entertained 
foreign ainhas^^adors and ]}riTie(*s, considered 
llu'ir pi(»()osals and d('( ided the issues of making 
war or peace. 

I'loni lh(* ahov(' we eonui to tJie conclusion 
that these i(‘publican states possessed ll)i(‘e main 
weaknesses whicii in eonsequenee l)ecaine the 
main (ans<*s of their decadence : First, tli(‘ 
fian<‘his(' wa'^ vesl<'d in a t niparalivelv thin pro- 
juntion of population; onl) the pt‘(»pl(‘ helonginp 
to ri('h Kshaliiya class were allowed to vote. A^ 
a s<v|ij(d lhere<d, and this l>rings us the second 
weakneiss. the Kshalriya ela'^s was sharply 
disiingui'-lied from the other rlas^-es. Brahmins 
wen', peihajis, an ('Acejilion to this, ddiis helped 
in iurthei augmenting the already existent caste 
differ«‘ru('s in the country. A man helonging to an\ 
other than the Kshatriya class, howeva’r intelligen' 
h(' might he, was not allowed to come am* 
partake in tlie admini.slralion. It was more an 
aristocra(;y garlied in the republican idea. The 
hc^t weakin'^^s was the unsympathetic attitude o' 
(he big and more highly centralised coetaneou. 
kingdoms. In the ancient world bigger demo^ 
craf'ies were not ])raclicable and neither was d 
feasible due to, infe?' nlia^ non-existence ol 
modern nn'ruis of communications and direcS 
intercourse among the ])eople living at far longc^ 
(fislances. They were, therefore, confined t(^ 



small tribes and clans. Besides, these clans did 
not want to mix with other classes for fear of 
losing their identity. Lichchhavis, for example, 
sometimes arc found confederating with Mallas 
and sometimes with Videhas. They, thus, fell 
an easy prey to the bellicose attitude of these 
kingdoms who were always so eager and 
covetous to snatch away their freedom and 
merge them in their own slates. 

But it may not be inferred from what has 
Uvrn mentioned lliat these states were not dcjuo- 
rtdr ies at all, though il may at ojn^e l)c 
rntueded that these "gana' slates were nol demo- 
fi/ieies or republics in tin* sense they are imder- 
^lood today. Sovereign power among these states 
\r^led not in the whole body of cili/:ens as it is 
DOW but ill the Conlral Asseit.hlit's compounded 
Diosfl) of aristocratic meinliers. In spite of all 
ihi'i we can definitely describe lliese slates as 
republics in the sense in whieh Athtuis, Horne, 
^parla and Venice are called republics. If India 
had got certain weaknesses in tin! form of a 
laigc I*ody of unloucliahles, the (m*eks liad il: 

- ounlerparts in the large bodv of ili- slave*-. d"he 
fiijneliise in these slates al'-o was \csled nol in 
!he whole body of adult citizens but in the hands 
«-f a small minority who ruled over a vast 
iii.ijoritv of population eonsisling ino'^lly of 
>rlimans and mechanics who had ^ot their 
individual freedom. Even in the medieval time 
\ cni< <». afler tlie closing down of (lonnril. the 
IrvUichise was liiniled siriellv to a liniiti'd arisln- 
/<ic> wbicli itself ^vas doininaled h^ ‘a '-mall 
oli;Mr('hv.’ Coming down lo a enmparalivelv much 
mure reeent era we shall find that in U.S.A. 
\<;Mne^ had no franchise* till tin* oull) ‘ak o( 
^i^il War (1800-66). F.ven now^ in Switzerlarnh 
(huLif?h otherwiM* widely aei’lainn'd as tin* most 
pcrfeel existing democarev in the world, the 
uumen have no vole. 

A republican state, we can ihus define in 
the words of Dr. Altekar as ‘a state, where the 
^Mvereign power vests, nol in a single jierson as 
in monarchy, hut in a group or college of 
[Hnsons, more or less numerous.’*'' I’esling our 
npublics with this definition they stand per- 
lectly as true as their counterparts in Alliens 
'ind Horne. Though franchise was limited to 
die Kshatriya class, other people also enjoyed a 
fair amount of freedom and liberty within their 
j^phere. 

5. Dr, A. S. Altekar : Ibid, 

5 


But the real democracy in ancient InkBa 
existed at the base, z.e., at the village level which 
always occupied an important place in the 
country’s social, economic and even political 
life. d"lie prosperity of a kingdom, in ancient 
India, was judged by the piosperity of its 
villages. The Vedie hymns also not infrequently 
pray for the prosperity of villages. Cities and 
towns played relatively unimportant part in the 
eouiilry’s life. 

A village in India during ancient limes was 
a self-reliant iiistiliitiun. In an age in which quick 
means of transport and coimruiiealions were un- 
kru>v\n. a village had lo be a self-sufficient insti¬ 
tution^—self-sufticienl in food and ailment, in 
defence an 1 even in its goveinment. The village 
government was ctunpletely a demoeralic govern¬ 
ment. Each village, like the Central Assembly in 
each K'public, had a Primarv Village Assembly 
(sabhaK wiiich remind us mole or less of the 
Anglo-Saxon folk iri(K>ls. All rc^peclable house¬ 
holders of the village, known differently in diffe- 
](*nt parts of the couiUrx such as. viahaiiamd'i ui 
I'.P., malifUlcnas in Maharashtra, mahajana^ in 
Karriatak and pc/urna/vkal in Tamil, were eligible 
lo l>ec<»me its memlrers. liy r<*spectahle perhap.s 
they meant a person who is of high character and 
good hirlii. The njendrersliip of these Assemblies 
varied diffeienlls : s4)metirnes it was 2(K), some¬ 
times 506. and sometimes even as large as 1,000. 
Wlien thr* meeting of a village! Assembly was 
going to be held, its rnemlrers wen* suirirnoncd by 
the beating of drums. 

Sinee tlie memheiship of these Primary 
Assemhlius was siiffieieirtlv large, they used lo 
eleel an exerulive committee or council later on 
known as Panchavat, to carrv on the aclministra- 
tiem. In the north and north-western India, before 
Gupta periotl. these councils se<*!ned to he of eccen¬ 
tric nature, hut during Gupta period and on¬ 
wards they appeared to have been evolved into re¬ 
gular bodies. In South India, in the case of ordi¬ 
nary villages thes<‘ councils were elected by the 
Village Assemblies with all the members assem¬ 
bled as ?/r.” Bui how this election was conducted 
we hanlly ])ossess any idea. It may be perhaps 
that the members of the village councils were 

6. During Chola times, llio N'illage 
.Assamblv of an ordinary village was known as ur 
and that of agrabara village as sahha. The 
agrahara villages were mostly tenanted by 
erudite Brahmins. 
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elecleil on the proposal of some influential per¬ 
sons of the village and other villagers assented to 
that. In the case of agrahara villages, about wliom 
we get a niiirh more detailed and vivid picture, the 
governinenl was divided into several sub-com¬ 
mittees, eaeh in charge of a particular woik. 
According to an inscription unearthed at Uttara- 
merur, a village still flourishing by a slightly 
clianged name, Idtaranialhur, Ave are informed 
that these sub-('ominittees I which imnil>ered 5i. 
were (‘lecled for a period of one year, wdio Avould 
look afler village gardens and orchards, the 
village tanks and disliibulion f)f its waters, sett¬ 
ling disputes among the villagers and the assay¬ 
ing of gold. 

A ineinbei of any ‘of these siib-comniitlees 
could, however, be removed if found guilty of 
some misconduct and mismanagement. ^earl^ 
all the qualified and experienced people were 
given the chance work in ibese suli-commitlees. 
According to one of the rules, a person who had 
served once in a sub-cominitlce was not allowed 
to be rea^ipoinled to the same sub-committee for 
the next three years. Persons of loose character 
were deharriMl from the membership of these 
councils. 

The village government was carried on 
mostly by the two most important persons respec¬ 
tively called as Aillage headman and the village 
accountant, both of whose offices w^re hereditary, 
lioth were responsible for their errors and omis¬ 
sions to the (iovernmeiit at the Ontre. Neverthe¬ 
less. thev were not masters but the fellow-beings 
of the village people who always kept their welfare 
in view. 

At the top of village government was the 
village headman, known by different appella¬ 
tions in different parts of the country. He was in 
charge of the village militia and its watch and 
ward. Because of his being head of the village 
militia- the defence of the village w^as his moht 
important duly. lie used to place the grievances 
of the people before the district and centra] 
authorities. lie was the ex^offeio PrcsidcTit of 
the Asseml)ly and use 1 to preside over its meet¬ 
ings. The collection of revenue was his next most 
important duty. 

Keeping up of the records of the minutes and 
the proceedings of the Assembly as also to keep 
the accounts of the revenue collected were the 
duties of the village accountant. Both the village 
headman and the accountant, were given rent-free 


land and some petty dues in kind from the revei- 
nues which the villagers used to pay to the 

A village Assembly, thus we see, was a living 
institution engaged in multifarious activities. The 
area of work being limited, it touched every as¬ 
pect of a man’s life. Besides doing governmental 
business it was also a social and leligious cou- 
giegation. It used to run schools, seized as a 
court in settling disputes of the villag^irs, built 
rest houses, raised subscriplions for public pur¬ 
poses and acted as trustees for bankers. It was also 
the architect of its own (Constitution, amend¬ 
ments to whicli, if need be, could only be moved 
and passed !>> the sabba itself. The, Central 
Crovernment did not come in its day to day work¬ 
ing. The C.entral Government had a general jiovver 
of sup(‘rvision and control over it which it gemv 
rally (*xercised through ihe occasional summoning 
of the meetings of village headmen at the distriet 
headquarters. 

d'he living ilemncracies ol the* anrienl limes, 
by their fair demeanour, influemeJ tremendously 
lire recently born conlemi^oiary religions, e.g., 
Buddhism and Jainism. Dcmoi racy can, in fact, 
fiersisi only in a cominunily where tliere is perse¬ 
verance of prac tical eqiialilv. A; monaster\ founded 
by the principal adherents of a rev<*aled ndigion 
offers the hot place Tor the perfect selling ol 
democratic experiment. The inmates will readily 
concede their equality in the sight of (^od, to 
whose service they are all equally dedicated. The\ 
have no possessions. Their education wdll liave 
been virtually thcj same. No one ran be superior to 
another in wealth, marriage or ]K>slerilv. and any 
differences which may result fmm liirtli or up- 
iiringing will tend to disappear.’ ‘Theic is further¬ 
more a basic equality in tlio faels of birth, child¬ 
hood. mating, sic km^ss. .senility and death.Tl is 
not surpri.sing, therefore,’ to quote Parkinson 
again, ‘that later dernoeratic theory is rooted in 
revealed religion and that deinoeratie practice 
derives, in part, from monastic rule’. 

The main .source of the rode of procedure of 
the Buddhist religion lies in the prevalence of 
democratic rule in certain gana states. Himself 
born at a place w^here democracy was flourishing 
—his father being the head of Sakya cian— 
Buddha, the preceptor of Buddhism, was very 

7. C. Norlhcote Parkinson ^The Evolution 
of Political Thought,^ 



iiuK'h impressed by the democracy as it was rife Bhikkus living in different places of a particular 
fluring that time. He, therefore, introduced the Avasa would congregate and observe Uposatha. 
same democratic practices, based on equality and All these things referred to above required 


freedom of speech, in a jnore refined form in his 
Samghas. 'J'he democracy which he introduced in 
llic Buddhist Samghas was a democracy in its 
fuller, richer and more beautiful’ aspects. To 
nudersland the Avay in which democracy was 
act nail V realised in the Buddhist Samghas, we 
.^liall have to go through the different Buddhist 
customs and pracliees which they used to observe 
al that time. 

The greatest quality of Buddhism lies in its 
-iuiplieity and common understandahility. His 
Has a religion not of high sounding and theoretic 
naliire, tii'd down to ceilain dry and dogmatic 
Miles and precepts whieh were much beyond the 
pale of common man’s understanding. He picked 
uf) ^ery ordiiiarv things of life, explained each of 
tlu'iN in its true perspective to the common masses 
ifi their own common language wdiich they could 
readily understand. Not only this, he appropriated 

nation of rertain well-recognised customs 
.Mid reiemonics of Iiis time but '^modified and 
Mitered to such an extent that e\ce|)t In their names 
lhe\- were per feetb new and original.’*^ Uposatha. 
f'M example, w^a^ one of many such rcremonics 
II wa-* coining down siuc'* tlr»^ ) edir times and was 
]c{‘r\<d h\ a la\ man to restrain his ixvr senses 
-f ‘k«mia\ ‘krodha\ dohha\ ‘iiiolia’. and ‘mada’. 

! hough the literal meaning of the term T^posatha 

'!<» live near’, in the Buddhist religion it was 
rt ferred to in a particular sense of ‘assembling 
I' .filler in a special fashion’. 

On every 14lh or Ifitb day, after every 
foiinight the Bhikkus would congregate at 
Tposatba ceremony tand recite, ‘the rode of rules 
for their own guidance.’ later on known as 
'^Patirnokkha.” For holding an TIposatha a clear 
demarcation of area, Avasa as it was called, 
''ns made. The dimension of an TIposatha 
would he .S yojanas fl yojanar^Sy miles! from 
Hu* Cenlre, /.c.. where the Uposalba wmuld be 
hold. Accordingly, the country was demarcated 
"ith different areas for bolding TIposatha at 
different places and each one of them will hold 
't'i separate Uposatba. On no account would 
^wo Uposathas be held in the same area. Tn each 
‘rea the TIposatha would be held at a place 
^‘ herc the chief ^tbera’ resided, wherein all the 

8. Cokiildas Oe : Democracy in Early 
Utiddhist Samgha, 


the formal sanction of the assembly of Bhikkus. 
The rule of a Buddhist monastery was vested io 
a full meeting of Buddhist AssCiinbly consist¬ 
ing of all its meinhers. The system of government 
prevailing in these assemblies of Bhikkus, called 
the Samghas, was purely of democratic nature, 
in which Individual opinion held its proper sway. 
The carrying out of a rule passed by the 
Assembly depended upon the eo-operation as well 
as proper understanding of llu; spirit of the rule 
in which it was initially passed. If a rule had 
been viulaled, either wdifully or olherwise it was 
amended or modified to an extent it had become 
large enough to accommodate the offender under 
its operation. If, on the other hand, a rule was 
found unworkable, it was removed subject to the 
coudilion that the regulated lives of Bhikkus and 
the .standard .of their morality are not affected 
thereby. It was to a large extent the exigencies 
of circumstances that ultimately settled their 
code of discipline or Vinaya. Rule for its own 
sake was certainly not the idea of the Samgha. 
Democracy in these Samghas was not only a 
form of government but a way of life as well 
and its ethos waded through all the facets of 
their lives. 

Thert* were certain rules of procedure to be 
observed on the occasion of this ceremony. The 
questions proposed to he asked and explained bv 
any member both required to be proposed and 
seconded by some competent monk. What seems 
astonishing is the fact that the questions and 
answers thereto ‘must suit the standpoint and 
temperament of the sitting Assembly.’ This was 
strikingly in contrast to the occasional party 
bickerings in the gana States’ Central Assemblies 
when it met for political purposes. Even if a 
member of (ho Samgha assemhly wanted to rail 
another member of breach of some rule, he 
should first take permission of the person whom 
he w'as going to reprima.sd, A cool sense of 
judgment based on the fine idea of decency wa? 
their main motive. 

Every good thing, if diffused haphazardly, 
has a tendency" to get polluted. The same 
exactly was the ease with the Buddhist Samghas. 
The Buddhist Samghas, which in the early 
inception consisted of monks of high spiritual 
attainments and deep understanding, with their 
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rapid developnienl throughout the country, 
began to harbour people who were of weak and 
inane mind. J'liey cojid not even count the 
dales when Uposalha was to fall due. The 
responsilnlity of intimating them timely all these 
things, so that the delay or absence of any of 
these monks ma> not invalidate the whole 
pro<ce(lings. Jed on Mhera’ in Vinaya. But how 
h)ng could diis practlic continue r' rin* cn*(‘})ing 
in of a large number of Bfiikkus of v<‘i> poor 
intellect mad<' it <lifficult, nas impo«^.sil)l to g<‘t 
a full gathering'. The ideal <»f ‘unity in purif\’ 
ga\e vent to the ideal of ‘unity i?i fnajorily/ The 
Tposaiha and ils a<'ts were considered valid if it 
were attended l)y the majority of niorks, Thougli 
every avenue was explored to l)ring a\)t)iit mutual 
iimhastamling ami ummirnitv in the /^S‘iemld\, in 
case of di'^agrccmenl. majont\ \o1(' (chliaila) 
was taken. The di«^‘-ident mifiorily was free to 
hold a separaN' U])osalha subject to tin' condition 
dial it took plai'e outside the (»rigjnal Imundary. 

There was a quorum, the miiiiinum numhci 
proent, which \aried fiom \ to 2(* according as 
the occasion ilcmandcd. \s for examjde. wlnn 
l‘pasampada ordination wa-^ to he contcjrcd.it 
used to cr)nsisl of not less than 10 inenihers. 
lliough jireviously it used to be conferreil by tlie 
whole body of ih^^ monks assembling together. 
\ oles in iIh' Samgha were ta)v#*n in three i\avs. 
7’he first method was the Yuataka or open vote 
method in whicli tlie vote might have pt^rhajis 
!w'en taken l)y show sA hands or h) sonic smli 
■iH^ans. In the second, le , Sakanna jappaka ov 
die whisjHring mt'lhod. the salaka-grahaka w'ould 
u to c\erN memlM*r tin?! h\ firm and icc'ord his 
'pinion. The third iiiethod whicli was more 
ialeeiic and scientific was secret ballot or the 
'hdluika metliofl in whifh some soit of tickiMs or 
omo such other coloured thing, easily distin- 
-ojishalile. were (h'sli ihuU'd. and every monk 
would, udthoiit showing it to others, pick on<^ u[» and 
indicate his opinion. After the counting was done 
the result would he annoin.ced. The same then 
would become law. equally aeceptahic to all. Rut 
this was again subject to two conditions ; that 
there should Tu>t he any irregularity of procedure 
and that they should not he repugnant to the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

But as lime pa.ssed on. the conditions 
went on deteriorating. New rule's re^strieting the 
free movements of Rhikkus were introduced 
which had deleterious effects. They struck at 


the basic roots of democracy and stopped the 
free movements and exchange of vic^ws among 
the Bhikkus belonging to different places. The 
well-ordered and altruistic government of the 
early Buddhist Samghas became greedy and 
selfish. Attention was diverted to the belongings 
of Viliara than to the persons. And during the 
reign of Ashoka, the Great, in the third century 
B.(k, the early democracy based on naw^ety was 
replaced by the hierarchy where an i(idividua\ 
monk h(*l<l but an insignificant voice in its 
management. 

How the democracy and the, democratic ideas 
in the earliest Buddhist Sanighas which it held 
aloft before the, world came to sucli a tragic 
end ? There were many reasons for that. 
Incipienlly, as we have noted, the membership of 
these Samghas was limited, mostly consisting of 
monks ^ho were of very high character and 
spiritual and moral attaiiunenls. They knew 
their duties and responsibilities quite wtdl. With 
lh<i development of Samghas into ’'mushrooms’ 
ihrouglioiil nortliern India during the very 
life time of tlit^ Blessed One, iii’W members 
started coming into its life who w(ue compara¬ 
tively of a poor standard and quile forgetful of 
tlieir duties and ies|i;)usihilitirs, 1 fiey were 
^mentally, morally and physically’ untrained in 
th.‘ democratic ways of I:lc. \eillH*r were they 
tauglit. True democracy demanded higher 
learning and sound education and also a thorough 
knowledge of discipline which they did not 
possess. It also demanded tolerance, willingness 
and fellow-feeling towards each other which, 
with the influx of new rncjubers. vanished away. 
As a consequence any saintly monk who was of 
good moral cliaiactcr became^ the cliief of a 
Vihara, dictating his own rules. Rules, therefore 
got multiplied and made the saintly life more 
and more buulensome and intolerable. Unity and 
fraternity of fire Buddhist Samghas thus gave 
way to diversity and complexity and democracy 
to hierarchy. 

Having studied the democracy as it 
flourished in the early political and religious 
life of the country and also the causes which 
led to its decadence, v/e now turn to a more 
important aspect of this essay, i.e., how did this 
democracy originate in the country ? Though 
we have got no precise information regarding 
the origin of democracy in the. country, by 
dovetailing the isolated and occasional references 



which we come across while going through the 
ancient scriptures and religious text books, 
which refer more or less clearly to the origin of 
democracy in the country, wc shall see that, 
leaving apart a few exceptions, its growth must 
have been slow and gradual, taking a considerably 
longer time to bring itself to the al)ove-specified 
standard. 

We have seen above lliat kingsliip. because 
of its natural advantages, was tlic (earlier form 
of government and democracy the later. During 
ihe Vedic ag(‘ the nu)narehv was iho normal rule, 
'da* Puranas tell us f|uile hieidlv dial the 
Madias, the Kurus, the Panehalas, the Sibis and 
ib.e ^^idehas which in I he 6lh c’fMiiury H.C. figure 
IS Republics were, in the beginning, all 
monarchies. How did these nionaiehies trans- 
loiiu ihfMnselves into rt'|)ublies. often termo^l 
a'' ‘oligarchies* ? The ronversif)n, we are sure, 
must have been slow arul gradual. "Fbere niiubt 
lM\e b(*(‘n some reA^olutionary eonvulsions also 
I Jut '-ueb revolul ionary attempts must have been 
verv (‘xeeplional. Moreover, lliesc* attempts were 
drvoid of nationalistir fee lings, as these were 
nrver led b> thf' pn‘eoii('eiv(M] nolion of establish¬ 
ing a republican govermnenl. The overthrown 
moiiarelis were replaced 1)\ anolhei s<'t of 
monarelis. who use<l to \)r gcmerallv far or nc'ar 
iiladves of the (ddi'r rnonarehs. 

While going througlj the earliei l(‘xl books 
/vO eoni(' across at one place *1 rrdereiue stating 
'••‘\era1 kings meeting togf'llier in one Samili.' 
\l another plaee W'6* gel more or less a similar 
o lerenee mentioning, he alone Ix'eonie*^ a king 
uh<)<(* leadership has been eonsente.d 1o by other 
kirigy. If the kingship or leadership so eonscnlcd 
i'Mame in course of time a hei(‘dilar\ one. the 
i^kM'rmnent so evolv«‘d was monarehv. Conversely, 
if the lead(Ts]ii[> to wdiom the pow'er w’as delegated 
f'^r a short lime, w^as n<‘t allowt^d to ]>eroin<* 
b“r('(1iiary by the otlu^r member-kings of the 
"•nnili, eirciimstances w^ere erealed wliieli. 
•^ron^h the process of “diffusion and dilution. " 
a- Parkinson rails it. helped to develop it 
in'o a repuhlir, later on called by various nanu‘s 
"urh as Samghas and ganas, etc. 

The process of “diffu.ion and dilution’' is 
die process bv which aristocracy loses its shape 
‘ ^ giving place to demoeraev, ^Tho pr*)eess.’ 

Parkinson, ‘is e.ssentiallv biological, closely 
icfiembling the earlier process by which 
»>^onarchy itself declixics’ and gives place to 


aristocracy. And thus goes on the cycl^ Of/ 

Aristotle's political ch.inge. In India the governV 
ment was in the hands of Kshalriyas, the warrior 
class or, to take the above example, in the hands , 
of Samili composed of kings whose members ' 
must have multiplied with the passing of time 
in each generation. And as their number in¬ 
creased it was not possible and neither was it 
fea>ilde that tliey all diould have become 
warrioih. Tlie\ must in.ve been following 

emtain other trades as well. We have got 
testimony to I hat effeet in the north-western 
republics, where these jieople followed trade 
and eommerre also apart from their traditional 
militaiy proff^^^ion. And ‘oiie-e this htag<' has been 
achitjved.' savs Parkinson. Memorracy is in 
'^ight.’ 

With tl lis pioces^ ol jkMiusinn the power in 
a few hands g<Ms enlaiged and rejiosed into 
numeroiL'- peopU- .vinee all of lluan claim their 

extraelion lioiii a c<»mmon ancc>fr\. Seeing 
them, others who are in minority or lliose who 
ilo not enjoy lire same priviloge^^ abo c’lairn the 
sanv‘ liigli status <‘n the basis of equality 

betwerai man and man. This claim becomes 

rather rliffieull h) sustain foi those wdio enjoy 

liighcj- -status because' ol ihedr birth, llicir 
eduealion. their militarv ])t)W(Ts and their 

weallh. ‘Such a e laim.’ to eiuute Parkinson again, 
‘if peu’sisitvl in, mav end in middle* class revolt. 
If. i»n the (itluT lianel- the elaim is tacitly 
droppeel. a demoeralie e-epialilv has btjen 
praelirally aehieveel.'*' This is how the' privileged 
class is constrained, llnuigh it may he sometimes 
by be'avy jolts, to aeee-pt the elaim of the un¬ 

privileged ono. The proccts of dilution is now 
seM on to work. \ similar ihing hap|»ened in 
Prane:e dining the F'reiu h Resolution of 1789. The 
arl^loeralic class of llu' time was iKe'lf divided. 
While some of them Jielirved in aristocracy, 
some others did not lllien ueue openlv e)n the 

sieie' of llie nnpriv ikg'cel I. and the r(*-t were 

nnderided This li'd lo the suee t'^s of middle 
class revolt. Not only this, their feat was very 
rnueh hailed hy the freedom-loving people of 
the outside world. ‘Rliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive, but to bt* young was very heaven,’ 
wrote Wordsworth. The Revolution gave a new 
ray of hope to the seething humanity by making 

9. C. Northeote Parkinson Evolution of 
Political Thought, 
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the people conscious of their own powers and 
by j^ivin" them a new niollo in the words of 
'liberty, equalit) and fraternity’ heulween man 
and man, whieli worked as beacon li^ht for the 
future denuKTats in tlieir qiiest for real 
democracy. 

'^riie rule of one j-in^le individual, /.c., 
monapdiv sirtiilarly pa\e way to republican rule 
—how and in what way <lid it fiive way we have 
no preei'^e informalif)n, but it might be. as has 
been dc'^eribed above. bv the process of 
'Vliffusion and dilution.” 

In Mafiabharata we come acr(»ss several 
references leading to ilie election of kings. I'he 
election of the king lias been described as the 
first and foremost duly ot a kingdom. The king 
must also have some (jualilii's in him, such as 
that he should be lib»Tal. mild by nature and of 
pure ctmduel. H(‘ should possess amiable 
(pialities and }>e such as w(aild never lorsake, or 
betjay hi'^ sidipets. He should la* an emhlern of 
emulation. The right of dethroning him was also 
vested in the peo[)le as the had king was 
dcscrihtd a bad friend and a bad aMv and 
hence never to be trustwortby. Ihit constant 
recurring of sucli tilings made people lose their 
faith in monarchy. And it is just possible that 
the people. obsess'd by sueb feelings. might 
have thought of trying ief*ublican idea. 

Perilling the of historv \\c find that 

l^V JOO A.D.. the ancient Indian Republics dis¬ 


appeared from the Indian political scene, leav-* 
ing but a faint and blurred picture of their 
own constitutions and the4r working. But what¬ 
ever little picture we might be having clearly 
sliowh that their administration uas fairly good. 
They were rich and prosperous and had 
flourishing trade and commerce. Prosperity and 
happiness, peace and plenty are generally the 
rt‘sults of good governmeul. 4'heir ^ense of 
palriotism and liberty was jnuch more^intensive^ 
lhan those living under monarchist rule, which, 
in turn, inculcated in the people freedom of 
thought and expression. This helped in making 
rich eonlribulions to [ihilnsophy and liliTature 
wliieh found its best <*xpiession in the 
books of Buddhism and Jainism and also in 
some of the finest Sanskrit books of their time, 
TIh'V bad a great se»ise of unity among them- 
srlves and were prepared to die whenever 
lhei(' was anv danger U) iheii inoth(*r]and. 
That is why they could offer more stout 
rei^lanee to Alexander than marn ollua conleinpo- 
rar\ monarchic'^. 

One redeeming feafun* of these republics 
^vas that even uhen they wert*. eroded awav by 
more totalita'ian regimes, the old democratie 
id(*as and praeliees were not romyiletely forgotten 
by the people. The old republics of India 
continued to survive, in the form of village 
panehavals. which served as a nucleus of our 
demfieratir set-up at the base. 




ANALYSIS OF THE GITAIC SOCIAL ECONOMY 

\iY SUSHIL KUMAR DEB 


The Second Chapter of the Gita, the Song Celea- 
lial—u part of the MaJuibliarata, tlie Hindu epic 
of antiquity-* describes the elhics of the Kuru- 
kshelra battle, Jt poses the question : how is war 
justifiable, when a whole kingdom is slaked in 
llic ijolilical chess, and among contenders to thq 
'.accession, a ciucial figure like Arjuna, the gene¬ 
ral issimo, is challenged by his kith and kin of an 
jd(‘atical social organizationi' Debellation on the 
paiL of the Kurus and their diplomacy constituted 
I lie casus belli. To right ihe wrongs perpetrated 
ufi the Fandavas was the issue. Authorised by 
f asle rules more than by cujjvenlional morality, 
Arjuna, a Kshaliiya wairior, was obliged to take 
up arms. In the historical heroic period tlie mili- 
laiy ioiiununity. illustrating the quality of rajas 
wi ad\enlurc, had no reason to b<^ J^,uilty of viola¬ 
tion of the caste prerogatives. Economic motive is 
admilte*! by Bankimchajidra. the Bengali com- 
iiuiUalor of tlio Gita, as an additional tiine- 
lioiioLircd sanction of tlic right to own and defend 
luu^'s j)roperty. Tf this right’s full implications 
mu'-! l)c rt'alizcd this should he according to juris- 
tu ideas. How well a propertied person measures 
lip to his responsil)ililies dt'pends on his ability 
in safeguard his wealth and recover it, if stolen, 
get adequate compensation, and bring the cul- 
pi it to book. If self-willed persons, robbers or 
ptouocateurs for instaiiee, are indiilge<l and 
allowed to undermirre social morality. ei\ie rigdils 
nr jmblic admiriisLratioir will lie re,ndei(‘d mill and 
Void. Misappropriation is far from an economic 
I ui e-all. To own properly is cu[)lieinjsm for fhtdt, 
as Proudhon thought. Bankimehandra sarcasti¬ 
cally prefaces his proposition with tlie remark 
dial had self-seeking lieen the order of the day, 
nur world would be peopled by an uncommon 
tribe, the happy uninhibited. Natural justice dc- 
Juands that one should possess the resources 
wlierewilh to meet the threat to one’s lawful 
'laims. Prudence enjoins caution in the applica¬ 
tion of force. The method of peaceful coneilia- 
don must be given the priority it deserves. Or else, 
'Enforcement of human rights requires stronger 
net ion; then ihci merging of might .with right be¬ 
comes a quid pro quo for fair-dealing and jus¬ 


tice, and might is metajiiorphosed into virtue. 
This outlook impelled Krishna in the Mafia* 
bhaiata war in his peace mission. As a prelimi¬ 
nary step, lie wished to dissociate himself from 
the war. But his neutrality could have turned into 
an impediment in his spiritual direction of the 
conflict dining a social crisis. Embroiled in 
battle, he acted in no oilier ca]>acily than as 
Arjuiurs cliarioteei. (dearly the slate's safety was 
imperilled. Pressure was excited to bring about 
a repri(!ve. It w^as an ironical turn of events that 
he had to charge Arjuna, dazed and immunized 
from tlic impimdiiig (‘onfliet, to fight, and act up 
to the liadilioii of a soldier. 

Here may he found a clue to the solution of 
the problem of social obligations. Duly was cal¬ 
culated to lie llie true criterion in caslcism or 
epic in India's socio*ec aioiuic planning. Wlien 
Arjuna. at tlu‘ first signal of danger, withdrew, 
and offered to court a beggar’s \o(*ation rather 
than provide the couutcr-atlack. be in fad, chose 
a Brahmiirs eustc-duty in preference to his own. 
SiK’li a reaction would have alienated liim from 
his class. 

The operative woid in this context is '“swa- 
dharma”, devotion to duly, appropriate to one’s 
calling or caste. When one docs the right thing 
according to one’s nature, he is performing his 
swadharma. lu this picture, Bankiuiehanclra inte- 
gratc's alike Hindus and non-Hindus williouL dis- 
criniiualiou. By caste, he do( s not mean exclu¬ 
sively tlie Hindu denominational groups: Brah¬ 
mins, Kshalriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras (the. aris¬ 
tocracy, admiuisli alive ])ersonnel, professional 
classes and the siibordiiiales). He lias gone the 
farthest by way of a compromise : ho maintains 
that humanity in like manner everywhere is orga¬ 
nized or classified by divine preordination. 

Adverting to ‘Aarnashram” of the Hindus 
(the classification of duties or sw^adharma for 
the above-mentioned four castes at different 
socio-economic levels), he emphasizes the singular 
paradox of the doctrine: for one thing, tlie Indian 
system at least looks to be outdated due to the\ 
growth of numerous castes and sub-castes in the 
course of epochal developments of history; for 




another, the luujority of world population has 
jnanifestly nolhiiig to do with the institulioii of 
caste as such. 

On a di.-^pulc l)(*iiig laiscd l») this crilicisni 
about the me.ril^ oi swadhaiina, the (lilaic dcfi- 
nition of diU), liankinu liandia aski. Us U> ki-tp in 
mind the laci iJjat the |)riiK‘i|ile herein involved 
is uiieX(ej)tionalj(e. He couhl not rid himself of 
the belief that shar])l> arlieulaled ela'-se.s make 
up no hsj? the ehief good of exisleiiee. He takes 
the Indian taste s)sU‘ni so to s[>eak as a rall}ing- 
poinl and thaws alleiilion to its standard <lesign. 
Cunsequeiil), the denionslj aJ)ilil\ of his ]>n>j>osi- 
tiun is to h(' imiiealed l)y a [)ioht* into tlie postii- 
lali;s of sot'ial e\oluti(>n U]) to the ])ieseut la). 

1 he, disliiielioii oi ‘'varnas*. th(‘ asle sNstem 
and the asliiamas'. four stagt > into whieh the 
ffindus u(ne lM‘li<*vt‘d to order tht*ir lives, eonlaiiis 
a hint (»f ihi' l)igli pujpnrlifni of heneiit ttial the) 
sought to (It rive out of tht in. (hitieLsm rtganling 
their abuses aie in res})ee,t of iltans of detail- -not 
inainl) on genei alilies. Hetaiise ol aeerhation (»f 
selfisliiii s.^ or grouj) rivalries, easle presents the 
evil of invidious disliiieticms, e.g., the t'oloui har, 
apartheitl, the peisonalitv tull, war. genocide, ele, 
Mongrelisni, similarly, ean I)e Idamed on the niis- 
appliealion ol llie uiles of gtmetics of a health) 
race, that is, (d species forinalion. Thus easlt* 
has been made the vveajxm that ieat:ls (o the 
damage of its projxtnents. In intlia. urdess where 
(ircurnslanee- had a retarding influenet*. to the 
strutifieati(*n (d classes or caste tvarnas)—the 

religious anti intelleeUial aristocrat v. military 
and civil serviet*, the professionals and other 
ranks and seiv ices- the, law-givei hatl .-carcelv, 
if ev(‘r, had a chance to lake exet^pllon. Likewise, 
ideas ol tratiitional renown eonliniied to attach 
significance to the four stages (ashramasi in lire 
career of a Hindu, that of a student, h(»usclioider. 
retreatant and the monk. On l)alanee. in lire Gifa, 
its tirdhiances ptniaining to tlie institution of 
castei fvarnas), parliculaily, tonstituled the direc¬ 
tive principle of human grouping. 

The Gita says scntentiously : Swiuiltarrne 
nidhanam shreyah paradharmo byayahahah fdo 
your duty and die rather at your station in life; 
dreadful are the consequences of false imperso¬ 
nation or imitation). This injunction may seem 
at first sight patterned on a semi-regimented 
social economy. Although it did not upset thq 
ideal of an individual or communized man’s pro- 
vgress at ail levels through his 'iKjlf-dedication to 


the Most High, the general conscinsus seemed 
against the infringement of a social code and its 
underlying tenets. Down through the ages, the, 
easle composition of the Hindus underwent a 
great lraiisl’ormatio*i due, among other factors, to 
proniiseuity and consequent confusion of racq 
relations. In face of this, it transpires, Kankim- 
ehatulra suggests: mankind’s division into classes 
is not a useless .sociological dogma. HAice, cons¬ 
trued as active, [)c.accful ru-cxistence with more 
than a hint of an o})en career for all castes, it 
appears stralegical. It niattcjs little whether one 
professes this or that religion, or belongs to this 
race or uaticmalilv or another to liave to trace 
out his dut) according to his nature and capabi¬ 
lities {gimakarmaL \iy this indication Hankini- 
chamlra meant that, svvadharma (onr^’s duly I is at 
holtoiu the explanation of litinian behaviour as it 
evolves, conditioned by hert^dily and environment, 
l.avvs of <hilv a»e ecumenical, /.c., uiiivci.sal; these 
should tally with the recurrent shifts and change- 
in the primitive and civilized people’s economic 
organizations. 

In the fourth chapter of the Gifn, the afore¬ 
said foui-f<dd class dislinelion is assigned to the 
law of gunakarjna, eurnulalive disposition of the 
mind of man correlated with his external be¬ 
haviour. His representative eharacleristies .should 
determine his class. Dignitv of his living is 
judged by the s|)iril iri which he functions in a 
social economy, d’he notion that privileges de¬ 
volve intrinsically from birth or htneditary caste 
appt'ars anli-diluvian. An untouchable or a SudraV 
pre^geny, if j>ossessed of sattw^aguna, the balanced 
personality's (jualifieations, is for that reason a 
Brahmin, nobly bred. A Brahmin’s soji with tamas 
or inertia, not heeding to the things of the mind, 
is d(?generat(?d into a Sudra. Equally with a 
Brahmin, a Kshatriya, a Vaishya, a Sudra or an 
outcast is entitled or privileged to strive for sal- 
vatifui. Each, to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, that is, in his own station, can worship 
God—live and work for Him. Heredity cannot 
have been the .sole source of his professional obli¬ 
gations or duly in society. In today’s complex 
social structure, .‘^wadharma would describe the 
opportunity of free enterprise—viable and com¬ 
petitive—and promise for the human spirit’s as¬ 
cension towfird.s the most propitious mundane 
existence. This theory of equal opportunities 
parallelizes the spiritual with the economic science. 
As il requires the sedulous discharge of Jetties 
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by each varna so that the self may be raised to a 
higher plane in this or next birth and attain ulti¬ 
mate liberation, so it bolsters the position of the 
homo economicus, since he is enabled by virtue 
of his nature and culture occupations, to benefit 
by his labour, reach his planned goals of consump¬ 
tion and, step up his contribution to mankind’s 
happiness by staving off mutual encroachments 
on the corpus of the world resources. In sum, 
none need accuse, the author of the Gita of want¬ 
ing to establish equality; for all arc equal under 
the divine dispensation, 

II 

Further, we may glance briefly at Bankim- 
i-liandra's delineation of the human mind and 
human body (and the importance of psyche over 
‘-otnaj, their powers and the use to which these 
were liable to be put to develop the qualities of 
knowledge and action, which, through propor- 
liojial sharing, constitute the essence of swa- 
dharma—our moral and occupational obligations. 
No normal human can be anything but 
mental or psychic and vital or physical. If we can 
chart out our attitude-interests biologically and 
sociologically, our behaviour-pattern will not re¬ 
main unaccounted for “Swadharina” by which 
was intended life as a whole, is that portion 
which consists of the evolution of our psycho- 
hio-physical capacities. Human nature’s unfold- 
menl centres round the interpenetrating influences 
of 

roason and modes of action—the brains and 
dif backbone. 

As it turns out, the matter first referred for 
inquiry is reason culminating in human knovv- 
k’dge that merges into the Infinite. Awareness of 
the Brahmin, the Supermind, is omniscience. 

1 he, real Brahmin is one blessed with such ripe 
experience, the highest wisdom. At the social 
ladder s apex is his place. He is congenitally 
introvert, and love« learning. 

But work brings our earth-consciousness 
inlo prominence. The ends sought generally satisfy 
ego-sense and worldly wants. Vitalist workers, 
being extroverts, are loth to be detached from 
the phenomenal world. Methods pursued for the 
nonce are those of the science of economics-—^jiro- 
^ action, storage, distribution, exchange and con- 
^nuiption: these are next fortified by a series or 
^^fensive and security arrangements. 

Driven in production is limited to agriculture,. 
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manufactures and commerce. Agriculturists 
elude the primary producers. Per contra^ an 
termediary class—the middlemen—^make up 
the skilled artisans, merchantmen and speQlila^', 
tors; they thrive on trade. 

Max Weber opined that religiosity jeopat*/ 
dised Indian industrialism: the ‘inner worldly 
ethic of behaviour’ found littlci scope here. It may ^ 
be urged if scientific progress were laggard, some 
economic organization formed still the corner* 
stone of Indian existentialism, i^griculture did 
not immuni.:c people from pledging themselves to*: 
take to commerce and industry. 

Civilians including the police and the mili¬ 
tary, the executives, together provide internal and 
external peace or defence. They belong to the 
national senate, being politicians and bureau¬ 
crats. 

The Sudras plus the Vaishjas and the Kshat- 
riyas—as in classical phrasing—comprise the 
abo\e two types of citizenry. 

Dealing with economic growth, it may bei 
said the required tempo and volume of produc¬ 
tion demands the collaboration at least of the 
first-mentioned two elements in the population. 
In the various segments of a national economy* 
they would control the means of production and 
distribution. Prospering through the good offices 
of the stale, they yield to none in dividing the 
benefits of social service in the body-politic. A 
nunilier of methods suggest themselves whereby 
consumption can be stimulated. In its pristine 
form, production of goods and services is aimed 
at consumption. It Avoiild be very helpful if the 
exchange system with its profit motive proceeds 
to arm and drill also and agree^s to deliver the 
goods in emergency or at every point of need. 

All cultivators are not iiccessarriy Sudras* 
serfs or servants. It is not proposed to restrict 
agriculture or fanning to the Sudras without pro- 
prietorv power and subjected to the tutelage o£ 
others. To rectify compul^sory service, which d'^ve- 
loped certain rcprehcnsilile traits, feudal agricul¬ 
ture and tenure deserved to be reformed, T,hcn* 
the work-programmes of the upper classes could 
not have by-passed the question of rendering re¬ 
lief to the sufferers the proletariat. Intellectuals* , 
administrators, trade«!m<*n and farmers ptesum* , 
ablv enlarired a policy of amalgamation and 
offered cmnloyment to a numerous class of the 
rank-and-file agriculturists. The field of social 
Reconstruction widened. Bankimchandra noticed 
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various confratcriiitie,s of non-Hindus—separate 
economic units—had, tliruugh the lapse of caste 
rules, been assijiiildled into tlie Hindu fold. Hege¬ 
mony of lh(i Hindus ovt’r an augmented labour 
force ill their ecoiiumic area came to be estab¬ 
lished. How lar free mobilil) of labour and capi¬ 
tal was permissible would depend on ascertaining 
to what extent it was an all-communitj economic 
organization. He noted too that cultural impacts 
had been brougiit down to manageable pro])or- 
lions bj racial intermixture. In a debacle; or age 
of expansion, the varna s)slem pel milted new 
races to be integrated into itself. 

Isolated economies tend to foster a parallel¬ 
ism of group lo> allies and camouflage class con¬ 
flict. An all but irresponsible public administra¬ 
tion is inadec|uate to counteract competition, let 
alum; to suppl) the incentive of wealth I>eing re¬ 
garded as a social trust. Were tlic constituent 
organs or members of a society to make them¬ 
selves into a eommonweallh, should they pin their 
faith to swadharma, envisaging equal opportuni¬ 
ties in a competitive, economy? 

It is usual to refer the ultimate rule of c(»ii- 
duet to* the science of polity. What is demanded 
is a iJieur) of active peaceful co-existence within 
the regime of law: general will, social control 
concurrently with collective good, judicious racial 
and cultural relations, adaptation to rural ami 
urlian eiiviroiiinental changes, that is to say, to the 
new j)olj(ical circumstances. Other issues include 
the fre<pieully expiessed formula of classless 
society, ‘full employment’, income equilibrium, 
etc. Tn sliort, a perfect socio-political order or 
plutonomy would (h*al with the widest range of 
problems fiom the classical economic types as of 
the past generation, capitalism, wedfarc slate, 
lolalitarianism or faseism. respectively of the 
United Slates. Ureal Britan. Russia and Germany 
to a departure—against (he inevitable caiition- 
ings of many--from the customary fundamentals 
of economic lliinking. Tl is felt a modern state 
may he credited with the intent to create* it. 
Whatever method of soeial inquiry it selects, it 
ran be unique : It ran first and always rail for 
a referendum into the wdiole affair, foeus upon 
the criterion of what is desirable, which might 
be ethical having univ(;rsal applicability. Economic 
effectiveness of llie. objective will be reflected by 
tHe share in equal or reasonable proportions, of 
individuals, groups, institutions and the slate in 
question, in tlie total pool of all possible major 


consumer activities and larger increments of out¬ 
put. The poignant fact is that in proportion as 
man shares equitably or justly the economic 
values that art^ of permanent and growing 
interest to liim with liis hdlow-beings for more 
fruitful personal, family and group living, he is 
moral—no longer an agent or victim of 
exploitation. 

Here is a point wheje the economist will 
come in as a Iransformist : he may^ rely on 
projects —to lake a few test cases—for ‘using an 
Jnternutional or interregional common market, 
the growth, fluctuation and control of income, 
locational changes and adjustments, etc., as a 
leverage lo work out a policy of balanced 
economy, of commensal, material well-being unres¬ 
ervedly, His estimates would relate lo the human 
being’s gamut of activity towards the satisfaction 
of his moral nature—^not in part merely lo the 
kim‘tic nature’s need of action. These, then, would 
formulate guidelines ft>r the, moral ethos to 
inform economic planning and bring about the 
diffusion of w^dl-beiiig. 

It would he worth a good deal lo split history 
into its economic and spiritual aspects. In this 
persp<‘Ctive, class struggles and w<nld shambles, 
caused by fixations on past wrongs and taking 
reprisals for them, lust and anger, and the like, 
appear as examples of deep dislrc.sses that weigh 
heavily upon the fate of mankind, 'fo alleviate 
ihein, tremendous emotional reactions would be 
generated : an avalanche of cdiauge would affect 
man’s moral equipage. Even so, tlic Atlantic 
Chaiicr is on record as having staled its aim ‘to 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and w^ant.’ This pica for dispassion, poise and 
peace involving all attempts at politiccil or social 
organization under fundamental law warrants 
man’s sisyphean enterprise to sublimate his 
instincts, his lower nature. So he might make 
humaneness or moral considerations in his social, 
civic and economic dealings as normal as he does 
in matters religious. 

Ill 

Moral ethos enjonis self-dcdicalion in fad 
for all castes and outcasts—in and outside the 
family. The technique of swadhaima (moral res¬ 
ponsibility) sets up as a superior standard the 
satisfaction of the needs of a near-utopian re- 
pul)lic, where the Brahmin, engrossed in the 
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acquisition and dissemination of knowledge^ the 
Ksliatriyas, in home and foreign affairs, a large 
noss-section of the people, the Vaishyas and 
Sudras, producing goods and services in the 
private and public sectors of industry and 
Imsiness—with the Sudras, in particular, as 
Icchnical helpers and camp-followers, having to 
iinjdement a plan or toe the party-line of 
employment and service—are the main classes of 
dwellers. Thus, Bankimchandra had shown, 
linman enterprise can carry out its gigantic 
‘.fK-ial task. Opportunities, in this scheme, for 
vuhurdinaling personal preferences to public good 
;iii- neither scarce nor small. Swadharma louchi^s 
human needs and desires with an internal light 
I hat is spiritual. The sublimating element is the 
roii‘^cioiisness-forre that transmutes every indi- 
^idlJa^s action proceeding from his essential 
ruiture, and translates him as a divine medium. 

I Wider the j^roeedure of gunakarma or the, 
\nrna system, througli man’s separative self- 
allirmation and associative social activities, newer 
aiul newer vistas of truth have loomed large in 
his horizon. If would lie, iht^refore. reassuring 
to be told that in an age of expansion as ours, 
as before, the varna system will bold out a lively. 
:ulaptablp, social pattern, admitting ne^v recruits, 
iGfagees. immigrants, alongside new ideologies, 
into its long-termed progressive movements. 

The stale’s prerogative.the rajadhanna— 

VNa*- presumed to resolve the claims of the 
individual, tribe, elan, rommune or a nation by 
M.-ordinaling these in the interest of eaeli. IVo 
claims could stand in disregard of the freedom 
<d' the constihieril members of the society, 
''cverally and collectiv'clv. Tn theory, these out¬ 
lined a modus viveruh\ a way for all and sundry 
to respect their own customs and usages—their 
swadharma. 

Tli(» relationship of Rrahmins and Kshatriyas 

been compared to tin*, saeredotum and 
inipcTiurn of mediaeval European polity. By the 
admission of their interdependence and eqiva- 
!an((\ optimalical Rralimiiiieal privileges arc 
ifinpered. Brahmins usually may dominate over 
d'c Kshatriyas. But the latter can win a 
«b»minanre over all. having acquired the know- 
Wdne of the. Eternal which they may convey even 
the Brahmins. They ran exercise this right 
>n the midst of their urgent duties to preserve 

law, enforce administrative measures and 
[protect thei social-economic structure. 


Swadharma, as a discipline, allows freedom 
of work, profession or occupation, according to 
one’s innate tendencies for self-realization. No 
external authority can tuper-impose its will on 
him. Socially, politically, economically, his freedom 
remains unimpaired. Thus it appears there may 
arise a classless society, where overlordship or 
exploitation is a priori out of order—^where 
reason will rule and passions may not go on the 
rampage. ^ ? 

The target of planning, economic or other, 
cannot he work only. Work and employment are 
means, not ends-in-lhemselves. The total objective 
of our j)hvsical-vital-menlal action is moral— 
spiritual. ft is fatal for our social economy 
to ho enmeshed in perpetual political or other 
troubles, unless the superiority of spiritual forces 
over the colossus of materialism is recognized. 
The free society will have failed to absorb in 
relative plenty and peace the gifts of science and 
technology, without the sobering (*ffe<‘l on it of a 
widespread perfection. It may he an all-overrid¬ 
ing economic purpose to implement ‘full employ¬ 
ment.’ Granted lygh levels of employment, an 
economic organization may still be vitiated by 
‘uncertain expectation.’ How inter alia to inhibit 
apropos the growth of surpluses of workers in 
man-management looks to he a measure of 
curbing its disorganizing effect. We shall hav^e, 
any how. partly touched the truth of full employ¬ 
ment in the luminous fact that, man, under the 
laws of Nature or divine d^iensatinn, is phased 
alv^vs to he. if anything, a knowledgeable- 
aelivdstie being. .A/ny effort to contradict human 
nature’s classification into the components of 
knowledge and action—formations of guna and 
karma, /.e., swadharma—seems foredoomed to 
failure. Without imputing any malafides to the 
doctrine of the three giinas. one might reaffirm 
the statement c)f the third chapter of the Gita, 
that tliese gunas provide in effect the principle of 
illusion, necessary for the ends of man’s transient 
phenomenal knowledge—and that they condition 
every variety of his mundane activities. Bankim- 
rhandra pointed out that in an immature state of 
civilization, the harmonv of intellectual and 
active habits remains a distant goal to attain. 
VUiat one finds in an undeveloped society is an 
imbalance of these two virtues. Thus, society’s 
nrogress will fall between two stools of insuffi¬ 
cient, ineffectual wise persons and extroverted, 
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uncontrolled activists—one might conclude—like 
as chalk and cheese. 

The indiviilualisric and socialistic motives of 
swadharrna arc hast suspect. Both in point of 
self-realization and self-aharulonrncnt it upholds 
spiritual cniaiicijialion for all. Kqual opportunities 
nro assured in order to ensure the ethical basis 
of luunan acljuslm(*nl and allruism—th(' media 
for etinenlirig human relationship. These attest 
tiio liglil to ('oinmon ainenities and comfort for 
each single meinher of the society. Here avc face 
the j)rosj)ecl f)f shared rcsp(jnsihilily Ix'twccn 
groups, confraltrnities and rommunilies in a 
political economy, according to the Ix'st possible 
moral arrangement. 

Bankimcliandra’s apologetics are repetitive of 
a claim to a brnisom These might be presumed 
to have been rooted in his hyposlalical con¬ 
ception orjiopc* (d a divine democratic rule or of 
a common law for mankind. It is surmised 
that in a world lepublic, the social archUecture 
will he lopped up with the intensely mental and 
rare sii])f‘rjncnlal humans : and our intcjvsls. in 
the ordinary sense, will lie in establishing 
security against violence, in economic affairs, 
jind in servicing the social organization in its 
many-sided development. 

Bankimehandra’s findings emphasize the 
inference that although finality cannot be reached 
in visualisiiig fhei issues that will be raised 
during a lo[>sv-(nrvy epoch, unless inherent con¬ 
tradictions paralyze th(‘ varna system, the 
postulate of gunakarma. the three modes of 
Nature (saltwa.rajas anrl tainas) conditioning 
human behaviour, would stand as the governing 
rule of cla.^sificalion of marj’s social obligations. 

In the divergcjit social systems, it is not to 
be expected that castes or class-divisions will 
appear in the same garb, cvcrci'^e the same 
amount of influence. Nor is it imperative that 
the listed castes witlionl exception must co¬ 
exist. One or two edasscs predoniinanlly, or a 
few of thf'in normally, would play an optimal, 
effective, distinguished role : some of the classes 
may remain unregcncrate or suppressed—others 
insionificant or scare''. In prirnilive. savage and 
civiliz'd soeicHes, the classes at last will tend to 
be sorted out as in th^ Indian enumeration of 
the principal caste divi<5ions. Herein is adum¬ 
brated a principle of classification, a prescription 
of norms. More important than the actual classi¬ 
fication of human types are the foundations of 


such a classification—the criteria of swadharma 
and gunakarma—applied individually and collec¬ 
tively to predict at different levels the nature of 
human behaviour. When the ebb and flow of 
historical and geographical situations show' them¬ 
selves in a number of aspects, it is hoped these 
criteria will continue to have th6 necessary 
competence of being applm<l to the emergent, 
different social systems. We can imagiijp being 
confronted with the reconslruclion of a* society 
from scratch involving a demographic revolution, 
when, let us suppose, there occurs a population 
vacuum, or avenues for human resettlement have 
opened up for the first time by rehabilitating a 
territory with immigrants differing in language, 
race and leligion and unable to stand their 
groTind together in unity on account of social 
and economic di^^proporlions, etc. Through con¬ 
tradictions, obscurities and difficulties in inte¬ 
grating such heterogenous elements, social links 
w'ould have to be forged—so that individual rights 
of placement, /.e., settlement, and growth of the 
members within the coteries or groups comprising 
the tribe or coninuinily in its entirety, would 
be assured. One may watch out for the operations 
of gunakarma here too. 

Plainly the basic human rights stem from 
the varna classification. It is worth noMng how 
slate sovereiirnty or international law^ would 
circumstantiate such human rights or the pursuit 
of ends as formulated hv the dynamics of 
iriinakarma. The norms of conduct that these 
rights, etc., represent are not ohservahiv ignored 
hv the laws of the civilized states and the law's" 
of nations. It is no=sibl^ that the rights accruing 
from varna-classification wdll harmonize also 
with ihc local customs of the ethnic groups or 
rationalize and compose their differences, Charac- 
terology—the science of human behaviour— 
favours acceptance of the human rights as law's 
operative in the world of men. 

IV 

F'ually, it may be urged the science of 
swadharma or gunakarma partakes strongly of 
the conventions of an ethical discipline. It reflects 
upon the merits of transforming our lower 
nature, of evolving god-men in society. In levell¬ 
ing up animal—men the .superraind’s plane 

consists one of its obligatory functions, ft would 
be no more falling off from economic standard! 





to hoM that this science is empirical—ready to 
obtain statisfaction on as many as possible of the 
pressing human wants concurrently with imple¬ 
menting the lofty ideal of complete spiritual 
freedom. 

Bankimchandra, as a commentator cf the 
Gitaic contrapun|al treatment of life eternal and 
life temporal, adds his testimony to the efficacy 
of the ethical formula within the boundaries of 
our empirical existence. With rcf^ard to the way 
out of the milieu determined by the three gunas, 
his attitude, analogously, is unequivocal. A 
pointer may be provided by his opinion on the 
interpretation of divine liberty. The gunas make 
the protective covering of man’s experimental, 
impermanent, terrestrial personality. His con¬ 
summate achievement is to be united with the 
cosmic, eternal Divine. Liberated, he is no 
longer under the spell of the routine moral law, 
the imperfect social code. I’here will be for him 
no duty in the absolute sense. Despite this dis- 
elairnor, his so-called duties become part and 
parcel of the divine work. Ego-less, and hence 
a mutralist, he lives for God itj the world, w ith 
no other placatory programme but to do His 
will. Struggling out of the gunas* cul de sac, ho 
attains moksha, the stale of transcendence of 
•spirit over matter. In the economic world, man 
is a desire-soul : in the more inclu^^ive spiritual 
a tool of Divine Providence. 

The Gita (third chapter) says in essence : 
tile unwise and the perverted are overprone to 
be corrupted unbeknowest by the liewitching 
.Vature’s ways (Prakriter gunasarimurah) and 
arrogate to themselves her work (sajjante 
gunakarmasu). This subjection is soul’s bondage. 
Suffice it to be mentioned that if human nature 


were to evolve morally, it will pul a 
premium on materialistic pursuits— economi^. 
and cultural preoccupations—but reckon wi|S'; 
the possibility of removing all barriers on ' 
way to the fulfilment of the divine ends in ano 
through Nature. \ 

There cannot he any connivance of tl»’ 
social organization’s competence—that it M 
accountable to the State as well as to man 8 
spiritual coiiseienee. It is a Iwo-fold respon*,’ 
sihility of the society. On both these counts, 
human life is invaluable. The underlying worry 
in many minds is relative to the stratified, 
pluralistic communal society. It is fjuile as good 
to recognize that ils 'slablity lies in the. syrabiot^ 
interdependence of the so-called classes. 
Directives of the slate find their expression in 
polity, its proximate goal. More than any other 
the fact which h<lps to affirm its nltimate goal 
is that it caiin(»l preclude the class or caste 
differences that pervade it being equalized in 
lh**ir spiritual aim. 

It may be noted from Bankimchandra s 
riposte that political-economic pursuits as an aid 
to spiritual life had better been reassessed to 
bring about a transvaluation of values anq 
clarify the basis of mankind’s egalitarian ideas. 
His revisionist altitude was symbolical of nine¬ 
teenth centurv positivism in snowing the fallacious¬ 
ness of chauvinism and in offering a psychology 
rich in materialistic content, besides an apology 
{*)r the explanation of our society Jn the nev# 
limes and a prognosis of the future.*_ 

* Based, on Bankimchandra Chattcriee.s 
Bengali glosses and commentary of the Bnaca- 
vadgita. 






THE LEAGUE SYSTEM AND THE U.N. SYSTEM : 


A Companillve Study 
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In this nitxh rn ajre of uuclear warfare and lerhiio- 
lu{ 2 ;iral advaiiccrnf^nt, a world orpanizalion, to 
smooth out differen(*(‘s and c onflicls ainon^ nations 
and to save mankind from the scoiir^t; of war, is 
not only a desira})ility but a necessity. I’hoiis»h the 
desire for such an orf»anizalion has existed for 
centuries and various selicmes’ were, advanced 
from time to lime, only the League of IValions and 
the Unilc*d Nations represent the two successive, 
best organized and concrete efforts in this direc 
tion. For a degrade and moie, j)co]}le throughout 
the world looked tf> the L(‘ague, as the agency by 
which it might be possible to I'staldish pc*acc and 
happiness in the world. In the early Nineteen 
Thirties, how(;ver, this mighty }>roject began to 
disintegrate and after 20 yc^trs of its existence, 
the League perished into the blood and <lust of the 
Second World War. That w^ar had unleashed its 
forces for the second time within the memories of 
a generation, and that by virtue of the miracles 
of modern science it had shown itself increasingly 
destructive to the point of threatening the very 
existence of civilization, strengthened the need of 
an international organization, and long Ixdore the 
war coded a new scheme for world peace started 
taking shape. This inevitalrly led to the estahli.d'- 
mcot of the United Nations. 

The experiences <jf llie Lc'agiie of Nations 
provid(*d the foundation for the new international 
instituli(jn. and therefore, it would I)e pertinent 
to compare the two systems—the League and the 
United Nations—not only to mark out milestones 
in the history of the world organizations hut also 
to note princifde conclusions to lx* ado[)ted for 
the present and immediate future. 

At the outset it may he noted that the two 
svstems, broadly spe^aking, have similarity in 
aj)proach to the fundamentals of international 
problems. lake the League, tlie U.N. can act only 

1. For a brief description on development 
ot the idea of international organization, See 
Leonard : Internationa} Orfraiiization ; Me Graw 
Hill, 1951, pages 23-41. 


through and on sovereign states.^ As# in the 
League system, none (»f the organs of the United 
Nations is vestc*d with any power of legislation 
over individuals or with any authority to levy 
tax(*s, regulate commerce, or maintain indepen- 
dt*nt armed forces. In short, l)oth the systems 
aimed at a world confederation of sovereign 
states. Yet the U.N. system is more elaborate 
and ct)mprehensive in its organization than its 
predecessor. 

In their process of inception the two systems 
differ. The* covenant of the League was the pro¬ 
duct of a Commission consisting of nineteen dele- 
gates‘‘ who met at Paris during the early part of 
the year 1919, while the U.N. Charter is the out¬ 
come of the work of fifty delegations that met in 
San Francisco from April 25, to June 26, 1945. 
Again, the Covenant of the League was part of 
post-war treaties, hurriedly drafted as a matter 
of compromise between divergent lines of thought 
—^Wilson’s idealism of ‘League to enforce peace’ 
which fo^nd support in the French desires for 
organized security and the British attitude which 
was extremely hesitant in its approach to the 
notion of enforced peac(*. The British solution was 
rather an extf*nsion of the method of the former 
Concerts of Europe, through wider intornalional 
consultation and co-operation.^ A great authority 
lias declared that the league Covenant embodies 
five different systems.’’ The assemblage which 
drafted the League Covenant was a conference of 
conquerors meeting at a place where atmosphere 
was surcharged with intense bitterness of feelings 
still left over after the v^ar. “From the point of 
view of human welfare the choice of the place of 

2. Article 2 (ii) of the Charter. 

3. Scliuman : International Politics^ 1953, 
192. 

4. Hardy, G. H. A Short History of Inters 
national Affairs, (Oxford), 1952, p. 15 

5. Zimmern, Sir A. The Leaf^ue of Nations 
and the Rule of Law, London, 1936, p. 214. 



THE LEAGUE SYSTEM 

meeting (Paris) was particularly unfortunate.”*’* 
It was therefore inevitable, that several inherent 
defects should creep in the League Covenant and 
I hat the scheme for the first iriternatiunal secu¬ 
rity organization was not comprehensive and well- 
planned. The U.N. Charter, on the other hand, 
was drafted by delegates who especially met for 
the purpose; the scheme has already undergone 
consideration at various levels, before, a final 
^liape was given at San Francisco." As such the 
(diarter is a document distinct in itself, compre¬ 
hensive and comparatively well-planned, A cur- 
soiy study of the twenty-six articles of the League 
Ctjvenant and one hundred and eleven articles of 
llu* U.W. Charter bears ample testimony to the 
[>oinl. 

The organization which etnerged in the LI.N. 
(iharter is, in general, another League of Nations 
ui loose federal union. It presents '‘that political 
form of maximum stability and effccliveiiess, tin; 
joixlure of fcd(‘ral union and unitary system, of 
order and variety, whether llie proportions he pro¬ 
perly adjusted or not.”"^ The doctrine of the sovc;- 
H‘ign equality of Slates is flaunted as its basic 
principle though, at numerous points, both ele¬ 
ments of this idea are flouted in practice.'* It is 
further said that memheiship is open to all peace- 
loving Stales hut subsequent events indicate that 
liere. as in the Leagu(\ and peihaps inevitably, 
meiubership is granted or wilhheld largely on 
partisan political grounds.*^* It is however, grati- 
fving to note that H.N. membership has risen to 
Slates in comparison with llic I^('ague’s maxi¬ 
mum, at anyone, monuait, of 50 States. Both the 
Covenant and the Charter lay down that the mem- 
hri nations can be (‘xpelled from the organizations 

C). Wells, H. (L A Short History of the It or hi 
(Pelican1. 1956, p. 317. 

7. See ‘'Documents of the ILiV. Conference 

»^ir International Orgarrizalion. 1910, 

uud for a mere sketch of various <*onfcronces. See 
Author’s book The United Nations and Power 
l^ohtics. (Seal publication—Agra), 1950, pp. 2-5. 

8. Poller. P. B. International Organization. 
(World Press, Cal.), 1918. p. 260. 

9. Ibid,, p. 260. 

10. One of the bigg<*st (lueslion that the 
soely tried United Nations ever had, has been 
tlu question of representation of China especially 
wluui China as one of the big Five holds a per- 
inanent seat in the all important Security Council. 
I't>r a detailed discussion seo y'./uthor’s hook. Op. 

, pp. 93-97. 
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for violating some fundamental principles.^^ In 
practice, however, no member-State was expelled 
by the League though there were few memb^- 
States against whom a charge of infidelity and 
insincerity to their solemn undertakings could not 
he substantiated.^^ This is also true in regard to 
tlie practice followeil by the United Nations. Here 
an important point of contrast may be noted; 
under the covenant, a Slate could withdraw its 
memhersliip afteT two years noticein the U.N. 
System a p<‘rmission to withdraw was professedly 
given at San I raneisco in such vague terms as 
to virtually reverse, llic permission.The U.N. 
Chaiter, itself, is silent on the point. The fact 
that there is no provision for lesigning the U.N. 
Meml>erslup has been something of great practi¬ 
cal value. A,n example vvt>uld illustrate the 
point ; Early in 1950. on the* (jueslion of re- 
presenlation of China and the sealing of KMT 
delegate in L.N. hodie*^, the resentment o*^ 
U.S.S.R. had reached a high pitch; and as a 
protest lh(; deh'gales of U.S.S.R. in LJ.N. bodies 
were, withdrawn. Had there l)t‘en provision for 
n^signation, in all probabilities, the U.S.S.IL 
might have lak(m the extreme sl(‘p. In such cir- 
cujuslanccs ihe r(‘-entry of U.S.S.R. would not 
have been easily [)ossible. and to tliaL extent the 
IMN. would Jiavc received a great blow in regard 
to its (liaiaclcr and functioning as an universal 
lM)dy. In contrasi to ihi*^. in tlu^ l.cague system, 
whenever a member-Slalc foimd things dis- 
agreealde they resign<‘d : Brazil and Costa Rica 
in 1026. Ja])an in 1932. (Germany in 1933, Italy 
\n 1935. 

Again, in regaid to aulhorily over member 
Stales, we have already noted that the IT.N. is 
merely a eonfederalion of sovereign slates. At 
most points, the organs of the T1.N. have only 
j)i»v\er of reeommendation. but at a number of 
points they do have* powers of derisions and 
c-ommand exceeding anything in llic League 
System.^'”' Majority of voting is accepted for the 
making of decisions much more widely than in 
the League, both for the General Assembly and 
other organs.^® 

11. League Coveiiaiil Art. 16 (d), the U.N, 
Charter Art. 6. 

12. ?chuman. Op. Cit.. pp.. l%-206. 

13. Covenant Ait. 1(3). 

14. Goodrich and Ilamhro; Charter of the 
United Nation, 1916. Pages 86 & 104. 

15. U.N. Charter Art. 41. 42. 87(c), 99. 

16. Charier Art. 18(3), 27(2). 67(2), 89(2), 
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the plan out- restricts the unanimity of decisions to the five 
that of the permanent members of the Security Council 


As a security organization, 
lined in the Charter <liffers from 
League in three fundamental respects—(i) in the 
def Illations of the functions of the Organs 
concerned (iij in defining the obligations of the 
member States and in (iii) restricting the 
unanimity of decisions to the Big Five Powers. 

Unlike the League system where both the 
Assembly and the Council were empowered to 
deal with any matter within the sphere of action 
of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world,the U.N. Charier places the primary 
responsibility for the inaintenamic of peace and 
security in the Sccuiily Council and provides that 
in carrying out its behests, the Security Council 
shall be c.cting on behalf of all the members of 
the U.N. Organization.^" Secondly, the U.N. 
Charter clearly defines the obligations^'*^ of 
member Stales to meet threats to peace and 
calls upon them to place armed forces at the dis¬ 
posal of the Security Council in its task of 
preventing wai and suppressing acts of aggression. 
The absence of such a force and the omission 
of clearly defined obligations, had been a fatal 
weakness of the League machinery for preserv¬ 
ing peace. The U.N. Charter makes specific 
provisions for the crealion of an international 
armed force on a permanent basis. This armed 
force shall function under the direction of the 
Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee.-® It is regrettable that 
due to power politics, these provisions have not 
yet been implemented. Thirdly, in accordance 
with the League Covenant, decisions at any 
meeting of the Council or of the Assembly could 
be taken by unanimous vote of all the members 
present.^^ In case of failure to reach such an 
unanimous decision, the members of the League 
could reserve to themselves the right to take such 
action as they considered necessary for the. 
maintenance of peace and justice. No wonder 
during the whole period of its life the League 
Council or the Assembly eonld not take a 
decision in any international disputes; all re- 
.solulions passed were merely in the form of re¬ 
commendations. As compared to this, the U.N. 
system is an improvement in the sense that it 

17. Li ague Covenant Art. 3 and 4. 

18. Charter Art. 24. 

19. Charter Arts. 33 to 51, 

20. Charter : Article 45 to 47. 

21. League Covenant: Art. 5. 


only.-- 

This sort of unanimity provision in the 
U.N*. Charter, generally known as the ‘Veto* 
provision has come, for strong criticism as being 
basically undemocratic. Obviously none of the 
five powers would agree to its own coercion by 
the U.N. Each may also block coercion of a 
small power if it chooses and may veto^inquiriea 
and proposal, likely to lead to such resjult. This 
may reduce the U.N. to the position of incom- 
pclency as far as coercive measures against one 
of iho Big Five or its satellites are concerned. 
But as (ho framers of the Charter clearly 
p.rccived, the fact is inescapable that any 
coercion of any of the great powers is a pres¬ 
cription not for law but for wholesale violence. 
If the Big Five disagree on a matter involving- 
their own interests, the application of force 
against any one of them will produce a major 
war. That is the very thing the U.N. is designed 
to prevent. Jlie exercise of veto is the symptom 
and not the cause of the trouble. 

Whatever may be the. weaknesses of the vetr 
system, the fact reniains that the provision 
restricting the unanimity of decision to five 
permanent members only, as against the provision 
of conditioning the decisions to the unanimity 
of all the members present and voting, is 
drfinilely a better scheme of things. It is likely 
to make the security organization comparatively 
quick in decisions and prompt in actions. Again, 
the Security Council having the primary res¬ 
ponsibility of maintaining peace and preventing 
aggression, with its mtimber delegates perman¬ 
ently station ?d at the headquarters in New York 
and therefore in a better position to meet, 
deliberate and if possible itiake decision almost 
immediately on getting infonnation of a 
threatening situation provides a more powerful 
system of enforcement than found in the League 
of Nations.-'*^ 

22. Charter Art. 27(3). 

23. That the Security Council can function 
speedily mav he illustrated by recalling some 
examples : When Korean War shot up on June 
25, 19:0, the Council could meet the same even- 
in?? and determined by a vote of nine to nil 
(U.S.S.R. was absent and Yugoslavia abstained) 
that the armed attack is a breach of peace and 
called for withdrawal of troops, etc..., On June 
27, 1950 it could take a decision for enforce** 



It is pertinent to raise the question here. 
How far in practice this unproved scheme has 
{ulfilled the expectations of an effective security 
system. 

It is diflicult to answer the question in 
categorical tcims. One view maintained is that 
ihe short history of the United Nations Security 
System ,.is a melancholy repetition of the League 
of Nations experience, in several instances, the 
role of the U.N. as protector of victim of 
aggression was not effective. There were thei same 
long drawn out wranglings in the Council, the 
same sort of resolutions calling on both the 
parlies to cease fire and negotiate and the same, 
flouting of resolutions by the party favoured by 
one or more of the. permunent members of the 
Security Council. Military action in Korea and 
the trade embargo against Conirnunisl China the 
(jnly two cases where collective coercion was 
applied had been of doubtful international 
validity. In no instance, including the above two, 
rould collective measure be initiated under 
Article 41 and 42 of the Charter. Tii every case 
where collective measures have been adopted 
ihe organ of the Unitjil Nations, that has been 
ri sponsible, has recommended to members that 
llipy apply lh«'m.^* It would, therefore, be more 
appropriate to say lhat lh(? Security system as 
‘•nvisaged in Chapter V^II of the Charter has 
never been put into operation. Failure to 
conclude Military Agreements under Article 43 
has been the main cause. 

Yet it wculd be going far beyond truth to 
conclude ih U the role of the United Nations in 
preventing aggression has been non-existent. It 
is true that the United Nations failed to justify 
all the high expectations raised at the time of 
its inception, but it is also true that from the 
\erv beginning it has to work in an adverse 
political atmosphere. Nevertheless even in an 
atmosphere of ‘Cold War’ and power politics, lhe\ 
United Nations has shown its utility. One can¬ 
not imagine what shapes events might have 
lakcn in Palestine, Indonesia, Suez Canal area, 
and elsewhere, had Ae United Nations not 
existed. It is true that the rol^ of the U.N. was 

ment action. Again on June 19, 1954, trouble 
flared up into a shooting war in Guatemala, the 
Security Council could hold its sitting within 24 
hours to discuss the situation. 

24. Goodrich & Simon : The United Nations 
* . . . and Securityy 1955, page 443. 
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not solely responsible for ending war in 
areas there were other factors as well, yet 
fact cannot be denied that the U.N. did provide 
a method of ending hostilities. 

The establislmient of United Nations Einet* 
gency Force in Suez Canal area fNov. 193(i) 
and more recent^, the operation of U.N. force 
in Congo (Sept. 1960), are events of very great 
significance in the history of inlernalioiial orga¬ 
nization. In Congo the L.N. operation is meeting, 
its greatest challengci and it is yet too early to 
pass judgment on its eflecliveness. But one thing; 
is sure here as in several other previous inter- 
national conflicts and tensions, the U.N. did. 
provide a means to bring relations, between the 
two rival powers, under the, moderating and 
harmonizing influence of the agreed purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. It made possible! 
llie conciliatory action of other Nations not 
directly involved in rival power conflicts but 
deeply committed to the avoidance of war and 
advancement of general place and progress. 

In the economic and social sphere, the 
experiences of ihe League system has helped in 
the systematic reorganization and co-ordination 
of this branch of international activity. One of 
the six principal organs of the United Nations, 
viz., the Kcoiiomic and S(u;ial Council is entrusted- 
with the task of promot3ng comlitions of social 
and economic progress and cultural and 
educational dev(4oprnent of all the nations of the 
world. In ihc League system no separate organ 
existed to especially look after this sphere of 
international activity. In ihe U.N. Organization 
more emphasis has been laid on ihe economic, 
social cultural and humanitarian inaUcrs which 
are so intimately related to the problem of world 
peace."'’’ Ihc United Nations Educational and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the World 
Health Organization ('WIlO'i, the International 
Bank for Reconslrurlion and Development; ihe^ 
International Monetary Eund and such other 
specialized agencies are all designed to secure, 
economic, .social and cultural unity of mankind. 
The preamble to the UNESCO—“Since wara 
begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of' 
men that foundations of peace must be laid”— 
further lends countenance to the humanitarian, 
character of. the U.N. 

We have already noted lhat the U.N. is not 

2^. See the Freaml)|i' of the U.N. Charter 
and also article^ 1(3) & 55 to 72. 
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a Wurlfl Government; it is, like the League of 
Nations, merely a vast enlerprize in voluntary 
co-operation. In most phases of administration 
the powers of the oi^ian.s of the U.N. are eonlined 
to investigations an<l recommendations. In older 
that a syst(3in ol volunlary co-operation among 
governnienis ma) operate fruitfully the parlici- 
panls mu->l assur** that the members of the inler- 
jialional (‘ommunit) will seek whatever bemdits 
are to be (obtained in common with other 

members of the community. riierc must be a 
gt'nmous exchange of (oncessioiis and genuine 
co-operation. I here mu-^l bc^ full ami bonesi ex¬ 
change of infoimation and ideas with due 
puhlieily. iheie must hi^ free* imjuir> and dis¬ 
cussion. Attempts need he made to win t)\er 
reluelant immiher nations and ihis requires vast 
])ropaganda and eication of internalional public 
<»])inion. 

Ill lids eonneclion il is worth noting that 

efhnls aie Ix'iiig made under the L.i\. to build 
up relation^ with mm-govei nmenlal organizations 
foi the ( ulti\alioii of public opinion faxourablt^ 

to I he I A’, ami it*-; piogramme was m ver 

dom‘ nmlei I lie J.eagmv Similarly, an effoit is 
lieiiig made to em[)h>y )>ropei Iv and cdfeelively 
iJie I \KS(!() fi>r ^indlai ends, in contrast to the 
iiiadequale u^e mide under the League of 
Nations, of the InsliluU' Intellectual co¬ 

operation.-^ 

A few uonls abuui the LI.N. Trusteeship 

system ma> alsi> he staled. L-nder the* (]o\enanl 
of ihe l.(Mgue ihere existed the mandatory s>slem 
which was (hw ised as a substitute for annexation 
of ihc lerriloiies wliieh the Alli(*s had conquered 
from (icrmain ami Turkey during tlie First 
Woild Wai. The Mandatorx (lommission of the 
League fjinsisted of experts appointtal by the 
(anineil ami were not re])resenlatives of the 
member Stales. Under the T ^N. Ubarter. the 
special organ of the system. tlu‘ IVusteeship 

Council, is composed of members administering 
trust territories, all permanent members of the 
Security Council and elected members of the 
General Air^sembly. Further the new trusteeship 

system discards the rigid obligations imposed by 
the covenant upon the administration of the 
mandated territories : the trust territories. In 
the IT.N’. system, are now^ adminislert^d under 
agreements negotiated with the trustee States. 

26^ Potter^ P.B. International Organization, 

ms, p. 270. 


The supervision of the U.N. over trust territories 
is more effective than was the case in regard 
to supervi^ioll of the League over mandate- 
territories.^^ 

From the study prtisenled in the preceding 
pages the conclusion is irresislable that the U.N. 
is a distinct improvement upon the League of 
Nations. The L.N. has achieved considerable 
success yia the basic dillicullics in the way of 
international peace and security stilly remains; 
its working proved beyond doubt tllat in the 
present conditions of the atomic age, the United 
Nations is not a complete answer hut merely a 
step lorward on a long journey. Its working has 
also proved that the problem of collei tive security 
is insoluble within the Iramework ol a con¬ 
federate system. (^olhtctive security without 
collective sovereignly is meaningless, without 
some conslitutional institution lo rwpress the 
sovereignty of the whole world tommuiiily and 
to eri'ale a law for colieetivily, ihere can he im 
seeuril) can he built up. Without a world govmn- 
nu‘iit (on feiletal linc'-J no ia>ting p(‘aee and 
seeuril\ (‘an hi* built ujj. Till ii world Govern- 
menl is attainable, il is inoppoiliine to slres> the 
mililarv asjiecls of llu- I .l\. and eolleelive 
(oereioii is not praelii able wdihiii the lianii*- 
woik of the I 1 lie secufitv s\sleni as 

envisag(‘(l in (Jiapter \ ll of the T .A. ("hailer 
cannot be eolleelive in pTaitiec* noi can it biiug 
seeiuily. The Korean (‘pisode a clear illu-tra- 
lion of ibis point. 

The Instorv of the, working of the U.N. has 
clearly demonstrated I hat our civilization has 
reached a stage whf‘n the traditional conei'pl ni 
national sovereignly need he surrenden‘,d. Rut 
mankind is slow to grasp new things: our jiolilical 
and moral concepts have failed to keep pace with 
the scientific advaiuirnenl achieved. The 
criticism that the U.N. Charter has become 
obsolel(» sinre tb<! arrival of atomic age is only 
true in regard to the factual situation but not 
in regard lo pnwailing outlook. In fact, until 
there is change in our outlook and consciousness 
of the fact that a revolution of international and 
national interests should take place, it is diflicult 
to picture a belter legal struciure than the one 
we already have in the U.N. Charter. 

In conclusion, w^e may say that the United 

27. For a detailed discussion, see Author’s 
United Nations & Power Politics: Pages 20-24 
& 123-127 (Seal Publication, 1956). 



VINOBAJrS’POSTER MOVEMENT ‘ ‘ 

Nations is the, second sttiry of an edifice, built age, but nonetheless useful in providing ill 
upon the foundations of continuing unity and method and exerting an influence towards 
co-operation of great powers to be maintained eontrol of violence and towards securing t^n 
l)\ the traditional method of diplomacy. It atmosphere of peace. As observed by Ptitn^ 
proves efTcetive only to the extent to which Minister iN'ehru. it still represents man’s best 
pcr.suasion and goodwill could go. as yet far organized hope to substitute the Conference tabl$ 
from adequate to meet the exigencies of atomic for the battle-field. 

: 0 ;- 

VINOBAJI’S POSTER MOVEIVIENT I I S MEANING AND PLACE 

By SURESH RAM 


In July-August last year, when Vinobaji 
stayed in the city of Indore for one month 
and went round it, he came across such 
cinema posters as wore indecent and offen¬ 
sive. Displayed as they were on the walls in 
(he open, he called them as a medium of 
providing '“free and compulsory education 
ir sensuality”. He urged upon the people of 
Indore to remove them and make their city 
neat and clean. Even he permitted Satya- 
qrnha for it. It was, perhaps, for the first 
time after Swaraj that he fell the need rf 
popular Satyagraha. He said : 

“I am not offering Satyagraha against 
the Cinema industry. I am fond of Science 
and would like Cinema to develop under 
its auspices .... But I cannot tolerate 
the invasion on the eye by these in¬ 
decent posters. It deserves Satyagraha. f 
have declared a crusade against it”. 

This set the ball rolling. An organisa¬ 
tion of the aged and respectable citizens ot 
Indore, Sarvodaya Vanaprastha MandaJ, 
:q)proached a local cinema proprietor with 
the request to remove an indecent poster. 
Ho agreed. Later, however', he went back 
on his word. The Mandal also approached 
the Corporation and the civil authorities. 
But all in vain. Feeling helpless, the Vana- 
prastha Mandal asked the Madhya Pradesh 
vSarvodaya Mandal to take suitable steps in 
(he matter. The Sarvodaya Mandal gave 
due notice to the cinema proprietor to re¬ 
move the poster in question by a certain 
date, and added that in case of non- 
compliance, they would have no choice but 
to resort to Satyagraha. No reply. There¬ 
after in the early morning of 5th November, 


1960, a batch of workers, led by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Madhya Pradesh Sarvodaya 
Mandal, went to the spot, removed that poster' 
and burnt it. 

The movement has since spread in 
different parts of (he country, specially in 
the Hindi-speaking areas. Recently it has 
made some headway in our capital, the city 
of Delhi. There it has evoked, quite naturally, 
a lot of criticism, in the “social” circles as 
also from a section of the press. The need of 
grasping the significance of this drive cannot, 
therefore, be too much emphasized. It is 
necessary to understand its role and impli¬ 
cations. 

In every society there are certain norma 
and sanctions which are its mainstay. They-i 
cannot be the same all over the world. They”? 
develop in a nation according to its geniuisj 
and traits. In our own country, moral valuesT,; 
have always enjoyed the uppermost place in.., 
society. True that they have suffered some 
dcterioratiim on account of various causes 
with the passage of time, yet their content) 
has always been clear and well-defined. 
Among them the most conspicuous is the! 
role of women and of the Grahastha* 
Ashrama. In our Shastra.s, women have,] 
been given the highest regard and atten:"| 
tion. They have unequivocally declared 
that a nation which does not honour itjf. 
women is bound to be doomed. Accord-i'.^ 
ingly, respect to women has been the mos^ 
important feature of Indian life and tradiw^j 
tion. And they have very well desei’ved 
all through. As Lokamanya Tilak used t<»| 
say, the credit for preserving the Dhann#| 
in India must go largely to her woman-" 
hood. 
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It 15 obvious that an exposition of the 
female body, be it in any form or shape, 
violates the sanctity of the Grahastha- 
Ashrama and produces questionable im¬ 
pressions on the mind of the youth. This 
naturally tends to make them a feel that a 
woman is essentially an object of possession 
and lust. It blows out the sacred idea of 
motherhood and the respect which is its 
due. Also it wrongly encourages the animel 
pas' ion and has an unhealthy effect on their 
mind. Should this practice of exposure of 
our women go unchecked, whore it would 
lead to can bo easily imagined. As Vinobaji 
says: 

“The very foundations of the 
Graha.slha-Ashrama are being sappe*! 
'^these days. Chastity has been its basis 
The husband-wife relationship is held ns 
pure and sacred. We have introduced this 
relationship even in our idea of Godhead. 
That is why we worship ‘Sita-Rama’ and 
‘Radha-Krishna’. Thus the Grahastha- 
Ashrama commanded supreme respect. 
But this is being violated today. I cannot 
bear it. In these posters, mothers and 
wives are depicted in such an awful 
manner as makes our women pass the 
streets with downcast eyes. They should 
not tolerate it”. 

This is the basis of Vinobaji’s plea for 
the removal of indecent posters. It can be 
said to have a three-fold purposes : 

(i) Restoring the respect due to our 
womanhood ; 

(ii) Upholding the prestige of the 
Grahastha-Ashrama; 

(iii) Building the character of the youth. 
There can hardly be any sensible man 
or woman, with the love of the people and 
the country at heart, who will deny the 
importance of this drive against indecent 
posters. Even the actress, depicted in the 
poster burnt at Indore, observed that she 
disliked the display of such posters. She 
added that she had never given that pose 
which was pictured therein. Also she re¬ 
gretted the way in which the cinema direc¬ 
tors carried on publicity and displayed 
women artists. 

Let us now take some objections raised 
against this campaign. They are: it is a 
|,enial of personal freedom, it detracts one’s 


attention fromi the important problems be¬ 
fore the country, and it encourages puritan- 
ism. 

As regards personal freedom, it must 
be noticed that Vinobaji has not voiced his 
protest against films as such, but only 
against those indecent posters which are 
displayed in the open. An individual is 
entirely free to have any pictures* in his 
home or room or visit any theatre dt^picling 
any sort of scene. He pays for it and he has 
it. But indecent posters on street-walls and 
crossings offend the eye of the pa:ser-by and 
go against all values what have been 
cherished for ages past. In fact, their display 
amounts to interfering with his normal life. 

The second point has as little weight. 
Vinobaji’s drive is bound to lead to formation 
of healthy habits, development of sound 
tendencies and growth of happy relationship 
between man and woman. It will thu.< 
strengthen one’s will-power and capacity to 
act according to one’s decision. Rather than 
detracting one’s attention from any problem, 
the movement seeks to furnish the entire 
community with the required character and 
dynamism to face somewhat may. 

The last one has also no bottom to it. 
Exposure of womenfolk is taken to be a 
fashion. But it is, as we have seen, very 
harmful and dangerous. A bid to stop this 
exposure only stresses the necessity of hold¬ 
ing some values permanently in view. It is a 
plea for observing and maintaining a code of 
normal behaviour which will keep our moral 
sanctions intact. It will lead to the genera¬ 
tion of wholesome trends which would facili¬ 
tate our development according to our genius 
and thus accomplish our mission in life. 

From the above, it is clear that the dri\'e 
against indecent posters is a very timely, 
essential and valuable move. It is in the 
interest of one and all. Its fulfilment will 
help the building up of our youth and the 
nation from within. Let us all contribute our 
mite to make it a success. Vinobaji has given 
the call: 

“Open your eyes. Clouds of crisis are 
hovering in the sky. The nation requires 
the brave for its defence. And we would 
have to cultivate habits accordingly .... I 
hope you shall not rest content until all 
indecent posters are removed , . . 



THE ANDAMANS 

The Sister Tenants of the Middle Deep 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Phr Subhas Dwip was first put to use in 
1for the life convicts to settle and survive 
luck would permit. But malaria did not 
^^(•Iude the white-skinned men and their 
Mivrmidons from its virulent attack and the 
(itlement was abandoned for all practical pur- 
}M»ses in 1796. The next fifly-Mx years were 
^l.ink so far as the development of the colony 
• concerned. But the necessity arose durinj; 
c Second Burmese War in 18o2 for making 
a JKival base for the purpose of attack on the 
j^jrinese mainland. With ihe crssatij)n of hosti- 
I'Jncs the problem of malaria again loomed large 
ill die view and tlie Britishers had to leave the 
i lands for llic time being. 


outside the jail precincts and even to stay at 
night or for days together in shelters raised for 
the purpose but none was ever found missing. 

.Aiter a lapse of nearly half a century, i.e., 
from 1857-5o to 1903, the business of develop¬ 
ing the penal setllenirnt earnestly began. There 
were breaks from time to time in depositing 
fresh batclies of political prisoners in the 
dungeon, but the muster roll of the jail was 
never free from the name of a political convict. 
It is known that new-coniers of 1908 had the 
good luck or misfortune of meeting a few of the 
previous century still languishing within the 
confines of their abominable monotonous 



The next pliase starts wilh the 
Til.St War for Indian Independence, 

.ciscallcd 'Mulinv/ when hundreds 
of non-loo-peaceful prisoners had 
^ > be aecommodaled in conditions 
fhal could make phvsical and psv- 
■ ^sulogical submission possible 
uifliout any very great trouble. 

\[ l(\i‘-t this was the argument and 
Andamans appeared with added 
bnportance. From that lime on- 
V. tud serious efforts had had to be 
mnde to rob some of the rigours 
' f the death trap, and all possible 
ps were undertaken to tackle 
malaria in all seriousness. While 
[lulting up a stiff fight nature 
ladually yielded to a degree. 

It is one of the biggest jails comprising 
"^‘ven wings, four wiA fifty cells in a row and 
' rcc with thirty-five and three storeys in eaeh 
the seven wings. The blocks radiate from the 
Mitral watch tower which looks over each of 
block and any attempt at escape from any of 
wings would be at once detected by the 
i'dlant eye of a single watchman. There had 
• ' ^n no story of escape from the prison, mainly 
1' <"ause it was impossible to leave the island of 
’ mIc without the knowledge and consent of the 
authorities concerned. At the earlier stage a few 
the political prisoners were allowed to work 


Andaman Cellular Jail—Outer View 
Photo : Kanailal Pal 

surroundings. Veer Savarkar while in the prison 
of the Andamans met an old man who was one 
of the surviving convicts of the Indian Mutiny, 
‘‘This man sent me a message of congratulation^ 
writes Shri Savarkar, “for my incarceration in this 
prison for an attempt to overthrow the Raj simi^ 
lar to the one they had planned in their day^.^’ 

Ai fraction of the story of torture in the 
Cellular Jail could not reach the mainland , 
beacuse of perfect sealing of the chances of\ 
leakage. What reached the Government at high ; 
levels was seldom available to the highest of theJ 
Indian officers. But there came a time wheii 
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hcail-midiii^ inhuman stories of torture and 
violent deaths at the hands of the jail aulhorith^s 
surrhar^ed the atni(»s|)here and wafted hy the 
wind toueluMi the '^hores of the mainland and a 
persistent ( lamoiir went forth for jriore and more 
news o| the jjrisoriers oser tluTe. 



ia)!ii<lor (a'lhilar Jail 
Photo : BhaunuMi Basu 

Tlie (.iuvenmient had most unwillinjAly had 
to \ield and in IMP) the Indian Jails (loininittee 
((Jarew (!oniinillt‘e) were a])pointed to (’mpiire 
into tlu* adniiinstiation ol hnlian Jaih. includiivj 
the (lellulai. in the Andaman^, riii* (lornniillee 
reco;:nised that political prisoners or evam 
ordinal\ piisonms in Indian Jails cannot lor the 
‘sake t»f huinanitv. if for iu»lhin ;4 else*, he lodired 
in a pliue like (he Andamans and si]l>j(-ct<Ml to 
the eonditic)ns of prison life there. The majority 
in the (ioimnitlee. l}ioiii;li not recommending 

that the Andamans should he altogethei ahandoned 
as a penal sclllemenl. i ousidert'd lhat it should 
hi' i‘etained oriU hn* criminals. rsp(< ially 

dangerous. The word v\as (fualified hy referr¬ 
ing to "‘thi* frontier fanatir who has been guilty 
of murderous outrage bn which, instead of being 
hanged, he has been -entr'nced lo imprisonment 
for life”, and “the large number of really des¬ 
perate daeoils who are a source of danger to 

the security of life and property in the localities 
to which ihey belong.” 

The Minority Report recommendeil that the 
“the Andamans should be abolished as a place 
for transpoi ration of prisoners in general.” The 
ground slated w*as that “there was. in the 
Andaman.s. no such educated healthy public 
pinion as would afford a wholesome check on 


the prison administration.” The minority laid 
special stress on the unhealthiness of the place. 

a result of the recommendations of the 
Jails Committee a Bill : Aholitiou of Imrans* 
portalioti Hill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on April 22. 1922, with the object not 
“to al)olish the punishment of transportation” 
hut to ''■abandon the Anadamans as a penal 
^tlllcmeiil." F<»rthwi(li stnne PresidAicics l)Cgan 
to lake back their ]>risoriers from the Andamans 
and particularly the political prisoners as a 
class were brought hack to India. 

The (diillagong Armoury Raid and othei 
inchh nts of violent natuie in vai ions jiarts ol 
India in 19‘i0 made Sir Samuel Hoare forget 
the f)ast promises, a solemn resedntion of th(‘ 
Legislative Assembly, and to announce in the 
House of (lornrnoiis. in July 19.^2. that "'transfer 
1o tin* Andamans bad been apjirovc^d of a 
bumlred convicted tenorists."’ and on August 
15. 1932. the first batch of twenty-five j}risoners 
in bar-fetteis and bamlcuffs were seer! board¬ 

ing with (hanging noise (d‘ iiori, the notorious 
‘ATabaraja" in the Calcailta ji^ltics hourtd for tlu* 
Andamans. 

But l)\ this tiuK* public opinion had be¬ 
come stronger and mori* insisliuiL than befon^ 

and on Noveinhei 13. 1933. Sir Samuel Hoare 
had to make a statoinc^nt in \hc House of 
Cofumons that “the Settlement had been gradu- 
allv transformed into a free colony and trans- 
portatirm was now' normally on a vohmtarv 

basis.” As a penal settlement Andamans ceased 
to exist frr)m 1915. Thus end(‘d an inglorious 
cliapler of prison arrangement whitdi liad nevei 
enjoyed the .-n])porl of any piddic* man worth 

the name. 

The ]»ii(’e that was paid in human lives ovei 
and above the miseries that thc^ prisoners bad 
to undergo was not ineonsiderable. There is ne 
record available of thr. cdrnmon <;onvicls losing 
their lives from torture* or by capital punish¬ 
ment and even for those who suffered for iheii 
crime cd patriotism, the account, so fin 
collected, seems to me to be absolutely undepen¬ 
dable. From the search of contemporarv 
records and publications more often than not. 
a name or two trickle out which Iiad not been 
knowm before. 

So far as could be ascertained the 
victim of the present century was a young bo^ 
named Tndu Bhusan Ray convicted in 


Alipore Bomb Case with Barindra Kumar Ghose, 
I pL'iidia iN'alh Banerjec, Ullaskar Dulta and 
ulhers ill 1908. He belonged to village Sriphal- 
laliJ, Khulna, and wass arrested on May 2, 1908 
hum No. 32, Muraripukur Road. He Avas 
rtnleneed to len years’ transportaliun and was 

amongst th(j first batch to reach Sublias 
Hwip. 

fn the jail he was forced lo work on the 
Ivulif— the heavy oil-expeller, and he usually 
brramt^ vei)' lired before he euidd finish his 
(jijula for the da). Siibst‘(iuently, Indu was sent 
lo uuik oulside the jail, a woik which was found 
lo l»e more arduous and humiliating than the 
labour inside. Indu btraiiK! sick both in body 
and spirit and came ba< k lo the jail of his own 
acciud. Forlhwilh ’‘'chains wen* [ml on hi^ arms 
and hands, as Veer Savarkar sa\s, ^’and he was 
]lunched on lo his old residenee; but he refused 
lo go baek lo work in the setlhnnent.’" Afler a 
jiiin siruggle between a helpless )oungman and 
d(Mlli irr all its hhhousness. [)oor Indu pielerred 
ili(‘ Jallei and he hanged liims(‘ll ..ilii the lorn 
-Im-ds of his jail eosiumr liirncd into an 
lm[>rovised rojxu 'Tin* Noimgmen innM have 
Innnd lift* too huidensornt* 1 <m iIh* loss ol his 
' ll-re^peeU lo hear ami lo eiiduit* aectuding to 
arkar. 

then earne ihe ht'roes ol iht' Ihmjab in the 
iMulies of thrj pjeseni eenlui). They did not 
tome in singlt*s or twos hut in flozens and 
lores and llit* tlellnlar jail ht'cam*' ihe cenlre ol 
lough fight l)etvve<m Iwo forees, one r>l tmormous 
niiglri and anotht*r td limitless self-iespecl, 
palit'uee and forlilude. Out* b> tme some llowtirs 
l*egan lo wither and drop ilown to the groimtl 
'vhieh they hallowed wilh iheir llesh and liones. 

I heir spirit or soul fled Irack lo India to lake 
birth and eonlinuc the fight Itrr Ireedom. 
Ihiin Rakha or Ram Raksha resorted lo hungt'r 
j^lrike for removal of his sacred thread which 
^'.'is not reslort'd and he died. Nanda Singh 
bellowed suit because, he must not submit to 
Immiliating work. Bhan Singh fought a skirmish 
^\ith the lindal and u petty officer and could not 
brought into submission. Barrie, savagely in- 
' U'uale, came wilh a jiosse of armed men and 
dnushed the prisonef lo siuli an extent that lie 
‘ 'Hild not recover from its effect and died 
'hortly afterwards. The others of the noble band 
Jwala Singh, Roda Singh, Rulia Singh, 
Pallia Singh and Kehar Singh. Ainar Singh and 


Budda Singh, tw'o of the Burma Conspiracy 
were tlie other victims. 

Th (5 break up of the Cellular Jail was 
hastened by the deaths td three more prisoners 
who demanded jcdress, along with many others, 
of ciM'tain griexances that had become simply 
inhuman to bear. As a result of mishandling in 
the jnocess of force-feeding. Mahavir had to 
give up his life on May 17, Mankrishna Namadas 
on Ma) 2(>, and Mobil Kumar Maitra on May 
28. all in the vear 1933. 1 m en the conscience of 
those who had never given any evidence of 
possessing anv. levoiled against lluunselves and 
ihe dteisioii was laki*n. as has been previously 
staled, (o make an end o( it. 

Jl is cpiilc lik(d) that the economic possibi¬ 
lity ol the Andamans and the Nicobars has not 
yet been fully explored. Most allention has been 
bestowed on iht* eet)noniic lesources of the 
region in lerms of timber. The qiicslujii of 
agiieulliiie aird jilanlalions. (*\ce[)t the cocoanuta 
and aJ] llut jelah* lo eoioauuls, has come lalhor 
laic and theu' is inueh left lo be done. 

Frojii lime to lime llie (h)vrinnient of India 
wakes ui» to ihe possibdil) ol other simiees of 
income hul m'^er on their own inilialive- and it 
s(H;m.s that the\ are nol ijilluenced hy what can be 
done by the Japanese or even hy the Chinese, 
in 1930. ihe (ioveimneiil iiisltad of und(Ttaking 
thems(T/'s the la^^k ol lun-ouraging llie Indians 
in [)eail li-^hing. .•onU*m|)laled imposing a tax 
on a ihiiviiig iruliislrv fonmled in the Andaman 
Islands hy tla^ Japanese and which had long 
passed nnnotie<‘d hv tlu' authorities. In the shallow 
waters lound llu* islands an* heils of a mollusc 
ealh'd irorhtis TurlxK a Iruiiful sour(‘t^ of pearls, 
Biiur lo 1930. ral years. (*nterprjsiug 

Japan(‘se had scoured ihe area in light vessels 
from Singa|)o?(\ har\esl(*fi the* molluscs and 
r(*turncd with iheii i)oats full ol shells which 
w’fM'e capable '(d making veiy allraetiv'c mother- 
of-[)cail ornamenK and <»lher ailieles of beauty 
sold at fanev pric<*s. J he intruders were scared 
or prevented from carrying on their business by 
imposition or threat ol imposilioFi of ticw laxe.s 
and the venture h'll through without being 
taken up hv the Indians. The possibilities are 
there; the vista has been opened but there is 
scarce!) any one lo follow' the line. Moreover, 
a comparative lack of knowledge in thi.s line has 
betm something like a hurdle to the Indians. : 

The coral reefs extending over several miles 



from the coast have not been fully utilised and 
it is quite possible to make a more profitable 
use of the coral beds than at present, provided 
special research is conducted seriously by all 
those who mean business. It cannot give big 
dividends but if it is accepted that some sort of 
medium or small industries sliould be there, 
then here is one such. 

In Deccjiibcr last (1900), one out of the 
many ,cxc*ur(ionisls in the Indian waters round 
the Andamans was a group of Chinese found 
engaged what looked like fishing in tw^o trawlers 
of a peculiar type very suitable for long cruis¬ 
ing. When intercepted, rather a very rare 
occasion for the Indian watchers in those 
areas, they disclosed that the coasts of the islands 
extending to a few miles into the sea are very 
rich in lish population and their labours have 
been paid in very big catches from time to 
time. Whether these men were really catching 
fishes, the denizens of the seas, or diplomatic 
tit-bits, it is rather dillicull for lay men to say. 
But it is clear from w'hat subsequently happened 
that they" were out to ‘fish in troubled waters’ 
inasmuch as tlicir vessels were confiscated by 
the Government of India and the crew sent to 
prison for a short period. Perliaps a formal 
protest has also been sent to our Chiiii-bhai for 
tlieir act of doubtful intent. 

For many years past the islands have been 
surveyed fur geological wealth and half-hearted 
and hailing work of prospecting has been carried 
on according to the whims and caprices of the 
powers that be. Recent exploration for oil has 
revealed “interesting prospects” and some zest 
has been put into the minds of the workers 
engaged for the purpose. It is surmised that the 
efforts are likely to meet with an amount of 
success because the survey party have been able 
to strike some structures which call for more 
intensive and intelligent follow up work. After 
the preliminaries have been gone through it was 
proposed to extend llie operations for exploration 
of oil. It is expected that the regional mapping that 
has been hitherto done would be very helpful in 
suggesting the location of minerals other than 
oil. Moreover, the year 1959-60 discloses a 
systematic work which might prove to be of 
tangible benefit. 

Special attention is now being paid towards 
plantation connected with rubber, w^hich has evoked 
high expectations. Only recently about 10,000 
acres in Kalchal Islands of the central Nicobar 


group and about 3,500 acres in Rutland Islatid 
of the Andaman group have been found suitable 
for rubber cultivation. Usually such exploratory 
operations are allowed to be wasted for the very 
simple reason that the succeeding steps ate 
seldom undertaken. Any way, it is desirable that 
prompt steps are taken to implement the 
recommendations of the committee entrusted with 
the work of explorations of the possibilities of 
extending rubber and other plantations in the 
several islands. * 

The possiblity of improving the yield of 
the present agricultural products is quite bright. 
There is plenty of suitable land and the paucity 
of labour will diminish with the influx of a larger 
number of men drawn from outside. It hay 
never been suggested anywhere that there is no 
further scope for rehabilitation of refugees in 
the Great Andamans. Moreover, there are a 
large number of other islands which might 
absorb a good number of willing immigrants. All 
that groAv, some of which have been mentioned 
already, if properly developed are likely to 
enjoy an export market like that of copra and 
cocuanut producis. Tlie chances of pineapple, 
carried but extensively, as a planlalion seem to bo 
brighter than other vegetable products and they 
should be brought to the standard of Hawaii. 
Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, that have to 
depemd a lot on pineapple plantations. 

Reclamation of land is going on at a rapid 
pace and it is likely that destruction of trees 
will I)e quicker than before. Afforestation should 
be taken up simultaneously; otherwise the 
Andamans wdll lose most of its beauty and suffer 
a good deal in its economy. The thought of 
^growing more bamboo suggests itself to one’s 
mind irresistibly. It grows luxuriantly is some 
islands and experiments ‘a^e better conductedj 
in the neighbouring ones which so far have 
shown no hostility to the ‘big gras8\ 

There is not much scope for very many 
industries, large or smail, to grow but that dot*^ 
not mean that efforts should relax. 

The one foreboding that haunts a casual 
traveller to the Andamans is the future of the 
Adivasis, the indigenous people who have with¬ 
stood the onslaughts of time for how many 
centuries one does not know. Their population 
is on the decline. They have not yet established, 
with the exception of a very few, many contacts 
with the ‘invaders* to their lands. The toitch of 
civilisation has accelerated their rate of decay and 


the only conclusion that points its finger to the But the gateway is closely guarded 
future is their complete extinction, a future that Chief Commissioner (I don’t otcourse talk of 
is not distanced by any long period. That would Shri Bholanath Maheswari or Shri Rajawade. 
he an evil day for India, an independent State personally J who, without there being hny cattsO’ 
on the face of the earth, which allows certain of of emergency, controls the ingress of visitors 
its races to disappear. Let us hope that some from a distance of 740 or 780 miles away frOui 
miracle would happen that might help preserve the mainland. The steamship Company is quite 
lliese people in their pristine way of life ensuring helpless to the citizens of a free India to provide 
them more health, a greater longevity and a them with a passage unless there is ‘permission’ 
normal growth of population. from the Arbiter of the Island Region. Without' 

The modern amenities of electricity, assigning any reason whatsoever the Lord of a' 
abundant water supply, wide, clean lighted roads, small btale within the State (of India) can 
(tublic transport, sea-side resort, cultural asso- cancel any favour previously granted by him and 
t lalions, cosmopolitan character of inhabitants, the most careful arrangements for journey are 
(tuning from all parts of India,—a fusion of set at nought when the time for purchasing a 
traits of many creeds and races,—freedom from ticket has drawn near, a maximum of three days 
leligious bickerings and breaking of heads, before the vessel is sclteduled to start. Perhaps 
comparative absence of petty thefts and highway it simply may be due to repugnance to his adminis* 
trangsterism, plenty of work, cheap Miedical aid, trative convenience. 

bank, schools, parks and playgrounds, strands Is it not possible to authorise the shipping 
and ‘drives’ on the beach combined with the concern, provided the formalities of quarantine 
nature’s most prolific and elegant form, make have been gone through, to issue tickets accord- 
Subhas Dwip a pleasant retiring place for the ing to the available accommodation in a parti- 
l areworn travellers of the modern cities. ‘Far cular trip ? Please do not put obstacles in the 
frr.m the madding crowd’s ignoble strife’ the way of those who somehow manage to undertake 
‘sister tenants of the middle deep’ provide a the pilgrimage to the Holy land sanctified by the 
resort for ennobling thoughts about the greatness blood of the martyrs and honoured by the 
of nature as a balm to shattered nerves and a iirst planting of the National Flag of Independent 
baven for distracted mind. India on its soiL 
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THE FIRST MECHANISED IRON MINE OF INDIA BUILT 
WITH SOVIET ASSISTANCE 

By TARUN'CHATTERJEE 

Filaborating the foreign policy of a future day has been marked on October 31, this 
Socialist Russia, Lenin said in 1916, year raising Lenin’s behest to a new height 
that the socialist state would render dis- of success. 

interested assistance to the peoples of the On this day, in the emerald green lap 
colonial East. “We consider it our duly and of the Rajhara ranges of Madhya Pradesh, 
our interest”, he wrote, “to do this”. This the first mechanised iron-ore mine of India 
behest of Lenin has found concrete shape throbbed into life. It is the first of its kind 
in hundreds of key industrial undertakings in India, the biggest of its kind in the big- 
built with Soviet credit and technical gest continent of the awakened East. And 
assistance in India, Indonesia, Burma, it will have the fortune to feed its elder, the 
Afghanistan, Egypt and other colonial Bhilai plant, also the best steel plant in 
countries which have won their political India, erected with the assistance of our 
freedom recently. Soviet brothers. On the same day Bhilai 

In India after the erection of the Bhilai was officially linked with its fountain-head 
rnetallurgical plant, the first offspring of of ore by a newly laid railway. 

Indo-Soviet co-operation, a new red-letter Naturally inquisitive as every jottnialist ‘ 
8 ... 
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is, who feels happy with every step of 
his motherland towards progress, I craved 
to be on the spot to see the inauguration of 
the mine. I approached Mr. Lobotsky the 
Soviet assistant chief engineer for trans¬ 
port. His response was warm. He arranged 
for my journey with a Russian engineer 
in his jeep. We were to start before sun¬ 
rise. 



General view of the Rajhara Mine 
Photo ; T. Chatterjee 


Dawn broke in on the silvery gray rib¬ 
bon of our motor highway, embetlded in an 
undulated brown land, interspersed with 
narrow strips of green fields, toppling with 
ripe paddy stocks merrily waving in the 
cool morning breeze. Though according to 
calender it was the eve of winter, the sky 
was ablaze in crimson and purple hues. Our 
jeep cut through narrow strips of heol-de-p 
waters bubbling over small boulders. Hill- 
streams they were. The distant hills loomed 
into view. 

This was the region of the Rajhara hills, 
the ‘stone-box’ of Madhya Pradesh so to 
say, a magic stone-box in which were hid¬ 
den till yesterday, the untold riches un¬ 
tapped as long as we were under the heels 
of the “Empire on which the sun never set!” 
Today the sun is not so kind to the Empire. 
The dusk of the British Empire is now 
transforming itself into the dawn of free¬ 
dom over the ancient orient, awakening 
age-long slumber, galvanising 
the East wind to prevail over the West 
I greeted the smiling sun. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1961 
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The green hills were mow clearly 
visible. From the very thick of the green 
thicket, mushroomed corrogated sheds and 
conveyors. The past rubbing shoulders 
with the future, one might say. This area, 
previously devoid of habitation, is npw 
humming with activity, 

I felt I should leave the cas and climb 
the hill on foot. A low-landerfthat I am, 
any hill even a 2,000 feet elevation as the 
Rajhara is, burdens me with emotion. I 
perspired up and up, stood still, and looked 
around the wild play of nature. Every 
100 feet compensated for the lack of variety 
we are faced in our day to day life in the 
fiat plains. 

A small brown valley just at the neck 
of the hill, cleared of the trees and bushes. 
Here was the mine-head linked with the 
plain below by the serpentine diesel elec¬ 
tric steel track. 

An open space gaily festooned. Villa¬ 
gers, tribal people with local colourful 
dress, smiling women with flower ear-rings 
and wild flowers on their jet-black hair, 
sophisticated personalities with European 
dress, the Indians and the Russians, all 
mixed and mingled into an eagerly await¬ 
ing crowd. 

A siren resounded over the hills, a 
dynamite blast rid the sky asunder. The 
salvo greeted the Railway Minister of India, 
Shree Jagjiban Ram, when he alighted from 
the Soviet diesel-locomotive which blew the 
siren. The minister was accompanied by 
the Soviet Chief Engineer of the Bhilai 
Steel Project, Mr. Goldin, the General 
Manager, Mr. N. C. Shreevastava and other 
leading personalities of the project. With 
a “Namaste” to everybody they went up 
the improvised rostrum overlooldng a clay 
model of the mine. The General Manager, 
Mr. Shreevastava, taking the floor gave the 
audience a broad outline of the highly 
mechanised mine built with unconditional 
Soviet assistance and its immense signifi¬ 
cance for the second birth of India’s iron- 
history. Second birth no doubt, because our 
country before the British conquest had a 
glorious metaUurgical history. Sir Thomas 
Holland, C|^{\irnum of the Indian Industrial 







ommission (1908) wrote in his report 
tied “The mineral resources of India”: 

“The high quality of native made iron 
re, the early anticipation of the processes 
()W employed in Europe for the manufac- 

jre of high-class steel,..gave India at 

tie time a prominent position in the 
letallurgical world”. 

The admission is from the mouth of a 
ritish spokesman. What about our mineral 
/ealth ? US spokesmen try to convince 
iG world that US ‘aid’ to India is greatly 
clping us towards economic progress. But 
/hy then the USA has so far meticulously 
efrained from rendering any help to us 
1 building our industrial foundation ? Do 
/e lack in mineral wealth ? The answer 
(> this question was provided by her own 
Technical Mission” which visited India in 
942. Page 24 of the Mission’s Report has 
his to say: 

“The reserves of iron ore in India are 
robably the largest in the world and arc 
uperior in Quality to those of any other 

oimtry.There are important deposits 

n the Rajhara hills, estimated to contain 
.1 million tons of ore with 65.5% iron 
■(intent,’* 

The estimate is of course grossly wrong 
x-cause below the surface of the 4 mile- 
ong Raihara hills lie stored 114 million 
ons of iron ore. Anvway in spite of the 
^iro.specting of the Rajhara ore and the MP 
.on] mines (according to the estimate of 
he US Mission these mines have 17 billion 
ons of coal reserve) no offer of technical 
leln came from the USA, after India’s libe- 
ation, to tap these resources for erecting a 
lafional metallurgical industry. Our erst- 
vhile rulers too kept the report of the 
t-IS Mission strictly secret because their 
niofive was to turn our country into the 
argest agricultural farm of England. Con- 
C'&sing this vile aim L.C.A. Knowles, an 
Xpert in empire economics wrote in 1924 
in his book “Economic development of the 
n/erseas empire”: 

"The importance of India to England 
• • -lies in the fact that India supplied some 
af the essential raw materials... .and at 
*he same time afforded a growing market 
for English manufactiires of iron....”. 


‘ Such has been the Anglo-AmencM 
policy towards India before our independ¬ 
ence and after. No technical assistance 
came from them until the USSR offered 
such assistance to us under generous terms 
and without any strings. Then and then 
only the imperialists smelt danger and 
very reluctantly agreed to come concessions 
and assistance in the industrialisation of our 
country. 



Iron ore extracted from the mechanised mine 
being smelted in a blast furnace of Bhilai 

Photo : T. Chatterjee 


The Soviet aid to our industrialisation 
takes into account all side.s of the problem 
including training locally technical cadres. 
A modern mechanised and automated 
metallurgical plant cannot achieve full pro¬ 
ductivity if the method of extraction of ore 
and other raw materials are not modernised. 
So in the protect of the Bhilai plant was 
incorporated plans for mechanising the ore 
mine at Rajhara and the lime-stone mine 
at Nandini. The remaining supply base, 
that is the coal mines of Korba and other 
places will also be mechanised when an¬ 
other huge plant will take its shane in 
Durgapur for manufacturing coal-mining 
eauipment. The construction of this new 
joint Indo-Soviet enterprise has already 
started simultaneously with another heavy 
machinery plant at Ranchi in which three 
countries are taking part: India, the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia. No parallel can b® 
found of such an all-embracing unreserved 
friendly assistance either in the British pro¬ 
ject at Dtirgapur or the West German one 
at Rourkella. 
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rho IVIoclianiscd ore crusher 

Photo : T. Chalterjee 

Lot us come back to Raihara. The 
quarries hero are open cut, who^e till ves- 
terdav, float ore was b'’in£T raised bv manual 
labour. It was an arduous task. The sup' 
ply of ore fell short of the demand of even 

two blast furnaces now oporafiny in 
Bhilai. What would happen when the 
third blast furnace starts operation ? With¬ 
out mechanisation of mine lahnur, the nm- 
diKjtion ta»-'fots of the Bhilai nV>n+ ^ohich 
are one million tons of steel nnd .?00 OOf) tons 
of ^i«j iron cannot be fulfilled, let alone the 
farpot of 3.5 million tons of steel ner annum 
onvisaced after the exnansinn of the niant 
hv tvm more blast furnaces with hiebm' 
canacitv. For 3 blast furnaces workinrr full 
car\f»oitv, 2.5 million tons of iron ore is re- 
nnired every vear. For 5 furnaces tbo 
dernand would be 5 million tovis. The 
meehflnjsed mine as it is nov^ will sunnlv 
to Bhilai 7.000 tons of ore d•^^b^ i o., about 
3 5 million tons a vear, sufficient for tbo 
plant without extension. Tn future the 
mine too will have to be exo'^nded to rai'^e 
the annual omduction to 5 million tons. In 
that ease with the annual oonsumntjon of 
5 million tons of ore the Raihara doposi*' 

; will last a little less than 23 years. 

On the basis^ of a blue print, desicned two 
years a«»o at the Minina Desicninjf Bureau 
of the Bhilai plant itself, by the Indian and 
Soviet designers, the USSR supply 2,700 tons 


of machinery for erecting the 
mine. Mr. Shreevastava said 
that the machinery includ¬ 
ed power-shovels, a primary 
and a secondary crusher for 
the power-crushing plant and 
the screening plant. A 60-' 
mile long high-voltage trans¬ 
mission line feeds power to 
the mine from the fower 
station at Korba. The Gene¬ 
ral Manager informed U5 that 
the mechanisation of the 
mine would cost 9 crores. 

With a proud voice Mr. 
Shreevastava said that so far 
1,400.000 tons of ore was deli¬ 
vered to Bhilai by manual 
labour, the total value of 
which is R?. 48 lakhs. In the 
same period the railways earned from the 
Bhilai project as freight charge;, for incom¬ 
ing ore and outgoing finished products, 6 
crores of Rupees. 

Mr. Shreevastava was also very glad 
to speak about the prospects of new employ¬ 
ments and improved standards of living of 
the workers promised by the Bhilai proiect 
of which the Raihara and Nandini mines 
arc but parts and parcels. About a thousand 
local persons found employment in the con¬ 
struction of the mine and the mine will 
offer direct employment to 2,000 persons and 
more indirect employment in the ancillary 
industries. 

The General Manager specially com¬ 
mended the unstinted hard labour invested 
by the Soviet engineers and technical per¬ 
sonnel in the construction and exploitation 
of the mine. He expressed his profound 
satisfaction with the cent per cent under¬ 
standing which the Soviet and the Indian 
engineers and workers evinced during all 
stages of this difficult task. The same 
sentiment was expressed by Mr. Goldin, the 
chief engineer. 

With the coming into being of these 
shrines of Indo-Soviet friendship in India, 
the railways too have changed their charac¬ 
ter. The railways laid in India bv the 
English millocracy “with the exclusiye. 
view of extracting at diminished expenses 
raw materials for their manufa^u^^’^. 
(“Future, results of British rale in Ihdii”-- 





A Soviet mechanised shovel loading crushed ore 
on the Railway wagons 

Photo : T. Cbs terjeo 


Time to depart. Lookiinf; badrifri^^ 
from the jeep, the whole hilly paiiotani|* 
looked like a painter’s canvas. The installa^j 
tion of the mechanised mine on the slope <^| 
the Raihara, the expanse of the indu8triit|^ 
township at its feet with hundreds of neaf?; 
cottages equinped with all modern facilities i 
with a new 30-bed hospital and with a maA^, 
made lake, has changed the landscaper 
beyond recognition. And the people have; 
awakened for ever from their age-long,*^ 
rural lethargy and, stepped into the dawp - 
of a reiuvenated industrial and disciplined ’ 
India dreamed by Prime Minister Nehru , 
who stressed in an article in the “Industrial 
India Annual” that without industrialisa-*, 
tion, “we shall remain dependent on others.” 


K. Marx) are as envisaged 
by Marx, now playing a new 
role in the new advance of 
the Indian people after their 
political liberation from im¬ 
perialist rule. And the new 
Rajhara-Bhilai Steel track 
has taken a lead in this res¬ 
pect by inscribing a glorious 
page in the steel-history of 
new India. We, as minister 
Mr. Jagjiban Ram stated a' 
the inauguration ceremony of 
the mechanised mine, suffe- 
from shortage of railway 
lines and sleepers in these 
vital links in our communi¬ 
cation chain. Steel, more 
steel for this age of steel, for 


Had Tagore been alive today the' 



The Conveyors overlooking at township 
Photo ; T. Chatterjee 


this age of machines, such * 

is the demand of time, he said. Yes, Rajhara “despair” which Rabindranath expressed in 


accepts the challenge and supply the rail his essay “India as it is and as it might b^” , 
and structural mill of Bhilai, inaugurated by seeing “the chronic want of food and^' 


by Prime Minister Nehru, with ore for water-the all-pervading spirit of depress 

manufacturing for the Indian rail wavs per sion. ...in our villages” would undoubtedly.^ 
annum 110000 tons of tracks and 90000 tons have melted away at this confluence of Indc^l 
of sleepers. Such is the logic of events. Soviet. Friendship. 











THE CONGO STORY 

10. Towards A Settlement 

By CHANAKYA SEN 


The impending reconvening of the 15th 
session of the United Nations Assembly had 
lent a climate of urgency to the Security 
Council’s meeting in February at which the 
Council, for the first time, gave a mandate 
to the Secretary-General to u-e force in the 
Congo to prevent civil war. That resolution, 
as noted, was adopted on February 21, and 
the U. N. Assembly session was to begin in 
the third week of March. Members of the 
Security Council knew that the murder of 
Lumumba had shocked Afro-Asian peoples 
and that there would be serious reper¬ 
cussions at the U.N. session if no determined 
effort was made to arrest the rot in the 
Congo. 

The difficulties of implementing the 
resolution were many. The'Ncw York Times 
quoted an American correspondent in the 
Congo on March 12 as saying, “Far from 
applying its new mandate the U.N. force is 
having trouble holding on to its old one.” 

The first difficulty was the bitter 
opposition of the Congolese factions which 
interpreted the Council’s resolution as an 
authorization to disarm them. The second 
maior difficulty was the lack of complete 
agreement among U. N. members them¬ 
selves as to how the new mandate was to 
be applied. 

Mr. Hammarskioeld was reluctant to 
use force and the Congolese factions were 
readv to take the fullest advantage of this 
reluctance. 

In the two or three weeks following the 
adoption of the Security Council resolution, 
the U. N. Command entered into protracted 
negotiations with Kasavubu for reoccupa¬ 
tion of the vital river port of Matadi. As if 
to test the U. N. Command on its ability and 
will to implement the resolution, Mobutu’s 
troops had suddenly swooned down upon 
Sudanese soldiers of the U.N. Command, 
disarmed them and driven them out of the 
port. During the negotiations Kasavubu 
'raised a series of drastic conditions for 


allowing U. N. troops to re-enter Matadi. 
One of these was that the Congolese Arm^ 
be given a say in the occupation of all 
strategic points in the Congo and that all 
U. N. troop movements be subject to Congo¬ 
lese control, 

Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal rejected these 
demands and advised the U. N. Command 
to use force to reoccupy Matadi. This sug¬ 
gestion, however, did not find favour in 
New York and Mr. Dayal was recalled to 
U.N. headquarters for consultations, 

As' the U.N. Assembly was re-assembl¬ 
ing in New York to take up the unfinished 
work of the 15th session, pro-Western 
leaders of the Congo gathered at Tanana¬ 
rive, in the Republic of Malagasy, to evolve 
their own solution of the Congo problem. 
Among those who attended the meeting, 
Tshomhe of Katanga was the most tower¬ 
ing personality. With Lumumba dead, he 
was supreme not only in Katanga but in 
the whole country. Tshombe conferred 
with Kasavubu, Kalonii and other leaders 
and a series of resolutions were adopted as 
a result of their talks. 

As brieflv noted, these resolutions 
warned the United Nations of the grim 
conseauences of implementing the Secu¬ 
rity Council resolution of February 21. and 
strongly protested against the arrival of 
Indian trooPs in the Congo to serve under 
the U. N. Command. 

The leaders resolved that Congo should 
be a Confederation of semi-independent 
States, with a loose Centre looking after a 
limited number of subjects. Neither the 
composition of the Confederation, nor the 
powers of the Centre, nor the number and 
demarcation of constituent States could be 
agreed upon; these were left for future 
discussion. 

A triumphant Tshombe returned to 
Elisabethville, exuding an air of complete 
self-confidence. His only difficulty was 
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that his authority did not extend beyond 
the province of Katanga, but Tshombe de¬ 
clared, "If they (other Congolese leaders) 
hold four-fifths of Congo, I hold four-fifths 
of the Congo’s revenue.” Tshombe stepped 
up reorganization of his armed forces un¬ 
der Belgian officers and invited a fresh 
quota of Belgian “advisers”. 

The U. N. session witnessed a repeti¬ 
tion of the acrimony and passion that had 
come to be associated with the Congo issue. 
The only leader of some stature to addres.s 
the session was President Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana. In fact. Dr. Nkrumah delayed 
his departure for London to attend the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ confer¬ 
ence in order to be able to speak before 
the U.N. Assembly. In his speech he pro¬ 
posed reorganization of ihe U. N. Com¬ 
mand in the Congo into a "primarily 
African” force to carry out reorganization 
of the Congolese troops and establish condi¬ 
tions for reconvening Parliament to pro¬ 
vide a unified Government. After his 
speech the Ghana President conferred with 
President Kennedy in Washington. The 
U.S. Government noted the modified tenor 
of Nkrumah’s proposal; He had modified 
to "primarily African” his earlier demand 
for an all-African U.N. Command in the 
Congo. But, in any case, this proposal had 
no chance of being accepted. 

The resolutions which were finally 
adopted by the General Assembly on the 
Congo made a settlement of the problem 
more, and not less, difficult. All attempts 
to provide a time-limit for foreign military 
withdrawal or for convening Parliament 
were defeated. The resolution which was 
adopted once again called for the with¬ 
drawal of Belgian troops and other person¬ 
nel, but a clause providing for “necessary 
action”, should the withdrawal not take 
place before a proposed deadline, failed to 
get a two-thirds majority. The resolution 
amounted to a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld as it specifically stated 
that its provisions were to be implemented 
“by the Secretary-General”. This portion 
of the resolution got eighty-three votes. 
Only the Communist bloc countries oppos¬ 
ed. There were five abstentions. 

In all, however, three resolutions were 


adopted; The first was an amended Afro^' ^ 
Asian resolution calling for completQ;|| 
Belgian withdrawal and asking all States^^ 
“to exert their influence and extend their 
co-operation” to bring this about. Belgian J 
“non-compliance” with previous withdrawal^ 
demands by the Assembly and the Security' 
Council was “regretted.” The second re«»,i 
solution, again an Afro-Asian one, asked:'; 
the Congolese authorities to resolve their,? 
differences by peaceful means, and set up-f, 
a seven-nation Commission of conciliation 
to assist them towards this end. The '' 
members of the new Commission were to 
be designated by the Assembly President,' 
Frederick Boland, of Ireland, The resolu¬ 
tion also asked the Secretary-General to 
take effective measures to prevent the re- 
introduction of military equipment into 
Congo, and called for the immediate release 
of political prisoners, the prompt conven¬ 
ing of Parliament under U.N. guarantees of 
safe conduct and security for Members. 
The third was a four-power resolution set- 
ing up a commission to conduct an im¬ 
partial investigation of the deaths of 
Lumumba and his two colleagues. This, 
too, was an Afro-Asian move. The mem¬ 
bers of the Commission were to be selected 
from Togo, Ethiopia, Burma and Mexico. 

The need to adopt the second resolu¬ 
tion arose because of differences between 
African countries themselves over the re¬ 
commendations of the Conciliation Com- - 
mission which had visited the Congo 
earlier. Several countries had resigned 
from this body and its members were not , 
allowed to meet Mr, Lumumba while he 
was still in prison. The Commission was 
headed by a Nigerian and its recommend- 
ations were not unanimous. The majority ] 
of the remaining members, however, had;, 
felt that the Congo could survive only aa 
a federation or confederation and that the; 
Central Government headed by Kasavubu 
and Ileo provided a working nucleus which 
could be developed as a basis for the future, 
constitutional structure. This recommend¬ 
ation was repudiated by the Casablanca 
group of African powers. 

The Congo had held the world stage-', 
for too long a period—nine months. In a 
world constantly caught in political ex- 
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plosions, this Was toor^Emg a time to give to 
a single problem. , By April, therefore, the 
dynamics of the cold war pushed the 
Congo. out of the world’s gaze. Other 
problemiy intervened. The United States 
and the Soviet Union, or rather China, 
stood at the brink of a conflict over Laos, 
and there was a hectic attempt by countries 
like Great Britain and India to exalt the 
Laos problem to an international issue to 
be settled by negotiations. In Cuba, the 
United States was involved in one of the 
worst fiascos in its history, a fiasco which 
shocked and bewildered millions of 
Americans and gave American prestige in 
the world a severe blow. An Army in¬ 
surrection in Algeria threatened the exist¬ 
ence of the Fifth Republic for a couple of 
days. The cumulative results of these new 
explosions was to push the Congo problem 
to the background. 

The United States Government had 
now come to the conclusion that a settle¬ 
ment of the Congo problem had to be work¬ 
ed out rather quickly. Conditions were 
somewhat favourable. The African States 
stood divided between the pro-Western 
group led by Nigeria and Tunisia and the 
rigidly anti-colonial group led by Ghana 
and the United Arab Republic. International 
opinion was getting tired of the Congo 
problem. In the Congo itself, Kasavubu 
was suddenly prepared to play ball with 
the United Nations. He as well as Mobutu 
entered an agreement with the U.N. Com¬ 
mand in April the result of which unfold¬ 
ed itself with dramatic suddenness in the 
course of a couple of weeks. 

Towards the end of April a marathon 
“"palavar”, the African equivalent of 
parley, began in Coquilhatville, in Equa- 
teur province. On the surface it was a 
follow-up of the Tananarive conference. 
Tshombe was among those who attended; 
it was his first visit to Leopoldville since 
he had declared Katanga’s independence in 
July, 1960. Kasavubu presided and among 
others present were Kalonji of Kasai, 
Mobutu, and a host of other less known 
political leaders. 

The conference went on with the ap¬ 
proval of the U.N. Command and on the 
surface it looked like an apparently end¬ 


less search for solutions ever eluding^ 
Behind the scenes, however, there was an 
unceaving move towa'rds confrontations. 
Tshombe, annoyed with Kasavubu’s agree¬ 
ment with the U.N. Command, wanted it 
to be scrapped. He even gave an ultimatum 
to Kasavubu to renounce the agreement, 
but Kasavubu not only ignored the*ulti¬ 
matum but agreed to allow U.N. troops to 
return to Matadi. Tshombe who was now 
supremely self-confident, walked out of the 
conference on the afternoon of April 25 
and announced that he would stay 
away until he had satisfaction. He 
waited full twenty-four hours, but satis¬ 
faction was still not forthcoming. On 
April he and his aides drove to the air¬ 
port to return to Elisabethvillo. To their 
surprise they found the airfield guarded by 
Mobutu’s troops. The soldiers halted 
Tshombe’s car and put him under arrest. 
They blocked the airport to prevent all 
the other participants in the conference 
from leaving until they reached a settle¬ 
ment. Tshombe stayed at the airport for 
two days and then went back to Coquilhat¬ 
ville but did not take part in the confer¬ 
ence. The conference proceeded without 
him. His arrest and detention had U.N. 
approval. 

Tshombe realized too late that he had 
overplayed his hand. He was so confid¬ 
ent of his supremacy that he had no hesi¬ 
tation to come to the conference which ho 
thought he would easily dominate. He 
was unware of the conspiracy that had 
been worked out behind his back. It was 
evident that Kasavubu and Mobutu in 
their action against Tshombe enjoyed the 
tacit support not only of the U.N. Com¬ 
mand but also of the United States. This 
one show of determination brought 
Tshombe down in no time. He languished 
in house-arrest in Leopoldville for about 
three months. At first his Government in 
Katanga fretted and fumed. Belgiuni made 
a protest. There was a feeble gesture of 
sympathy for Tshombe in official circles in 
London, But the United States had now 
firmly made up its mind that Kasavubu, 
and not Tshombe, was “our man in 
Havana”. If Tshombe was the main ob¬ 
stacle to an agreement between Congolese 
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leaders and the U.N. Command, he had to 
be softened up. It took the U.N. Command 
nothing more spectacular to soften up 
Tshombe than to allow him to languish 
under house arrest for three months. 
Such were the foundations of the strength 
of this “strong” man of Katanga. 

The months of May and June saw a 
series of agreements between Kasavubu 
and his supporters and the U.N. Command. 
Even more important was the agreement 
reached in June between a delegation from 
Stanleyville and the Government of Kasa¬ 
vubu. The Stanleyville regime under 
Gizenga had kept out of the Coquilhat- 
villo conference as it had boycotted the 
earlier conference of Congolese leaders in 
Malagasy. The powers concerned had re¬ 
alised that unless there was an agreement 
between Leopoldville and Stanleyville, 
there could be no solution to the Congo 
problem. The Stanleyville regime not only 
enjoyed the diplomatic recognition of more 
than a dozen countries of the world, it 
controlled about more than halt of the 
Congo’s territory and had survived all the 
predictions of Western corre.spondents that 
its fall was impending, that its leaders were 
constantly at loggeiheads and its exchequer 
was empty. The Stanleyville Government 
was apparently getting supplies of arms 
and finance from foreign sources. 

The agreement which was arrived at 
between Stanleyville and Leopoldvilie 
marked an important chapter in the Congo’s 
troubled history. It was agreed that there 
should bo a coalition Government in the 
Congo and that Parliament would meet as 
early as possible to settle the political 
criiis and to write a new constitution. It 
would reassemble in the University build- 
mg eight miles from Leopoldville under 
full U.N. protection. The maintenance of 
law and order in the Leopoldville area 
would be taken over by U.N. troops, while 
Congolese soldiers would be disarmed dur¬ 
ing the session of Paidiament. The two 
most important clauses of the agreement 
declared that the Congo should be rid of 
foreign interference of any kind and that 
the Congolese people themselves should 
work out a solution of their problems. 
With Tshombe out of the scene and with 
9 


this welcome agreement signed between 
the two opposing factions, the Congo prob¬ 
lem came nearer to a settlement than ever 
before since independence. It was not a 
settlement which the more articulate 
.Afro—Asian nations completely favouretl, 
but it was perhaps the best that could be 
obtained in the circumstances. 

Towards the end of June, Tshombe was 
leleased and allowed to return to Elisabeth- 
ville. He had been coerced into an agree¬ 
ment with the Leopoldville authorities and 
his parting words were sweet reasonable¬ 
ness. But no sooner had he returned to 
his provincial capital than he went back 
on the whole understanding and reverted 
to his old position of recalcitrance. He 
adopted a policy of stalling. He began to 
criticize the Leopoldville Government as 
a weak regime of opportunist people, and, 
for a while, tried to wean General 
Mobutu away from President Kasavubu. 
The General probably found his own 
position rather shaky, anticipating a 
challenge to his leadership of the army 
from General Lundula who had been 
basking all the time in Stanleyville. 
Mobutu made a trip to Elisabethville in 
July and, after his talks with Tshombe, 
left some of his army officers to negotiate 
integration of the Katanga armed forces 
with the Congolese National Army. 

Tshombe refused to send the Katanga 
Deputies to attend the national Parlia- . 
ment’s session and asked for a conference 
of Congolese leaders either in Katanga or 
outside the Congo to settle all differences. 
He was obviously aiming at securing 
acceptance for his own idea of a confederal 
constitution. For a while he even tried 
blackmail, threatening to sign an agree¬ 
ment with the Communist countries if the.;; 
requested volume of help were not forth-'f- 
coming from the Western powers. Emis- ' 
saries were sent to Brussels and Paris; an V 
effort was made to secure the moral sup¬ 
port of the British Government. All this, 
however, failed and Tshombe realized, 
that he was becoming, for the first time, , 
seriously isolated from his erstwhile ^ 
patrons. 

Other far greater international pro¬ 
blems intervened in July to overshadow • 
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Ihe importance of th^ir^'^ngo, Berlin—the 
German problem, iof example. The West¬ 
ern powers wore anxious to restore some 
kind of nornialcy in the Congo ; time was 
proving to be politically costly, and the 
enorj')oa3 costs of the U. N, operations in 
the Congo wore proving unmanageable, 
-^'he bulk of this cost was being borne by 
^ the United Slates and it was obviously a 
strain on America’s economy. 

For more than eight weeks Parliament 
could not begin its session, although some 
Deputies arrived in Leopoldville and a. 
scries of back-stage negotiations started. 
Then towards the end of July the session 
began under U.N. protection ; the majority 
of the Katanga Deputies did not attend, 
although some from Northern Katanga, 
an area hostile to Tshombe’s rule, parti¬ 
cipated. From Stanleyville came the 
Lumumbist Deputies and at the beginning 
of August it was expected that Mr. 
Gizenga himself would come. It appeared 
that the Lumumbist Deputies controlled 
a majority in the Lower House, while in 
the Senate the political alignment was 
confused. The first task, as President 

• Kasavubu told the Deputies in his in¬ 
augural address, was to set up a Govern¬ 
ment of national unity. Towards the end 
of July Ileo resigned as Prime Minister to 
make way for a now coalition Govern¬ 
ment. At the time of writing, this Govern¬ 
ment had not yet been formed, but nego¬ 
tiations wei*e going on briskly and it 
appeared that cither a Lumumbist or a 
neutral leader, if one could be found, 
would head the Congo’s first national 
Government after the fall of Patrice 
Lumumba. 

Many of the prcblems would, however, 
continue, demanding the utmost ingenuity 
and resourcefulness for solution. The inte¬ 
gration of the various armed factions into 
a national army may prove to be the 
toughest problem; there i> always the 
fear of another ambitious military leader 
trying to spring a second coup d’etat. 
While Kasavubu’s stature as a national 
statesman definitely increased during th'e 
last few months, much would depend upon 

• his ability to co-operate with Gizenga. A 
hew constitution would have to be wfitten 


reconciling the need for a strong Centre 
and the strong regional pulls in favour of 
a loose federation. The year-old chaos and 
confusion left a trail of problems which 
would take time and a great deal of 
patient reconstruction -to be met. It was, 
important that a base had at long last 
been discovered on which to build# the 
future constitutional structure off the 
Congo. But it was only a base and the 
structure was yet to come. 

Even if Parliament succeeds in evolv¬ 
ing an agreed constitutional framework its 
implementation will raise a host of diffi¬ 
culties, of manpower, money and foreign 
assistance. If the Gizenga group succeeds 
in dominating the Government or even in 
influencing' it substantially, ideological 
conflicts may break out between the pro- 
Western and radical elements in the 
National Government. It is significant that 
in describing the followers of the late Mr. 
Lumumba, Western news agencies use the 
term ‘nationalists’. These ‘nationalists’ haJ 
survived at Stanleyville with a liberal 
patronage from the Casablanca group of 
powers as well as the Communist world ; 
when in power, they would certainly 
import into the Central Government the 
consequences of this patronage. 

The United Nations will have to re¬ 
main in the Congo for a long time if only 
to prevent a fresh outbreak of violence. 
It will be expected to render the harassed 
republic massive economic and technical 
assistance. 

The first task of the National Govern¬ 
ment will be to disengage the Congo from 
the cold war. It will be a difficult and 
painful process. 

The Congo will remain a warning to 
all African countries and to their present 
or former colonial masters against what 
can happen if independence does not rest 
on sure foundations. It will be a warning 
mostly to Portugal and to her Western 
allies. 

The consequences 'of the Congo have 
been traumatic for Africa and for the 
world. These consequences will remain 
for many years. The Congo has divided 
emergent Africa into two distinguishable 
camps. It has brought the cold war into 



'the very heart of Africa, The division of 
Africa into two ideological camps is a 
direct outcome of the intrusion of the cold 
war. There will now be an endless com¬ 
petition between African leaders for 
continental leadership and this may lead 
to new conflicts of minds, if not of 
armies. 

The Congo has brought many of the 
world powers to their first confrontation 
with the African reality. Neither the 
Soviet Union nor the United States, nor 
for that matter, India or the United Arab 
Republic, had a truly Africa policy before 
the Congo explosion. 

The United States has gone into 
Africa with a new responsibility. It took 
the brunt of the Congo problem on its 
own shoulders. It repeatedly threatened to 
intervene with armi if there was an inter¬ 
vention by the Soviet Union. It goes to 
American credit that such a situation has 
been avoided. The United States has suc- 
f.e''cled in bringing order out of the Congo 
chaos, although this order will take time 
to mature into stability. America will now 
be expected to give the Congo most of the 
ooonomic and technical assistance it needs. 
What is more important, the United States 
will have to evolve a more consistent 
Africa policy. It is already in the making. 
Without the Congo explosion the United 
States would never have denounced 
Portuguese colonialism in Angola. It was 
the grim example of the Congo which con¬ 
vinced the American Government that a 
repetition of this tragedy in Angola would 
be too costly a task for the “free” world. 
The Congo crisis also persuaded the 
American Government to take a more 
unequivocal stand on South Africa. It led 
the U.S. to a search of moderate states 
and statesmen in the African cointinent, 
men who were prepared to co-operate with 
the West even if their general world 
policy was one of non-alignment. The 
Congo helped the United States to re¬ 
appraise its attitude to neutrality. Washing¬ 
ton realized that it was important to keep 
the cold war out of Africa as far as possible 
and that this could be done , only on the 
basis of African neutrality in the cold war. 
This neutrality, however, did not mean 


non-co-operation wfB^^the West; pn 
other hand, neutrality'^xyvould have 
meaning for the West if it did not provldil^; 
for co-operation. The United States is noty!' 
prepared to do business with African'; 
neutral countries provided they do .|ipt/i 
turn too much to the Soviet Union fb 
economic, technical and military help. 

Before the Congo crisis, the Soviet; 
Union’s Africa policy was confined to a 
limited measure of economic co-operation, 
with a few of ihe newly independent , 
countries—Guinea, Morocco, Ethiopia and 
to a lesser extent, Ghana. The Congo 
brought the Soviet Union into the vortex 
of African affairs and gave the Soviet 
leadens a dramatic opportunity to pene¬ 
trate the darkne.-s of Africa. The balance- 
sheet in the Congo may be superficially 
favourable’ to the West, but the Soviets 
have reaped a rich harve.st. Withoid spend¬ 
ing a penny and sending one soldier, the 
Soviet Union has emerged as the counting 
which is prepared to go the whole hog in 
support of the extremist demands of 
African nationalism. The Congo problem 
has opened up for the Soviets great vistas 
of political and economic action in the 
African continent. Without the Congo 
crisis, the ideological and emotional colla¬ 
boration between the Soviet Union and 
the Casablanca powers could not have been 
possible. It was no mean Soviet victory if 
a man like Nkrumah could be dubbed pro- 
Communist by an American Secretary of 
Stale. The Congo gave a great impetus to 
Soviet preparations for a massive con¬ 
frontation with Africa, It gave a stimulus 
to African studies in the Soviet Union 
where several institutions are now work¬ 
ing to train Soviet diplomats and other ,,- 
personnel in African languages and to ■ 
give them an adequate background of ! 
African conditions. The renaming of the 
Peace and Friendship University in Mos¬ 
cow as Lumumba University was calculated 
to capture the sympathy of the voung 
people of Africa who in many African 
countries predominate and will be the 
determining human element in the years .• 
to come. The main issue in Africa in futures 
will be whether its poor and undeveloped , 
countries, plundered for centuries by the 
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West, will be able to solve the multitude 
of economic and political problems through 
democratic processes. The Soviet Union 
and the Communist bloc will, in the years' 
to come, descend upon the African mind 
in full force in order to wean it away for 
Communism. The Congo has introduced 
the great ideological and economic struggle 
of our times into Africa. It has opened up 
the continent to the age of the sputniks 
and astronauts. 

For India, also, the Congo has been i 
great lesson. It has taken this country deep 
into the African problem. Previously our 
knowledge of Africa was as poor as our 
approach to it was sentimental. Our diplo¬ 
macy was confined to a search for friend¬ 
ship with the emerging countries and a 
cautious, halting exploration of markets. 
We had sympathy for African nationalism 
without knowing how grim and acute the 
African struggle for freedom might be and 
how it could involve the whole world in its 
onward journey. The divi-:ion of Africa 
into two camps creates problems for us. 
We arc liable to be misunderstood by 
cither camp, whatever attitude wo mav 
take to specific African problems. The 
Congo has made us popular as well as un¬ 
popular in Africa. An insidious propaganda 
campaign has been let loose against us 
describing us as a power bent upon 
colonialism in Africa. India’s position is 
ell the more difficult because of the sizable 
Indian population in various parts of Africa 
which is yet to merge itself completely into 


the emerging political life of the different 
countries where they live. 

The basic difference between the 
political climates of Asia and Africa has 
been brought out by the Congo crisis. 
While Asian countries, with their ancient 
civilizations, have an inherent balance of 
mind, Africa is a seething cauldron. •Com¬ 
pared to Africa’s suffering, Asia’s political 
history of the last two centuries has been 
not extremely unpleasant. The West has 
not only exploited Africa, it has heaped 
in,suit and ignominy, hatred and violence 
on the African mind. The emergent 
African is not tempered by the mellow 
influence of an ancient civilization. He is 
far too passionate in his lust for liberty ; 
he is in a great hurry in his race for the 
status of manhood. He is angry. He hates 
as few Asians are capable of hating. Hte is 
violent. And he is just waking up to the 
many problems which stand between the 
end of his slavery and the beginning of his 
freedom. “Man’s history is waiting in 
patience for the triumph of the insulted 
man,” said Tagore. The African is the 
world’s' most insulted man. If history is 
waiting for his triumph, it is waiting for 
many shocks and convulsions. No country 
can be free from: these convulsions anS 
shocks. The historical importance of the 
Congo is that it has acquainted the world 
with the grim reality of the beginning ot 
the triumph of Africa’s insulted man. 

(Concluded) 




WBNTER 

By SITA DEVI 


A small townlet in West Bengal. You 
can call it a big village, if you want to. 
There are some amenities of a town life 
heie. There is electricity, for instance. 
Those who live in brick-built houses, are 
e.vempt now fi'om cleaning lantern chim¬ 
neys and filling the lanterns with kerosene. 

A youngman was sitting up in his bed 
in such a house. His face was somewhat 
distorted with anger. It was rather late, 
but as it was a holiday, he was in no hurry 

leave hi.^ bed. He had passed Ihe nig^t 
^''ithcllt much sleep. The cold was terrible 
this w’inter, and the quilt with which he 
liad to cover himself, was very old and 
hnn in many places. He could not protect 
him.iclf fully. It was useless complaining 
te his parents. They would at once begin 
to wail ab'Hit their horrible poverty. Bu^ 
-Jayanta knew very well, that there was no 
c;ui.se for such dire poverty. 

La.st night he had islept very little. 
And the cold would go on increasing for 
some time yet. It was the middle of 
January. So, there was full one month and 
a half of the cold .sea on to endure. 

Up to last night, he had supplemented 
the torn-quilt with a wrapper. This wrap¬ 
per had to sei'vc him in the daytime also, 
as a winter garment. So, he was rather 
loath to use it at night as a cover. But he 
had to. During the day, he folded it care¬ 
fully, and tried to take out the creases, 
using his hand as a flat iron. But he did not 
succeed too well. 

He sat on the bed for some minutes, 
then put down one foot gingerly to find out 
his slippers. Lord! They felt like twin 
pieces of ice. His face became still more 
^ngry, as he came out of his room, into the 
open varendah. A bucketful of water stood 
there. It wa> intended for washing the 
face of the members of the family. It used 
to lie uncovered, crows dipped their beaks 
into it and dogs sometimes drank out of it, 
Jayanta had protested loudly at this time 


and again. So, now it was covered with a 
wooden board. 

He wa.shed his face and re-entered his 
room. His younger sister Sarala brought 
his ten for him and some countrysweets. 
“You must take it without delay,” she said, 
“else it will get cold.” 

“Oh, let it be,” said Jayanta disdain¬ 
fully. “The tea is bad, tJiat it does not 
matter at all, whether it is hot or cold.” 

Sarala’s face became overcast. “You 
don’t seem to like anything that is prepar¬ 
ed at home,” she said, “But how can we 
prepare delicacies for you ? We are poor 
people.” 

She was only repeating what she had 
heard her mother saying. She was too 
young to tiiink these thoughts herself. 
Jayanta took one of the sweets and washed 
it down with half a cup of cold tea, then 
stepped out of the house. 

Once they were fairly well-to-do. His 
own mother was a rich man’s daughter. 
The house, they lived in, had been a part 
of her dowry. She also got some paddy 
lands. Jayanta’s maternal grandfather was 
not a believer in paying cash for dowry. 
“The bridegroom’s parents will eat it all up 
or spend it in getting their own daughter 
married. So how is the money going to 
benefit my daughter ? It is better to give 
her a house and some arable land. These 
will remain. People don’t part with such 
things in a hurry.” 

jayanta’s father had a job then. So 
they lived quite comfortably. They ate 
well, wore good clothes, and they slept in 
winter under warm quilts. The two 
brothers, Basanta and Jayanta had to stand 
a lot of ragging from their friends as ‘rich 
man’s sons’. 

But as soon as their mother died, every¬ 
thing went topsyturvy. They had no lady 
relative, who could come and take charge 
of the family. Jayanta’s father was stupid 
and rather an useless type, he could not 
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cope with things successfully. To top all, 
he fell ill and managed to lose his job. 

When their mother died Basanla was 
■sixteen and Jayanta was thirteen. They 
v/ere in great distress. The household 
looked like a menagerie, they did not get any¬ 
thing to eat in lime and could not attend 
their schools. Becoming desperate, they 
ran off to their maternal grandfather’s 
house. 

The old man had died, the old lady was 
now the head of the house. She welcomed 
them, but would not agree to their proposal 
of staying on indefinitely. “No darling 
boys,” ihe pleaded with them, “don’t do 
this. Your father has no sense, if you 
leave him alone he will waste everything. 
The hou.so belongs to you, so he cannot sell 
it. But he will sell the doors and windows 
surreptitiously. You stay on somehow, 
then he will have to manage two meals for 
you, somehow. I don’t think he will part 
with the paddy land.s, if he has any sense 
left.” 

“But should not we continue our 
studies ?” asked Basanta. “Are we to re¬ 
main dunce.s forever ?” 

“Why, surely not,” said their grand¬ 
mother. “Basanta has passed the Matricu¬ 
lation, let him get into a college. Jayanta 
can continue his studies in the town school. 
It is not a bad school. There are a lot of 
succca.ful candidates every year.” 

We need a lot of money for that,” 
said Basanta. “We have to pay tuition 
fees, buy books and alto pay examination 
fees. Besides, we have to dress like gentle¬ 
men. Just look at our clothes. Can we go 
out in isuch dresses ? And the boys who 
go to college in the big town, don’t walk 
there. They share expenses and hire a 
hackney carriage,” 

“We shall arrange about everything. 
You just go and live with your father. Get 
your beard and lodging from your father, 
the rest I shall manage.” 

“How can you granny ?” asked Basanta, 
“You are none too rich yourselves now. 
Uncle will be angry, if you spend money 
on us.” 

“Why should your uncle be angry ? I 
am not stealing anything from him, am I ? 
Your mother left all her ornaments with 
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me when last she came to see me. She 
knew her husband only too well. She told 
me to keep them for your wives. But if 
you don’t get proper education, how can 
you marry ? You must marry well.” 

The boys agreed to their grandmother’s 
proposals, and went back home. 

They found their father somfewhat 
changed. He had felt a little hitrt in 
his pride, when both the boys left for their 
maternal uncle’s house. So he got hold .••f 
an old woman from the nighbourhcod 
and installed her as housekeeper. She 
cooked and wa.shed the dishes and got 
board and lodging in exchange. But there 
was no one to look after the other chores. 
Still it was better than nothing. 

The boys began their studies again. 
The father did not ask where the money 
was coming from. He knew instinctively. 

Days parsed. Basanta was not fond of 
studying, still he ploded on. He knew he 
would have to earn pretty soon. Jayanta 
was very good at his studies. He passed 
his school final with credit and got admit¬ 
ted into college. 

At this stage many things happened. 
Jayanta’s father went and married again 
and the old grandmother died. The new 
wife was a grown-up young woman and 
came from a very poor home. 

The old lady, before her death, sold all 
her daughter’s ornaments and made over 
the entire sum to Basanta. “Finish your 
studies, my darlings,” she said, “an educated 
man never dies of starvation,” 

The household became somewhat better 
organised when the step-mother arrived, but 
trouble arose from another quarter. Jayanta’s 
father had married in the hope that a poor 
man’s daughter would look after him pro¬ 
perly. The new wife could work, but she 
could also talk. She had a very sharp 
tongue in her head, so, though she could 
cook better than the old woman, she also 
quarreled incessantly with her useless 
husband, who could not give her any com¬ 
fort or luxury. Jayanta’s father Ram- 
prasanna began to find it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to stay in the house and listen to his 
new wife. 

“I hear that the house also belongs to 



your sons. When you die, shall I stand in 
the streets ?” 

“They are good boys,” Ramprasanna 
said, “they won’t desert you. And there is 
the land.” 

The lady pouted her lips. “Oh, that 
tiny piece of land! How shall I manage 
with that alone ? And everybody know's 
how a step-son looks after a step-mother. 
What an idler you are, to bo sure. Cannot 
you step out of this house even once a day ? 
You received some education, did not you ? 
Cannot you earn anything at all ?” 

The man had to make an effort, after 
Ihis. He could not earn anything worth 
mentioning, but as he could spend some 
hours out of reach of his wife’s voice, he 
was content. 

His wife gave birth to a daughter. She 
began to neglect her household duties, and 
became more quarrelsome. 

Basanla was a short-tempered man. He 
tried to ignore the constant bickering for 
some days, then said, “I am leaving. I 
don’t w'ant to study any more. The house 
i‘: unfit for human habitation. I have got a 
job in a neighbouring town. I shall manage 
to feed myself somehow.” 

“That is just like you”, said his father, 
“As .soon as you grow up, you want to get 
away. Have you no duty towards your 
aged father ?” 

“If there were any means for doing one’s 
duty, I would do it. But there is none,” 
said Basanla and he began to pack for going 
away. 

He gave all the money to Jayanta and 
said, “This money will see you through, till 
you finiih your studies. You are very good 
at it, so stick to it. You may achieve a 
successful life. If you cannot stick it here, 
do as I am doing. Go away somewhere else.” 

Jayanta stuck on, as he was not so hot¬ 
headed. He ate the bad food and suffered, 
all sorts of privations. Things got worse 
and wor-e. The step-mother gave birth to 
two more daughters. Incessant quarreling 
and wailing went on all the time. 

Jayanta was now working as a lecturer 
in a college, a few miles away from his 
home. But he was as uncomfortable a.s 
ever. His father had become a total wreck, 
so he was the only wage-earner. He could 


not leave them as in that case they woulii; 
surely die of starvation. He was unabic> 
to face that contingency. So he had to beair 
with every kind of diicomfort. The food: 
had become even worse. He had to buy his 
clothes after terrific tussles with his parents. 
He had to do it, else he could not go out to 
work. No other expenditure was allowed. 
A howl of misery met all his requests. 

He managed somehow, every other 
season, but winter made him exceptionally 
uncomfortable. His father closed all tha 
doors and windows of his bedroom. He 
wrapped himself in two old blankets and 
never came out of his room. His wife went 
about with the end of her sari tightly 
wound round her body. When that proved 
insufficient she adopted half a warm, 
wrapper as a protection against cold. The 
three little girls went about dressed in 
multicoloured garments and looked like 
clowns. They hardly left the warm 
kitchen, Jayanta suffered from the cold 
most of all, as he had to go about a lot. The 
cold is terrible in all the small towns of 
West Bengal. The sharp icy wind pierced 
one’s body through and through. The idea 
of going out was fearful. One could move 
about in the day time, but as soon as the 
sun set, one had to seek shelter inside his 
room. 

As Jayanta came out, he saw that the 
sun was shining brightly. He could bear 
it outside. He began to walk towards 
Makhan’s house. He was Jayanta’s friend 
as well as nearest neighbour. 

He had thrust his feet into the slippers 
and covered himself with the wrapper. It 
was clear sun light in the open, but the 
wind was icy cold. He walked very fast 
and stood before the door of his neighbour¬ 
ing house. “Are you inside Makhan ?” he’ 
called. 

“Come in, come in,” called Makhan 
from inside. 

Jayanta entered. Makhan was sitting 
in the sun, just about to begin his morning 
tea. He pushed a camp-seat towards 
Jayanta and cried, “Boudi (sister-in-law), 
please bring another cup of tea. Jayanta 
is here.” 

His sister-in-law 'came out with more 
tea and placed it in front of Jayanta. “You, 
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are just in time. I was going to remove the? 
tea things.” 

Jayanta took one sip of the hot tea and 
said, “You can call this real tea !” 

“Why ?” asked Makhan, “Is not the? 
tea good at your home ? You have got an 
old invalid there, so they must have to 
make tea all the time.” 

“May be they do,” said Jayanta. “Bui 
it tastes like boiled hay to me.” 

“Is that ,so ?” cried the young lady of 
the house. “But wo hear, your mother 
cooks very well.” 

“Oh well,” said Jayanta. “Perhaps she 
is a good cook. But what can .she cook in 
our house ? The rice is like stone chips and 
she cannot make edible dishe.s with grass 
and leaves.” 

“You are a funny family, all right,” said 
Makhan. “You produce rice in your own 
land and lots of vegetable are grown in 
your kitchen garden. You have got milch 
cows of your own. You earn a fairly good 
salary. Still you have nothing to eat ? 
Why do 3 mu allow such a state of affairs ? 
Had your brother been here, he would hav'^ 
forced them to feed you better.” 

“My father is entirely decrepit and hi.s 
W'ife is a termagant. I don’t want to 
meddle with them,” said Jayanta. 

“Your mother is extremely thrifty,” 
said Ma khan’s sister-in-law. “But why 
does ishe starve the family ? My mother 
says she is putting by money. She wants to 
build a separate house for herself and to 
give dowries to her three daughters.” 

“If she is, I cannot blame her,” said 
Jayanta. “Father won’t leave her a pice. 
How these three ugly kids are going to got 
married, I don’t know.” 

“You will be there to take charge of 
them,” said Makhan. 

“If I am stupid enough to stay on, some¬ 
thing like that might happen,” said Jayanta. 
“But I don’t think I shall be such a fool.” 

“Will you follow your brother’s path ?” 
asked Mak’nan. 

“I feel like it now and then,” said 
Jayanta. “This starvation diet and thi.^ 
want of warm clothing have become intoler¬ 
able. I tried and tried to make the old man 
say 'yes’ to my proposal for buying a new 
quilt. But all to no purpose.” 


“You are too soft with them”, said 
Makhan. “Stop their allowance just one 
month, then see whether they reform or 
not.” 

“I can’t do it, because of these luckless 
kids,” said Jayanta. “They don’t get any¬ 
thing to cat, and next to nothing to wear. 
They are receiving no education. Though 
I am not overfond of them, still I donit want 
them to die of sheer starvation.” 

“Then just grin and bear it,” said his 
friend. “Or you can marry and set up a 
separate establishment for yourself. But 
your cider brother has not married. That 
is surely an impediment.” 

“People don’t bother about such thingo 
now,” said Jayanta. “If I take permission 
from him, that would be enough. But you 
know what sort of a home 1 have. Should I 
bring a young girl into it ? It would be sheer 
hell for her.” 

“What a fool you are,” said Makhan. 
“Do jmu really believe that they spend all 
the money you give them ? They save hail 
of it. So, give them half of what you are 
giving and spend the remaining half on 
yourselves. Everyone says jmur .step-mother 
is saving for a rainy day. So, if you give 
less, they will carry on, all the same.” 

“Perhaps,” said Jayanta. “But the lady 
of our house will shriek like one thousand 
banshees. The new bride will get such a 
shock that she will run away at once. 
Money is not the real impediment. I can 
earn more, in fact, I have already got an 
increment. Besides, I am taking up some 
work in their ‘coaching class’. That too 
will bring in some money.” 

“We shall talk further about this in the 
evening,” said Makhan as he had to go out. 
Jayanta also got up. He did not feel like 
going back home so soon.^e roamed about 
in the open field, and by the side of the 
tank and then went back. 

It was time for a bath and lunch. In 
summer, he bathed in the neighbouring 
tank, or drew up water from the house-well 
and washed. But today was horribly cold. He 
did not want to bathe in the open. He would 
not get hot water for his bath. The proposal 
might throw his step-mother into fits. She 
would not give hot water even to her small 
daughters. Of all the family, the old father 



was the solitary exception to this rule. But 
as he bathed only once a month, his wite 
bore with him somehow and gave him hot 
water. 

As he came in, he heard his youngest 
sister Tarala shrieking for all she was worth. 
She was being bathed by her elder sister. 
Jayanta went and stood before the bath¬ 
room. “Would you mind getting out quick, ’ 
he asked his sister. “1 want to wash my hands 
and face.” 

“Won’t you have a bath ?” asked Sarala. 

“No,” said Jayanta. 

Sarala wiped Tarala’s body with a torn 
rag and said, “you arc an adult, so, you can 
do anything you like. If we went without 
baths, mother would beat us black and blue.” 

“Get out, quick,” muttered Jayanta. 
Sarala got out, dragging her sister by the 
hand. Jayanta washed his hands and fact, 
then went and stood before the kitchen 
door. “Give me my food,” he said. 

The kitchen was warm and cosy. He liked 
to eat here. He would have liked it still 
more if there had been anything good to 
eat. However, he finished his lunch quickly 
and went back to his bedroom. He took up 
a book and tried to read. But he began to 
foci drowsy very soon. He had some letters 
to write, but felt too lethargic to do it. Ho 
laid himself down on the bed and tried to 
sleep. 

But, no, sleep was impossible. Someone 
seemed to be pricking him with ice cold 
needles. His limbs were freezing. It was 
better to walk about. He threw aside the 
torn quilt and got up. 

Makhan was quite right. What was the 
use of suffering like this 'i He should marry 
and have a separate home. His step-mother 
would shout herself hoarse and beat the 
children. His ears would be tortured, but 
otherwise he would be comfortable. 

But how to proceed about the matter ? 
His father would jump at the proposal, if it 
was submitted to him. As he himself was 
unable to go about, the task of looking for 
a bride would devolve on his wife. But this 
arrangement would do Jayanta no good. His 
step-mother would find out a bride all right. 
But her definition of a good bride was bound 
to differ considerably from Jayanta's ow.-i 
definition. She would like a girl, who ate 
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very little and worked like a 
Jayanta’s father would prefer a rich man*]^'; 
daughter, who would oblige him with a fat;; 
dowry. But what would jayanta gam ? Ttt.' 
chooie a wife for himself was not easy in ,’ 
this orthodox little town. The boys hardly^ 
ever saw their prospective briues before,, 
marriage. The two fanuiies conferred about, 
the Oowry and allied matters. If there was ; 
any cash dowry, the groom's parents had the . 
spending of it. Jayarua s mind revolted. 

The sun was about to set. Jayanta 
became still more depressed. This night ‘ 
would be colder still, he felt. What to do ? 
He had to close ail his doors and windows, . 
that was unhygienic enough, if on top of that, 
he lignicd a are m tlie room, that would oc 
couruiig sure death. He knew his famer did 
this, Uiuugii he refused to acKiiowledge it.. 
Bui most oi the gia^s panes m tl^e winaows 
were nroken, no fatal accidents had yet 
occurred. 

As soon as the evening shadows des¬ 
cended on the earth, the uiree little girls 
made a bce-line for the warm kitchen and 
refused to budge, in spue of all reoukes. 
Jayania’s father closed all his windows and 
started cougnmg. Now and then he called 
out to his wife, who came in and put all 
sorts of cover over him. He looked more 
like a sack of airty clothes than a human 
being. Jayanta envied him. He was at least 
warm. 

He took his dinner with his little sisterq. 
“How can you go about like this ?” he asked 
his step-mother. 

“Vvnat can I do ?” she answered in her . 
usual sweet manner. “We are poor people ' 
and don’t possess shawls.” 

“Not poor, but stupid,” retorted Jayanta. 
“There are lots of people like us, but they 
value their lives and don’t behave in this !■ 
way.” He re-entered his bedroom. ; 

“What’s the use of being nasty to me ?” : 
muttered his step-mother. “I don’t send his 
money to my relatives. Why cannot he talk 
to his father ? The old fool sits at home all 
day and does not earn a pice.” 

Meanwhile Jayanta was making his bed, 4 
not waiting for his sister, who made all the 
beds in the house. He never went to bed so 
early, but this evening he was feeling bored 
to death. He wanted to sleep and forget hiS ^ 
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discomfort. He laid himself down and pulled 
the torn quilt over himself. 

But as soon as he touched the bed, he 
felt as if he was drowning in a tank of ice- 
cold water. Cramps seized his hands and 
feel, and his throat began to ache with cold. 
What was this ? Was he going to fall ill ? 
He sat up, put on his warm coat and pulled 
warm socks over his feet. He began to feel 
better, and laid himself down again. He was 
not comfortable, still he could now bear the 
cold. But his temper now began to flare up. 
This was no life for a man. He was grown 
up, he was fairly educated, could not he do 
anything to improve his way of living ? 

He could not sleep unbrokenly. He sat 
up again and again. The nights of winter 
are pretty long. At last birds could be heaid 
and day began to dawn. He got up frowning 
and washed his face. He wore every bit of 
warm clothing that he had and set foot 
outside. 

Sarala ran out. “Where are you going 
brother ? Won’t you have your tea ?” 

“Oh, I shall have it somewhere else,” 
said Jayanla walking off. 

“Oh, what a temper he has got,” said 
Sarala. 

“Ho is supporting the whole household,” 
said her mother. “So, we have to bear his 
tantrums, at least for another couple of 
years,” said her mother. 

Makhan was just getting up, when 
Jayanta entered with quick steps. “Oh, here 
you are,” said Makhan, “sit down and have 
a cup of tea.” He shouted for another cup. 

Jayanta sat down and said, “You were 
right, yesterday. I am going to marry. I 
don’t mind if I have to leave my father’s 
family. I can’t bear this state of affairs any 
longer. In fact, I was a worthless, fool to 
bear it so long.” 

“Good, very good, brother,” said Makhan. 
“The season is too cold for a person, who 
is a bachelor. Shall I look out for a bride 
for you ? Or, do you want the old people to 
arrange things for you ?” 

“Oh Lord, no,” cried Jayanta. “What 
shall I gain by it ? They would only try to 
secure some money for themselves, and I 
shall be as miserable as ever. Things might 
change for the worse even. You have to 
ange everything and arrange them quick 
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too. I can give you only seven days. You 
must get a wife for me within this period.” 

“Are you mad ?” asked Makhan. “A 
marriage within seven days ?” 

He thought for a moment, then asked, 
“What kind of a bride do you want ? Per- 
-Jiaps it could be done. Everything seems 
possible now-a-days. I have seen a marriage 
being arranged and solemnised within one 
hour.” 

“I leave everything to you,” said 
Jayanta. “The girl must come from a good 
family and must be fairly educated, that’s 
all I want.” 

“Very well,” said Makhan, “your de¬ 
mands are not excessive. And what do you 
want as dowry ?” 

“Nothing much,” said Jayanta, “I won’t 
take any cash. Whatever they want to give, 
let them give it to their daughter. Even if 
they are unable to give her anything, I don’t 
mind. But I have some demands. They must 
give me a very good bed, and the best of 
beddings. I must have a very warm and very 
good quilt. I must have s6me good warm 
suits. Also a good shawl. And I shall 
stipulate against dressing in public, during 
the wedding, as is our custom. And if they 
can afford it, I don’t mind having an elec¬ 
tric heater.” 

Makhan burst out laughing and nearly 
fell down from his seat. “Are you serious 
or is this a joke ?” he asked. 

“I swear to you, I am not joking,” said 
Jayanta. “I am really very miserable, 1 
feel so lonely. You can tell the bride’s 
parents, that they won’t be bothered wi<^h 
a large number of guests from our side. 
My brother might come over. You and he 
would be my soul guests.” 

Makhan continued to laugh. “You de¬ 
serve a good bride, if anybody does,” he said. 
“You have no greed. Don’t fear, I shall 
arrange a good match. Come in the evening, 

I may have some news for you.” 

Jayanta’s curiosity was roused. “Do yoii 
know of anyone ?” he asked. 

“Why do you forget, that I too am a 
bachelor ?” asked Makhan. “I am always 
hearing about eligible girls. But if they 
get you, they won’t bother about me. My 
next door neighbour has got a niece. They 
are coming again and again to our house.' 
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She may be suitable for you.. She is an some omissions on our side. You know my 
undergraduate. My mother has seen her last position. I cannot arrange for a ceremoniii! 
year. She is not bad looking. Do you want betrothal or the sending of presents. I hope, 
to ece her ?” they would not mind.” 

“No, no,” said Jayanta. “I am not so “Why don't you send your brother a 

very particular. I don’t want a glamorou.5 telegram ? Let him come and take charge 
beauty, being no Adonis myself. If she is of things. He has got only one brother. He 
too pretty, she won’t like me. You better must come.” 

see, whether they would agree to my “So I shall,” said Jayanta and came back 

demands. home. This night also was equally bad. He 

“If they don’t agree to such modest sent a telegram, to Basanta. 
demands, then they don’t deserve a good Next day he received the final word 
son-in-law. Of course, they will agree. You from the bride’s house. He felt relieved, 
write to your brother at once. You can also There were only four days between this day 
tell your father if you want to.” and the wedding day. The bride’s people 

“I shall write this very day,” said bved in the same town where Jayanta had 
Jayanta. “I shall tell father, on the wedding his college. They knew everything about 
day. As he is unable to move about, it is him and did not have to stop for investi- 
uselO'S telling him anything beforehand, gation. “You will get everything you 
And please arrange about the priest and wanted,” said Makhan. “But there will be 
exerything. I must go now.” some delay about the warm suits. Local 

“Wait, wait,” cried Makhan, “have your tailors would not be any good, so, they are 
lea first.” having the clothes made in Calcutta.” 

Jayanta took the tea and departed. He “Oh, that’s quite all right,” said Jayanta. 
felt better now, having made up his mind. “I have taken about ten days leave from the 
lie came homo and wrote to his brother, college. I don’t want the suits, for house 
Then he had his bath and breakfast, and wear.” 

.started for his college. Basanta got his brother’s wire and ar- 

Tho cold did not show any sign of rived post haste. “You have done a good 
decreasing. .Jayanta came back from college, thin,g, brother,” he exclaimed. “At least let 
had his tea, then started for Makhan’s one of us marry and have a family. I shall 
lioose. follow you pretty soon.” 

“Brother is extremely grave,” said one “But we must make a ceremonial 

(d his sisters. present to the bride at the betrothal,” said 

“He is planning to do something nasty,” Jayanta. 
her mother said. “He too may run away.” “What do you suggest ?” 

“You are a lucky dog,” cried Makhan a? “Grandma left two pairs of ear-rings 
soon as he saw him. “I think it is practically with me,” said Basanta. “Meant for our 
settled.” brides. I shall go and bless the bride, with 

“Is that so ?” asked Jayanta eagerly, one pair. But why don’t you keep out of it, 
“Did you talk to them ?” you are the bridegroom. Let me and Makhan 

“I did not,” said Makhan, “but mother arrange everything.” 
did. They jumped at the offer, when they Basanta started towards Makhan’s 

heard your name. They have no end of house. But he left his own home in a tur- 
admiration for you. They know everything moil. 'The father and mother had no longer 
about you and are sorry only that you any doubts that the youngpien wanted to 
don’t have a better father. But they look put them, out of the house and set up for 
to the future and are content. My neighbour themselves The lady started howling, the 
is starting for his sister’s house today, you man sat with up-turned eyes, 
will have the final word tomorrow. Get Basanta capie back and said, “I have 
ready yourself.” settled everything. I shall go and bless the 

“I am quite ready,” said Jayanta. “But bride tomorrow. Tliey shall come to bless 
one thing my dear boy. There is bound to be you, the day after. But we shall have the 
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ceremony at Makhan’s house, not in ours. I 
have given Makhan some money to buy 
some presents and sweets to send to the 
' bride’s house.” 

The brothers went on having talks in¬ 
cessantly. The atmosphere at home began to 
denote stoi'my weather. But the old couple 
did not dare to ask the boys anything. They 
were not eager to hear the bad news. 

Next day Jayanta stayed away from 
college and Basanta went out with Makhan 
1 o bless the bride. “I have been invited out 
for tea”, he said and left. The people at 
home did not suspect anything. 

But the very next day the cat was out 
of the bag. Jayanta’s half-sister, Bimala, had 
gone out for a stroll, braving the winter 
wind. As she approached Makhan’s house, 
.?he heard the sound of conch-shells. She 
became very curious. They had not heard 
about anything taking place in this house. 
Bimala peeped, and found Jayanta, the 
centre of interest there. Something was 
being done to him. She rushed home pell 
mell and broke the news. 

It was as bad as going away from home 
When the daughter-in-law arriyed, the i-eal 
state of affairs would be at once revealed 
to her. Bovs never bother about houiehold 
matters. But the step-mother could never 
hope to hide anything from the new bride 
She would at once know that Jayanta was 
being defrauded. 

Jayanta’s father became desperate and 
called Basanta. “What is this I hear ?” he 
asked. Jayanta is getting married ? 

“Whv was I not informed ? Am I not bis 
father ? Wlio settled terms ? I won’t give 
my permission to this.” 

Basanta flared up at once. “Look hero, 
father,” he shouted. “Why do you want to 
court insult ? Who is asking your per¬ 
mission ? Jayanta himself had settled terms. 
As he is not taking any dowry, you need not 
feel defrauded. You better keep quiet.” 

Jayanta was eager to know something 
about the bride. But he felt shy and could 
not ask his brother. Basanta volunteered 
some information. “The family is cultured 
and educated. You won’t feel cheated.” 

On the day of the marriage, Basanta 
(bought a red bordered sari and presented it 
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to his step-mother. “When you step but to 
welcome the new bride, put this on.” 

She had to accept the gift, though she 
cursed the new bride inaudibly. The three 
kid sisters also got new frocks. 

“You are spending money like water,” 
said Jayanta. “I can contribute nothing 
now.” • 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Basaiita. “Be 
ready with it, when I marry.” 

The time came for starting for the 
bride’s house. Carriages came for the groom 
and his party, though the party was very 
small. The step-mother saw the party off, 
with a glum face. 

Jayanta arrived at his destination and 
saw that the bride’s people have kept their 
word. The dross presented to him was really 
very costly. The old studs and wrist watch, 
and the ring aho were very good.' 

They had not invited many people. The 
ceremony took place in the evening and 
was soon over. Then the newly married pair 
was led into a bedroom. F’or the first time, 
Jayanta took a good look at the bride’s face. 
Not bad at all. She was not very dark, she 
was at least two shades fairer than Jayanta 
himself. The face was nice, though she was 
no ravishing beauty. 

The guests departed pretty soon, as it 
was too cold to remain away from home for 
any length of time. Before it was ten, the 
pair found themselves alone. 

The bridegroom had been sitting with 
a proper shy face on a sofa, all this while. 
The bride was on the opposite corner of the 
sofa. Jayanta now had a good look round 
the room. The bedstead was good, so were 
the bedding. But good Lord, where was the 
quilt, that he had asked for ? Some wretched 
blankets were placed at the foot of the bed. 
Jayanta disliked blankets intensely. This 
made him itch all over. 

In a grave voice, he called “Sulata !” 

His wife looked at him.. She felt rather 
alarmed at the serious expression on his 
face and asked, “Can I do anything for 
you ?” 

“Your people agreed to give me some 
things I wanted, but I don’t see them here ” 

Sulata felt extremely nervous. “I don't 
understand,” he said. “What has hap¬ 
pened ?” 



“Where is the quilt, I wanted ? I don’t 
like blankets at all,” said Jayanta. 

His wife smiled, “Oh, is that all ?” she 
said. “I was really frightened, thinking 
there must have been some serious omission. 
The qjtilt'is being made in Calcutta, as they 
could not get good material here. It is bound 
to arrive by tomorrow at the latest. It may 
arrive any minute now.” 

So it did. As she finished speaking, her 
mother entered the room with the quilts. 
“Please excuse this delay,” she said and 
picked up the blankets. 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,” muttered 
Jayanta, 

As soon as his mother-in-law had gone 
cut, he took off his shawl and got into the 
bed. He drew the quilt well over his legs 
and said, “Why are you i-itting there Sulata? 
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Don’t you feel cold ? You have not a shSli^i 
even to cover you.” 

The bride smiled again and said, “Every¬ 
one does not feel the cold as intensely as 
you do,” 

Jayanta also smiled. “You must think 
I am a mad or an idiot.” 

“What on earth for ?” asked his wife. 
“Don’t we all know you ? I have seen you 
many times, when I went to my aunt’s 
house”. 

“Have you ?” asked Jayanta. “Then you 
won’t dislike me. I am really relieved. I 
find that God has been very kind to me, 
in spite of my foolhardiness. I did not see 
you before. But you must be feeling the 
cold. Come here, and get under your quilt. 
A good quilt is really a boon in winter. But 
why do you feel shy ? It is very late and we 
can go to.sleep now.” 
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THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
NORTHERN INDIA filth and 12lh centuries): 
By Bhakat Prasad Mazuindar. Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhvay. Calcutta, 1960. Pp. 417. Rs. 20.00. 

The object of this erudite study is “to 
interpret the working of the social and economic 
forces which shaped the political destiny of 
Northern India” in the critical period preceding 
the Turkish conquest, for the purpose of examiii' 
ing-their cumulative effect on the final catastrophe. 
The source-material is extensive, belonging at it 
Joes to Smriti digests, literary and semi-histori¬ 
cal compositions, works on Niti and technical 
works as well as a large body of inscriptions 
among the indigenous s'}uic«s, and various Arabic 
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and Persian historical works among the foreign 
sources. There is besides a large volume ' of • 
seenndary sources belonging mainly to very 
rceimt times. This extensive material has been 
utilised by the author with commendable industry 
and thoroughness, and what is more, with sound' 
judgment on the views of recent scholars OM '. 
numerous points of detail. The combined evidence 
is neatly summed up in the author’s statement 
(Preface, p. xii) that it “reveals to us a feudal 
.society characterized by social and political 
disintegration, economic stagnation, moral. 
bankruptcy and a pathetic dependance on stars ' 
and omens,” The range of the author’s study,; 
extends over all (and more than all) the topi<» 
suggested by the title of the work. It comprisdi.. 
the branches of civil ahd military administration 
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(Chs. MI ami rh. XI), social life fCha. III-VI 
and Clm. XII-XV). and rronoinic rnnditions 
(Chs. VII-X). Adcifiiain and full are 

given at the end of eaeh chapter. Other iin))ortanl 
features art' an exliau'-lue }>II)liogra])hy of 15 
pages, and a iisi'ful index a|)p(‘nded to this 
volume. 

It is obviously not possilile to examine hi'n* 
even any of the important conrliisions <lra\\n by 
the author in the course of his exhaustive survc'V. 
It is sufiicitril to jioint tiul that the pri'sent 
volume reaelies high slamlard of seholarslii]) 
and is hound as sneli lo n'lnain an indispensahle 
work <d reference on the [latiod in <|iu>rn)n fot 
a long lime. In the" e\enl of a new edition bi-ing 
called for. wc would >ugge,si thf' re-arrangement 
of the rbaj)ters in |)ro{M‘r s(-{jucnce, the addition 
of iioliees on Iradii and t ommeret' during tlie 
period, and the irulu'-ion of a few maps. 

U. N. Choshal 

NEHRU: HIS DEMOCRyVCY ANT> INDIA: 
By Alnlaminda (diaki aliarli, Puhli'^hcd by 
Thackers I*re^s and Directory ]-.td.. (.alculla. 110 
page's—demy si/e; priet* Kujiees d’wenlx fix('. 

7'hi' l»ook is an anal\li('al study of Nehru’s 
India and shows how this India i-; shaping to 
confused patterns under stress of lu'r "strange 
j)rohl(‘ms <»[ progM'ss ' • [i. 310). I In* l^rimc 

Ministir s ma^U'r kev to the problems is the 
Plan. But there has been too much politics (j). 
325) iu it to Icl ccriuomics work its way. As it 

is. sucli a plan ]>iil lavs out the proveihial path 
that U j)a\ed will) good inlenlions. Along this 
path is daily marching an unending procession of 
hungry ]>co}>h ‘5 jobli‘s>, workers and the fear- 
stricken future genmalion. While (he Plan is 
extending the omploMuenl silualioti is worsen- 
ing. (j)p. 321. 317, 319). (^ne of the most menac¬ 
ing feature of this situation is llie desperate dis¬ 
order in the ranks of llie youth, at which Nehru 
bursts out : ‘‘Students havr* lieen, by and large, 
our most efTeetive oj)pon^ail>’’ (p. 295). It is a 
failure rather of leadt'iship fp. 333) than of the 
people. 

On the contrary, the people are misled. For 
instance, as the Puldic Sector goes on disclosing 

it. s increasing inability to give material satis¬ 
faction, the peo|)le are diverted to discover the 
causes in the l^rivate Sector. Tin fortunately, such 
causes are there to help this diversion. The 
author only hints that the Private Sector is 
lacking in “‘mental approach” (p. 354) but he. 
does not emphasise this sufficiently. Probably he 

unwilling to open up more outlets of class 
llJudices or he may be studying the subject 
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more carefully for a future discourse. 

Again it is India’s Plan that has weakened 
her foreign policy. Political impartiality to 
contending world powers is motivated by the 
opportunity to receive financial loans with equal 
impartiality from opposite camps. He is consci¬ 
ous of his jindfcclive foreign policy : “In the 
final analysis, all foreign policy concerns Uself 
chiefly with national interest of the couj^lry 
concerned” fp. 421). But he goes on losing 
tlie>c just inli'rests for fear of ‘Yvorld compli¬ 
cations” (p. 383), all the while protesting too 
much that his policy is ‘ feaih^ss.” He showered 
vituperations on Munich (p. 382) hut adopts 

worse nietliods of a{)pcasem<nit under co\«^*r of 
‘end^-and-means’ (p. 408). In defence, he poses 
moral <‘onfidenee : “An\ country attacking India 
meri'lv adds to its troiihles. ... It wdll bring 
ihf'm no profit” (p. 399). China and Pakistan 
are, aei'oidingly. in a of troubles and onl> 
actuah'd by delaidiment from jirofil ! 

The beauty is that India’s friendly powers 
understand India’s' aggressors and misunderstand 
fiulla heiself (p. 385). Something must he 
radically w rong, then, w ith the poliev il-^df —so 
much so that ev(*n a master ol wtirds and 
tliouglils like Nehru cannot clarify it. But how 
can it he wrong ? "In our eyes Nehru is a 
romanlie figure in foreign lauds; and his 
eommand over the English language has kept 
Indian inlt?Iligenlsia enthralled—loo enlliralh'd to 
have llie least inclination to doubt that what he 
sa)s in such perfect Engliish can ever he wrong 
as a policy, much less as a foreign policy” 
(p. 398). Even then, assuming lliat he is wrong, 
are we justified to stoj) him from making mis¬ 
takes ? “The right to make mistakes is the most 
fundamental of human rights, and surely Nehru 
cannot he robbed of this riglit simply because 
he happens to be a Prime Minister, saddled with 
the responsibilities for four hundred and thirty 
millions ?” (p. 171). 

Ilis preference for socialism to democracy 
arises from this that while democracy is the 
politics of parting with power socialism is the 
mechanism of concentration of power. At times, 
however, he is persecuted by a fleeting conscience. 
“In fact,” Nehru said at the farewell of the 
Mounlbaltens, “I have often wondered why the 
people of India put up with people like me who 
arc connected with the governing of India after 
all that has liappend during the last few months. 
I am not sure that if I had not been in the 
Government, I would put up with my Govern¬ 
ment” (p. 235). 

“The people of India” have at last started 
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wondering, and the question mark is daily 
spreading wider. 

Here is a bravely outspoken book. And it 
carries lightly the weight of a treniend(ms cncjuiry 
and maintains a lively current all through its 
thoughtful interpretation of facts. 

H. N. S. 

MRL'Kl^ OF YASKA : Pt. 11. Edited with 
Bengali Translation and Notes : By Dr, Axnaras- 
warn Thakur, M./t,, PhJ). Retired Head of iho 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta. 
Published in the Asliutosh Sanskrit Series No. V, 
Univeisiiy of Calcutta, 1960. Pp. Sol-6H9. Price 
Rs. 9/-. 

InVlian literature is rich in its philosophical 
spc’culations. Willi the growing interest for Sans¬ 
krit it has now' been aluindanllv made clear that 
Indian tc'aehcrs occupied thc'inselves als(; with tlui 
l)rol)l(M7i of language. Siu h subtle linguislic pH»h- 
lems as the origin of language, the seienet of 
int'aning, the. nature of the ndaliun bciween the 
word and its meaning—all these nielapliA sieal and 
psvchologieal aspects of language did not escape 
their notice. Long before Aristotle, the Lidian 
et\mologists mad(‘ a definite conliibulion to the 
coiKcpt of ''Paris of Speeeir’. "J'ln* I edlr litera¬ 
ture may rightly be reganhd as the invaluable 
treasure for all these linguislie speeulalions <)f the 
ancient Hindus. 

l:Acn before Plato, ^ aska, the father of Indian 
speculations on language had oiuaif'd up a new 
vista for the students of linguislies. His mai^nuni 
opus Mrukta is regard((i as llie conspicuous 
recoid <d the scientific dtvelopnient of hanskril 
plulolog>. \askj’s elyniology is based on seienlifie 
inelhod in the sense that it is < los(‘Iy ielated to 
the study of meaning and bis work stands as a 
challenge to the eommon belief that etjniology 
has nothing to do with llit science of meaning, 
l^ater on such thinkers as Bharlrhaii, Punyaraja, 
Nagesa, etc,, had followed in the footsteps of 
Yaska. In recent times scholars have also 
focussed lludr attention on this great work and 
we are fortunate enough to have at our disposal 
a valuable literature on it. Laksliinan Sarup s 
*‘The Nighautu and the Nirukta” deserves mention 
as a pioneer work in the field. 

In view of the importance oi the Niriikia 
of Yaska a Bengali translation of it was a long- 
felt desideratum. It is highly gratifying to lind 
that a Bengali translation of the work has at last 
come out from the hands of a veteran scholar 
like Dr. Thakur. The translation of the Part One 
had already been published. The work under 
review contains the translation of the third, the 
fourth and the fifth chapters of the great work- 


The editor has utilised the two noted comnij.; 
enlaries of the Nirukta, viz., of Durgacarya and 
of Skandasvamin. He has discussed the impib / 
cations of different terms in their historical: 
setting. The work contains detailed explanatory?| 
notes which are scholarly and higlkly illuminat¬ 
ing. All controversial points on ety mology of 
terms have been squarely laced and judged with ' 
a balanced outlook. We an* delighted to find 
how’^ clearly and witli what precision ihe-v 
learned edilor has pn.‘scnleci the view-points of. 
the mailers. We are gratelul to the veteran editor 
for the imaluable service he lias rendered for 
the cause of Bengali language, lie has to his 
(Tcdil a rec’urd of editing and translating several 
diflieult classical texl.s and we feel sun^ that this 
hook wdll add to liis npnlalion as a scholar of 
eminence. We confident!) hope that the remain¬ 
ing jioilion of the book will he out very soon 
and thus would lend lusUc to the past record of 
publication<-s uf the L'liivcisily of Caleulla. 

CoPiK: \ MOl t AN Bl l ATTACH AIIYA 

THE OC!lfiI\ KOBE : By Simnii Agheanand 
Bharati. Publishers: i corge Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London„ pp. 29,C including Index. Price 25s. 

Swarni Agheaiiand Bharati is an Austrian 
and was bom in \ iiama. Leopold f’iseh(*r was 
ehiititened in Karls Kircln*. riMiiinisec'nt of the 
old em))irt*, 'Phis is an auloldography of ime who 
became a convert to Hindu philo.so|)hy at an c‘arly 
age lalcriy joincfl the Holy older of Saiikara- 
ehar\a and then l ck lUe name of Agheanand 
Bliarati. \vliilc loniin„, india, he visited my 
home in (iaicnlt.i. 1 did not know then 
llir3l I will have to write al»out his bo<^k. 
He i l(>uri.ig or stinKing .soinewdiere in 
file Wr'slcrn World. He Is stout, bulky and un¬ 
usually tall, jieihaps. inlimiled from bis father 
who was a (rivalry Offiect in the Austiian army. 
With his shaven head and vclluw robe, ready 
wit and conveisaliun lie made Irieiicls with the 
young peojdci leadily. He IkuI not the detached 
way of a rv‘lirt‘cl sannyasi, lie did not prefer walk¬ 
ing barefoolecl. He looked every incli a philo-' 
sophei hut not a diTachcd inendicaiiL 

He was never disci immathig in food, his view 
was that iviod and drink had nothing to do with 
either God or religion. vMiilv he was still a boy he 
was attracted to the study of classical Sanskrit and 
learnt Hindi wt 11. Wliej- the last w ar came he got 
invoKecl in HillerV "1 rcc India Leghm” and had 
the occasion to mix with the Indians. He fell often 
in the hands of the allies, taken as a genuine 
Indian. However, he managed to come to India 
and entered the monastic order and consecrated 
as a sadhu on the banks of the Holy Ganges, Ho 
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tlien travelled India very widely, from north to 
south, from east to west. He went through a 
variegated experience. He worked as a professor 
for sometime in the Uanaias Hindu University; 
he went to the Himalayas to have a pastoral 
experience, like Sankarachaiya and studied 
Buddhism, riuiu India lie pioeccded to Bangkok 
and taught Indian priiiosophy there. He finally 
reached America after visiting Japan, 

In this hook ho ‘'is posUivc and constructive 
as well n(*galive and crilicar’. He has attempted 
to write liis autobiography at the age of 37 years. 
He compares himseJt with the Indian philosopher 
Sankaracharya who died at the age of 33. Sankara- 
charya had travelled India twice on foot, founded 
an order and established four monasteries, the 
latter wrote 80 hooks and dissertations and re¬ 
nounced the world, when he was 8 years old and 
became a monk. 

Agheanand slarls with Sankar and describes 
that he has written about 80 tracts and claims 
that he has travelled more than the Master and 
he intends to continue Brahmin-Hindu tradition. 
After committing himself, he has written this auto¬ 
biography to discover a way of life, ‘‘which may 
be what a good many modern people are looking 
for; but are unable to find their equilibrium in 
an apparently loveless universe: who are dis¬ 
appointed and feel that the tradition in which 
they were born, and winch once they confidently 
accepted has failed them; who arc, perhaps, 
afraid of the power around us today; p. 10. 

Tlirougli his experience, which has been terri¬ 
fic he intends* to develop a new kind of “human¬ 
ism”. This incidentally refcis to late M. N. Roy, 
wnom he met. Ho says, “1 am trying to develop a 
new kind of humanism, one that values man hut 

not mankind.I want lo show that whilst 

humanism can be universal it must at the same 
time be fastidious. A humanist of my kind does not 
value human beings as such, but certain human 
beings, namely many people who can be loved, 
and by whom one wished to be loved, and who 
desire to he helped.” p. 10. In this he differed 
from M. N. Roy’s Intcgiai Humanism.^’ His 
early attraction to Sanskrit led him to the 
Brahmin-Hindu fold and when he came into 
contact with the Hindu monastic order in 
in India, the legacy ol ‘materialism’, left 


over in him by the European Renaissance 
came into conflict. Otlierwise he would not 
of Hindu monastic order. In his heart he is a 
Hindu; in his ideas he is a Hindu philosopher 
but he likes lo be the jovial monk of the middle 
ages, 'raise the tariKard of beer in one hand and 
bile the leg of flesh M’ilh the other’ and shout “Yo 
Ho ’. He has tried lo break a new* ground for the 
Indian monastic order. Ihe book is stimulating, 
thought provoking and solace lo inany^ who are 
bored with life. 

Rajani Mlkkeiui 
SANSKRIT 

THE VAJRASIJCI Of ASVAGHOSA : With 
introduction, English Translation and Notes by 
Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. Visvabharati, 
Sanliniketan. Price, 3.50nP. 

I'he first edition of the work was noticed in 
these pages in November, 1953. Now we have the 
revised second edition which utilises some 
valuable materials, not known or available to 
the editor previously. These.* include Hodgson’s 
English translation and Wilkinson’s edition of 
the text published as far back as 1835 and 1839 
respectively. Strangely enough a manuscript 
possessed by the Jayaswal Research Institute of 
l^atna was not availal)le for collation, A copy of 
a particular passage, which was all that could 
be gathered, was however very helpful in restoring 
a reading (p. 7) which was indistinct or blurred 
in other manuscripts. The lack of scholarly co¬ 
operation indicated in this matter is extremely 
regrettable. A new and evidently a happy one— 
emendation, nagna for lagna, has been suggested 
at p. 4. Variants apparently missed in the first 
edition have been added (vide f.n. 101). One 
variant iti at the end of the passage marked 
DD has been silently taken out. Instead of the 
word Index of the first edition we have here a 
Bibliography and three separate Indexes of 
slokas of the Text, of the Notes and Parallel 
Passages and of the Footnotes and Vajrasucyu- 
panisat the text of which is published in the 
Appendix as in the first edition. Distinct improve¬ 
ment is noticed in the printing and get-up with 
a nominal increase in price. 

Chintaharan Chakravartl 
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Law to Check CommunaliBm 

The Chowringhee, of Calcutta, writes about 
the proposed Bill to Check Conununalism : 

The following news item is reproduced from 
ihe. Daily Statesman of August 11, 1961. 

“NEW DELHI, Aug. 10—Promotion or 
attempts to promote feelings of enmity or hatred 
between different religious, racial or language 
groups or castes or communities will become speci¬ 
fic offences punishable under the Indian Penal 
Code with imprisonment extending to three years 
nr fine or with both, according to a Rill intro¬ 
duced in the Lok Sabha today, reports P.T.I, 

“The Bill seeks to amend the I.P.C. for this 

purpose. 

“An amendment to the Representation of 
People Act, which was also introduced, seeks to 
])rohibIt attempts at appealing to religious, racial, 
caste, communal or linguistic sentiment during 
election campaigns and provides for punishment 
on the same lines envisaged by the. amendment to 
the Indian Penal Code. 

“The amendment also includes the new 
offences in the list of electoral offences and cor¬ 
rupt practices. Further it seeks to disqualify those 
'’onvicted of the new offences from membership of 
Parliament or State legislatures. Any person con¬ 
victed of these offences will also be disenfran¬ 
chised and will not be able to vote in any elec¬ 
tion.” 

No one will deny that propaganda for or 
against any race, language or religion is bad for 
unity among peoples who belong to different 
races, speak different languages and follow diffe¬ 
rent religions. But one can never be sure as to 
the facts of promotion of hatred or promotion of 
admiration of this race, religion, language or that. 
For, instance, if there is a strong propaganda for 
the abolition of English as a State language or of 
Urdu and some persons may feel hurt and injured, 
and any propaganda for the adoption of Hindi 
as Rashtrabhasha may lead to ill feeling towards 
Hindi speakers among those who speak Tamil, 
Telugu or read and write Gurumukhi. So that the 
creation of ill feeling or a feeling of enmity is 
rather a psychologically complicated process and 
the Indian Penal Code, being administered by 
persons not so deeply instructed in the science, of 
sensory stimuli and their emotional reactions, will 
generally fail to be rightly used. There will be 
many miscarriages of justice and persons will be 
maliciously prosecuted for Just teUing the truth, 
and many will escape punishment in spite of 

u 


rubbing in ill feelings and a ^irit of enmity li^ 
all souls of all Indians by doing “positive, pro; 
paganda” in favour of this language or that relin 
gion. There are other sphtle propaganda for oc 
against racial or language' groups in which e,vi 
the Prime Minister of India does not disdain to, 
enter. For instance, the Prime Minister latterly 
said a lot of things about the Bengal Press and,, 
some time ago, he spoke in favour of certain cripi 
minals of Assam who molested, violated property! 
rights of and generally persecuted certain other/ 
citizens of Assam who spoke a different languagei 
from the official Assamese language. While writ"* 
ing this wq find the Prime Minister speaking at"^ 
length on the Punjabi Suba and “mentioning” the 
Sikhs, the Hindi-speaking Punjabis and so forth. 
So that the Prime Minister is an active creator of ‘; 
ill feelings and feelings of enmity between diffe-'. 
rent racial, linguistic and religious groups. He 
may say, his intentions are very good and of a- 
nation-building kind in-the-lon-run; but then 
most malicious and virulent propaganda of any 
kind ultimately may do good to humanity. For 
God is Good and nothing happens in creation . 
which has not a lot of potential goodness in it. In 
our opinion the present atmosphere of mutual 
hatred, distrust and exploitation mania is the, 
result of the Congress policy of emphasising. 
Pradesh politics and its natural implications in 
linguism and communalism. The Congress is ulti- ’ 
mately responsible for all hatred and feelings of 
enmity and running parallel with the Congress 
are the Communists and the other political parties, ■■ 
who organise themselves on hatreds only. If the . 
political parties can be called communities which ■ 
they are in a manner of speaking, then all politi¬ 
cal propaganda will become illegal when the pro- ■ 
posed Bill is passed. The Congress preaches and ; 
practises enmity against the Communists and vice'' 
versa. The other political parlies are similarly dis- 
posed. All the propaganda in favour of Hindi and^ 
for retaining linguistically different areas forcibly 3 
attached to certain Stales like Bihar and A,ssan!| ; 
are also harmful and dangerous in so far ajS' 
these create feelings of enmity in some hearts or j 
others. The highest in the land sit and criticise,’, 
either Bangalis or Sikhs or Bhumihars. So what V, 
hopes are there for any negative efforts at creat- 
ing national solidarity by passing laws and amend-',; 
ments which will only be abused by policemen.*' 
and junior officers at the instigation of Congress¬ 
men? Pandit Nehru will be well advised to give 
up these very British ways maintaining Congressrl 
raf over India. 
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English and Sanskrit 

. Reginald Massey writing in the Sunday TrU 
bune (quoted in Careers and Courses) says about 
the use of English and Sanskrit in Indian Schools 
and Colleges : 

The intellectual from Calcutta believes that 
his tongue—the tongue of Tagore—is incompar¬ 
able, The man from Banares can produce some 
cogent advocacy for Hindi, but the man from 
Madras still swears bv his beloved Tamil. There 
are a lot of other folks also, from places as far 
apart as, say, Lucknow, Ernakulum, Amritsar and 
Ahmedabad, who have different points of view. 
To each his own. And I think that they are all 
correct. But the trouble is that they’re correct only 
from their own particular angle, ^nd angle views, 
by the nature of things, are necessarily limited. 

Each language has its own particular and 
unique merits, as also its own particular and 
unioue demerits. For example, the peculiar rytlim 
of Urdu for the recitation of poetry is absent in 
other languages. But the harmony in Bengali is 
almost musical, thus making the folk songs of 
Bengal the best in India. So, though a group of 
Sanliniketan singers would carry you away on a 
boat-song—no Bengali poet could electrify you 
with his verses as a Firaq can. And then again, 
which language in India can express better the 
very humour of the soil than Punjabi? I there¬ 
fore repeat, to each his own. But each holds its 
own only within a small sphere of usability and 
utility. 

I hence make the following sweeping state¬ 
ment : If we are to have a united India, a decent 
standard of education and science, and a respected 
place among the nations of the world, English and 
only English is the answer. A universal and wide 
adoption of English is called for immediately. 
Certain stark facts in support of the above are 
placed before the reader in the succeeding para¬ 
graphs. 

India is today threatened by multifarious 
forms of disintegrating processes. The language 
racket is one of them. I call it a racket because 
unscrupulous politicians are whipping up mass 
emotions based on pious can’t, falsehoods, and 
what is worse, half-truths. Some raise the slogan 
supposedly for the Gujerati and others raise it 
supposedly for the Tamil. And still others raise it 
supposedly for the Naga! It’s about time that 
some voice somewhere raised a little squeak for 
the poor Indian. India, as a compact united whole, 
cemented by a single language and a single script 
is what we direly need. I really wonder how ihany 
people seriously think ab'out this obvious require¬ 
ment. 
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To my mind there could be only two 
possibilities for a national language: Sanskrit 
or English. Sanskrit is the mother of the Indian 
languages. But as it has been dead for so long 
it’s difficult to revert to it at this late stage. That 
leaves English. It is the only common language 
left to us today; it has had a long and illustrious 
connection with India, and it is the ofily com¬ 
promise formula between North and S<^th. 

Moreover, if Sanskrit is the mother of the 
Indian languages, let us not forget that Sanskrit 
is also the mother of English. For it has been 
conclusively proved that Sanskrit is the root of 
all the Indo-European languages. Therefore, I 
fail to see how we compromise our cultural 
heritage in any way by the use of English. 

I believe that the study of Sanskrit is never¬ 
theless necessary; we have neglected our classical 
language for too long. That is why we face a 
cultural bankruptcy today. Latin and Greek are 
compulsory subjects in European schools, that 
is why there is some sort of cultural integration 
in the West. But how many of us Indians know 
our classical language, the oldest classical 
language in the world ? 

. We require English to provide the basis of 
political and national unity and Sanskrit as the 
basis of our common culture. At this the 
regionalists and disintegrationists will show their 
fangs and shout, “What about our Assamese?” 
“What about our Teluvu ?” “What about our 
Marathi ?” etc., etc. Their cries will have the 
familiar tones of, “Islam is in danger ?” To all 
this of course, the modest answer would be, 
“India is bigger than Assam or Andhra or. 
Maharashtra.” 

Throughout India there is unanimity at least 
on one score; the lamentable fall in the standards 
of education. As one who has been humbly 
connected with education I stand convinced that 
this fall in standards has only one cause. That 
sole cause is the sad neglect of English studies 
during recent years. We know too well that 
knowledge of any subject of any advanced level, 
be it economics or physics or geography, cap be 
imparted effectively only through the medium of 
English. And what do we do ? We wilfully 
undermine the students* grasp of that language at 
the school stage. So that it is little wonder that 
at college-level they fail by the thousand every 
year, as they simply cannot understand the ideas 
or the instruction imparted. Perhaps this large 
percentage of failures helps the “paper-making 
industry” by that pemipioos practice of **»ui^le- 
mentary exiuninationa.” But that is its only Dwrit- 

It is wishful thinking on the pnrt Sho^ 
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innocent people who piously hope that some oi 
the Indian languages are fit media for liigher 
studies. It is painful but true, that no Indian 
language is sufficiently developed today for the 
purposes of advanced instructions, ifpecialists 
are needed in every branch, be it commerce or 
science or art. And the greater the specialisation, 
the greater the requirements of linguistic 
precision. None of our languages have reached 
that stage, and I think that they never will. For 
while you are wasting your time and energy 
finding technical equi\alents in Hindi, let me 
assure you that thousands of new terms and 
technical advances would have already been 
made during that self-same period. Which simply 
means that you will always be working at a 
disadvantage. 

Experience has proved that the moment Hindi 
or any other regional language was taken as the 
medium of instruction the standards immediately 
fell. Observe the fiasco at the U.P. Universities, 
the classic case of Gujerat, and, more recently, 
the Tamil adventures at Madras University. 
Raja Rammohun Roy and the leaders of the 


Indian Renaissance knew what they wwh id: 
when they insisted on the mastery of EngRi 
both at school and college. Those who contrt 
the universities must realise the utter tragedy^f.M 
the situation. We can understand the politiciftmr^ 
attitude for he has his eve on the next electioilnrj 
The teacher is concerned with the generations, 

In the year 2000. 39 years hence, it is the leaderil,;^ 
of education today who shall be held responsIblcL,'^ 
for the malaise. I make this statement both as a Cjf 
challenge and as a sombre warning. ■' 

The world is shrinking daily. New Delh|/ 
and New York, Moscow and Madras are almost . ^ 
mxt-door neighbours, and this obliges us to keop {^^ 
abreast of world developments, or as the alter- 
native, fall back into a mediaeval torpor. No ona' 
loves his country more than the German and yet 
almost every German can speak English. No¬ 
body loves his language more than the French¬ 
man and yet English is taught in French schools. 
You would be astonished at the very large 
nutnbers of Europeans who flock to England 
during the, summer vacation to attend language 
courses, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


GOETHE’S DEFINITION OF TAXATION 
Original Record Preserved in a Museum 

A short account of Germany’s Tax 
Museum, which has got a collection of 
valuable records and documents has been 
published in an article under the above 
caption in German News which is repro¬ 
duced hereunder : 

In the year 1785, in the little German 
principality of Weimar there was a 
Minister of Finance whom the fworld of 
today knows less in this official capacity 
than as the much celebrated and greatest of 
all German poets—Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. And the simply-fo emulated, 
straight-forward definition of taxation 
which he drew up at that time might well 
hold good for the present era : “Taxes are 
such levies as arc imposed by the ruling 
sovereign for the maintenance and protec¬ 
tion of the State, for the prevention of dis¬ 
tress and for the furtherance of the common 
weal. They must be levied as equitably 
as possible”. 

This humanistic explanation of the 
need for paying taxes to the State differs 
considerably from what we see on a relief 
carved some 4,000 years ago and found near 
Memphis. Here the figures depicted show 
that in those days the tax-payer humbly 
submitted his tax-return to the revenue 
officers on his knees and that whoever 
failed to kneel at once was promptly forced 
into the proper posture by a tax-attendant 
with a stick. Both these records—the ori¬ 
ginal of Goethe’s tax-definition and photo¬ 
graph of the relief in Memphis—are found 
in a museum, the only one of its kind in the 
Federal Republic of Germany; the Tax 
Museum in Freudenstadt. 

The head of the revenue office in this 
picturesque little Black Forest town in 
Southern Germany had been interested for 
a long time in the development of taxation 
—as a hobby, so to speak. The material he 
had collected had become so voluminous 


two years ago and was of such interest for 
people in general that he decided tp exhibit 
the historical documents in the atyc of his 
revenue office and to make them accessible 
to the public. Since then many people 
have visited the museum. The growing 
fame of the strange collection in the little 
town has led other persons besides the reve¬ 
nue officials of Freudenstadt to be on the 
watch for historical documents relating to 
taxation. Many precious records have been 
sent to the museum from other parts of 
the Federal Republic and even from foreign 
countries. 

For the tax-payer who visits the 
museum it is quite a consolation, when he 
walks around, to find that people have, 
obviously, always paid taxes to the State. 
But when he looks at the number of tax- 
returns he must send in to the revenue 
office, or ponders on the multitude of 
questions he is supposed to answer now-a- 
days, he is sure to wish that he were far 
away from the highly-developed, industrial 
State of the Federal Republic which it is 
today, with its complicated tax legislation. 
He would certainly prefer taxes to be levied 
as they were levied in 1764. For in those 
days the revenue office only asked questions 
in the tax-return. 

Documents, however, are not the only 
materials collected by the museum in con¬ 
nection with taxation. The humour of the 
Freudenstadt revenue officials is shown by 
the fact that they have also set up a collec¬ 
tion of caricatures and jokes, the best of 
which (no doubt to cheer up the 25,000 tax¬ 
payers of Freudenstadt) are hung in the 
corridors of the revenue office. 

This remarkable museum is not financed 
out of the taxes paid by the citizens of 
Freudenstadt. Its initiator and director. 
Dr. Pausch, head of the revenue office, has 
written two books—^naturally both on the 
historical subjects of tax development. The 
proceeds from these books are the sole 
financial support of Germany’s “Tax 
Museum”. 
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The World (2) The U. S, resumed nuclear tests'^’ 


The tensions that have reached a peak 
over the Berlin question still remain at that 
level, but the outlook has shifted slightly 
in favour of negotiations. Nothing much 
has transpired in the preliminary talks that 
are taking place now. Premier Khrushchev’s 
proposal—or rather demand—that the 
nuclear test ban issue be merged with the 
negctialions on general disarmament, has 
new been virtually accepted by the U. N., 
ct which the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly is now in progress. 

The background, so far as the last 
month was concerned, to the Assembly's 
deliberations is provided on the one hand 
by the resumption of nuclear tests, firstly 
by the Soviets and next by the U. S. Of 
course the self-imposed nuclear test bans, 
which the Soviets, the U. S. and Britain 
observed were set at nought by President 
De Gaulle in his typical’ blundering way 
when he went on with tests on his own 
out in the Sahara, much to the resentment 
of the African nations that are grouped 
around the Sahara. 

The major points in these develop¬ 
ments were : 

(1) Russia exploded seven more nuclear 
bombs, bringing to eleven the number of 
Soviet tests since it ended the voluntary 
three-year moratorium, September 1. The 
Russians also shot a rocket 7,500 miles into 
the Pacific and said it hit within 1,000 
yards of its target. 


with two underground, low-yield blasts ih j 
Nevada. 

(3) The Communists raised new chalx,^ 
lenges to Allied access to Berlin. The West.l; 
warned that such actions would destroy hope>; 
for a negotiated solution of the conflict; < 

On the other hand there have been 
certain critical developments in thiO, 
Congo region that have caused a, 
minor rift inside the Western Allies ^ 
and has also caused repercussions 
inside the British Commonwealth of; 
Nations. The crisis developed around>ii 
the question of the secession of Katanga; 
from the rest of the territories that formed! 
formerly the Belgian Congo. The position,- 
as viewed from the point of view of th^f 
U.S. was summed up by the New Yorjt^, 
Times of 17th September. We append 
tracts from the summary below, in extensoj^^ 
because over this question interests 
Britain and France, who are both involve|df| 
financially in the Katangan mines and^l 
other commercial interests, differ from thaf'' 
of the U.S. As a result of which even thi^^ 
U.S. was pulled away from the support 
the U.N. Secretary-General Hammarskjoel<i^ 
action. The insidious and crooked campai^^ 
that made Rajeshwar Dayal’s position unte^| 
able in the Congo was largely carried on 
the instance of British and French 
which supported the Belgian attempt to 
tain a stranglehold on Katanga through ^ 
Belgian puppet Tshombe. The U.S. 
Government blundered badly at 


ning because of mendacious reports that 
came to it from its own officials of the 
diplomatic cadre, who evidently were 
either largely influenced by the British and 
Belgian consular officials or else were typ- 
pical examples of the “gullible Yankee.” 

The N.Y. Times’ summary is as follows : 

“For fourteen months the United Nations 
has been engaged in an effort to bring law 
and order out of chaos in the Congo—a 
mission which, if successful, would greatly 
enhance the U. N.’s role as a supra-national 
instrument of peace.” 

“Last week the IT. N. operation in the 
Congo plunged into its gravest crisis. U. N. 
troops were locked in bloody battle with 
the Congolese and die-hard Belgians of 
Katanga, the copper-rich province which 
seceded from the Congo eleven days after 
the former Belgian colony became in¬ 
dependent on June 30, 1960.” 

“At the week-end the outcome of the 
conflict was in doubt. A defeat for the U.N. 
force would seriously damage Secretary- 
General Hammarskjoeld’s position, intensify 
Soviet efforts to remove him, and shake the 
structure of the U. N. itself. Moreover, 
there were large questions about the wisdom 
of the policy that led to the U. N.’s imme¬ 
diate predicament in Katanga.” 

“The Belgians, who made the Congo a 
w-colcny eighty-four years ago, developed 
Katanga as the workshop of an otherwise 
poor and backward territory. By the time 
the Belgians, retreating before the wave of 
anti-colonialism sweeping Africa, granted 
the Congo independence, the annual produc¬ 
tion of Katanga’s mines, cattle ranges, farms 
and industries was valued at nearly a billion 
dollars. Katanga’s secession on July 11, 1960, 
deprived the rest of the Congo of the tax 
revenues from this wealth, without which 
the Congolese Republic could not long 
survive.” 

“Moreover, the Republic was in turmoil. 
The army mutinied and a political chain- 
reaction threatened to fragment the Congo 
into tribal regions. The Congolese regime 
appealed to the U. N. for help and on July 
14, the Security Council voted to send in 
troops, the first contingents arrived the next 
day. Three main political camps emerged 
in the Congo.” 


“First there was the central government 
at Leopoldville, dominated in its early 
stages by premier Patrice Lumumba, an 
extreme nationalist, who turned pro-Soviet 
and anti-Western as Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
resisted his demands that U. N. troops be 
used to end the Katanga secession by force, 
Russia, seeing in Mr. Lumumba a standard- 
bearer of its cause in Black Africa, sup¬ 
ported him to the hilt and broke ^ilh Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld over the issue, demanding 
tJiat the Secretary-General be replaced. 
But Mr. Hammarskjoeld had the support of 
the majority of the U. N. Mr. Lumumba’s 
supremacy was short-lived. A military 
coup deposed him and in January he was 
murdered in Katanga.” 

“The murder of Mr. Lumumba, led to 
new talks among the various factional 
leaders. Last July Cyrille Adoula—a man 
acceptable to most of them—was elected by 
Parliament as Premier of a new govern¬ 
ment of national unity.” 

“Second, there was the regime of 
Antoine Gizonga, who inherited the 
Lumuinbist mantle after the late Premier’s 
death and formed a separatist government 
in Oriental Province. Mr. Gizenga has been 
peisuaded to join the Adoula government 
ns First Vice-Premier, but his links with 
the central government remain brittle.” 

“Third, there is the Katanga regime, 
headed by Moise Tshombe, with its capital 
at Elisabethville. He has repeatedly re¬ 
jected invitations to go to Leopoldville to 
discuss a compromise. He has defied grow¬ 
ing pressure from the U. N. to rejoin the 
central government. His defiance has been 
backed strongly by Belgian industrialists 
who have invested heavily in Katanga and 
want their stake preserved. His strength 
has also rested to a considerable degree on 
the Belgian and other white officers in his 
7,000-man army.” 

“The 16,000 U. N. troops now in the 
Congo have been operating under a number 
of U. N. resolutions. The original Security 
Council resolution of July 14, 1960, which 
sent the troops into the Congo, said their 
purpose would be : 

“• * * to provide the (Congolese) 
Government with such military assistance 
as may be necessary until * * * the (Congo- 



lese) national security forces are able to 
meet fully their tasks.” 

, “Mr. Harnmarskjoeld interpreted this 
mandate as barring intervention againsi 
one faction or another—the stand that pro¬ 
voked the Soviet assault on him as a ‘tool’ 
of Western ‘monopolists’ determined to 
hold on to Katanga’s natural resources.” 

“As the U. N. threw increasing sup¬ 
port behind Congolese unification, the 
Security Council on Feb. 21, passed a new 
1 (’solution designed to aid the central 
government anci strip the Katanga army of 
its white mercenaries. The resolution said 
the Security Council: 

(1) Urges that the United Nations 
take immediately all appropriate 
measures to prevent the occurrence of 

, civil war in the Congo, including 
' arrangements tor cease-fires, the halting 
cf all military operations, the preven¬ 
tion of clashes, and the lisc of force, if 
necessary, in the last resort ; 

(2) Urges that measures be taken 
for the immediate withdrawal and 
evacuation from the Congo of all Belgian 
and other foreign military and parlia¬ 
mentary personnel and political adviser.s 
not under the United Nations command, 
and mercenaries.” 

“In line with this resolution the U. N. 
command told Mr. Tshombe to remove the 
512 non-Congolese officers in his army and 
sent troops into Katanga to see that this 
was done.” 

The Fighting 

“At 4 A.M. on Wednesday, the 13th, 
the U. N. command at the Katangese capi¬ 
tal of Elisabethville sent vhidian, Swedish 
and'frish units to occupy ’key points in the 
city. The U.N.’s ‘blue helmets’ ran into 
Katangese army fire. It took eight hours 
of sharp fighting, in which two U.N. and 
at least thirty Katangese soldiers were 
killed, to capture the post office and radio 
station and put down resistance elsewhere 
in the city.” 

“The next day Katangese troops 
counter-attacked fiercely with mortar anci 
machine gun fire. As fighting raged into 
the week-end, a 500-man Irish and Swedish 
garrison at the Kamina U.N. base, deep in 


the interior, reeled under heavy attacks by * 
Katangese troops and tribal warriors, and 
grave concern was expressed over the fate 
of a 150-man Irish garrison beleaguered at 
Jadotville, sixty miles from the provincial 
capital. Heavy casualties were reported on 
both sides.” 

“Mr. Tshombe, taking refuge in his 
residence, vow(?d a ‘fight to the last soldier 
and the last bullet.’ The Katangese were 
led by white officers, some in civilian 
clothes, many of them Belgians who had 
V)een removed from the army only two 
weeks previously. The whole Katangese 
resistance effort appeared to be stiffened 
by while ‘ultras,’ including soldiers of 
fortune and F’rcnch ex-officers who had 
taken part in the abortive military revolt 
in Algeria last April. Across the border, 
v^hite-rukd Northern Rhodesia promised 
medical supplies for the Katanga army.” 

“At the week-end Mr. Harnmarskjoeld 
himself was in Le.opoldville. He had arrived 
there frcmi New York, on his third visit to 
the Congo, only lw(} hours after the U. N. 
had intervened in Elisabethville.” 

“The world reaction to the U. N. inter- 
vcmlion was sharp. The Afro-Asian coun¬ 
tries, which are overwhelmingly opposed 
to the Tshombe regime, were behind Mr. 
Hammarf kjoeld, urging him to go ahead and 
finish the job. Russia, hostile both to Mr. 
Tshombe and Mr. Harnmarskjoeld, found a 
new way of attacking the Secretary-General: 
it claimed the U. N. command was holding 
back in Katanga, after its initial success, 
to spare the ‘ccdonialists’,” 

“Strong criticism of the U.N. action, 
was voiced by France, which had been 
opposed all along to the U. N. Congo opera¬ 
tion and which now accused the U. N. of 
exceeding its mandate and po.ssibly violat¬ 
ing its charter. Some support for this atti- ' 
tude was found in Britain, which expressed 
‘concern’ and called for immediate cease¬ 
fire efforts.” 

“The United States, on the other hand, 
took the position that the United Nations 
acted within the mandate of the Feb. 21 
Security Council resolution. The State 
Department expressed the hope that ‘hostil¬ 
ities will be brought to a speedy conclusion.’ 

It again affirmed U.S. support for the U. N. 



effort to restore ‘the integrity of the 
Congolese nation’.” 

While the lighting against the Katan- 
gese was proceeding a “reliable reporter” 
of the B. B. C., broadcast a running com¬ 
mentary on the actions of the small Indian 
contingent that was repelling a Katangan 
attack. This “reliable reporter,” who is 
known as “Dick” Williams, is one of those 
whom the*l5. B. C. sent to Delhi in the early 
fifties—which explained his broadcasts to 
us very clearly—described the “inhuman 
savagery” of the Indian troops in Elisabeth- 
ville, the capital of Katanga, during the 
fighting and further augmented his 
“reliable” statement by terming the be¬ 
haviour of the Indian soldiers as being 
“quite indefensible”, etc. 

We, in India, have had long experience 
of these “reliable reporters” of the Briti.sh 
variety. Long before the great-grand¬ 
father of Goebbels was even dreamt of, the 
East India Company used such reporters as 
the Abbe Dubois the Franco-Belgian catho¬ 
lic priest, who was paid £‘4,000 and given 
a pension by John Company’s directors, 
about a hundred and fifty years back, foi 
maligning the Indians to serve the interests 
cf the dirty adventurers that were torment¬ 
ing the helpless Indians with rapine and 
loot. So we on our part merely wondered 
bow much this “reliable” fellow had been 
paid,—and by whom. But British papers 
became highly indignant—quite naturally— 
and eagerly joined in a chorus of vilification 
against the Indians. Unfortunately Pandit 
Wehru and Mr. Krishna Menon lost their 
tempers too and gave vigorous rejoinders, 
exposing the black-hand of foreign interests 
in Katanga in this campaign. Since then 
the higher authorities on both sides have 
tried to tone down this peculiar “misunder¬ 
standing”—at least on the surface—and so 
there need not be any further recrimina¬ 
tions, for the time being. 

The Secretary-General of the U.N., Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjoeld, who had been in the 
Congolese capital, Leopoldville, since Sep¬ 
tember 13th, was trying his best to bring 
order out of the chaos created by the 
contestants in the cold war, who were 
each trying to shape the Congo aceprding to 
their own desires and needs, without any 


considerations whatsoever for the Congolese" 
and their country. He was on his way 
to Northern Rhodesia, to meet and 
negotiate with Mr. Moise Tshombe, the 
Katanga President, for a peaceful solution 
of the tangle, when his plane was wrecked 
in a crash landing and he was killed. The 
cause of the crash is as yet an unsolved 
mystery but eager attempts are being made 
to prove the theory that it wasfnot the 
result of an ajttack by one of the jet- 
fighters that have mysteriously appeared on 
the Congolese theatre. Foul play there has 
been, without doubt, but it is not yet clear 
whether the crash was the result of an 
fighter attack or that of the explosion of 
an infernal machine planted in the plane by 
the same agency as had activated the jet- 
fighters and their thoroughly mercenary 
pilots. 

It was a tragic and premature end to a 
noble and dedicated life,—and perhaps it 
marks another step towards the ultimate 
dissolution of the U. N. But it is too early 
as yet to cry havoc. 

September also covered the meeting of 
the “Unaligned Nations” at Belgrade. The 
Soviets marked the occasion by exploding 
the first of the multi-megaton nuclear bombs, 
thereby under-scoring the fact that peace 
as yet was but a fugitive in the face of lusts 
and passions that still dominate the power¬ 
ful in this world. The Belgrade meeting has 
not produced anything significant in this 
period of mounting tensions. 

The Laos affair is still dragging on in 
an indeterminate fashion and nothing 
tangible has come out of the conferences 
and behind the scenes meetings amongst 
the major actors in the puppet-show staged 
by the rival powers in that, hapless though 
happy-go-lucky land. 

In Algiers, the F.L.N. has made drastic 
changes in its leadership and the colons 
under the underground leadership of the 
Secret Army Organisation are again trying 
to overthrow De Gaulle. 

In Turkey, the curtain was rung down 
over the last scenes of the eleven-month 
trials of those who were the main leaders 
of the Menderes government, by the 
executions of Menderes, the ex-Premier of 
Turkey, and of Polatkan, ex-finance minia- 


ter, and ex-foreign; minister Zorlu. Life 
imprisonment and loog terms of penal 
servitude have been the fate of many 
others. 

But the problem now before the Turks 
is whether the democratic way would be 
opcnod soon, 

Br. Subodh Mitra 

Bengal has lost another brilliant son in 
the death of Dr. Subodh Mitra, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta 
and of the Chittaranjan Cancer Institute, 
which he built up with assiduous care, skill 
and energy. He had left for Europe on 
August 28, to attend as co-Chairman of a 
Conference of the International Federation 
of Obstretics and Gynaecology in Vienna, 
He was further to visit Paris, for a demons¬ 
tration of the “Mitra Operation” for cancer 
and was to have visited Moscow,' in response 
to an invitation by the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of Health. Unfortunately he had a severe 
lieart-attack while at Vienna and died of it 
on the night cf September 4th. 

Dr. Mitra was a tireless worker in the 
cause of relief to .suffering humanity. He 
had contributed more than a hundred 
papers to scientific journals in German and 
English all over the world, particularly on 
cancer surgery of the uterus, and on toxaemia 
and anaemia in pregnancy. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution to the 
fight against cancer was the “Mitra Opera¬ 
tion for Cancer of the Cervix.” The operation 
conceived by and named after him, was first 
demonstrated in Vienna in 1952, and its 
details were published simultaneously in the 
USA, Canada and Britain in 1960, 

That year Dr. Mitra demonstrated his 
operation at Berlin University’s Women’s 
Clinic. He also watched it being performed 
by the director-professor of Wurzburg 
University, and showed films of it at the 
Geneva Gynaecological Congress. 

Dr. Mitra, who was connected with 
several social organizations, founded the 
Relief and Welfare Ambulance Corps. 

As a Vice-Chancellor he was trying to 
solve the many difficult problems that have 
come before the Chief Executive of the 
Calcutta University of recent years. He was 
seriously concerned at the inability of Cal¬ 


cutta colleges to admit freshmen and 
trying to tackle the latter problem with 3^ 
characteristic energy, he had a mild hearl, 
attack. Some of his friends advised him t(^ 
take things easy after that, but his idea was, 
to finish the job in hand first and then to 
take rest, 

t The Editor 

Indo-Ccylon Schools Boxing 

Jl has now become an annual (unction that 
school and college boys of India and Ceylon 
should meet in tlie boxing ring to decide who 
are belter exponents of the art of boxing for the 
year. This year an Indian (earn of school and 
college hoys have gone over to Ceylon to fight 
against a Ceylon team in Coloml>o ami Kandy. 
Mr. l\ L. Iio) of Cakutia has g<me with the 
Indian team as the chrf Jc mission. He is one 
of the world’s greatest amatcMir boxers who has 
been Piihlie Scliools Champion of (/real Britain, 
a Canubridgc Blue in boxing and an Army-Navy- 
Air Force Champion of Great Britain. The 
Indian bo\s arc^ lucky to have a man like P. L. 
Roy io lead them. A.C. 

The Lord Mayor of London ^ 

Dick Whittington was thrice Loid Mayor 
of London and hjs name has come dowm to 
posl<M'ii) in a bla/e id roinanlie gloiv. Millions 
of Indian boys and girls have read of this 
greatest of all Lord Mayors of London in their 
hooks of fairy tales and have ^rown up with the 
idea that a Lor<l Mayor of London is always a 
Lord among lh(‘ Mayors of the world. Dick 
Whittington, however, is the only Lf)rd Mayor 
of London whose name 'anybody’ remembers in 
India. It w^as, therefore, a shock to us to know 
that a Lord Ma\or of London liad come to 
Calcntla to make an ohjeclioiuihle rpft*rence to 
Chacha Nehru. We thought it quite meaningless 
that a Lord Mayor of London should leave his 
gilded eoa(‘li in London and travel by air td^ 
Calcutta. Then why must he pick on (Jiachd^ 
Nehru ? In fact Londoji made a mistake iiv. 
making this acrimonious j)ersou her I.iord 
Mayor. He is a man of limited vision who lliinks^ 
nuclear explosions are the internal affairs of 
Great Britain. Had lhal been .so, why should' 
anybody worry about nuclear tests in India ot 
Australia ? The trouble with this nuclear businesi' 
is that it docs not remain “internal” to any 
country, but floats avay and falls out all over 
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the world. Of llic three things, viz.. Lord Russel, 
micirar tests and British prisons, only the last is 
exclusively the internal affair of Great Britain. 
Lord Russel is more than a British and nuclear 
e\j)losions are universal. 'Phis unintelligenl Lord 
Mayor, therefore, is no credit to London and 
deserves the sack. A. C. 

I 

National Integration 

All the great men of India are meeting in 
New IJelhi to consider ways and means for 
reintegrating Imlia and to stop the |)resent 
disintegration of India into Bihar, IJ.P., Madhya 
Pra<lesh. Punjah, Assam. West Bengal and so 
forth, finfortnnately, the great men of India 
eaiinol think e.\eej)ting at very high level, and 
the disintegration oceiiis in the hazais. the back 
lanes and othei low-level places where common 
people meet, talk and act thoughtlessly. The great 
men of India will no doubt discuss the fiinda- 
nenlals of national unity and eritiei.se feelings 
relating to caste, creed, clan, language, etc., etc. 
But in fact it is greed and the ego of evil men 
that ate at the root of India’s present disunited 
condition. "Poo many tradesmen, money-lenders, 
tax-evadeis and snatch and grab men have gained 
the freedom of Inilia: and they are at the root 
of all anti-national tendencies. There are also 
the masses, who are illiterate, ill-educated, ill- 
mannered and left-out of all participation in the 
affairs of the nation. They must he made to feel 
their responsibilities. 

A.C. 

1 

Taxis 

Taxis in Calcutta are granted licences by 
the State to ply as public vehicles which 
can be hired by the people when they 
require transport. But these “public” 
vehicles have latterly become instruments of 
exploitation as far as the public are con¬ 
cerned. They can only be hired at the will 
cf the drivers who pick and choose between 
fares in a manner which is not only undemo¬ 
cratic but degrading for the nation. The 
Calcutta police tolerate all law-breaking with 
a grace that is utterly disgraceful. They pass 
orders and then see those orders broken 
and ignored with a shameful complacency. 
This is also found in the thousands of 
empty rickshaws that crowd all the roads, 



lanes, etc., of Calcutta. Of every ten 
vehicles on the road in Calcutta at least 
five are empty rickshaws. Traffic control 
in Calcutta is an expensive make-believe. 
The sergeants and the constables show 
themselves expansively in selected street 
corners which are visited by their senior 
officers. The rest of Calcutta is left to the 
tender mercies of taxis, lorries, ‘buses, 
rickshaws and ill-mannered jay vtalkers 
who think the roads belong to them and 
the tax-payers must move along the roads 
by sufferance only. 

A.C. 

The Two Germanys 

Pclitics, which is customarily guided 
by people who hold nothing sacred ex¬ 
cepting their own “glory” and power ; has 
beceme an evil force which for ever seeks 
to lower and destroy the humanity of man. 
Those bonds of sympathy and fellowship, 
tliose common efforts which make different 
types of human culture so rich in true 
emotions, haye no meaning in the sphere of 
politics in which people come together 
only at the behest of leaders who seek 
power and the right to dominate and to 
impose their will upon the common man. 
Those who engage in politics have to de¬ 
humanise their outlook to a degree where 
it becomes a menace to all human beings 
and their civilisation. The present tussle 
between East and West Germany is at once 
farcical and dangerous. Farcical, because 
one cannot believe, somehow, that Ger¬ 
mans could fall apart so far from an 
ideological angle, as to seal off one another 
and not have a common cultural life to, at 
least, some extent. Dangerous, because the 
Germans are an intellectual race and can 
be won over by others to follow a wrong 
path, oprovided folly is dressed up as wis¬ 
dom by expert falsifiers of human values. 
There is no dearth of such men in the 
propaganda departments of the great 
governmental organisations of Europe, 
Asia and America. Politics can always 
succeed in making all humans act in an 
inhuman fashion, to the detriment of the 
true ideals of humanity. 


A. C. 











Nilratan Sircar was one of the most outstanding persons of 19th-20th 
century India. He was born in 1861 and he passed away in 1943. During 
his working life, which began when he was very young, he worked hard 
to develop his own personal qualities, which were many and great, and 
also for the betterment of our national life in the fields of education, 
research, medical aid, free thinking and industrial-economic progress. The 
few extracts that we have been able to reproduce in this number of The 
Modern Review from his speeches and writings can only give a rudimentary 
idea of his wide outlook and intensive vision. He was a vastly learned 
man who thought carefully, precisely and correctly whenever he dealt with 
any subject of scheme of practical importance. The Centenary Celebrations 
will last for several days in Calcutta. Other places in India will ak^o 
celebrate his centenary and several biographies, memorial volumes and 
collections of his writings and speeches are proposed to be published during 
the centenary year. This centenary is of great social and intellectual 
importance to Indians; for Nilratan Sircar was outstanding as an 
intellectual who devoted his life and fortune for improving the social 
and economic condition of Indians during the period 1889—1943. 


Extracts from the statemient to the Royal 
Commission on the Superior Indian Civil 
Services by Sir Nilratan Sircar, 22nd 
January, 1924. 

“The time has certainly come for the cessation of 
recruitment of Civil Medical Servants in different 
departments through the door of the I.M.S. It has 
been abundantly proved during the War that such 
Jiiililary reserve as is formed by the Civil branch 
of the I.M.S. is by no means indispensable. There 
wa.s no dearth of qualified mm-i.M.S. medical 
men either in or outside Government services to 
undertake military duties in emergency. The 
reserve theory cannot, therefore, now lurnish a 
stnmg reason for the continuance of military en¬ 
croachment upon civil departrmmls. The higher 
apjK)intments now held by I.M.S. officers should 
he thrown open to the profession. These appoint- 
Jiients should he made and controlled h\ those 
authorities by whom the activities of the officers 
concerned are directed. The Educational and 
Scientific appointments (whose number must he 
increased by provision of an adequate number of 
competent assistants in teaching, research and 
clinical work, capable of replacing the higher 
officers, as occasions arise), as also other appoint¬ 
ments held directly under the Local Government, 
should be made by the Local Government with 
the help of an Advisory Board and he controlled 
by the same Government. The officers serving 
directly under the Government of India should 
be recruited on the recommendation of an inter¬ 
provincial committee and controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The officers serving under the 
local bodies should be similarly recruited and 
controlled by these bodies* 


regards the officers appointed under the 
existing conditions the control should be trans¬ 
ferred from the Secretary of State to the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Local (mverninent. 

“The price that India has to pay for appoint¬ 
ing I.M.S. officers as Civil Medical Servants, 
particularly as teachers, must not be computed in 
terms of money alone. It ])ioves loo heavy not 
only because of our limited resources but also 
because of the cramping effect that the present 
system produces on the Indian mind. The system 
has systematically deprived Indians of opportuni¬ 
ties of higher training and the great l^enefit of 
first-hand experience by keeping the liighi'r posts 
—educatioiiaK research or clinical almo.st as a 
close preserve for a practically foreign class. The 
whole atmosphere is humiliating to Indians. A 
system that seeks to train the flt)vver of our youth 
merely as assistants and subordinates (llie natural 
idea of being succeeded in his chair by one of his 
pupils being unthinkable to the average I.M.S. 
professor) cannot certainly be appreciated as an 
ideal system.” 

As Chairman of Reception Committee, 
All-India Medical Conference, 1928. 

“An alien trusteeship of a people’s life and * 
fortune is almost a contradiction in terms. Sani¬ 
tation, like education, is a social business and { 
can be .successfully conducted and administered . 
only by a social agency wliich is an organic 
member of the society itself :—witness the Bengal 
Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, the Bengal 
Health Association and Bengal Social Service 
League and similar organisations in other pro¬ 
vinces, Principal Rarnsbotham has perceived this 
truth in the sphere of higher education. It is 



equally axiomatic in the sphere not merely ol 
medical education but also of medical and sani¬ 
tary adruinislratiow. For among ihe governing 
factors in all sanitary reforms and movements are 
the social and the economic conditions of 
life, the environment, material as well as moral 
and above all, the ps)chology of the people; 
and alien adminisiration, out of touch with these 
living realities, will eitluT run counter to them 
and be lu'ought up against a dead wall of irremov- 
ablo and irremediable social facts or, weary of 
fighting half-understood obstacles in I he path, 
grow funky and timid and fight shy of all social 
legislation c\en in the best interests of the people’s 
liv(!S and heallh. Sometimes indeed llie mischief 
does not slop there. It goes in breeding jealousy 
and suspicion and, in the last [)liase an intoleratice 
even to madness and sanitary administration, 
whose raison detre is the service of llu.‘ people, 
may even end hy grudging a health exhibition 
under popular auspices for the people’s education 
in public health. 

“The same spirit of unpardonable official 
non-co-operation is in evidence when the question 
turns on organising me(li(‘al and sanitary research 
under the, responsible direction of Indian officers, 
and yet the Indian is nowise wanting iri capacity 
for such work; witness the remarkable results 
achieved by many Indians w<uking under- great 
difficulty and also by the purely Indian installa¬ 
tions of scientific rcseart h like the Hose Irislilulc, 
and the Science Follego instituted by the late 
Taraknath Palit and Rashbehary Ghosh of loviiif^ 
memory, in the Calcutta University, both for 
training men and invt*.sligating scic'nlific facts and 
phenomena. Nothing i'^ more demoralising than 
a situation in which the natural master and ser¬ 
vant change their places,—evtn the Biblical 
parable know nothing of this sper'ies of the “un¬ 
profitable stewards,” 

“It is futile to expect a vigorous growth of 
the faculty of scientific research under the cold 
shade of alien authority that has only a sneer of 
indifference, if not of jealousy, for genuine 
merit in the aspiring subordinate. Fhe natural 
apprehension sc(*ms to be that a meritorious 
Indian in subordinate capacity, if encouraged, 
may raise his head too high by perseverance and 
devotion to scientific work. 

“But in India we labour under a double dis¬ 
advantage. The medical bureaucracy is not only 
alien, but it is also recruited primarily for the mili¬ 
tary as opposed to the civil administration. And this 


makes any expansion in the organisation of medi'^ 
cal and sanitary services to the country, any re¬ 
forms in the constitutibn of the bureaucratic medi¬ 
cal service exceedingly difiicult, if not hopeless. 
To perpetuate and strengthen this anomalous and 
injurious system in spile of the unanimous pro¬ 
test of the profession and the people’s represen¬ 
tatives in the legislatures constitutes a grievous 
wrong. The ostensible grounds, viz., thtj provi¬ 
sion of a war reserve and also of Europeali medical 
attendance to European Civil officers and their 
familie.s, cannot bear examination even for a 
moment. The military department should find a 
reserve and the civil branch should be made free 
from the encroachments of the military medical 
officers. Vacancies in the educational and scien- 
tilic posts should be filled up by selection, where¬ 
as for general medical and sanitary administra¬ 
tion there should he separate services recruhed by 
open cennpetition in India. As for the needs of 
the European Civil officers and their families, 
there is no difficulty in the cities where there is 
no dearth of European medical practitioners. As 
regards the moffusil, an Indian Government may 
})e excused for not agreeing to.sacrifice the vital 
and material interests of medical administration 
as well as those of national medical talent for the 
sake of gratifying a senliment, however natural, 
of a “miscroscopic minority.” It is indispensable 
that all the civil medical services at least should 
be Indianised. If we want an intensive campaign 
against the death-dealing agencies that are ram¬ 
pant in the land, if we want a zealous, w/hole- 
lu'artcd indefatigable prosecution of a national 
poli(;y working for the eradication of preventible 
diseases and suffering, the medical and sanitary 
administration must be handed over to the sons 
of the soil, who will have the effective will as well 
as the intimate knowledge and warm interest that 
are a sine qua non.” 

Presidential Address^ 8th All-India 
Medical Conference, 1932. 

“A vast amount of valuable clinical material 
is now wasted in the bigger hospitals and educa¬ 
tional institutions in India. It is now universally 
admitted that the medical research work should 
be vlinked with university leaching and it is un¬ 
desirable to divorce research work from higher 
leaching. To do this the teaching institutions 
should be converted into active fields of research 
work, for the younger students of today may get 
the inspiration to become the research workers of 



tomorrow* The Indian Research Fund Association vention of diseases, while that of puhlic hei 


ghould distribute a number of post-graduate 
scholarships in each medical institution to stimu¬ 
late itesearch work. Incidentally it gives us plea¬ 
sure to note that Sir JNbrmal Walker and Major 
Bradford came to the same conclusion about seve¬ 
ral ye^rs ago. The latter noted in his report that 
the organisation of research department in India 
as a separate department is a great loss to the 
country. 

'‘We agree with the opinion of the Fletcher 
CumrniUeej that the “greatest need” is for man 
rather llian for buildings. We also agree with 
their views that the present inactivity in clinical 
research by the professorial staff of medical insli- 


reform will be to transform the environment ‘p| 
the individual and the community in such a W^J/ 
that the causes of disease will be removed. Fdis 
success of a scheme like this, the doctor, whethdlf^ 
he is engaged in medical relief or public heai^ 
reform, must maintain a sincere and correct attf^ 
tude of decorum and conduct, without which nO 
ordered progress is possible. Out of this desire, 
a Code of Ethics has developed in each country 
and it should be the desire of every member oft 
the pn>fession to honour the same. It is also 
necessary that the whole medical profession should 
be united, in their endeavour to lift up the pres¬ 
tige of the profession to a high-level” 


lull on in India is unfortunate. 

“While speaking on the subject we believe the 
idea of establishing a Central Research Institute 
ill a place away from big hospitals has liecn per 
manently dropped. The folly of eslal^lishing re¬ 
search institute, in remote hills away from the 
sources of clinical material would be apparent to 
anybody who have visited these institutes in any 
part of India. It is (jconomically an unsound 
policy which does not contribute to tlie efficiency 
or the speed of the work in any way. We hope 
such mistakes would never be committed in future ” 

Talk to Andhra University Medical 
Sludciils, 1939. 

1. Aim of Mki)ic\l Edi cation 

“The aim of the medical education is to equip 
a student with such knowledge as will enable him 
to take part in the prevention, defection and 
si'ientific treatment of diseases and to raise the 


II. Medical Research 
“As I have mentioned in my Convocation 
Address, research is the sap of the plant of science. 
Fact finding surveys and a quest of the unknown 
constitute llie ingredients of the sap. Unless the 
spirit of research is engrafted into the minds of 
the young learners it is not likely to lake a strong 
root in llieir minds when they pass out and be¬ 
come members of a noble profession. When the 
results of research art to be utilised, the state 
should come in. As in a democratic constitution, 
the people form the Slate, so if the people appre¬ 
ciate the value and utility of research the State will 
automatically try to encourage research and to 
apply the same to the general uplift of the coun¬ 
try. I am glad to notice that your college here tries 
to foster such a spirit among the sludenls.” 

III. Medical Profession and the State 
“In your province where the average area 


standard of sanitary living so that Wastage of life 
is prevented and physical fitness of the people 
improved. 

“To enable one to carry out this task effi¬ 
ciently, it is not only necessary to ensure a mini¬ 
mum entrance qualification for the medical and 
P.L. education hut also a degree and method of 
training in the basic sciences as will enable the 
student to correctly diagnose the ailments in the 
human body in relation to his environment. Further¬ 
more, he must be taught how to improve the 
physique of the individual and improve his en¬ 
vironment so that sickness is prevented. If we 
have to raise the nation from say, C stage to A 
stage, we have to ensure certain minimum stand¬ 
ard of teaching and practical experience, so that 
the students and doctors can effectively participate 
in a planned programme of progress. 

‘‘The ultimate aim of medical treatment 
whether in thp home or in hospital must be pre< 


served by a hospital or a dispensary is 126 square 
miles and the average population served by each 
hospital or dispensary is d 1.000 the need for an 
adequate medical relief is evident. If we have to 
incTeas (3 the number of qualified medical men of 
tlic proper standard keeping the above require¬ 
ments in view^ we must have to multiply our 
efforts manifold if we want to speed up our 
efforts to meet the requirements of national plann- 

“We need more educational institutions and 
more hospitals not only for the alleviation of 
human suffering but for the efficient teaching of 
students. In this connection I should like to dis¬ 
courage the tendency to sink all our money in brick 
and mortar without equipping such institutions 
with the most up-to-date apparatus. I shall be 
glad to see a cheap type of building crop up in 
this coimtry, with the help of our engineering 
talents, Instead of merely trying to copy Euro» 
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countries in this connectiuu. II we do this 
we stiull liavc mure muney to eijuip our institu 
tions with the necessary a])paratus and to take! 
care «j1 a larycr number oi patients than we are 
able to do al present. Kesearehes regarding arclii- 
tecture have not made as much progress as it 
should particularly in the warmer tracts of India. 
1 should like to draw the attention of the Indian 
Medical Council to this point and shall be glad to 
see that they do not insLst on magnificent build¬ 
ings as a prer«‘(juibite of the affiliation of medi¬ 
cal colleges to the tails of the General Medical 
Council. We must cut our coat according to the 
cloth available in our country. 

“ Ihe <iueslion of public health is much more 
complicated inasniut;h a.s its successful working 
depentls not only on the training of an adequate 
personnel but also because it involves considerable 
expenditure and the imjtrovement of environ¬ 
mental conditions and on public health «‘ngineer- 
ing proj<H-ts. 1 commend this matter to your 
serious e(jnsideration as it seems to me it has not 
received adequate attention either from the people 
or from the admini.strators. 

“In order that a modern University may be 
al)le to fulfil its purposes in a proper manner and 
on an u<lequale scale, it is necessary that there 
would be a clear understanding of the concep¬ 
tion of general liberal education, the University 
being the chief educational authority re.sponsible 
for fostering such education in its area of oj)era- 
tion. 'rhis is nee<Ied in view of the fact that there 
has been a considerable differe.nce of opinion 
even among eminent educationists as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the days Plato 
and Aristotle expressed their ideas on the subject. 
It is contended by certain critics that any educa¬ 
tion other than purely literary and purely .scienti¬ 
fic. cannot be included in any scheme of general 
liberal education and that such education is be¬ 
yond the scope of any university. This has re- 
.sulted in considerable loose thinking as to the re¬ 
lative importance of purely literary and scientific 
studies on the on<? hand and studies of so-called 
utilitarian or non-cultural subjects on the other. 
There is also much confusion of thought as to how 
far the university is the proper authority for im¬ 
parting technical education.” 

From the Presidential Address of 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, All-India Thieistic 
Conference, Bombay, December, 1915. 
Theism In Primitive Relicion. 

“In one sense, and that oerhans the 


religion of the race. In fact, it is co 
extensive with religion. For it is coming 
to be perceived more and more that the 
most primitive tribes had an instinctive 
Reeling of an indefinite and nameless pre¬ 
sence in the more unusual manifestations 
of nature, as well as a feeling of inviolable 
sanctity in the bonds of tribal eftstom, be¬ 
fore they conceived separate gods or ances¬ 
tral manes ; and that among these, again, 
Ihe greater gods, usually with one greatest 
nmong the great, claimed the worship oi 
man, before the multitude of lower deities, 
whether believed to be benevolent or male¬ 
volent. Thus through the ages, in the corri¬ 
dor of primeval history, were heard the 
footsteps of the coming Deity. What we 
have hitherto despised as Fetishism, Ani¬ 
mism, Spiritism, even the jungly under¬ 
growth of animistic, mimetic, sympathetic 
magic, are now seen to have been vital, not 
noxious, growths in the evolution of the 
social lile: indeed, they were something 
more ; they stood for man's perception of a 
Something beyond the veil of sense, some 
supernal manifestation of life and power 
however dimly and grossly the symbols ol 
that power might have been conceived. 

Theism and Idolatry. 

“This is not an idle scientific belief, a 
theoretic result of our comparative or his¬ 
toric studies in Religion, but a potent practi¬ 
cal principle in our dealings with othci' 
faiths and cults. Polytheism and idolatrv~ 
nay, even the grossest forms of animistic 
belief, are seen to be normal products oi 
undeveloped minds, and, in the beginning, 
liealthy and constructive when they were 
not anti-social. They have been outgrown 
in the march of the human mind and spiril,(! 
but there is no room, for the intolerant and 
ignorant attitude which conceives them as 
inherently false, sinful and perverse. In 
fact, tho religions of Nature or of Natural 
instinct may contribute certain pluralistic 
and symbolic elements to the theistic reli-j 
gion of the future. 

The Catholicity of Indian Theism. 

“Indeed, any such intolerance in a b 
Df Indian Theists would be an aberral 
specially alien to the Indian mind. T 
Iiandboolc of Hindu Theism, the Kusiundn. 
imple, acknowledges that.,t 



in their worship of Heasoh, of an impersonal" 

Intelligence, or of the Perfect Man, and even 
the rude mechanics in their worship of friend and servant, the one Divine Lover, th6 
Vishwakarma, are seekers after the one infinitely great stooping to be infinitely littlaj 
Great God and, as such, included in the fold to love and be loved. The fourth will teach 
of Theism. . Let uS lay that great saying to us the secret of Yoga, of communion, medi- 


of Lov^ and to find in wife atid mofltW,' 


heart. 

CONTRIBOTIONS OF AnCIENT RELlCtONS TO 
THE Theistic Religion. 

“We, Theists in India, then with 
our tradition of religious toleration and 
catholicity dating from beyond Asoka, 
must make a world-religion of our 
faith, seeking to fulfil and not destroy 
all the faiths by which man has lived 
and died in any age or clime. Vedic and 
Hellenic polytheism will restore to us the 
lost sense of Nature, our natural piety, our 
kinship with flowers, the rivers, and the 
mountains, our hope in the illumlnption of 
(he dawn and our strength in the splendour 
of the charioted Sun. The Avesta will re¬ 
new in us the Sense ()f wonder and awe and 
mystery with which Humanity in the fresh- 
nes.s of youth watched the rising and the 
setting sun, and the dafly renewed struggle 
between the powers of Light and Darkne.ss 
in the He.avens, and teach us the Cosmic 
significance of the struggle between good and 
evil desire in the heart of man, calling us to 
enlist ourselves as votaries of Ahuinma7,da 
the good, in the march of the world. The 
pagan Roman with his house-hold gods, and 
the Japanese v/ith his Shinto, will yield to 
us the sense of oneness in the generations of 
man, the sense of an ancestral and social 
solidarity. 


tation, contemplation, in one word peace, 
amidst the storm and stress of an apathetic 
and even a hostile v/orld. Our closest spiri¬ 
tual affinity however is with the religion of 
the Upani.shads, those prophetic utterances 
of the ancient seers of India, for whom the 
dawn of thought illumined the abysmal 
deptlis of the spirit and to whose vision the 
world was first revealed under the form and 
.siincr.scription of Eternity. In these Upani- 
shad.s meet the transcendent and the imma- 
ment in an original intuition, which is- 
creative of Reality, an intuition which is at 
once the mother of religion and of philo¬ 
sophy. But indeed these great historic reli- 
gion.s cannot bo thus exhausted of their con¬ 
tents ' for they are not partial phases of the 
corsciou.sno.ss of mart,—expressing a.s they 
do the whole of man’s life on, the natural - 
and instinctive a.s well as on the ethical and 
(he spiritual levels. They have a many- 
sidedness, an adaptation, and a flexibility, 
which are ant to he wanting in the creations 
of personal ideali.sm. Thus it is that the . 
historic relie'ions arc rich in symbols which. 
appeal to the imagination and the artistic 
sense : they clothe the eternal verities with,.;, 
authoritv in the form of religious dogmas, i 
and in their ceremonials and festive aspects 
they satisfy the social sense, the instinct of ,; 
compcanion.ship and play, binding together 
their votaries in communal bonds. Bufvj- 


The Historic Theism Their Co.xtribi tions 
TO THE Futl’RE Religion. 


'The great historic Theisms of the world, , 
whether Christian, or Islamite, Vaishnabic or ] 
Shaibaite, will each bring to us new stores 
of reverence. One will teach us the sanctity 
of sorrow and suffering and the central need 
of sacrifice for the uplift of the poor, the 
oppressed and the fallen. Another will 
teach us a burning sincerity as of the sandy 
deserts of Arabia, the simplicity and single- 
mindedness of putting the Divine Will above 
everything else, and the secret of putting 
aside the trappings and garnishings of life 
and burning them up in an overmastering, 
perhaps even a fanatic enthusiasm, A third 


above all, Ihev wield power over the masses^ i 
the simple unlettered multitude, ministering:'^ 
their needs of consolation here and hopev 

Lv I ■ I 

hereafter. ' ' - ''4 

The. Problem For Our Hniversal Theism ^ 
How To Become Historic anb Concrete. 

“The historic Theisms, then, wheth^ 
Hindu or later Buddhistic, Christian, Jewi^ 
or Islamic, have their advantages over tlM 
universal Theism we profess, and unless tbj 
latter consents to enrich itself with bl^ 
of Humanity by becoming histone and cog 
Crete in its turn, it will always be m the 
Tn were, an idea, no doubt a goverm^i 
[idea, in personal conduct and practice, 
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hardly religion swaying the lives and desti- with hereditary skill, of low consumption wi^ an iri^ 
nies of masses of men/^ creasing efficiency, of artistic craftsmanship with 

mechanical manipulative and inventive gifts,— all 
Industrial Situation in India been rendered possible because her manu- 

“The present industrial situation in India is factures have an indigenous agricultural basis, 
one which calls for great Avatchfulness as well as such as Great Britain lacks. The unique combina- 
prompt action on the jiart of both the Govern- lion of gifts and advantages gives her an irre- 
ment and the people. 'Ihe disappearance of Ger- sistible power in the Indian market which she will 
many from the Indian market implies a displace- not be slow to employ, and is in fact, ev^n now 
menl of trade of enormous value, a widespread employing with marked or rather uiimartted suc- 
dislurbance of the economic eciuilihrium, which, cess. And, it ought to' be borne in mind in this 
unless it is guided by far-seeing and provident connection that none of the Continental European 
statesmanship, is bound to end in disaster. For countries (barring Russia, which does not yet 
Japan’s industrial conquest of India by methods count in the tale of economic expansion) has any 
of peaceful pejuMration will not lie restricted to political ambition, possibilities or spheres of in- 
those sphen^s of interest which have been vacated fluence in this country, while as much cannot be 
by Germany; this invasion, already a fait-accom- said of any of the powers in the Far East. The 
pli, an<l jji'oceeding by rapid si rides, if unper- question, therefore, of India keeping to herself 
ceived. will gather an irresistible momenliim as it the fields of trade which till recently were 
goes forward. <‘arryiiig everything liefore it,—not occupied by Germany is one which neither the 
merely chemicals, soaps, toys, or other eommodi- Government nor the people can shtdve and it will 
ties made in Germany and imported therefrom require for its solution the prompt and whole- 
but also cotton, silk, glass, leather, matches, etc., hearted co-opcralion of both, the vast resources 
in fact, the staple commodities of Indian industry of the Government in organising, financing, and, 
and f)f India’s trade with Great Britain, and the if need be, legislating'poAver, being judiciously 
real significance of the transfer of trade lies deep employed in helping and equipping the people to 
below the surface. In all the factors which go to meet this new economic situation, 
build up the economic organisation of a people, ‘The economic revolution in India in the last 
whether geographical or social, in cultural tr'adi- century was the displacement of the hereditary 

tions as well as in the standard of living. Japan Indian artisan class by European machinery. In 

contliines the hereditary virtues of the East with the present century a new revolution is threatened, 

the scicuitifie acquisition of the West, the feeun- —the fresh displacement of India’s hard-won eco- 

ditv, the, productiveness, the tenacity, the subtlety nomic balance by a hardy and fecund race of 
of an Oriental stork. Avith the versatility, the pro- Orientals gifted with Occidental efficiency and 
gressiveness, the efficiency, the spurt and dash of resourcefulness; and yet in the coming struggle 
the most go-a-head Occidental t\pe. And the Japa- all the factors are in India’s favour if only the 
hese Avill, therefore. pen(!trate in an Oriental coun- fight is properly led. Indian labour is sufficient 
try to splieres of interest which the Germans and in quantity, cheap, teachable, and capable of be- 
other European people found effeetually closed coming more and more efficient under economic 
against them. And it must always be remembered pressure. The overseers and middle men are 
that the British economic connection with India available; as also are, in some industries, even 
has this great advantage that Great Britain and the trained scientific experts, who require only 
India have in one sense been complementary eco- business experience and knowledge of local mate- 
nomic units, one predomincantly manufacturing, rials and conditions to become competent guides, 

; and the other predominantly agricultural; and and indeed in some directions the supply tends to 
even as regards manufacturing industries the out-run the demand, with resulting evil, 
dividing line betAveen large-scale machine prodiic- “The raw materials are also there, lying un- 
tion and small-scale machine-cwm-hand produc- utilised, or utilised in a small part in the coun- 
Tion is the line which will for some time keep try; and improvements in agriculture and mining 
; Indian and British interests from wide or injuri- will supply whatever finer staples or improved 
, ous over-lapping as Avell as from irresistible con- materials may be required for successful compe- 
flict. But Japan's combination of hand-power tilion. Private capital, though insufficient, is not 
: with the power of machinery, of small-scale as entirely wanting, hut it is shy and cannot he 
i^';-Vcll as of large-scale production, of cheap labour attracted towards “fresh fields^’ and new venture^ 






without some degree of reasonable security. No 
doubt in Bengal we are sadly lacking in business 
ability and instinct, but it is only after many 
cosily failures, and much trial and error that we 
can expect to have in our midst captains of indus¬ 
try, entrepreneurs able to create favourable con¬ 
ditions and command success. The crying evil in 
this, as well as in other fields, is that ihe people 
are without power of initiative and without power 
of joint action and organisation. It, therefore, 
behoves the Government, as being the ultimate 
direetors and managers in this gn^at co-operative 
business and joint concern which constitutes the 
life of a nation, to supply ihe organising power, 
which in such circumstances is more competent 
than labour power or power of machinery. 

“But what stands in our way is a theory or a 
of a theory, concerning the legitimate scope 
and functions of government, a theory which is 
now obsolete, dead even in England—its lioinc. 
i he theory of laissez fairr. laisscz allcr, of leav¬ 
ing things to the course and drift (jJ nalun*. the 
fotces of competition and of individual effoil, 
ina\ be and is no doubt a sound rule for tlie ordi¬ 
nal v conduct of administration, but in all national 
organisation where the problcjii is to eejuip the 
nation as a unit in the international struggle, this 
llii'ory has hopelessly broken down and nowhere 
inoff; so in recent limes than in Great Britain, 
\Wiere the whole trend of recent legislative, finan- 
m‘ d, and administrative activity has l)cen in the 
o|»()osile direction. But Indian conservatism is a 
baidy perennial; even in tfic hey-day of Eloyd- 
tb'orgian finance with its gospel of State Aid and 
Stale Insurance, the Secretary of Stale ordered a 
retreat in India even from those sphere\s of State- 
aided Industry into wdiich a gradual, continuous 
and successful advance had l)een made under a 
paUnnal Government keenly conscious of its obli¬ 
gations of guardianship to the millions of artisans 
who had been dispossessed of their heritage of 
labour and a barren pittance. The experiments of 
the Directors of Industries in Madras had given 
abiminiurn and chrome leather to the dejwessed 
lasses of South Indian artisans and they promised 
he the mothers of a hundred more fruitful 
nidustries, but these were strangled in the womb, 
^o doubt we can point to some beneficent State 
, histitutes in aid of Industry ; Agricultural 
Ih'search Institutes and Technological Institutes 
I doing research work as well as the work of the 
^ndinary bureaus,—even an Advisory Board of 

t Commerce and Industries with a minister presid¬ 
ing over-it;—^but only the big capitalists and 


capitalistic organisations can possibly avail them¬ 
selves of their valuable advice and profit by the 
fruit of their valuable researches; and the people 
who are most in need remain as helpless and 
hopeless as before; for them the one thing need¬ 
ful is not to be advised but to be trained to 
practical work, to be shown the way by being led 
by the haml, and to bo supported with capital 
and credit, the sinew^s of their economic war; 
and it is certain they will in the threalened econo¬ 
mic vicissitudes and revolution drift helplessly 
and aimlessly as before, a disorganised rabble, 
until and unless the Government gives them the 
lead, the practical dri\ing power, which is tlieir 
one supreme need of the time. 

‘"No dislrihution of blue books and pamphleis, 
no model farming, breeding, or seed-distributing, 
no activities of buieaus or research institute, no 
technical education in the country or provision 
for such education abroad, n<^ labours of labour- 
committees, mining commit lees or conferences 
will sa\e the siltialion cn^ated by the presenc 
crisis. In fact wliat is now n<‘.eded is a more active 
industrial policy of Government;—the Govern- 
inent shf)uld lake the initiative in organizing such 
ii]duslri(‘s as may have a hopeful outlook in the 
present condition of the market and with the 
available resources at the disposal of the country. 
The metlif»ds of Government help and organisation 
will vary" according to the varying needs of the 
industries so selected. 

“Some l]i(lu>lries, as sugar and indigo, may 
require a great deal of preliminary experiment¬ 
ing, both as regards tlie (‘ultivalion of crops and 
the subsequent manipulation of the raw material; 
and these important industries, for which India 
has special eaf)al)ililies. can l>e rehabilitated only 
if (Government were to carry the initial experi- 
rrc'nlal stages to completion so as t<) ]ilace them on 
a market basis anrl then make over the concerns 
to private parlies or com|jajnes on fair and 
reasoiial)le terms. In smiie industries Govern¬ 
ment may help bv the supph of the raw material, 
as Mr. Sw"an points out in bis repotl. The Forest 
Department may make a suitable arrangement 
for the supply of suilabh* w^ood to industries 
such as matches, and pen and pencil making. In 
other ras<‘s. the chief diiricully is to find an 
adequate market for th(' manufactured commodity 
which cannot be profitably produced except on 
a large scale, and here Government may help- by 
placing large orders and .contracts during the 
initial stages, as for example at the Tata Steel 
and Iron Works. In other industries, such as 
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tliose of cotton weavers, silk weavers and brass 
founders, imfiroved tools, for example, fly shuttle 
looms, lutliob^ hand inachineH, may he supplied 
on a systcun of h)an and recovery by Instabncnls. 
Local demonstrations may he f^iven in the use of 
HicSo tools ahd |)roct‘Sses, and c(<-operative f iedii 
societies may a]s(3 he cslahlished amonj' collafi:(i 
workers whcie the condllions are suitable. lJut 
of all the ways in whicli (h)venim<*nl can render 
material help !<> the growth of nf'w induslri«'s in 
the <‘ountrv the most fruitful and far-rcaLhinu; 
are ; 

(il The supply of loanable capital <>n 
easy Punis (Ui the basis of reasonable! scr urity, 
and, 

(ii) the ^rant of transport facilities by 
the control ol tailwav rates and steaiiu-'r 
fn*i;^ht, as well as hy «‘\lcnsion of railway 
lines* 

“As regards the su[)ply of capital, il may be 
noted that there ar(‘ im[)ovlaiU in<]usli’i(‘s, fi»r 
example, dye*^, glassware, etc,. whi(;h inuler 
pres(‘nt c( Unlit ions of competition lefjiiin* lar;j,er 
capital than private individuals in India are in a 
position to invest, and joint-stork ct>mj)anies as 
yet do not command suHicieiil eredil to raise the 
money. For financinp: such industries a <'entral 
hank advancing' loans on ade(|uate security, on 
cheap terms, should be amon^ the first {\mccvns 
of th(? Stale in India. It is a mattcT of common 
knowI(^dp:e that in France and in Japan Stale 
Banks such as the Stale Bank of Finance and ihe 
Bank of Japan were orifilnally founded wilh tb^ 
object, ainons others, of assisting industry and 
agriculture hy sijpj)lving the use oi loanable 
capital at a moderate charge to farmers and 
manufacturers oi^ rf*asona)>le security. some 

time hero in India tho ]>rojcct of a central Stale 
Bank has been in the air; hut in the various 
s(‘liem(‘s proposed while such necessary matters 
as the custody of the Government balances and 
the Government reserves, the adjustment of the 
rurreney^ etc., have been properlv^ kept in view, 

T do not notice that one of the primary objects 
of such banks in all progressive countries, namely, 
the supply of loanable capital to support 
agriculture and industrv has l>een at all mooted 
in the course of the discussion. It will he said 
that this will he within the province of the 
Presidency Banks. But as a matter of fact the 
Presidency Banks do not serve this primary 
need of financing the indigenous industries. 
They enjoy many of the advantages of State 


Banks as custodians of Government deposits and 
lialances and in many other ways, but ttlftf 
fine themselves to financing the carrying trade 
and the export and import business and some 
well-e’slablislied mills, and their resources, though 
rr'pletcd by public funds, are not available for 
<liscbarging sfuiie of the vital oldigatlortS and 
responsibilities of Stale Banks. Only the establish'*' 
rnent of a State Bank in India with tb(^ object of 
not <>nlv carrying on the (‘urrenry operations but 
also of supporting the agriculture and indiislries 
of the eoiinlrv with the use of capital on reason- 
ablc s(‘enrity can meet IIhj needs of the situation. 

“In the same way faeililit^s for transport arc 

necessary in a much larger degree Ihaii are now 
granted !»> the existing Railwav adininistralions. 
As Mr. S. C. Chose points out in his note, 
increased conliol on the part of lh(‘ Governmeht 
in the matter of fixing Railway rales i^^ required 
in the public ititeresls as well as tlie appointment 
of a permanent commissioner to liear conqilainls 
from the trading interests (M)meiricd. There have 
been irislanccs. as Sir V. Thaekersay once re¬ 
marked. vvh(’re (>qnal rates under equal eoudilioii? 
liave hcfMi refused to certain mills and traders, 
rii*^ following extract from Mr. (/bo^-^^ s report 
will show the anomalous position in this regard; 

“According to the E. I. Rv- scale the charee 
for flour for 5‘^0 miles is Re. 0-7 2 p^r md. 
and ov'^r the G. I. P, Rv. Re. 0-8-9. But if 
the IrafTie was carried for 275 miles over the 
E. I, Ry. and 275 mill’s over the G. I. P. the 
freight would he Re. O-H-O per md.” 

“^Whatever may be thought of the policy of 
the .State-working of Railways in India, there 
can h(? no doubt that the control over rates should 
he assumed l>y the Government in the publi<’ 
interest. 

“Another impoiianl help which the Govern 
m(‘nt may render to (lie development of indigen 
ous industries would be by the starling o 
bureaus and agencies for the creation am 
exj>ansion of markets in the country and abroad 
and in this matter we cannot do better tha' 
follow the example set by the Japanese Govern 
ment. 

“These are some of the ways in which tl 
Government may help the Indian people to met 
the growing economic situation brought on h 
the war. Indeed this momentous problem can 1 
solved only by the Government assuming tl 
leadership of the people,” 



Sm NILRATAN SIRCAR 

By S. K. LAHIRI 


Sm N'ilratan Sircar passed away al the age of 
82 at Giridih, a popular hcallh-resort in Chota 
Nagpur, on Tuesday, the 18th May last. His 
deatli not only creates a void in the medical world 
in India, which it would he diiricull to fill; Imt 
his disappearance from the wider sphere of his 
varied activities for the social, cultural, political, 
economic and industrial advancement of India 
causes irrc])aiahlc loss to the country as a whole 
and the cause of her progress and clevelojnnenl. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar’s death rcmoies <»ne of 
the most accomplished and skilful among the 
I)hysicians of the flay, who had attained worldwide 
celebrity as a leading exponent of the medical 
science anti won recognition as one of the nu)sl 
hrdliant ornaments ol the nohh; profession to 
which he belonged. But the claim of Sir Nilratan 
Sircar to the icinemhranec of succeeding genera¬ 
tions rests not on his unhjue achicxemcnis as a 
nif;dical man and as a consutmiiate manipulator of 
the humanising art of healing alone. 

His eainesl s(;liciludc for public welfare along 
wi th h is reasclt'ss clevolioii and lunorfailing 
enlhiisiasni invpelled him U) lakii a vi'ry ai'tive 
ami iHominrrit pait in llie public life of ihc 
country, uolwilhslaiidini^ tlic vejy hi^di pressure 
ou liis lirnc and ericr<;y (hat the niuUilari<ms 
duties of his extensive professional woik entailed; 
and this (uiahled him to naider invalualile piildic 
serviee in various splnni's of activity calculated 
to promote the vvell-heing of the (»eopl(‘. 


singular combination of uncommon intellectual 
gifts will) rare moral qualities will serve as an 
inspiring example to the youths of the country. 

Sir Nilratan Sirear’s achievements in the 
domain of medical science and practice placed 
him in the IVirefront among the medical men of 
his day, and he liad the unique distinction of 
holding ihe positiem of leader of his profession 
for over half-a-cenlury. To him along with the 
lal(^ Dr. Sureshprasad Sarvadhikari belongs the 
credit of raising the status of Indian practitioners 
of meilieine to a position of e([uality with British 
memhers of tlie Indian Medical Service practis¬ 
ing in India. rhey demonstrat(*d that given thC' 
same oj>poilijnil\, Indian practitioners of niedi- 
ciiu‘. in all ils brandies, wen' equal to their British 
f'ompeers. He took a prominent pari in the 
eslaldishmenl (d the (laimiehael Mi'dical College^ 
the first non-official medical college in India 
manned by Indian tcaihers of m(dicine, besides 
a miinber of im])orlant liospilals and medical 
inslit 111 ions. Besides, he rendered signal service 
lo the can’ve of mediral edncalioii and research 
l)y atlmnpling to place mAidical education in 
India on a inon; svst(*malie and seienllfic basis^ 
and in olln'r ways. 

, The country owes her gratitude to Sir* 
Nilratan Sircar, in an eijual measure, for his,’ 
services in other spheres of public activity, 
was ever anxious to seive tin* cause of educalionatv 
advance and expansion. His long and intimatO' 


Though Sir Nilratan Sircar b(‘gan his life 
in very humble ciicuiiislances, h) his manful 
struggle against poveily and adverse circumstances, 
he achieved unique success and raie distiiiclion. 
He retained till the last moment of his life his 
original simplicity of character and unassuming 
manners. His sweetness of temper endeared liim 
lo his patients and generated confidence and 
assurance in their minds; his consideration for 
the poor and suffering was well known; Jiis 
sympathy and regard for his friends was a notable 
trait of Ins character. He always ahslaincd from 
speaking ill of others and in criticising those 
with whom he differed, he was in the habit of 
taking scrupulous care not to hurt anybody’s feel¬ 
ings. He never showed any inclination to play lo 
the gallery. Sir Nilratan Sircar’s remarkable 
career, his spotless character, his notable public 
spirit, his devotion to public duty and the high 
ideal by which he was animated, along with a 


(:urin('( ti(»ti with the Calcutta University,--as 
elected Fellow sinct' as an influential^ 

iiiemher of the Syndicati', as V ice-(diancellor, 
Presidmil of the Po^t-Chaduate De]>artnient 
Alls and also as President of tlie Post-Craduat^ 
Dcparlirient in Science, anil as a member o|^ 
numerous Boards, Committees and Faculties,— 
his membership of the legislature of the Provi^^ 
for a number of years and of various 
inslifulions enabled him lo attempt lo furth<^ 
educational extension and imprt)Yement in 
])ossible ways. His interest in education was of M 
fornpreherisive idiaracter and this inter€{i|f^ 
continued till the last days of his life. His atdoii^ 
for education was not restricted to a nan^oim 
sphere; he concerned himself with education 
most of its branches and all its stages, name|^ 
general education, from the primary to the highiM 
stage, scientific education and research, medicri^ 
education, technical education, eta 



Whenever the situation demanded—and such 
occasions occurred often in this Province—^Sir 
JNihaLan <Jitl not hesitate to raise his voice against 
ollicial encroachments on the field of education. 
He maintained his interest in education even when 
advancing age aiul failing health made it ditiicult 
for him to participate actively in matters affecting 
this most important prohlem. Sir Nilratan’s 
devoted lahours in connection with the organisa¬ 
tion of the National Council of Education, and 
the cstahlislinumt ol the Bengal Technical 
Institute, which lias suhscquently developed into 
an engineering college under the National Council 
of Education, will ho long rememhered with 
lhanklulness. fh* look a prominent part in the 
drafting of the first sol of rules and courses of 
instruction together with the constitution of the 
National Council of Education as Secretary, with 
the help and advi(‘c of the late Sir Brajcmdranath 
Sil am man} other distinguished citizens of 
Bengal. It may nut he remcnibcn’d that he was 
mainly rcsp<m.sil»le for irdluencing the late Sir 
Taraknath Paid to make his magnificent 
gift for the promotion (d scientific and technical 
education. It was chiefly with the lulp of Sir 
Taraknath’s contribution in the be inning that 
the Bengal Technical Institute was brought into 
existence and Sir N'ilratan was for a number of 
years connected with it in an active and intimate 
capacily as Serretary. lie was associated with 
the work of the Nalitmal Couneil of P'ducation as 
also of the Visva-Bharati till the last days of his 
life. 

Sir Nilralan played an important part in the 
promotion of industrial development in Bengal. 
He was one of the jiioneers of the tanning and 
soap industries in the Province. He took a bold 
step in starting a tannery with a view to produc¬ 
ing finished leather goods, the managing agency 
of which was ultimately niad(^ over to Messrs 
Marlin & Co. Ho also set on foot a soap factory. 

It may be noted with satisfaction that his example 
in these spheres has been followed by many 
young men as a number of tanneries and soap 
factories have subsequently been established in 
the precincts of Calc utta. His enthusiasm knew 
no bounds, and he took active steps, during the 
Swadeshi Movement, for the purpose of an 
enquiry into the requirements and prospects of 
manufacture of chemicals and allied products. 
Even so late as in October, 1939, while deliver¬ 
ing the Convocation Address of the Andhra 
University, Sir Nilratan pointed out how each 
time u war blockaded the comimunications between 


the East and the West, they discovered their 
lessnesa in the supply of medical preparations 
and chemicals. lie urged that with the excellent 
natural advantages which India possessed as 
regards her soil, climate and plant flora, and 
with proper and adequate training of young 
students in chemistry and allied subjects for 
handling these and other relevant matters, it 
should not be necessary or diilicult for them to 
depend wholly on imports from other Countries in 
the mailer of the supply of medical preparations 
and chemicals. It may not be known to many 
that even the burdensome financial strain 
produced on his resources by his industrial 
v(.*tUurcs did not cool his enthusiasm for the 
industrial development of the country. 

His long and intimate connection with the 
Indian National Congress until the split that took 
place ou the eve of the introduction of the 
Montagu Reforms, his activities during the 
agitation in connection with the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment and the Parliiioii of Bengal, the bold attitude 
that he took up at the time of the Panjab distur¬ 
bances, the intimate; connection that he maintained 
with a number of public institutions and his 
numerous activities for raising the status of his 
country and his fclhw-men, in various depart¬ 
ments of life, during the entire course of his 
active life, showed how genuine and real was 
his interest in the political advancement of India. 

Sir N'ilratan joined the Brahrno Samai t‘arly 
in life. He was a n)ember of the Sadharan Brahrno 
Samaj, of which he became President, He took 
very active interest in the work of the Samaj in 
the earlier stages of his career, but his interest 
in the aclivilic's of the Samaj continued till the 
last days of his life. He presided over a session 
of the All-India Theistic Conferemce some years ago. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar was, perhaps, the first 
among the physicians of India, whose great 
abilities and distinguished services received 
acknowledgment from European and American 
medical men. During his visit to Europe in 1920 
the University of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. and the Oxford University 
the degree of D.C.L., honoris causa. Since his 
passing away a number of eminent physicians in 
England and j^merica have come forward to pay 
eloquent tributes to his memory and acknow¬ 
ledged his signal services and eminent position 
among the physicians of the day in befitting 
terms. 

—Reprinted from the Modern Review, June, J943 



MARX 

An Interpretative Study anil Analyt^in of llie Marxian Paradox 
By INARENDRA K. SETHI, m.a., a.m., m.k.a.s., (New York) 


Marx was a paradox unto himself. And suipris- 
in”ly, modern Marxism has retained the paradox. 
'I’herein lies his victory and defeat, for in the pro¬ 
pagation of thi.s huge paradox lay Marx’s finest 
hour. 

This is the paradox ol human values, of eco¬ 
nomic tics, of historical concepts and of material¬ 
istic notions. Marx triumphed in the realm of 
abstract intelligence, which he did not approve, 
and lost bitterly in the world of concrete reality, 
uliich was his d(nnain.’ Set out to change the 
current of economic wisdom and thinking, he un- 
eoiiseiousl} revi'fted Lack to the classical liadi- 
tion and merely extendc<l the Ricardian assum})- 
lions to tlieir cxtiemily. I)e.^|)ite liis ol>sessive re¬ 
liance on materialistic philosophy and revolii- 
lioiiary creed, he ended up as a visionary and 
wishfully dreamed ‘‘the hope, of an ideal state” 
And finally, even his self-prcmoimccd motto “Follow 
)our own course and let people talk”* which to 
liini remained tin; etenial liulh led him to addict 
himsi*H with a dirt'clly different creed of “pas 
sionate value judgments and ideol(»gical <lt*lu- 
.ions.”^ 

1. Ruble, Otto., Kail Marx ; His Life .and 
Work, The New Home Library, New' York, 
1913., p. 383. See also : 

Schumpeter, Joseph A., A History of 
Economic Analysis.^ Oxford University Press.. 
New York, 19.55., p. 390. “As far as pure ihctny 
is concerned, Marx must be considered a ‘classic’ 
economist and more specifically a member of the 
Bii:ardian group. Marx us<*d the Ricardian appa¬ 
ratus : he adopted Ricardo’s conceptual layout 
and his problems presented themselves to him in 
the forms that Ricardo had given to them.” 

2. Haney, Lewds H., History of Economic 
Thouf^hL The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1949, p. 494. 

3. Marx, Karl, Capital,, Modern Library 
Ltlition, New York, Preface. This is a quotation 
from Dante. For its interpretation see : 

Hook, Sidney., Marx And the Marxists : 
The Ambiguous Legacy,^ D. Van NostraniJ 
Company., New York., 1955., p. 48. 

4. Schumpeter., op. ciL, p. 385. 


This innate paradox of Marxism becomes its 
sharp reality- the motivating spirit of Com¬ 
munism today which delights in deluding itself 
to this paradox. This has also resulted in the re¬ 
lative fading away (>1 the “jiiylh” of Marx and in 
presenting his motives and tliemcs in a more inte- 
»;raled manruT at in the free world. 

1 

iVlarx is noted in intellectual circles for a 
variety of reasons. Perhaps, no other economist 
has ltdt such a deep jm|)act on man’s mind and 
none other ( with the possible exec'plion of George) 
has ht^en able to estul lish an institution of that 
majesty after him. The Marxian and the non- 
Marxian W'orld pay tribute to him for different 
reasons but his name sustains. The vigour of 
Smith, the temper of Malthus, the mood of 
Rieardo, the spirit of Mill and iJie zeal of Keynes 
are <»versha(h)W(Hl l)y the creed of Marx. Why ? 
d1iat is the question. 

This question can be answered hi two diffe¬ 
rent ways depending on wliich side of the Marxian 
philosophy we are. ddie Marxists, themselves 
strongly feel llial no dissection ol Marx’s thought 
can lead us to a perfect understanding of “what 
he really meant”. They seem to believe that the 
various socio-ecoiu)niic judgments propounded by 
Marx sliould not be classified under separate 
heads because this would lead to a possible dis- 
integraliori and perhaps a final rejection of his 
theories. On the other hand, the Western wisdom 
treats each of the Marxian ideas separately and 
on its own ground and then evaluates them ration¬ 
ally.^ It appears that both these approaches are 
one-sided because one tends to vivisect the frame¬ 
work of Marxian thought and the other over¬ 
simplifies by generalization. In this analysis, we 
will try to synthesize both these view-points by 
adopting a perspective which will correlate the 
various individual theories of Marx in one inte¬ 
grated socio-economic phenomenon. 

5. For an analysis of this point see Schum* 
peter, Ibid.^ p. 389, 
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Sohwarzschild has summed up the theories 
of Marx in a very significant sentence which 
underlines '‘the theories of inevitability, revolu¬ 
tion, proletarianisin and sciejice.’*‘* In other hands, 
it is quite safe to sas that Marx built the edifice 
of his doctrin(;s on a triangular base of philoso¬ 
phy, poiilh al economy and history. The first gave 
him Ills stress upon dialectical materialism, the 
other suggested the labor theory of value and 
surplus value and the third manifested itself in 
his ('iTipliasis upon the slate.' In all these three 
domains, Marx odiihiled a receptive intellect 
rather than an original mind. He was prone to a 
large set ol exterior influences. For <‘xample, he 
borrowed his philosojihieal base from Hume, 
Kant and Hegel ; liis economic r(;asoning from 
Kicardo and others and his histoi ical materialism. 
owe<i a gr<‘at deal to the Hllh century FrencJi 
school, espcH^ially Helvetius and Holhach.^ There¬ 
fore, much that he tauglit was not new and most 
of what ho jiropagated was not novel. What was 
new, however, was. as Schlesinger says, “his 
(Marx’s) realistic approach to the interpretation 
and transformation of political institutions’’^ or 
as Ruble says, “the fact that he (Marx) bestowed 
his teaching on the proletariat as the vehicle of 
an upward movement which had become histori¬ 
cally iridisjieiisable.”^^ 

In yet another sense, the underlined signifi¬ 
cance of Marx’s originality can be seen in his 
“lime consciousness”. For as Meyer says. ‘Tt is 

.attempt at an over-all synthesis of 19lh 

century moral and scientific thought which has 
given Marxism such a powerful influence over in- 
lelleeluals and vast social niovemenls.”^^ This is 

6. Sehwarzschild, Leopold.. The Red 
Prussian.^ Hamish Hamilton, London., 1948., 
p. 87. 

7. Hunt, R. N. Carew.. The Tlu^ory^ And 
Practice Of Communism., The Macmillan 
Company., New York,, 1951.. p. 14. 

8. Hunt, R. N. Carew., Marxism : Past And 
Present.^ The Macmillan Company., New York., 
1954., p. 6. For an enlightening discussion of 
the sources of Marx’s thought see, 

Schlesinger, Rudolf., Marx—HU Time And 
Ours., Routledge and Kegan Paul Limited, 
London., 1950., pp. 21-44. 

0. Ibid., pp. 430-431. 

10. Ruble., op. cit., p. 395. 

11. Meyer, Alfred G., Marxism: The 
Unity of Theory And Practice., Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, Cambridge, 1954., p. 144. 


an area where conventional wisdom failed and 
Marxism succeeded. Marx’s mind was the T^Iay- 
ground for the ideologies and doctrines of the 
19tli century revolutions, uprisings and inven¬ 
tions. And his was in main a deeply receptive and 
impressionistic mind (though he denies He 

synthesized tlie diversities of the age in which he 
lived and in doing this he claimed that he had 
established a perspective for all future? ages and 
generations. It was a superficial claim 4mt it did 
show Ills originality. And it was also the last such 
attempt at building up an eternal .social theory on 
transient assumptions of the age. A keen critic of 
Marx says 

The theory of Marx was perliaps the last 
attempt to combine absolute, radical, gran¬ 
diose humanistic ideals with the most 
hardheaded and coldblooded realism. 

11 

And with this reassuring lime we can refer to 
Marx’s writings and see for ourselves that this 
“Messiah” was after all not the proph<?t of a new 
age or the harbinger of a brilliant epoch but a 
fiery and energetic fighter, surcharged with abun¬ 
dant erudition and sincere huinanitarianism which 
at its best, remains a reflection of previous philo¬ 
sophies and at its worst, becomCvS a distorted 
parody or a futile imitation of utopian dreamers. 

Marx’s most representative, effectual and 
fiery writing.s are contained in the short (rela¬ 
tively, that is) monograph curiously entitled The 
Communist ManifestoM It is claimed that “there 
is no document of the working class movement 
that has so clearly marked the beginning of a new 
phase in its development or has had so much in¬ 
fluence”^^ as this book. In this radical outburst, 
marked by its temper and angry tone lies the cen- 

12. See above, footnote 8. Ruhle refers tt) 
Marx’s undue concern for his own philosophy 
and dogmatism. “For him (Marx) there was no 
wisdom except his own, no Socialism other than 
the Socialism he proclaimed, no true gospel out¬ 
side the limits of his own doctrine .... His 
system was Allah and he was its Prophet.” 
Ruhle, op. ciLy p. 383. 

13. Meyer, op. cit., p. 149. 

14. The Communist Manifesto., Edited by 
Ryazanoff, D., International Publishers, New 
York., n. d. All subsequent references to this 
book are from this edition. 

15. Ibid., Foreword, 




tral theme of Marxian thought. Here is the root,— 
untarnished by massive intellectualism and un¬ 
spoilt by excessive footnotes or documentation. It 
is a curious prelude to the scholarly Capital were 
the emphasis is different. The Manifesto is the 
cry of a young revolutionary (Marx was 38) the 
fierce outburst of a fiery rebel. It lacks the matu¬ 
rity of the economic argument so apparent in 
Capital and shows less traces of a mellowed and 
matured spirit which are more reflected in the 
later. But it has its own salient features which im¬ 
mediately make it the “bible of socialism”. 

There is no Marxian idea which cannot he 
found in the ^f(tinifesto^ at least in its enihryo 
form. Marx’s later concern with Capital is quite 
apparent here. For example, he says 

The chief requisite for the existence and 
the rule of the hourgcoisie is the accumu¬ 
lation of w^ealth in the hands of private in¬ 
dividuals ; the formation and increase of 
Capital. The chief requisite for Capital is 
wage labor. 

“Capital, is not a personal but a social force. ’ 
His later ideas in Capital show the extension of 
lliesc basic doctrines, and so far no writer has 
been able to indicate any deep-seated inconsis¬ 
tency in Marx’s vieivs as reflected in his two 
major works. He also refers to the basic cause of 
strife in human society which to him is the 
“history of class strugglcs”^^ and which in the 
modern age manifests itself in the sharp “con¬ 
traposed classes—bourgeoisie and proletariat.”^® 
Tn this bitter strife, Marx foresees the ultimate 
downfall of the privileged class and the victory 
of the labor. He aavs 

The bourgeoisie produces its own grave¬ 
diggers. Its downfall and tbc victory of 
the proletariat are equally inevitable. 

This is Marx’s ideal postulation and he seems to 
rationalise this by advocating a “worker’s revolu¬ 
tion”®^ which would eventually “end the mutual 
hostilities of the nations.”®^ And there Marx 
visualises a State where “the free development of 

16. p. 41. 

17. Ibid., p. 44. 

18. Ibid., p. 25. 

19. Ibid., p. 26. 

20. Ibid., p. 42. 

21. Ibid., p, 52. 

22. IhM,, p. SO, 


each will lead to the free development of all.”?® 
this stage, his argument assumes far-reach{Q|(>^ 
rhetorical overtones and he issues a cry to uniW^ 
the proletarians of all lands. He says :®^ 

I^et the ruling classes tremble at the 
pect of a Communist revolution. Prole-: 
tarians have nothing to lose but their' 
chains. They have a world to win. 5 ^ 

tarians of All Lands, Unite^\ 

Marx suggests the following ten steps for the 
successful achievement of the revolution.®” 

1 . Expropriation of landed property, and 
the use of land rents to defray State ex¬ 
penditure. 

2. A vigorously graduated income-tax. 
Abolition of the right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emi¬ 
gres and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the State. 

6 . Centralization of the means of trans¬ 
port in the hands of the State. 

7. Increase of national factories and means 
of pn»duction, cultivation of unculti¬ 
vated land, and improvement of culti¬ 
vated land in accordance with a general 
plan. 

8 . TTniversal and equal obligation to work; 
organization of industrial armies, es¬ 
pecially for agriculture. 

9. Agriculture and urban industry to work 
hand-in-hand in such a way, as, by de- . 
grees, to ohliterate the distinction be¬ 
tween town and country. 

10. Public and free educarion for all children,. 
Abolition of factory work for children 
in its present form. Education and mate¬ 
rial production to be combined. 

This was Marx’s plan for an ideal society, the blue- , 
print for social pro;rrcss and matcrianstic deve-'^ 
lopment. Marx considered liis plan infallible as; 
well as adaptable everywhere in the world. He', 
believed in the so-called universality of his doc¬ 
trine and all his assumptions are clouded by this 
approach. 

The theories advocated in Manifesto seena to 
indicate very stronplv that TVfarx was trying to . 

23. Ibid., p. 53. 

24. Ibid., p. 68. 

25. Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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create an ideological superstructure on a material¬ 
istic foundation.^^^ This distorted his sense of 
prope^r equilibrium and emphasis. For example, 
lie (‘numerates these measures “as a means for 
u volutionizing tlm mode of prod notion’' but Im 
s('ar('ely says anything about the change in the 
productive forces.*" Further, Marx seems to 
attri])ut(^ a very broad character to the society and 
its dominant class without considering fully the 
iinplienlions of such forc(‘s like the moral, cul¬ 
tural and sociological. And his emphasis upon the 
historical “truth” of class struggles also suffers 
from tills lack of equilibrium. Modern anthropo¬ 
logical research does not agree with the Marxian 
idea of class-(woIiition or class-strife. Therefore, 
much of this argument will be inti'rpreted as mis- 
guidi'd rhetoric rather than as su'^tained judgment. 

But an important fact still remains. In spite 
of its failings and Intellectual weaknesses, this 
Mafiifcsto has become the watchword of all social¬ 
istic doctrines and revolutionary creeds. Its pas¬ 
sionate cry seems to evoke the rebel in mankind 
and modern history bears enough testimony to 
this fact. It lins also taught a bitter lesson to Capi- 
falism : that of, not taking its eeonomie values 
for granted, but dtdending them. In this wav. 
iinronseiously. Marx has added a new depth- 
dimension to the forces of Capitalism. Tlie Mani- 
jestfK however, continues to remain the bible of 
soeialisTn and its revolulionarv overtones coupled 
u]> the fiery passages of rhetorical devotion and 
angrv argument find easv audiences in the 
modern socialistic worW. 

m 

It is still another testimony to the Marxian 
pai-adox that he titled his most famous book by 
tlie very name whose forces he wanted to crush 
and wdiose spirit he wished to end. His Capital, 

26. Ruble, op. rzV.. p. .371. 

27. cf. Meyer., op. cif,, p. 28. “Marxism 
v^ew^s society as a social universe, an all- 
cmbraciug system in which everything is related 
to everv^hing else.” And also cf. Hook., op. cit., 
p. 3S. “Marx’s fundamental errors arise from an 
uncriHcal extrapolation of what he observed in 
capitalist societies to all class societies.''* (Italics 
are mine.^ 

28. Capital : A Critique of Political Eco^ 
nomy.. Modern Library. New York, n. d. All 
subsequent references to,this book are from this 

iition. 


very succinctly sub-titled “A critique of Political 
Economy” has provided the most outrageous 
affront to Ca])italisin. And, it has done so at a 
different level than the Manifesto. While Mani¬ 
festo Avas written to move. Capital seems to be 
written with a view to impress. One was sur¬ 
charged with emotion, the other is a calm and 
cool value-judgment. One is fiery, jhe other 
sober ; one is revolutionary in creed,#the other 
is subdued in cliaractcr. While one is primarily 
addressed to “work-'Ms” or the so-called prole¬ 
tariat, the other is definitely directed towards the 
intellectuals or the so-called “houre:c()isie’\ How¬ 
ever, they both attack Capitalism, they both up¬ 
hold the socialistic doctrine and both deify 
labor yet tlie tone shows different levels. The 
Manifesto is politically oriented, the Capital is 
more attuned to scholarly economic theorization. 
It was only after his dcalh that the entire work 
was brought lieforc the public. Its ambitious plan 
and erudite documentation bear ample testimony 
to the scholardiip of Marx. 

He clearly sums up bis approa(‘h in writing 
this monumental work in its Preface. First, he 
analysc‘s his historical evolution of the social pro¬ 
cess. He ^ays 

Mv stand point, from which the evolution 
of the economic formation of society is 
viewed as a proc('ss of natural history, 
can less than any other make the indivi¬ 
dual responsible for relations wdiose crea¬ 
ture be socially remains, however much he 
may subjectively raise himself above them. 

Then, he enters into the realm of abstract wisdom 
and begins to differentiate betivcen Hegelian dia¬ 
lectics and bis own. He says 

My dialectic method is not only different 
from the Hegelian, but is its direct oppo¬ 
site. To Hegel, the life-process of the 
human brain, that is, the process of think¬ 
ing. which, under the name of “the Idea”, 
he even transforms into an independent 
subject, is the demiiirgos of the real world, 
and the real ^\rorld is onlv the external, 
phenomenal form of “the Idea”. With me, 
on the contrary, the ideal i.s nothing else 
than the material world reflected by the 
human mind, and translated into forms of 
thought. 

29. Ibid., Preface., p. 15. 

30. Ibid., Preface., p. 25. 



To Marx, at this stage, the “reality” is the “mate¬ 
rial” phenomenon which he calls the malerial 
world. There is no other concept of materialism 
in his mind and it is this single-mindedness that 
is a characteristic part of the Marxian wisdom. 

Then, Marx stalls his bitter allack on the 
forces of capitalism and private property. Ilis oft- 
quoted sentence is, “The English Eslahlished 
(liurch wmII more readily jjardon an altark on 
3S out of its 39 article’s than on 1/39 of its 
income.Jh’ terms it “The Furies of private 
interest.”*^- He re iterates llic same argument 
about the eventual downfall of ('a|)it 3 li'Hi hv ils 
own hand which he had advocated in the ^fanu 
frs/o. He believes 

The <’onh'adic’»ons inherent in the move¬ 
ment of r'ay)ilal!st society i!n[)r(*ss tin m- 
selves upon ll)^ praclieal bourgeoisie most 
slrikiiej^Iv in ihe etiang'^^s of the periodic 
cycle. iJiroirdi which modern indn-tiy 
runs, and wliose crowning point is tin* 
universal crisis. 

Marx has devoted almost the entire wmrk 
for llie advocacy of Ids tlirorv of surplus value, 
lain)!' and capilali^^lic exploitation. A brief look 
at llie chapter-headings will prove it. 


Part 

T 

{lommoditie^a and Mone\. 

Pari 

II 

The Transformatinn of Mmu^y into 
Capital. 

Parr 

in 

The Production of Ah‘-(»lute Suryilus- 
Value. 

Part 

TV 

Produel ion of Relative Surplus- 
Value. 

Part 

V 

The Production of Ahsolule and 
Relative Surfdus-Value. 

Pan 

VI 

Wages. 

Part 

VTT 

The Acenmidalion of Capital. 

Part Vni 

The So-Called Primitive Accumula¬ 
tion. 


It is often claimed that Marx’s most original 
contribution to economic theory is in his for¬ 
mation of the surplus-value iheorv. Rut Enraeles 
has pointed out in his Introduction to the Second 
Volume of Capital that Marx nev'T claimed its 
origination.-^^ In the most elaborate facade of the 
Capital lies hidden the main economic doctrines 

31. Ihid,, p. 15. 

32. /Wrf., p. 15. 

33. Ihid., p. 26. 

34. Hunt, R. N. C., The Theory And Practice 
of Communism., op. ciL, p. 55. 


of Marx and sometimes it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to separate the chaff from the grain. But 
for the sake of simplicity, even at the risk of 
slight inaccuracy, one can sum up the basic 
tenets of Marxian economics in the following 
concise manner.^-^ ’ 

Labor alone creates value. All profits 
arc derived from unpaid labour time. 
Capitalists arc driven by competition to 
accumulate capital, which becomes con¬ 
centrated in fewer and hnver hands, with 
the result that the smaller l)u?inesscs dis¬ 
appear and llieiv owmers are driven back 
to the working class. The accumulation 
of capital in tlie form of labor-saving 
devices reduces the use of human labor 
and at the same time the profits 
of the rapilalists who arc, therefore, 
corny>elled to offset their losses by inlen- 
sifvihg llie e\})loitalioii of their workers, 
over whom the increase of unemployment 
lias given them an even stronger hold and 
w^ho are now prepared to work on any 
terms. Heneo the misery of the workers, 
pventnallv almost the entire population, 
will progressive!V become more and more 
unendurable. Tlii^. wnll lead them to com¬ 
bine for tlieir own protection and so 
cn ate a force which will eventually destroy 
the wliole system. 

IV 

We hav(’ '^cen the gradual widening of the 
Marxian paradox, as refleeted in his economic 
doelrine*^ and sr^einl view^s. We have examined 
the develotimen! of his Ideas, tliinr close allegiance 
with other thinkers and serial nhilosophers. And, 
we. liave also diseussed some of the major value- 
jud-'^ments of his two major wrilinirs. The 
resultant Marxian mood, in all its eomnlexities 
and ahsfraetions. all its dreams and ideal postu¬ 
lates. remains a great infelleefnal experiment in 
human historv. Apart from that, it is also to he 
held re^sponsihle for developing a newer pers¬ 
pective of social rriticisrn in the domain of 

35. Ac’rording to Hunt, the three main laws 
of Marx haced on Surplus-value concept are : 
fl) The law of capitalistic accumulation: (2) 
the law of the concentration of capital; and (3) 
the law of increasing misery. 

Ibid., pp. 59-60. • 





Capitalisfir thinking ilsfjlf. But Marx never 
foresaw this luirious development of his thesis. 
It has heen super'-irnposed at a laUir date. But 
it has continued and threatens to do so. 

Marxism remains the dream and Marx the 
great dreamer. He had himself admitted in 
*^Theses on FeuTharli^ that ‘‘Ilitlierto, philosophers 
have sought to interpret the world; the point, 
however, is to change it.’’ Change, he did hut 
what a change ! ! ! 

A Selected liihliop^raphy On The Life And 
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I 

Ckrtajn rights belong to the uliice uf u public 
servant, and they are, in particular, his right to 
security of tenure, his right to be paid, his right 
to a special disciplinary process, etc. These 
lights, though not always formally recognised, 
are regarded both by the official and the public 
as essential to the office. But there are in addilioii, 
two basic questions. First, there is the right 
which officials have now come to share with other 
citizens, the right to organise and form (dvil 
service unions. The second question which is 
going to be discussed in this paper is the extent 
of a civil servanfs political rights. It is a question 
which raises problems affecting the whole fielJ 
of relations between politics and administration. 

In some countries, there is no restriction at 
all on a public official’s right to engage in polili- 
(al activities, and no restriction on his right to 
enter an elective assembly including national 
legislature. In other countries some classes of 
officials are allowed full political rights, while 
other classes are restricted in their exercise. In 
the ultimate analysis, the extent of restrictions 
upon political rights of public servants depends 
upon the general political environment of the 
country concerned. 

Dr. Herman Finer has divided polilhial 
freedoms into two parts : (a) that which con¬ 
cerns the exercise of the vote and general politi¬ 
cal activity, and (b) that which concerns candi¬ 
dature for legislative assemblies.^ So far as the 
right to vote is concerned it has come to be 
exercised by public servants generally as a con¬ 
sequence of the spread of democratic ideas and 
the pressure brought to bear upon legislative 
bodies and governments by civil service unions. 
The possession of this right has been the cause of 
the strength and importance of civil service 
unions—especially, their electoral importance to 

1. Finer, Herman., The Theory and Practice 
of Modern GoverrwnenL Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
London, 1956, p. 874. 


politicians.^ The public servant is not likely to 
be deprived of this right, nor is it any longer* a 
subject of cuiilroversy or dispute. 

But the disputable question is whether a 
civil servant should be free to join a political 
parly or stand as a candidate for a legislatve 
body, or canvass for a candidate in an election 
oi collect fund foi a party or a candidate or subs-"' 
cribe to that fund or speak publicly or write in 
the now.s 2 >aper against the policy of the govern¬ 
ment of the day. It is this aspect of his political 
lights which has aroused a keen controversy and 
has entailed an examination of certain assump¬ 
tions of the status of the stale and the place of 

citizen in it. 

II 

India is one of the lew countries in the 
world which has h^d a highly institutionalised 
civil service for a century. But in the particular 
context of India, the civil service was a bureau¬ 
cracy and a governing corporation and the safe¬ 
guards and jirivileges granted to jiublic servants 
were entirely inconq^atible with the independent 
and proper functioning of popular governments. 
The civil service was not accustomed to serving 
under full-fledged parliamentary government nor 
had precedents been established defining rela¬ 
tionship between civil servants and the political 
executives. * ! 

At the lime of independence one of the major 
problems that faced the country was the relation 
of the civil service with the new state. Apart from 
the tradition and character of the civil service, the 
issue was complicated by the system of parlia¬ 
mentary government which India adopted bring¬ 
ing in its wake unfamiliar problems of proper 
spheres of responsibility of civil servants and 
politicians and legislatures. All this required suffi¬ 
cient lime and great caution so that foundation 
may be laid for the successful working of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. - 

2 , Chapman, Brian., The Profession of 
GovernrnenL George Allen and Unwin Ltd.,: 
London, 1959, p. 298.^ 



The initial reaction of the democratically 
constituted governments and legislatures to civil 
servants was one of distrust and fear. Even, the 
national struggle against the British authority 
partly fed upon arousing popular indignation 
against the bureaucratic machinery. This natural 
tendency of all lliosc engaged in the fight to decry 
civil servants as servants of British rule led to the 
construction of a specious anti-thesis between in¬ 
dependence and civil service. Ihere was a wide¬ 
spread belief that bureaucracy was necessarily 
“irresponsible” and, ihcrfdore, undt^niocralic and 
anti-national.'^ 

However, after independence, the old attitude 
to tlie body of civil servants wore out and it was 
amply realist^d by the Indian leaders and states¬ 
men that a staldc and efficient civil service was 
the most important condition for ensuring peace¬ 
ful and orderly })r()gress of the country, ll was 
also realised that the civil service would liave to 
be kept above the din of partisan controversies 
so as to prevent the induction of party polities 
into recruitment, organisation promotion, etc., of 
the civil service. Thus, the former hoslilc altitude 
of politicians to civil servants gave place to one 
of understanding after a few years of indepen¬ 
dence.'^ 

When the Constitution was being framed 
civil servants found a formidable and doughty 
champion of their rights and privileges in the 
late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patol, who, acting as a 
monument of forbciuance, palit'nce, and under¬ 
standing secured constitutional guarantees to 
them. Articles 308 to 323 of our Constitution are 
a kind of a character tor iVie civil service. Tlie 
Constitution replaced the old cameralistic hureau- 
cralic administration hy a political executive 
accountable to a representative legislature. It 
made a distinrlion between government and ad¬ 
ministration and gave due rfcognili(m to the per- 

3. “The national leaders had on occasion re¬ 
viled the public services.Yet, on assump¬ 

tion of power, not only did they leave public ser¬ 
vices undisturbed but began to use them forthwith 
as instruments for their immediate purposes . . . .” 
A. D. Gorwaia in Leadership and Political Insti¬ 
tutions in India, Edited by R. L. Park and Irene 
Tinker. Oxford University Press, I960, p. 331, 

4. “Especially interesting were the decisions 

to safeguard the existing rights of serving mem¬ 
bers of the key public services.” A. D. 

Gorwaia. Ibid. 


manent civil service as an important and indis^ 
peiisable link in the chain of parliamentary 
government. It provided for reasonable security 
of tenure and abolished any room for patronage 
by investing in the Public Service Commission 
authority for recruitment, etc. 

The acquisition of new service functions has 
placed a new iuterprelalion upon the traditional 
theory of state sovereignly in India as elsewhere. 
The slate of today has become an industrial in¬ 
strument, and it is only natural that it should not 
be regarded very much different from any other 
employer. The state is said to be a model em¬ 
ployer and it is universally recognised that it can 
best discharge its peculiar responsibilities by a 
liberal altitude towards the prerogatives of its 
e:nployces.'^ 

Beshh's, tlie modern democratic society is 
essentially federal and the pluralist attack upon 
stale sovereignly has also grown out of the facts 
of e/npluyees’ associations, 'rherefore, the plurai- 
ists and administrative syndicalists press for auto¬ 
nomy of staff associations w^ilhin the basic deci¬ 
sions of the representative legislature,^' ‘‘Spon¬ 
taneous democracies”,^ as the staff associations 
have been described by Sydney and Beatrice 
WebJe, are not only tolerated but also encouraged 
in a deinocratic slate so long as they do not inter¬ 
fere with its own corporate functioning. This is 
being made possible by admitting civil servants 
to “some forju of self-assertion within the ad- 
minislralivo hierarchy.” 

Ill 

Civil service neutrality is the sheet-anchor 
oI democratic adminislralion. Civil servants are 
the servants of the whole community and they 
should never endeavour to identify themselves 
with a jiolitical party which is, after all, a part of 
the communil}. 'J"hey are to serve all governments 
irrespective of their political complexion. Lord 
Attlee has described the concept of civil service 
neutrality as “one of the strongest bulworks of 

5 . Laski, H. J., A Grammar of Politics^ 
George & Unwin Ltd., London, 1950, pp. 79- 
88 . 

6 . Ibid., p. 59. 

7. Quoted by Mosher, W. E. Kingsley, J-D., 
and Stahl, O. G.. in Public Personnel Administra¬ 
tion, Warper and Brothers Publishers, 3rd 
Edition, p. 349. 




dentocraey**.^ **It is the princi^ of the Bri&h 
Civil Service” says Peter du Stautoy “that its 
membership should be completely non^political”.'* 
Mr. S. Lall, a retired Indian civilian of wide and 
varied experience, has. also remarked that “one of 
the main tenets of the political party system of 
govern^ment is that civil servants should serve 
loyally the government in power, no matter what 
its party complexion is.”^® Politicians, political 
executives and people will have no trust in the 
advice of civil servants if the latter are permitted 
to engage in political activities or join political 
parties. In such a circumstance, public faith in 
the non-political and impartial attitude of the 
civil service as a whole will be shaken. This 
faith must be maintained even at the cost of cer¬ 
tain sacrifices. Hence, the .suggestion that “a 
civil servant should forgo the delights of parti¬ 
cipation in politics as long as he remains in the 
public service”.^®" 

But this presents a real dilemma : Is it pos¬ 
sible to secure the intelligent and willing co¬ 
operation of a civil servant by making him “a 
legally created homunculus”^^ or an ‘automation’? 
(ian vve achieve best results out of him by allow¬ 
ing him to degenerate into some kind of a “moral 
and political eunuch”^^ or an “idealised entity 
without passion and parts”?*® We are not inclined 
to agree that civil service neutrality means “emas- 

8. Attlee, the Earl, Civil Servants, Ministers, 
Parliament And the Public in the Civil Service in 
Britain and France, edited by Robson, The 
Hogarth Press, London, 1956, p. 16. 

9. du Stautoy, Peter., The Civil Service, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1957, p. 55 

10. Lall, S., Civil Service Neutrality, The 
Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, 1958, p. 2. Mosher and Kingsley distin¬ 
guish between neutrality as a private person and 
impartiality as an employee. “We hold” they say 
“that in the present grim age personal neutrality 
is not a virtue but is tantamount to civic im¬ 
maturity”. Public Personnel Administration, 
Third Edition, p. 470. 

10a. P. du Stautoy, op. cit., p. 55. 

11. Quoted by Mosher and Kingsley in Pub- 
lie Personnel Administration, p. 352. The phrase 
was coined by Friedrich and Cole in Responsible 
Bureaucracy. 

12. Rawlings, R. W., The Civil,Service and 
The People, Lawrence and Wishart, London, 
1915. p. 89. 

13. Ibid. 


culation'^ of cfvfii aenroiats or that it paVea 
for their “intellectual or spiritual castration**l. ^ 
The traditional concept of civil service neutr^ijt)^ 
which was based upon a dichotomy of gov< 
mental process into politics and administratidll 
was a negative doctrine of political sterilizaticmr 
and spinsterhood and it unplied a passive and % 
most mechanical role of civil servants in adminia^^ 
tration. ! 

This doctrine is fast giving place to a 
doctrine of positive and non-partisan participation 
by civil servants in the numagement of govern* 
mental affairs.*^* The role of civil servants ijs 
changing from a mere mechanistic agent of the 
political executive to that of an active collaborator ^ 
and participant in the formulation of policy.** j 
In the picturesque language of Sir Josia Stamp, . 
the modern civil servant has become a maximiser 
of social utility. He b, to quote another 
authority, to be regarded not as “the agent of 
particular .government entity but as a centre of 
social co-operation.”** 

This concept of neutrality is further sought 
to be related to the theory that the sovereign 
state must command the unquestioning obedience- 
of its employees. In the political and economic 
conflicts which divide the modern state, the 
stale must rely upon the absolute neutrality of 
its permanent employees. “It is the essence of, 
governmental bureaucracy” observed Friedrich - 
and Cole “to be neutral with regard to the ; 
interests and opinions which divide the commu¬ 
nity.”*" Political neutrality does not, however, 
mean that a civil servant may not hold views on 
politics, like any other citizen, or that he may . 
not vote in elections. It meana only that he must 
not, in any circumstances, allow the general 
public lo know of any political view which he 
may hold. Here he differs from a private citizen, 
because a civil servant b not only a private 
citizen, but also something more. He is a servant 
of the stale, and of the government of the state.^' 
He is, therefore, concerned in the maintenance' 
of the scheme of law and order for which the- 

14. Ibid. 

14a. Lall. S., op. cit., p. 1. 

15. Ibid., p. 13. 

16. Waldo, D,, The Administrative State. The J| 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1948, p. 94, 

17. Friedrich, Carl J. and Cole, Taylor., 
Responsible Bureaucracy, Harvard University .JJ 
Press, 1932, p. 14. 









state and its government stand. He has a peculiar 
position, peculiar powers and, therefore, peculiar 
responsibility. He is a citizen, but he is also an 
official.Therefore, in the words of E. Barker, 
he cannot be simply and wholly a citizen. Thus 
the question posed by Dr. Barker is, what 
amount of the full liberties of the ordinary 
citizen he should lose, by virtue of being also an 
official.^*’ The same question is thus stated by 
the Mac Donnel Report : '‘Does any conflict arise 
between the desires and interests of the civil 
servant, regarded as a citizen, and the duty of the 
civil servant, regarded as such; and if such a 
conflict may or does arise, to what degree should 
either claim prevail over other”?-" 

IV 

According to the Jagannadhadas Commission, 
the provisions of Conduct Rul»*& which impose 
restrictions and prohibitions on government 
servants as regards public expression of opinion, 
criticism of government, acquisition and disposal 
of property, acceptance of gifts and other cognate 
matters are reasonable, and they require no 
modification. Official discipline is considered 
essential for the reason, among others, that the 
Government being answerable to the whole 
community for the conduct of its employees, 
must ensure that the employees confirm to 
standards of conduct which the community, and 
the Government representing it. lay down for 
them.-' While the result in many other demo- 

18. Barker, K., Civil Service and Civil 
Liberties. The Journal of the Institute of Public 
Administration, Vol. XIX, No. 3, 1941, p. 178. 

Mosher and Kingsley have also observed that 
restrictions on the rights of civil servants “arise 
out of the duality of the state as sovereign and 
as employer.” op. cit., p. 476. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Quoted by L. D. Epstein in Political 
Sterilization of Civil Servants : the United States 
and Great Britain ; Public Administration Review, 
No. 4, Autumn 1950, p. 284. 

21. Rawlings quote the official regulation 
governing the conduct of British civil servants as 
follows ; A civil servant is not to subordinate his 
duty to his private interest, but neither is he to 
put himself in a position where interest and duty 
conflict. The state is entitled to demand that its 
servants shall not only be honest in fact but beyond 
the reach of suspicion of dishonesty. He must not 


cratic countries has been achieved by legislative 
enactments, in India the restrictions on civil 
servants’ right to strike, demonstrate or parti¬ 
cipate in politics have been placed through the 
rule-making power of the executive. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have provided in Central Civil 
Services (Conduct) Rules, 1955, certain restric¬ 
tions on the political right of civil servants. They 
are as follows : • 

s 

1. No Government servant shall be a‘ member 
of, or be otherwise associated with any 
political party or any organisation which 
takes part in politics nor shall he take 
part in, subscribe in aid of, or assist in 
any other manner, any political move¬ 
ment or activity. 

4. No Government servant shall canvass or 
otherwise interfere or use his influence 
in connection with or take part in, an 
election to any legislature or local autho¬ 
rity : 

Provided that : i 

(i) a Government servant qualified to 
vote at such election- may exercise 
his right to vote, but where he does 
so, he shall give no indication of 
the manner in which he proposes 
to vote or has voted. • 

Similar provisions are found in Railway Ser¬ 
vice (Conduct) Rules, 1956, and All-India Ser¬ 
vices (Conduct) Rules, 1954. It is evident that ex¬ 
cept lor he limited right of placing a cross on a 
ballot paper at very infrequent intervals, a Govern¬ 
ment employee cannot participate in any way in 
any political movement or activity election cam¬ 
paigns. He cannot join a political party even as an 
inactive member, or contribute financially to its 
funds. He cannot express any opinion on 
political issues, and he cannot under any cir¬ 
cumstances, stand for election to any legislature. 
This, in practice, amounts to complete sterili¬ 
zation of Government emplbyees, irrespective of 
the grades to which they belong and the nature 
of duties they are called upon to perform. This, 
in turn, has been done in the name of civil service 
neutrality. But a question may be asked ; should 
he observe complete neutrality even when the 

only keep official secrets but maintain such a 
hold over his friends as to ensure that he is not 
brought under suspicion, op. cit., p. 89. 
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government has assumed a fascist thing? Can 
he cease to trouble himself with such mundane 
matters as the possible breakdown of demo¬ 
cratic government or civilization itself? 

In their evidence before the Jagannadhadas 
Commission,class IV employees and class III 
industrial employees characterised the above- 
mentioned restrictions as “unduly severe and 
against the spirit of the constitution.” They 
urged that a government employee should not be 
deprived of the rights guaranteed to him as a 
citizen of the country. However, the question of 
political rights was not raised by employees 
belonging to class I and II services. The demand 
for removal of restrictions on political activity 
came from unions of Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Defence Civilian, and Civil Aviation 
employees, and those of dockyard and press 
workers, and of certain non-industrial maipula- 
tive grades. 

This demand, in the opinion of the 
Commission, sprang not from “a desire to have 
opportiinilies for political self-expression but 
from a desire to supplement trade union action 
with political pressure.”^^ “Since wage policies 
ill India” declared the Commission, “are being 
increasingly influenced by wide political and 
social considerations, it is understandable that 
organisations of the lower-paid employees of the 
Central Government should wish to have the 
freedom directly to innucnce political and social 
policies and programmes.”^'* Section 16 of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1026, which provides 
that a registered trade union mav constitute a 
’separate fund for the promotion of the civic and 
political interests of its members and may meet 
expenses incurred by a candidate for election as 
a member of any legislative body or local 

22. The Second International Conference 
convened by the T.U.I. of Public and Allied 
Employees was held in I-K^ipzig from August 20 
to 24, 1059. The conference Issued a Declaration 
which says: “Public Services must have the same 
rights as all other citizens .... Civil Servants 
and municipal employees must be free to take 
an active share in political and trade union life 
without running the risk of endangering their 
career 

23. The Commission of Enquiry in Emolu¬ 
ments and Conditions of service of Central 
Government Employees (1957-59). Ministry of 
Finance, Government of India, p. 828. 

24. Ibid,, pp. 528-39. 


authority, appears, to the Commission, to be 
standing inducement to such Central Govern¬ 
ment employees as have the right to join trade 
unions to seek freedom for political activity.”*® 
Another reason for the demand of political 
freedom advanced by the Conmiission is the fast 
esepansion of the public sector and the consequent 
increase in the number of govermeiit employees 
working in various public enterprises irrespective 
of the form of management*. If employees of 
non-departmental undertakings are permitted to 
engage freely in political activity, it would be 
utterly illogical and unreasonable to deprive 
railway employees, for example, of the same 
rights. In fact, it has been found by the Commi¬ 
ssion that the employees of Hindustan Air 
Craft Limited and Bharat Electronics are free to 
participate in all kinds of political activity, 
whereas the Damodar Valley Corporation and 
the Indian.Airlines Corporation have made rules 
regulating the conduct of their employees which 
are similar to the Central Civil Services 
(Conduct) Rules. It was rightly remarked by the 
Commission that if the employees of “public 
undertakings are uniformly freed from political 
restriction, the question that would remain is 
whether the Government’s direct control over 
their servants, and the absence of such control 
over employees of public undertakings would 
justify a differentiation.”*® 

The Jagannadhadas Commission has extolled 
the attribute of impartiality and political neutra¬ 
lity of civil servants in India in order that the 
system of government we have adapted here may 
work successfully. The Commisvsion has said, “It 
is necessary for n proper working of the system, 
of Government adopted in the country that civil 
servants who influence the policies of govern¬ 
ment or have administrative or executive powers, 
or are otherwise in a position because of their 
public office, to influence the citizen, or who are 
concerned with conduct of elections to legislative 
bodies, should remain aloof from current politics. 
They must be required to so conduct themselves 
that the community can have confidence that 
whatever parly is in power, they would serve the 
Government of the day with loyalty and devotion 
. ... In other words, a civil servants’ political 
rights should not be such that in exercising them 
he may suffer either in his integrity, or in his 

"25. ibid., p. 529. 

26. Ibid. 
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legitimate service interests, or which may lead 
to a weakening of the merit system in public 
appointments.”^^ Thus in the Indian political 
environment any argument for political freedom 
for civil servants has to be necessarily considered 
along w’ith another freeedom—that is, freedom 
from inefficiency, insincerity and demoralisation 
of civil servants. The bad effects of restrictions 
on their political rights have to be weighed 
against the benefits that are likely to flow by way 
of kee{)ing civil servants out of partisan politics, 

V 

It may be profitable to study the develop¬ 
ment of restrictive rules in the U.S.A. and 
Britain and to discover whether the kind of 
danger that political spinsterhood seeks to 
anticipate is the same for India as for Britain 
and the U.S.A. In the United States, the Hatch 
Act of 1939 and its 1940 amendment put a ban 
of an inclusive character upon political activity 
of the federal employees. The purpose of the 
prohibition was not limited to the improvement 
of administration as in the United Kingdom or 
India. “The aim has been” says Prof. Ei)stein 
“not only to remove from the government worker 
the taint of political partiality in the performance 
of his duties, a principal aim has been to clean 
up politics by taking the civil service, along with 
•ivil servants, entirely out of the arena of politi¬ 
cal partisanship,”*® Dr. Finer has also maintained 
that various laws and regulations which regulate 
the conduct of civil servants in the U.S.A. are 
“rather of the nature of an undue reaction from 
the blatant evils of Spoil’s system than a rational 
activity.”*® It is quite understandable that “if the 
people are sovereign in a democracy and the 
civil servant is only a servant of the people, he 
should be deprived of any special ability, deriv¬ 
ing from his position, to influence the political 
judgment of the people.”*® The argument was 
particularly important in a country like the United 
States where the evil of using government 
employees for political purposes had assumed 
serious proportions.** 

27. Ibid., p. 531. 

28. Epstein. L. D., p. 282. 

29. Finer, Herman., op cit., p. 878. 

30. The Federal Government Service, pp. 
114-115. 

31. Mosher and Kingsley have observed, 
“Purity rather than performance was at the 


In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
“Spoils system was never included in the credo 
of democratic politicians”** and “manipulation 
of government workers for partisan purposes was 
outside the accepted code of political morality.”** 
The problem of permissible political activities for 
civil servants was first extensively considered by 
a Royal Commission better known as, the Mac 
Donnel Commission in 1914. It would be dis¬ 
astrous, the Commission reported, “if tire feeling 
should arise that the effectiveness of legislative 
policy were in any degree dependent upon the 
political bias of those administering it,” not 
only would the public lose confidence in the 
impartiality of the service, but ministers might 
cease to be confident of the support of their sub¬ 
ordinates. The Commission recommended a 
strict ban on political activity by administrative 
personnel but suggested that certain subordinate 
employees might be enjoined only from using 
their oiKcial positions to influence elections. 

In 1925, the Blancsburgh Committee examined 
particularly, whether parliamentary candidatures 
of civil servants should be permitted. The 
Committee realised that allowing employees to 
become candidates would require that all other 
political activity also be permitted. It concluded 
that for all grades of the service directly 
connected with departmental administration 
restrictions on political activity were essential. 
<A(Ccording to the Committee, this was a question 
of administrative efficiency. But the Committee 
decided that certain industrial employees should 
be permitted to become candidates, as well as to 
engage in political activities while retaining their 
status as government servants. The Masterman 
Committee of 1949 baaed its conclusions on the 
same grounds. It was concerned with allowing 
as much freedom as was consistent with the 
“maintenance of political impartiality in the 
civil service and of confidence in that impartiality 
as an essential part of the structure of Govern¬ 
ment” in Britain. 

But by 1949, it was not only the industrial 
workers who were permitted to ensrace in politics. 
A very substantial nortion of the non-industrial 
service, at least at the lower grades, was allowed 
a good measure of freedom. Staff associations 

centre of the stacre (civil service reform)”. Puhlte 
Personnel Administration, p. 470. 

32. Enstein,op. cit., p. 284. 

33. Ibid. 



pressed their demands before the Committee that 
this freedom should be greatly extended. The 
j staff side of the National Whitley Council went 
so far as to demand that even the ban on parlia¬ 
mentary candidatures be removed. The Committee 
was not perpared to go so far and it stuck to the 
opinion that the administration’s reputation for 
impartiality still need to be protected and, there¬ 
fore, it recommended that officials should be 
\ debarred from standing for Parliament or from 
taking part otherwise in political work only if 
they were members of certain grades who came 
into contact with the public and exercised or 
might be supposed to exercise authority. Of the 
total staff of the industrial and non-industrial 
civil service, it felt that more than two-thirds 
should be completely free and should be allowed 
. to stand for Parliament. The Committee re¬ 
commended that all industrial employees should 
be treated alike. Most important recommendation 
of the Committee was its willingness to extend 
political privileges to certain non-industrial 
groups. The Committee thought that a line could 
ho drawn between the administrative, professional, 
'f scientific technical, executive, clerical and typing 
grades, on the one hand, and the minor and 
manipulative grades, mostly in the Post Office, on 
the other. These minor and manipulative 
employees, the Committee believed, were far 
enough removed from administration so that a 
reputation for impartiality was not of the essence 
of the problem. But those “above the line,’’ even 
if they were typists, v/ere still so intimately 
connected with the process of administration that 
the Committee did not think it wise to extend 
political freedom to them. 

Today in the United Kingdom only about 
16 per cent of civil servants are subject to 
extensive restrictions, but even to these employees 
permission is given to lake part in local govern¬ 
ment and political activities in the local field, 
subject only to the condition that they would 
act with moderation and discretion, and that they 
would take care not to involve themselves in 
matters of political controversy of national 
siirnifleance. The rest of the civil servants are 
divided into groups—‘comnletely free and the 
intermediate’ categories. The latter enjoy con¬ 
siderable freedom in political matters but are 
subject to certain understanding about reserve 
in public utterances of political mailers. Those 
who are completely free consist of industrial 


civil servants, manipulative grades, sueb 
messengers, cleaners, etc. The Jagannadhadpa"^ 
Commission has explained and justified this | 
enjoyment of political freedoms by some gradea’l 
of civil servants on the ground of peculiar ^social - 
conditions’, ‘strength of democratic institutions’ 
and Uong established political traditions’ in the 
United Kingdom. 

VI 

Conclusion 

The answer to the question of political acti¬ 
vities of civil servants must, as Finer has observed, 
“differ in each society, for not all are on exactly 
the same level of public spirit, political maturity, 
social equaniraity”.*^^ At the suggestion for the 
extension of the existing freedom of political acti¬ 
vities on the line of the United Kingdom the 
Jagannadhadas Commission said that conditions 
in India are such as not to warrant similar free¬ 
dom. “What may be sound and feasible in a homo¬ 
genous community like that in the United King* 
dom”, the Commission observed “with a long 
established tradition of democratic government, 
may not necessarily be sound and feasible in 
India”.®^ According to the Commission the essen¬ 
tial conditions for permitting civil servants to 
engage in political activity are “an assurance 
that they w'ould be able to keep their personal 
political affiliations and activities, and their pub¬ 
lic duties wholly apart, and that the public would 
accept that such a separation could be and was in 
fact, being made”.^® These conditions, in the 
opinion of the Commission, are not existent in 
India. 

But a counter-suggestion may be ventured 
that there is enough evidence to iustify and 
warrant the introduction of the British practice 
of pron^ressive and phased removal of restrictions 
on political activities of civil servants in India. 
It will be quite in keeping with the trend of the 
time, if steps are taken by the Union and State 
Governments, stretching over a period, to free 
some grades of employees from the various pro¬ 
hibitive regulations. Tt is onlv proner that some 
upper limit will be maintained. And thocp; govern¬ 
ment emplovoes who are in lower trades, such 
as industrial staff*^, iuninr a^ri*5tant?, class IV 
emnlovees and manipulative workers working in 
railways, posts and telegraphs and banks and 

XI. Finer. H., on, czf., p. 885. 

35 . on. czV., p. 533. 

36. Ibid. 
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teachers of various categories can be permitted 
to engage in politics. They are not in a position 
to affect governmental policy because there is 
negligible direct effect of their political partisan¬ 
ship on administrative efficiency. Even the 
Jagannadhadas Commission has been of the vievyr 
that industrial staffs may be granted political 
rights because they have no administrative or 
executive discretion and the nature of their work 
is such that their political affiliation may not 
affect But even in their case the Commission 
apprehends a serious danger to the merit system 
and the service interests of those staffs who be¬ 
come partisans in political controversies. This 
apf)rehension of ihe Commission, however, may 
be shown to be unfounded if there arc indepen¬ 
dent Boards or Commissions for making recruit- 

37 . Ibid. 


ment and promotion and for drawing disciplinary 
proceedings against these grades of employees. 
In short, guarantees against political interference 
should be institutionalised by law and the 
conduct connecting their political activity with 
political patronage should be sealed. Once these 
conditions arc satisfied, it will be only a matter 
of lime and not of kind before we deal with poli¬ 
tical activities of civil servants, to ^quote Dr, 
Morris Jones, in terms of adjusting * individual 
rights to the needs of administrative neutrality.*® 
We shall not, then, confuse political impartiality 
and neutrality with personal neutrality for the 
latter is tantamount to civic immaturity.®^ 

“ W~J^nesrMor7fs7W7 H~^ Rights of 

Civil Servants, Political Quarterly, (October- 
December, 1949), p. 366. 

39 . Mosher and Kingsley, op. cit, p. 470. 
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AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL OF INDIA’ 

By P. C. BANSIL 


Recently agriculture has come in for 
a good deal of criticism. Since agricultural 
production is subjected to natural hazards, 
our success or failure in a single year does 
not in any way reflect the success or failure 
of agriculture. It is, therefore, necessary 
that we formulate a long-term view of 
agriculture. This will not only help us to 
direct our future agriculture plans in the 
right direction, but will also enable us to 
fulfil other goals in keeping with the growth 
of the national economy. Such goals in¬ 
clude a reasonable standard of nutritious 
food and clothing, and raw materials for 
the rapidly growing industry. 

With these objectives in view, Table 1 
would present a long-term view of agricul¬ 
ture, say, by the end of Sixth Plan (1980-81), 
While drawing up these targets, care has 
been taken to give due consideration to 
technological possibilities of agriculture so 
that we remain within feasible limits. 

It has been assumed that all the irriga¬ 
tion projects started during the first three 
Plans will be successfully completed and 
utilised, and full benefit will be derived 
from minor irrigation projects that are 


feasible. Necessary arrangements will be 
made for the supply of requisite quantity 
of manures and fertilisers. Practically the 
whole of the country will be covered with 
improved seed and pest control measures. 
Draft Third Plan has already broken new 
grounds with regard to so far neglected but 
all important aspects of soil conservation, 
drainage and improved implements. These 
matters will no doubt be pursued with 
vigour in the subsequent plans. 

Floods and droughts have also been 
responsible to wipe off a sizable portion of 
our food crops. They may be due to either 
excessive rainfall, or deforestation and 
consequent silt denudation which causes 
the gradual rise of river beds. Table 2 
shows areas affected by floods during the 
past few years. On an average, nearly 12 
million acres of cropped area suffer from 
floods. Practically the whole of this is under 
foodgrains. Assuming that about 50 per cent 
of the crop is lost as a result of these floods, 
annual loss on this account may be put at 
about 2 million tons. 

1. This represents the personal views of the 
author. 
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According to the Interim report of the. 
High Level Committee on Floods, but for 
periodical damage from floods, national 
income would be higher by Rs. 100 crores 
a year. Losses of cattle and human lives 
and breakdowns in transport and industrj' 
are besides this. 

With this importance for the work, 
every effort will have to be made to adopt 
various flood control measures, f The tech¬ 
niques may be improved, and more re¬ 
search conducted if need be. This will 
automatically add something like a million 
tons of foodgrains annually, even if 50 
per cent is saved from the damage. 

A saving of one million ton from this 
source may look to be quite insignificant 
in a production programme of 130 million 
tons of foodgrains. But the importance of 
the programme lies in its humanitarian 
aspect and the stability that such measures 
will impart to the aggricultural economy 
of the region concerned. 

Extension Services 

Our cultivator by virtue of experience 
which has been passed on to him frqm gen¬ 
erations, is fully conversant with many 
of the improved practices. But there is 
nothing static in any science, least so in 
agriculture. All countries like Japan, China 
and the U.S.A. with advanced agriculture 
have opened a net-work of research centres 
throughout their countries in order to find 
out a scientific solution of the day to day 
problems facing the cultivators.* 

Research for the sake of gathering 
information is a luxury that India cannot 
afford. It has to be conducted to find answers 
to existing problems and difficulties holding 
down agricultural production. The results 
have then to be vigorously and effectively 
demonstrated wherever applicable. Research 
and technology are otherwise well-nigh 
useless in themselves unless they reach the 
people and until farmers adapt the new 
knowledge to their needs. Two things are 

2. Cf : Report of the Agricultural Personnel 
Committee, Planning Commission and Manpower 
Studies No. 4 Planning Commission, for details 
in different countries. 


needed to carry the results of research to 
the farmers. One is the agency through 
which information is carried and the other 
is provision of assistance at the community 
level in order that he can adapt the 
information to his immediate situation. 

The connecting link is the village level 
worker who is in a strategic position to 
study the problems and serve the needs and 
interests of farm families. His duties are 
legion and he or she has to be constantly 
alert to the economic, social and cultural 
changes vitally affecting the lives of farm 
people. His concern is the people as against 
the narrow precincts of a paddy or a wheat 
field. 

Agriculture in India as elsewhere is a 
complex problem.'* As there is a strange 
mix up between the home and the business, 
the matter has got to be tackled from a 
humane point of view. Those charged with 
the task of increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction have to realise that farm home is 
an independent social unit and the farmer 
a master of his own decisions. Nothing is 
to be imposed on him. No effort is at the 
same time to be spared to build in him 
ability towards right decision-making. Key 
to the nations’ success on the agriculture 
front is an efficient extension service.^ 
India will also have to keep pace with other 
advanced countries in this respect. A mere 
covering of the whole country with the 
existing community development pro¬ 
gramme would not be sufficient. Our exten¬ 
sion services will have to be further 
strengthened and enthused with life. Future 
plans may, thus, have to emphasise more on 
quality than increasing the number. 

Other Exogenous Factors 

Agricultural production is !not only 
a function of physical inputs and improved 
practices, known as technological possibili¬ 
ties. Just like any other industry, economic 
factors mainly exogenous ones—also play 
an important role. The institutional frame- 

I 3. Dr. B. N. Ganguli, Complexities of 
Agricultural Production, ‘Kurukshetra’, January, 
1960. 

4, Cf ; Ford Foundation Team Report, 

pp. 107.139, 


work of rural economy can be analysed 
broadly in relation to land policy, man- . 
power resources, credit, marketing, distri- . 
button ahd accompanying price relation-^ 
ships. It is not proposed to discuss these. 
and many other allied problems® here. But 
we are fully conscious of their importance 
in any plan of agricultural development. 

The Government in India at present is 
up against these problems. Institutional 
changes now being sponsored are intended 
to create, say, by 1980-81, essential conditions 
for a tremendous development of agricul¬ 
ture. Our achievements in the short period 
may not be significant. But because of 
heavy demands of the country on the future 
agriculture, lethargy of the past will have to 
give place to action. It would not be too 
much to assume under the circumstances that 
during the coming 20 years, necessary insti¬ 
tutional changes wdll be brought about in 
keeping with the needs of a developing 
economy.® 

Administrative Lacuna 

Last but certainly not the least is the 
efficiency of the administrative machinery 
responsible for carrying out these pro¬ 
grammes. The existing organisational 
machinery charged with the task of agrici 1- 
tural development is not geared to the needs 
of a developing economy. Foodgrains Policy 
Committee pointed out long before that ‘grow 
more food’ efforts have suffered in the past 
from the red-tapism and delays inherent in 
departmental work. Position has not im¬ 
proved even after 10 years. 

Findings of recent reports of the Ford 
Foundation Team and Agricultural Adminis¬ 
tration Committee would be of interest in 
this connection. 


5. For a detailed discussion of these factors, 
refer to author’s India’s Food Resources, op, 
cit., pp. 69-74. Dynamism of Indian Agriculture, 
Modern Review, August and Seplemer, 1958; and 
Consolidation of Holdings, Agricultural Situation, 
November, 59. 

6. Cf. Tarlok Singh, India's Rural Economy . 
and its Institutional Framework, Studies in Indian 
Agricultural Economics, Edited by J. P. Bhatta* 
charjee, pp. 300-315. 


The Ford Foundation Team, for example, 
pointed out that action is required at the 
highest level to meet the crisis^ Urgency 
of the problem and the need for clear-cut 
organisational adjustments to meet it have 
to be understood at state level. The organi¬ 
sational problem does not stop at the state 
level. Appropriate changes, redirecting 
efforts at district, block and village level 
must also occur. Similarly the Administra¬ 
tion Committee was strongly of the opinion 
that streamlined agricultural administration 
is an urgent necessity. The position accord¬ 
ing to them is bleak enough to justify that 
drastic measures be taken, not merely to re¬ 
trieve the situation but even more, to make 
up for the time already lost.** 

This view is also shared by Dr. Ensmin- 
ger when he says, that the administration 
and staff of agricultural departments needs 
to be thoroughly reoi’ientated, on a vigorous 
and broad scale. India has the know-how 
for food production. The crux of the 
problem now is one of gearing up its admi¬ 
nistration.’* A critical survey of Food Pro¬ 
duction Programme in Madras State points 
cut in the same tone that the problem 
of increasing agricultural production in 
India is more an administrative problem 
than a technical one.^“ 

From all that has been stated above, it 
would be obvious that these miscellaneous 
factors are of fundamental importance for 
any programme of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. Since the Government is already 
fully sieged with the problem, it can be con¬ 
fidently assumed, for the purpose of this 
study, that all the existing obstacles^^ of 
this nature will be removed during the sti¬ 
pulated period of two decades. 

All this having been done, short notes 
on the major commodities as given below 
will also be necessary. 

7. India's Food Crisis and steps to meet it. 

8. Report of the Agricultural Administration 
Committee, p. 4. Also on pp. 12, 13, 21, 49 and 
50. 

9. Ibid,, p. 4. 

10. Report by P.P.I. Vaidyanathan, p. 11. 

11. Cf. P. C. Bansil, Obstacles in the agri¬ 
cultural production programme. 


Foodgrains 

Rice and wheat production has been 
placed at a little more than double the 
1955-56 level, while envisaged increases in 
the case of other crops are not so high; 
mainly because, there is bound to be a socia¬ 
lisation of demand for foodgrains lik^ rice 
and wheat. * 

Since water is a limiting fact(?r in agri¬ 
cultural production, it becomes extremely 
necessary under the circumstances to allocate 
a major poi’tion of the irrigated area to only 
those crops which are more responsive to 
it. Among the foodgrains, a major portion 
of wheat and rice as well as maize and barley 
have to be put under irrigation. 

While the gross area under foodgrains 
remains more or less constant, a suiliciont 
reduction in the net area allocated to food- 
grains may be possible. It may also be 
easy to have a good deal of the area under 
pulses as a second crop. Average yields on 
the basis of existing estimates may appear 
to be quite high when compared wiili the 
present level, yet they are quite low as com¬ 
pared to the achievements of ‘Krishi Pandits.’ 


Table 3: Comparison of average and 
crop competition 


Crop 

All-Indiai2 

lbs. per acre 
Under”* 

Paddy 

average yield 
764 

competition 

11164 

Wheat 

644 

5870 

Jo war 

412 

6935 

Bajra 

280 

2401 

Gram 

526 

3777 

Potato 

5994 

60319 

The 

secret of the success of ‘Krishi 


Pandits’ in crop competitions lies only in the 
adoption by them of improved techniques 
of farming. True, every cultivator in the 
country, may not be able to put the amount 
of interest and labour involved for the pur¬ 
pose, yet they should serve as a sufficient 
incentive to all farmers. 

Viewed in the light of these high 
achievements, the projected programme .for 

12, Average of 1953-54 to 1957-58. 

13. 1951-52. 


foodgrains as visualised in this study would 
seem to be quite a modest one. As for other 
important crops besides what has been dis¬ 
cussed already some further explanations 
would perhaps be necessary for a proper un¬ 
derstanding of the ‘how and why’ of table 1. 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane occupies the field for nearly 
twelve months. In the Southern States of 
India it may extend from 12 to 18 months. 
This is one of the most consuming crops 
and higher yields are possible only under 
irrigated conditions and intensive cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Area under sugarcane has varied from 
about 4 to 4.8 million acres during the past 
few years and average yield (in terms of 
gur) per acre has remained round about 
3000 lbs. But there are wide variations in 
yields in different parts of the country. 
Ultar Pradesh which accounts for more than 
half of the area under the crop, has yields 
less than half of those attained in Bombay, 
Madras and Andhra. 

In the high yielding Southern States, 
sugarcane is grown mostly under irrigated 
conditions and by the factory-owners more 
or less on a plantation scale. The yield is 
consequently high. It is very interesting to 
observe that where there are corporations 
operating their own sugar land, perform¬ 
ance when viewed on an ■ acre yield basis 
invariably is at least twice that of the small 
planter. Ecologically also, Madras, Andhra 
and Bombay have the most favourable con¬ 
ditions for the growth of sugarcane in India. 
A suggestion is often made that sugarcane 
production should be restricted to the 
Southern region. But before any major 
policy decision can be taken even from a 
long-term view, it would be necessary to 
examine all the pros and cons of the matter. 
Area under sugarcane cultivation in Madras, 
Andhra and Bihar can be increased either by 
reclaiming virgin soils or by shifting the 
fU'eas from under some other crop. Possi¬ 
bilities in both these respects are rather 
limited. 

Almost all the cane required by sugar 
factories in Bombay and Madras is delivered 
at the factory gate ; corresponding percentage 


for Bihar and U.P., being only about fiO/j 
Factories have thus to be within quite «» 
reasonable distance from the cane fields;' 
But it may not be a feasible proposition 
shift the existing factories from the North,, 
to the South due to economic and political 
reasons. | f-' 

Assuming that it is decided to start all 
the new sugar factories in the South, there. 
is also the need to study the physical possi¬ 
bility of shifting areas under sugarcane 
cultivation in U.P., to some other crops.. 
Despite its low yields, sugarcane is the most 
profitable crop even in U.P.^^ It would thus 
be rather an impossible task to persuade 
the U.P. cultivators to change their existing 
cropping pattern. 

Since U. P. occupies more than half of 
the existing area under the crop, solution 
of the problem would lie in raising the yields 
in that region alone to near about the South ■ 
Indian level. An agro-economic survey of 
sugarcane cultivation was conducted by Dr. 
G. D. Agrawal, in the various tracts of U.P, 
with the help of his post-graduate students. 
His conclusion is that per acre yields can 
easily be doubled there.^® The study showed 
that factors responsible for depressed 
yields arc as follows: 

1. Extension of cultivation of unsuit¬ 
able lands. 

2. Inadequate tillage and manuring. 

3. Inadequate irrigation facilities. 

4. Improper drainage. 

5. Lack of finance. 

6. Pressure of population. 

7. Complete neglect of ratoon crops. 

8. Pests and diseases. 

If sugarcane yields are to be raised in 
U.P. obvious course would be to remove all 
the defects mentioned above. Weedy 
fields in North India or even the practice of 
interplanting other early maturing crops 
lead to higher fiber content and hence in¬ 
ferior juicy quality. 

Some of the progressive cultivators in 
U.P. and Bihar have produced more than 
double the average for Bombay and Madras. 

14. Dr. Vidyasagar, Unpublished thesis, 
op. cit. 

15. Rural India, May 1953. 
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A study of yields on state farms in U.P. 
(1929-50) revealed that highest yield per 
acre on all the farms was more than 1100 
maunds or about 40 tons which is much above 
the average yield per acre,’® about 26 tons, 
for the period 1929-50. 

Under the Sugarcane Development 
Scheme, where area under the Scheme is 
progressively increasing year after year, 
vields are going up (Table 4) in Northern 
States as well. 


also in the same direction. All the areas 
under sugarcane is supposed to be under irri¬ 
gation and average yield per acre about 
2.5 tons of gur or 25 tons of cane per 
acre. This is in fact the existing average 
for Southern States of Madras and Mysore. 
With concerted efforts with various improved 
techniques, this would not be difficult to 
achieve. 
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This is an important cash crop and 
occupies an area of nearly 20 million acres. 
Production at the close of the First Plan was 
nearly 4 million bales. Against the Second 
Plan estimated production of 6.3 million 
bales, our target for 1980-81 is 13.5 million 
bales. Existing average yield per acre in 
India is of the order of 90 lbs. As against 
this, Egypt and the U.S.A. are producing 
over 400 lbs. (Table 5) and China 234 lbs.’® 


Table 5 

Yield of Cotton in> certain selected countries 

lbs. per acre. 

Average five seasons ending 
Commnowealthj 


1938-39 


Pakistan 

88 

India 

— 

Uganda 

89 


1951-52 1955-56 

157 187 

95 99 . 

88 89 


This would mean that even natural 
mditions in North India are quite favour- 
tie for the growth of sugarcane. In Bihar 
nd U.P. areas which are not subject to 
ast, cool, bright and dry weather prevail- 
g from December to April, create practi- 
lly ideal conditions for ripening.’’’ Nothing 
ould then stand in our way to raise sugar- 
.ne yields in North India. 

Unsuitable lands in U.P. will, all the 
me, have to be withdrawn from sugar- 
ne wherever possible. New extension of 
e area should be encouraged only in 
uthern States where the existing trend is 

16. Dr. Vidyasagar : Cost and return in 
initif;, 1930-'13 (unpublished Ph. D. thesis). 

17. Henry E. Clements, Report on Sugarcane 
odaction in India, T.6.M., p. 21. 


Foreign 


Peru 

439 

446 

435 

United States 

212 

280 

326 

Mexico 

216 

278 

352 

Egypt 

478 

470 

448 

Sudan 

275 

323 

295 

Syria 

159 

333 

283 

Nicaragua 

286 

315 

383 

Turkey 

187 

222 

196 

Argentina 

171 

213 

197 

Brazil 

165 

158 

171 


For an achievement of our target, a tw.o- 
way attack will have to be made. Total as 
well as irrigated area under the crop will 
have to be increased. This would be pos- 

18. Report of the Chinese Delegation, 

p. 101. 



sible in Tungabhadra, Hirakund, Kakrapara, 
Chambal project areas and also by areas 
served by a number of minor irrigation pro¬ 
jects.*® Successful efforts have also been 
already made in the Cauvery Delta to grow 
cotton as a profitable off-season crop and 
also improve the yields of paddy even when 
two crops of paddy are grown on the same 
field from July to January. This was pos¬ 
sible by the introduction of cotton varieties 
like 216-F (Punjab American) which could 
be grown in January-February and harvest¬ 
ed in July when the field has got to be ready 
for the first crop of paddy. This is only one 
example of additional area being provided 
for cotton from, the existing current fallows 
without affecting any other crop. Careful 
research may bear many more similar fruit¬ 
ful results. Since irrigated yields are al¬ 
ready much higher and long staple cotton 
thrives well only under irrigated conditions, 
as much as 10 million acres are supposed to 
be getting an assured supply of water by 
1980-81. Nearly 60 per cent of the targeted 
production can thus be achieved from these 
irrigated areas. 

Separate yield data for irrigated and 
unirrigated areas are not available at 
present. Since total area under cotton in 
the Punjab is irrigated, a yield of 200 lbs., 
per acre in that region has-® been taken as 
representing irrigated areas. 

Another 20 million acres of the area 
under the crop is taken to contribute the 
balance of 40 per cent. This would involve in 
the increase of about 10 million acres in the 
area under cotton. A portion of this may be 
possible by the substitution of Jowar, Bajra 
or Maize in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and 
the Punjab. 

Inter-cropping cotton with groundnut in 
the rain-fed areas would also serve as an 
insurance against the risk of crop failure to 
the farmer, and also help to augment the 
production of cotton as well as oilseeds both 
of which are a bit of a tough problem. 

19. Dr. M. S. Randhawa, Presidential speech, 
81st Session of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, February, 1960. 

20. Same is the figure given by W. Burns. 
Technological possibilities, p. 89 for irrigated 
areas. 


A pilot scheme for the cultivation of ' 
hybrid cotton in the four districts of North 
Gujarat is being tried in 1960-61. With our 
success in the case of maize, cotton offers 
tremendous potentialities of the utilisation 
of hybrid vigour. 

India is at present importing large quan¬ 
tities of extra long-staple cotton. Research 
on the breeding of such varieties is being 
intensified. Evolution of suitable varieties 
is likely to make it possible to grow ulti¬ 
mately this type of cotton over a million 
acres of land in the canal irrigated areas of 
the Punjab and Rajasthan which may add 
about 5000 bales of cotton annually.^*. 
Areas under Sea-Island cotton are already 
being extended in Kerala, Mysore and Araku 
Valley in Andhra Pradesh. 

Jute 

Existing position with regard to the 
production of jute and mesta during the 
First and Second Plan periods is given in 
Table 6. 

TABLE 6: Production of jute and mesta, 
1951-61. 


(Million bales of 400 lbs.) 


Year 

Jute 

Mesta 

Total 

1951-52 

4.7 

N.A. 

4.7 

1955-56 

4.2 

1.1 

5.3 

1956-57 

4.3 

1.5 

5.8 

1957-58 

4.1 

1.3 

'5.4 

1958-59 

5.2 

1.6 

6.8 

1960-61 

5.5 

2.0 

7.5 


If self-sufficiency is the objective, a 
mere production of the target will not be 
sufficient. The country is at present, im¬ 
porting cuttings of white and tossa and ’ 
long jute of white jat variety. After a 
thorough investigation of the problem, the 
Jute Enquiry Committee, concluded that 
but for the long variety, maximum require¬ 
ments of wh'ch are about one lakh bales, 
all other types are already being produced 
in the country. There is no difficulty 
according to the Committee to produce even 

21. Dr. M. S. Rapdhawa, op. cit. 


this variety which resemble those grown in 
Tripura and Haldibari areas.-- 

Present yield of mosta is hardly 800 lbs. 
per acre. As envisaged by the Jute Enquiry 
Committee, there are potential regions in 
Bihar, U.P., Orissa, West Bengal and Andhra 
where new areas can be brought under 
rnesta without affecting the po.sition of rice 
or jute. Area under the crop has already 
increased from 484 thousand acres in 
1952-53 to 851 thousand acres in 1958-59. 

Some increase in area under jute may 
be possible by cultivating jute earlier in 
lands producing ‘aman’ crop, without ham¬ 
pering the cultivation of rice. Doubling the 
area and increasing the yields per acre by 
45 per cent, by 1980-81 may not, therefore, 
be difficult. Comparative acre-yields of Jute 
in India, Pakistan and China are 932, 1600 
and 2,000 lbs., respectively. 


ones or by substituting high yielding 
varieties of the same crop—as far as 
possible, not reducing the all-India 
present production totals of such re¬ 
placed crops. 

(2) Intensive cultivation measures: 

(a) irrigation, 

(b) improved seeds, 

(c) fertilizers and manures, 

(d) plant protection, 

(e) improved technique of cultivation, 

(3) Exploiting the possibilities of oil 
extraction from the oil-bearing shurbs and 
trees. 

1. Change in the present cropping 
policy— 

(a) At present about 31 million acres 
arc occupied by oilseed crops. This is ex¬ 
pected to go to 45 million acres by 1980-81. 
Groundnut out of this is to account for 23 


The envisaged yield of 1400 lbs. per acre 
would actually' bo below the existing P-aki- 
stan level. West Bengal which alo?ic ac¬ 
counts for nearly 50 per cent of the total 
home production, has shown average yieUl.s 
of abo\'e 2,000 lbs. an acre in good years. With 
the various improv'od techniques of jute 
production as recommended by the Export 
Committee on the quality of jute and the 
Jute Eriquiiy Ccmmi.s.sion it should bo 
ciuite within our moans to achieve the target 
of 14 million bales of jute and mesta bv 
1980-81. 

Oil Seeds 

The achievement of targets in this res¬ 
pect would necessitate undertaking the 
following measures ; 

(1) Change in the present cropping 
pattern— ^ ^ 

(a) bv increasing the cropped area under 
oilseeds ; 

(b) by introducing short-duration ground¬ 
nut in potential area.s like the Punjab, 
U.P., Rajasthan, etc.,—mainly to serve 
as a “brief-period catch crop” and also 
to recuperate the soil fertility level; 

(c) replacement of low yielding oilseed 
_ c^o ns either with the high vinlding 

22. Jute Enquiry Committee Ilcport, p. 46. 


million acres. 

(b) Exploratory breeding and experi¬ 
mental trials conducted in the Punjab, U.P., 
and Rajasthan have shown a great progress. 
In these area.s, .sufficient acreage is loft 
fallow for wheat. With timely irrigation, it 
i.s possible to grow short duration groundnut 
crop from April-May to vTuly'-August. 
Groundnut crop would give extra income to 
tlie farmers and help in recuperating .soil 
fertility. 

In West Bengal, in the areas commanded 
by the D.V.C. and Mayurakshi Canal sys¬ 
tems, it is pos,sible to raise a groundnut crop 
after paddy which is harvested by the end of 
September or early in October. Similar is 
Ihe case of Tclengana region of Andhra 
PradofJi. An agro-ecnnomic and land-crop 
utility survey of these jootcniial areas would 
be necessary. In the projected survey, areas 
of iso-agro-climatic zones can be mapped 
cut for immediate introduction or replace¬ 
ment of certain crops of one region with 
the other. Land-crop utility survey should 
also help in basing our future policies of 
evolving suitable cropping patterns with a 
view to make full utilisation o.f soil-climate- 
variety complex for each crop. 

Oil-bearing plants, like castor, could 
even be grown along the field and canal 
bunds, tanks, railway lines and roads, etc. 
The only danger is that castor plants often 
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serve as a secondary host for the survival of 
larvae of some insect pests attacking the 
main crop. Castor plants will, therefore, 
have to be either sprayed occasionally with 
tobacco decoction or be burnt down after 
the harvest. 

(c^ Possibilities of mixed cropping ot 
certain oilseeds, particularly, mustard, can 
be tried with advantage. 

Most of the breeding work on oilseeds 
has been conducted mainly on groundnut 
and linseed. There is yet a vast scofie for 
evolving high yielding strains of sosainuin 
and castor. Introduction of these ninvly 
evolved strains for simple acclamati/alion 
from one area to another may possibly rc- 
.■>uJl in better yields. 

2. Inli'iisive cultivation measures. 

At pre.si'iit, iiraetieally all the oilseeds 
.!VC gtowii unde r I'ain-fod condition.s. Ground¬ 
nut, out cf them, is very losjionsivo h> irii- 
V.anon. Fi oni the newly-acquirc'd irrigation 
taeilities, groundnut has accoidingly been 
allocated an area of 8 million acres and i.-, 
(.'xpeelcd to eontributo soine'.hing like 7 
iiidlion tons. 

Indian Central Oilseeds Committee has 
Oeen carrying out eortain scJieme.-: of prn- 
‘iuciion and distribution of good (juality 
.eeds. Re.siilLs of some of tlu' schemes iiave 
ocen promising. IToduction of Spariisli 
varieties of groundnut was 1031 lbs. per acre 
in the Punjab against the existing proUuc- 
iion of 400 lbs. per aero from old vaiielies. 
("'omparative figures for linseed and castor 
are given below : 


(lbs. per acre) 


Production 

old new per cent 

varieties varieties increase 
Linseed 400 740 85 

Castor seed 290 790 147 

Improved varieties of oilseeds besides 
giving higher yields also raise the oil con¬ 
tent. Coupled with belter manuring and 
pest control measures, possibilities of in¬ 
creasing the yields per acre are bright in 
India. 


3. Exploring the possibilities of oil 
extraction from the oil-bearing shrubs and 
bees. 


Such oil-bearing plants can be culti¬ 
vated along the bunds of cultivated fields, 
village common lands, borders of tanks, 
loads, railway lines, canal banks and alike. 
Seeds of some of these, like mohwa, neem, 
tobacco, cotton, kardi, karanja, tung are 
used for tins purpo.se. But still other plants 
and trees, which are unexplored in the 
iorests and gro\ e.s, can be made use of. 

Some of these irecs arc ; 

Pisa (Actiondaphino rookeri) 

Kckum (Garcmia India) 

Kainala (Mallotus phillipinensis) 
Undi-Punna (Calophyllum mophyllum) 
MaroHi (Hydnocarpus wighliana) 
Dlui})a-—Valeria indica. 

> 

Root Crops 

Main root ciops which deserve any 
ronsideralioii in a ;,tudy of the type are, 
potato, sweet potato and tapioca. Total 
target of 15 million tons can be conveniently 
split up as lullows : 

(Alillion tons) 


Production during 



1955-56 

1980-81 

Polato 

1.8 

10 

Swcf’l potato 

1.2 

2 

7'apioea 

1.8 

3 

Total 

4.8 

15 


Tapioca and .sweet potato occupy at 
present about one million acres and potato 
mother 0.7 million acres. All these three 
root crops are very lieavy yieldeis. The 
future economy of the country may not 
have much use for tapioca and sweet potato. 
If some commercial uses can be found for 
them, their demand may go up. Tapioca in 
this connection has good potentialities of 
being used for the manufacture of starch 
and synthetic rice. It is also quite possible 
that ihose persons who are using it in speci¬ 
fic areas may continue to use it for some 
time but a portion of it may be diverted to 
feed the cattle. Whatever the case, these 
two crops are not going to be of much signi¬ 
ficance m future. 
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As against this, potato is bound to 
occupy a place of prominence in the Indian 
dietaries. All the advanced countries of the 
West, are consuming largo quantities of the 
commodity. Against India’s per capita con¬ 
sumption of one (junco, Netherland, U.K., 
and Germany consume 10, 10 and 15 ounces 
respect ivoly. 

Present yields of potato in India are 
round about (i.OOU lbs. per acre, When com¬ 
pared with 2,;i0() to 2,500 lbs. per aero in 
Belgium, 1,000 lbs. in LF.K. and 1,400 lbs. in 
Egypt, there should be no difficulty to in¬ 
crease Indian yndds to near about 11,000 lbs. 
per acre which will not be lower than that of 
many other countno.s. This will work out 
to roughly 87 per cent increase. No doubt, 
in most of the jilaces, potato is alteady 
grown with sultieuml care, but we would 
simply be covering the gri'iind already lost 
in so far as all-India yieliis are cojieerned. 
Even then the area undei the crtip will have 
to be increa.sed apprceiably to achieve our 
targets. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Estimated area under J'luits and vege¬ 
tables at present is about 8 nnlhen acres 
But no data are available about per acre 
yields. A gross area of 12 million acres out 
of which 10 million acres will be irrigated, 
has been car-marked for fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Envisaged yields per acre in 1980-81 
are those which can reasonably be consi¬ 
dered as within our reach 

Urbani.sation in India is going on at a 
rapid pace. Urban population is likely to 
rise to 35 per cent by 1980-81 from 17 
per cent in 1955-56. This would mean that 
new cities and townships would grow. India 
would have to follow the pattern of other 
advanced countries with a green belt around 


the townships for dairying and then fruit 
and vegetable fields to meet the high demand 
of urban population for these commodities. 
A sufficient portion of the increased area 
under fruits and vegetables will thus have 
to be around the existing as well as new 
cities and townships. 

Conclusion 

Present crop yields in India, being very 
low, there should be no difficulty in achiev¬ 
ing the desired targets. Agriculture, like 
modern physics, is said to have the fourth, 
fifth, sixth or even seventh dimension. U.S.A. 
could show an annual increase of 2 per cent 
in agricultural production during the de¬ 
cade 1917-21 and 1927-31, with a stationary 
crop acreage and a stationary or slightly 
declining acre yields. This was passible 
by 

I Reducing the luunber of horses and 
mules. 

2. Shifis from less productive to more 
productive crops. 

3. Shifts from less pruductive to more 
productive classes of farm animals, 
per unit of feed consumed. 

4. Increased production of meal and 
milk per unit of feed consumed 
within each class of farm animals. 

This four-fold attack as conducted in the 
U.S A. is just an example to show the extent 
to which well-directed research in agricul¬ 
ture can go. It may neither be desirable nor 
possible to copy exactly what was done in 
the U.S.A., but with a proper planning of 
agriculture, there should be no difficulty for 
us in achieving the modest targets dis¬ 
cussed in this study. 

23. Soils and Men. U.S. Department oi 
Agriculture, 1938. 












PAALTAMfiNtARY PRIVILEGI^ IN INDIA 

A Critical Note 
By S. K. nag, M.A. 


Even a casual reader of the Conslilulion of India 
cannot fail to observe the striking closeness 
which its provisions regarding the privileges of 
the House, its members and its committees bear 
wil|i those of tlie British Parliament. In regard 
to these provisions many a speake^r in the 
Constituent Assembly had raised objection to 
mentioning the name of the^ House of Commons 
in the lundamcntal laws of this land. Most of 
these oljjcctions liowcver proceeded from a 
sentimental l)ias against the Britisl), and none of 
tliese, membeis had taken pains to put forth any 
substantial reason for omission of the reference 
or poinliMl out the exact nature, of future 
dilliculties likely to aiise iheretrom. “1 venture 
to state,’" said Shri 11. V. Kamath, ‘Hhis is the 
first instance of its kind where a reference is 
!nade in the Constitution ol a free, country to 
certain provisions obtaining in llie Constitution 
of another Stale. Is It neees‘^ary or desirable when 
we are drafting our f)\\n (ionslilntion that wc 
should lay down explicitly in an article tluil the, 
proxisions as icgaids tliis matter will be like 
those of tlie House of Commons in England.”^ 
Another member, Shri K. T. Shah, while sujipoii- 
ing Shri Kamath expressed alarm at the supposed 
implications which these provisions will carry 
with them. "A sovereign legislature is the sole 
judge of the privileges of its members as well 
as of the body colhxtively,” he asserted, ‘"Ibmrc 
any l)i’fiach thereof should he dealt with by the 
Housc.”^ 

Obviously the eouttmtion of Prof, Shah was 
not tenable. By mentioning the name of the 
House of Commons in the provisions with regard 
to the privileges of the House the Constitution 
makers were not necessarily surrendering the 
right of the House to be the sole judge of the 
privileges of its riieinhers as well as of the body 
collectively or any of its right to deal with such 

1. Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol 
vni, p. 144. 

2. Constituent Assembly Debates^ VoL 
VIII, p, 14S. 
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hieaeli, unless of course such a right vested the. 
House with almost dictatorial power of deciding 
willioal restriclioii as to what constituted these 
piivdegcb and to what extent such privileges 
should prevail. Evidently such an inlcrpretatiou 
regal ding the privileges would be quite incon¬ 
sistent with the spiiit of the, Constitution which 
seeks lo strike a balance not only between all tlie 
organs ol the, governmeiiL but also between all 
the oigans of tlie government taken togetlier on 
one side and I he people at large, on the other. 

Ueplying to the criticisms staled above Shri 
Ajlladi Krishnaswamy Ai)ar held, "1 may share 
the sentiment but it is also iiecesary to appreciate 

it from a piacLical point ol view .If you 

have the lime and leisure lo formulate all the 
privileges in ci emnperidhiUs form, it will be well 
and good. I'fic commiUce ajipointed by the 
Speaker has iound it extremely difficult. Under 
these circumsiances, I submit, there is absolutely 
no infra ^ He. went on further ''"The other 
point is, there is nothing to pieveiil Parliament 
from setting up tlio proper machinery for 
foinmlating privileges. The Article leaves wide 

scope for it.It does not in any way fetter 

your discretion. You may enlarge the privilege^, 
you may curtail the privileges, you may have 
difh'rent kinds of privileges. . . . This is only a 
temjiorary measure .... it (the Article) is 
framed in a spiiit of self-assertion that our 
Parliament are as great as the Parliament of 
Great Britain.”*^" 

Tlie real difficulty, he has admitted, was one 
of praclieal nature. It was found impossible by 
the committee appointed by tlie Speaker, as also 
will be the experience vd any other committee 
if apiioinled in future, to enumerate and formelate 
in a compendious form all the privileges of the 
House. There is also another point to be 
considered. Once the privileges are formulated 
and incorpora led in the Constitution the House 
will not be in a position to claim a privilege not 
provided for in that list. Such an assertion of 

3. Constituent Assembly DebcUesp Vol# 
VIII, p. 148-49, 
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liie privilci^e will be quite unconstilulional and 
conbequt^nlially lie denied by the court. The 
Iraincra ol llie Cuiistitutiun visualized this 
position and ol)\ioiisly liiue, chosen a salei path 
to retain the niaxhiuini ])iivilexes, selling of 
couise, those of the House of Commons in the 
IJ.K. Ub llie ^oal. flow genuine was llie 
apprehcjibioji of the Const itulioii-inakers will be 
proved ironi the fact that so far neither the 
Indian Pailiament nor any of the Stale le^d^l^^tires 
lias made an attempt to define and formulate its 
privileges. 

The other part of Shii Alladi^s speech 
requires closer oainination : VYl)ile pleading for 
acee])tance of the provision making the privileges 
of the Indian i^arljameiit the same as those of the 
House of (lommos in Knglaiid lie staled that 
such a provision would not in any way fetter the 
discretion of die future legislators in this respect. 
They ma), :l llu'y would feel so in lulure, 

enlarg(‘ the privileges available to them now in 
aeeordance wilti iJie terms of the Constiliilion. 

hxaclly in tlie same way they could abridge 

them without any restiiclion. Tins indeed 

emliodies tlu' seed- (j[ a dangeiuus possil)ilily. 

It was admilled on all hands—including Sir 
Alladi. lliat ||j(' qin .-lion idallng Uk the [nivilcuc^ 
of the If(iU>e >vas om; of the Jundamenlal issues 
dealt with in ihe (^>ri-lllulion. llut to ]ea\e ils 
ultimate -liape and character, to the wliiins of the 
future Icgislalots without even imposing, for 
such an alfcialion, the condilinn ol special 
majority icfjinred for a eliange in any’^ of the 
consiiUilioiial pro\ signifies an act of 

liiglicsi uplimi-^m wdnch jnocceds from immense 
faith in the goodwill and political inaturily of 
the IVlure h'gislalors. 

It will be W()rlhv\hile to examine fiere the 
question so far as it relates to the ]\nglish 
Parliament. Ihe history of tlie ])rivileges of the 
House of (.omnions in England, it has been said, 
IS l)Ul the story of fh'ree struggle l>y the House 
lo assert and uphold its freedom and righls 
mainly against an Interfering monarch. Originally 
of course Ihe claim of jirivilege was made in 
order to prevent anybodv interfering with the 
King s (counsellors lo atleiid ihc IVuliament. 
Prom the moment Speaker Limthal refused to 
oblige the royal intrudi^r l>y ultcring those 
memoralde wmrds: “May it please your Mcqeslv, 

I have neither eyes to see nor longue to speak 
in this place save as this House is pleased to 
diicx’t me, I ill Sir John EHiot and his associates 


denied the jurisdiction of tiie King’s Bench tO 
punish them lor allegedly seditious words spoken 
by them in die House llie story of the privileges 
unfolds annals of desperate struggle beilween 
these lwc». But after the end of the Civil War it 
became quite apparent that the Crown was no 
longer able lo iid'lueuce the debates in the 
Commons nor was it ever likcfy to do so in the 
fiiluie. Ironically enough the expedidticy of the 
l>ailiamentary piivilege, which was evdived by the 
(.down as a means to protect the members of 
the Pailiament from being interfered with or 
hindered from performing their I’arliamcntary 
duly, nc., a duly to thci Crown, became their 
bliongcbt weapon of protection from bimilar 
interference by the Crown. 

The picture, however, has again completely 
changed from the loth Century onwards. 
Parliamentary piivilege which was claimed as a 
measure of piottclion against interference by the 
Oovvn was used to afford much protection 
against the (ouiL and the private citizens. In 
India, Avluie llie (‘\eciiti\(' ib hut a c real ion of 
the legiblaluic, the lUMC'.sily td like jnolcelion 
agai’wt an all-iH)W’erful cxeciiliAc is completely 
luJcd out. Tlmugb the pri\ ileges of the Indian 
icgi.dalnies have ])(‘cn equated lo those of the 
House', of (dimmons in lln* I'.K.. bo far a.b the 
pii'( talents ill dial country arising from the 
conflict lietwcen the Ihmsc and the Crown are 
comi'ined, lhr\ aic lor llicbt' Icgislalures Imldead 
letters of laAv and will baldly become alive in an 
Indian setting, l^ut the conflict between the 
court cind llui IIoiisc or the private cilizen and 
tln^ House over matters affecting ihe privileges 
of die latter is likely to remain a |>roLlem in 
every eoiinlry which adopts a Parliamentary 
form of government. It is in this respect that 
the preeedeiiis of ihe House of Commons will 
determine biaiilar issues arising in the Indian 
legislatures and, according to the Constitutional 
provisions adopled in this behalf and the accepted 
norm^j of jmlicial practice, are to prove binding 
in paralkd Indian cases. 

An analysis of eases involving Parliamentary 
privileges which liave arisen in this country will 
lead to iiileresling conclusions and justify the 
fear that importing of the privileges of the House 
of Commons to this country is not likely to 
])ro\id<' a smooth solution of the jiruhlem and, 
on the contrary, at times may create new 
problems in the different political tradition and 
atmosjdiere of this country. 
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The undefined and sometimes conflicting 
limits of jurisdiction of the Legislature and the 
Court obtaining in England over matters 

connected with the privileges claimed by the 
latter constitute a potential source of trouble in 
thi*. country also. The position in England has 
been aptly summed up by Keir and Lawson in 
their ‘Cases in ConslilulionaJ Law’ in the 

f(»]lowing words : 

“The Courts deny to the Houses the right 

to determine tlie limits of (heir privileges while 

allowing ihem wilhin those limits exclusive 
jurisdiction. But the Houses have never expressly 
1 enounced their view that their claim to he 
iudg>'d of flieir own privileges is a f laim to judge 
l)oth of l)reaehes of their nndouhted privileges, 
and of the very exislenee and limits of thr>se 
privileges. Moreover, although the Courts do not 
and ('annot rocogni/e ihi*^ claim ^llreetly, they 
are hound lo give way wlienever either of the, 
fhnises chooses lo enforce it indirectly by 
rnirunllting the refriu^lory Uliganl for conlempt.”"* 

Tin’s flefinilely indicates a dangerous 
[M>s«il»ility which is prevented from taking shape 
nidv hy the polili(‘al inaliirilv and genius of the 
lamlish people a^^ exemplifitd in the restrained 
luhaviour (T ihe House of Commons in such 
mailers. But lliis sm-(* of maturity and the 
tiadilion linked tliercw illi are ihings wliicli are 
sensitive 'uid do not pr'rnnt an easy trans¬ 
plantation So in a roiinliv like Imlia. whicdi 
larks a liberal politiral tradition and is far from 
being politieallv matur(‘. ibe position is not frcM- 
from danger. At anv moment tlie legislature mav 
lake recourse to tbr‘ arbitrary means menlloned 
bi the last ser^lenre quoted above and the 
Constitution of India fails to provide a recipe 
fnr eonihating it efferlively. 

How uneertnin even the legislators in our 
country felt over some matters connected wdth 
tli(‘ privileges of the houses of legislature is seen. 
In one rase, from their anxiety to pass legislation 
prf)teeting publication of Parliamentarv proceed¬ 
ing's. 

In a case*^ brought up before the Calcutta 
High Court Chief Justice Harris decided that 
‘‘reports of proreedings of a legislature in an 
bnlinn New^spaper unless such are expressly 

4. Cases in Constitutional /eti'-Keir and 
■ uvson, page 125. 

5. Siiresh Raneriee v. Punit Cowla. A.I.B. 
'951, Calcutta, p. 176. 


authorised by the House are not subject matter 
of privilege and may found a complaint for 
defarnalion under Section 500 of the Code 

ri.p.c.).” ■ ‘ 

By passing the Parliamentary Proceedings 
fProlejclion of PiibllealloiH Act, 1956. the Indian 
Parliament sueceeded in conferring but a partial 
privilege on publications, etc., of newspapers for 
pul}lis}iing therein a substantially true report of 
tlie jiroret'dings of either House. The privilege 
was not absolule inasmuch as it could not be 
claimed against an action hy cither House of the 
Parliament though it would protect such a 
publication against action by a person injured 
b\ I lie publiration. 

This falls short of the expectation of the 
framers of ibis legi'^lation in the Objects and 
Reasons^ of wliieli find the following sentence: 

. allliough the puMieation of a sub¬ 
stantially true and faithful report of the 
proceedings of a legislature wdll not constitute 

ronlempi of the legislature. e!e.” This 

oplirnistie Infetvneo of our l('gI‘-lators has been 
beli'vl by a judgment^ recently delivered by the 
Supreme Court of India. After analysing ihe 
no-^ilioTi as il obtains in Eirdand llie majorilv 
judgment recorded “. . . . the House of Commons 
bad at llie ronimeTuement of our Constitution 
tlie plover or privilege of prohibiting the 
publiration of even a true and faillifiil rejiort of 
the de bate or |)r< eeedines that lake place within 
l!ie House .... Our Constitution clearly 
proA id<'s that until Parliament nr Stale T cf^islaturo. 
as the ease mav be. makes a law definincf the 
fiow'^rs privile^io-; and immnnilies of the House 
its PKMubers and rommillees tliev should have 
rdl the powers privileges and immunities of the 
Ibnise of Commor": as at the date of eommenee- 
ment of our Cfinsfitution and vet to deny them 
those yioAv'crs. pri\ilege,s and immunities, after 
Hrulin" that the TI(>nse of Commons had them at 
ibe rele\ant linw*. will be not tii inUopret the 
Constitution but tr. re-make it.” The position 
stated aboA’c was not definitely envisaimd hv the 
sponsors of the Parliamentarv Proceedings 
fProtretion of Publication! Act. 1056. 

Another anv antaiie wliieh the British House 
of Common^. cnioAs over its Indian eonnterpart 

6 Pandit M.S.M. Sharma v. Sri Krishna 
Sinha and two others A.T.R. 19,59 S.C. 595. 

7. riie Parliamentarv Proceedings (Pro¬ 
tection of Publication) Jlill, 1956. 
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in marters of privilege lies in the fact that the^ 
former is not bound to accept any of its earlier 
derisii)fis connerted with the privileges of the 
House. Tn the Strauss case (1957) the House in 
fact rejected I he finding of its Commillee of 
Privileges that Mr, Strauss's letter written to the 
Minister (Pay Master General) carrying an 
iniputation against the London Electricity Board 
was a ‘‘proceeding” in Parliament and as such 
was privileg('d. The Committee’s decision was 
based on a definition (of the t«‘rm ‘proceeding’) 
given hy the Select Committee of the House on 
Oflieial Secret Act to which the House had 
agreed (19.‘iP>-1939). The House hy rejeeting 
the recommendations of the Committee of 
Priviliees has, in fact, overturned it^ earlier 
derision. But it is doul>tful if a legislature in 
India ran so easily disown a decision of the 
House of Commrns in matters toueliing the 
privileges of the House, its members, etc., which 
was taken hv it before the commencement of 
the Indian ConMitntion unless such a decision 
had already been reversed and declared void 
hv the British Court before that date. No Indian 
legislature, is perhaps competent to do it with¬ 
out at first breaking its link with the House of 
Commons in matters of privileges. A case 
eloselv akin to Sir.uiss’s had. in fart, come up be¬ 
fore the Calcutta High Court : Dr. Jatisli 
Chandra Gho^h, a member of the West Bengal 
Legislative As^jcmhlv gave notice of his intention 
to ask certain questions in ihe House. The 
riucslir>Ti<. how’fwer. were disallowed hv the 
Speaker uniler tlic rules of proredure of the 
Assemhlv^ Dr. Ghosh subsecpjentlv published 
these questions in a periodical in Calcutta with 
a note that the publication was for the enlight¬ 
enment of his constituenev. 

Shri Har^isadhan Miikerire, Sub-Divisional 
ATa^’^i^trate, Chatah sued Dr. Ghosh, the Publisher, 
the Editor and the Printer of the periodical in 
the Court for defamation under Section 500 of 
the T.P.C. in respect of two auestions w^hieh 
were published therein along wdth others. 

Justice Dcbahrata Mookerjee of the Calcutta 
Hi<rh Court, wdiile refiitinsr the arguments 
advanced on the side, of the defendants that 
asking of questions formed part of the proceed¬ 
ings of the House, observed inter alia : 

. the questions in the present case were 
not aiitnmaticallv assimilated to the proceeding 
of the House by being merely intended to be 


asked. If immunity from liability to proceedings 
in Court attached to any questions by being 
merely hurled at the Assembly Secretariat, 
scandals and libels of the worst sort would 
actiuire such immunity. The questions far from 
representing wdial took place in the Legislature 
repn'sentecl that they had no place in it by 
being disallow’ed.” 

Whatever may he the intrinsic v^iliie of the 
observation quoted above it is douhtffil if it will 
be in tunc with the definition of the term 
“proceedin ” as was arrived at l)y the Select 
Committee of the House referred to above and 
accepted by that House (before 1950) till the 
latter rejected the Report of the. Committee of 
Privileges (Strauss case) in 1957. 

It will be interesting here to note that the 
Supreme Court of India whieh had heard the 
case in appeal made no attempt to slate explicity 
wljcthcr the notice of questions referred to 
above formed a part of the proceedings of the 
Legilsative Assembly though it held that the 
publication of extracts from the proceedings of 
a House unless authorised })y the House is 
artionahlo under the penal law of the country 
and do not enjoy absolute privilege. 

The position regarding enforcement of 
doctrine of privilege for misreprespnlati(m r>f the 
deliales of the House of Commons is, according 
lo Frskirie May. somewhat “anomalou'^. ' “Orders 
prohibiting publication of il^ debates are still 
retained u})on the journals and the offence is 
treated as a contempt of the House consisting 
primarily in di^oheditmee to the prohibition.” 
In India the position is all the more confusing 
as no such order is n^tained upon the published 
debates of ihe House hut the claim upon this 
privilege to punish is based on the fact of its 
existence in U K, on the date of commencement 
of the Constihition. 

In a country of many Parliaments like ours’ 
the conferring of ahsolulc privilege on each 
legislature over the proceedings of the House 
may sometimes give rise to embarrassing 
situations. The Legislative Assembly of the Slate 
of West Bengal, in one of their sittings held 
rpcc'utly. appe<rrs to have criticised in adverse 
terms certain taxation proposals of the TTnion 
Government. Though the sphere of legislative 
activity of State Assembly has been restricted by 
the Schedules given in the Constitution for the 
purpose, proceedings of an Assembly relating h 
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matters not strictly under their jurisdiction, 
though unronslifutional, will, under the existing 
law. enjoy the immunity of Parliamentary 
privilege. This indeed is not a very happy 
position. Such things do not help to create a 
healthy parliamentary tradition in the country 
which is so essential at the formative stage of its 
democratic growth. Tt may even create serious 
ronslilutional trruhles when the same j>aiiy do 
rail rule at the Centre and the Slate. 

Hence in our final analysis of tin* position 
witli regard to ParliaituMilary privileges as it 
.)htains in this rouniry we find that Parliaintmlary 
I radii ions, unlike Parliamentary patterns, are 
extremely delicate things and may fail to strike. 
rnf)t even in a climate and sarroundings which 
;ir*' apf>arentlv not different from tlie country of 


In England, though the history of Parliamen¬ 
tary privilege Is older than the story of the 
struggle between the King and the Parliament, 
‘"at the core, llie problem of Parliamentary 
privilege is still unresolved.” But the, solution 
lies in “the capacity of a mature nation to 
mitigate in juaclice the evils that in theory 
miglit occur” and the strongest safeguard against 
the ivranny of the Parliament, to quote Viscount 
Kilmuir, lies in the fact that “the personal 
qualities of those who seek a public career in 
Parliament are still high. \^liat is more, iherCi is 
ihc curious, itidefinahlc, hut very strong 
atmosphere of Parliament.” Of these two it will 
too early for India to claim the first and too 
amliitioiis to s(‘i/e and assimilal(‘ within so 

short a ])eriod the d(‘li( the (»11 kt. 
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THE KESTRAINT OF PO\\EU 

By IMHRA HOllIERMI VD. idi.i). 


rue essence of Mahatma fiandhi’s lift' v\as 
aclion. Indeed, in most of his social and politi- 
eal campaigns ihert' was first llu* action, llit*n the 
name ft)r the atlion. and then the expounding 
'»! the name of the aclimi. Hut his action was 
alwav's symbolic action whit li was in accoid willt 
tlie Indian tradition atid which was so plain and 
'>pen tJiat it could not fail to impress the masst^s 
well as iht' British Government. His kind of 
vridxdit' action was not an CMilerie ci])hcr. which 
signals to the initialed onl\ ; it was alvva\s 
pul)li(*, simple and direct. The simplicity and 
o[)enness of these actions ihem^^elxes were trivial 
■Hid (‘asily arrived at. Mahatma Gandhi spent 
‘Ictades in perfecting his method of symbolic 
at lion; he made, as he himself has said, 

‘ Himalayan blunders^’ in this process, and some- 
*nnes he had to spend weeks “^liinkimz furiously 
kiv ami night” as he did before his famous sail 
^^^‘«rrh. Simplicity and opennes.s were marks of 
• ‘•hiovemeut, not of easy success. 

Kenneth Burke remarks in his hook ‘The 
'•‘'ilosophy of Literary Form’: “Critical and 
auii^inative works are answers to questions posed 
the situation in which they ari.se. Thev are 
•»t merely answers, they are stratcf^ic answers, 


stylized answers “ Although this is said of literary 
W(wks. it iniglil lx; ajijTied as v\el| U) Gandhi's 
iinaginalixe at lions. And, a> Nt‘liiu writes in his 
dJiseoverv t>f India’: '‘Beiiiard Shaw lias said 
that though Gandhi inav commit an\ numhev of 
tactical eiiors. lii^^ (‘>‘'enlial slrah'gy tjouliiiuce 
to h<‘ right.” 

Styi.k \mi Sthailov 

Taking tht^ above remarks as a point of 
departure, we may anal\/e Mahatma (^andhi’s 
s>mboH(. actions as atUanpls to givt* the right 
‘‘strategic ami stvlized answers” to the qu(*stions 
which aro.se in the Indian situation. I’re<l(>minant 
in his thought and lorminologv were the 
emphasi.s on self-eontroL the identification of 
national and individual det(*rminalit>n. the reli- 
ame on vows, and iiwislenct* on liuthfulness— 
which rmant tipenm'ss ami tamcefitralion on the 
essential points of every issue. We may call these 
elements the liasis of (sandhi's strategy. The 
strategy fotmd expression in a ceitain style. The 
('lemenls of this style ran he seen in his termino¬ 
logy : the progression from a general idea (e.g. 
fight against poveilyA to a two-level identification 
{e.g, Daridra-narayaiia meaning that God dwells 
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in (lie poor! and from there to the exposilion 
of a new peneial i^lea it is a service to 

(Jod (u lielj) (he poor). 'The same procedure 
C'haraclerizes (Jaudlii’^ s)nd)olie actions. 

Hou<‘ver, in lh(* Held of acHcui ]>roldt'ms 
arise whicli aie ahsent from the field of 
terminolo^\ and ihoupihl. ']"he'^(; are lfi<* prohlians 
of p<irlicipation i»i action, and of ihe scope of 
aclion. (/andlii liad to fac(‘ llicse [irohh-nK ^vhen 
)i(' was still the h‘ad(‘r of ihe Indian minf>rilv in 
Soulh Africa. W hen (iandhi hec ame a national 
leader in India, lh(‘se prohicans assumed (uior- 
mous dimiMision'^. I (utc were millions of pt'ople 
who wcTe fiotcnlially rc'ady tt> ])arti(‘i))ate in 
actions wliich would lead to tlndr national 
independenc(‘, the parlicipaifis and the scoj)(‘. of 
actions were ^reat enough. Considering the 
relatively small nuniher c»f Hrilish forces in India, 
a snow-hall s\st('m of inciting all-out violence 
A\ould hav(' been a strat(\i>y and slvle of a< lion 
much easier t(» im]>lement than (iandhTs straie£;y 
and sl\h‘ of SN ml)olii’ action, which demanded 
self-control of the paili^ ipants and wcll-<)cfined 
aims and issues for the sco]^e of action. It was. 
thendore, in these two fields -the discipline of 
partieipants and the* definition of i1h‘ se(‘))(‘ of 
action—that Candhi had to work most for the 
p(‘rfeetion of his strategy durinp; his eareer a 
national leader. 

Pattern of A)OTio\ 

These two fields [)resenl the fcdhnvin^'* 
possible t\pes of ])arlieipatioii ancl action: 

Pnrfit’ipafiun : (a) National rampai;:^!!, fhl 

Sek'cted aroup (U* area, fr) Tndi\iclnal action 
fuderred to as individual sat\a.maha. f.e.. fast, 
ele.) 

•Scope of Action : (a) Cfcneral issue, 
independcMice). (h) Sj»eeific issue, no tax), 

fe) Definite point, fc.i^.. no separate cdc*etorates 
for ITarijans). 

It is obvious that an action ran be 
better eontrollc‘d the fewer partieipants lliere are. 
and that a scope of action is tin* edearest when 
it is directed towards a definite point. From 
this point of view, we obtain a scale of 
elfieiencv with regard to the clarity and control 
of actions which ■Nvonld range from the national 
campaign for a gcmoral issue as the haziest point 
to an individual satyagraha for a very definite 
issue as its sharpest point. A.nd CandhiV strategy 
and stvh* of symbolic action indeed tended lo 


develop along these lines from the hazy national 
campaign for “Swaraj in one year’’ of 1920, to 
ihc famous fast against the communal award of 
1932. However, (he types of action and partiei- 
palion which we might list on such a scale 
dejicFid u})on each oilier for their cdf(*et. Indivi¬ 
dual salyagralia in (he form of a fast for a 
definite point is a good symbolic aj'tion only if 
lh(‘ man who c>ff(*rs the sal)agrul^i (‘cmimands 
nalionwich' rc'speel. and only if llu* definite point 
stands f(n- a far greater issue. If (lamlhi had not 
hcMMi known b('cause cd his leadership in national 
campaign^-, his individual salyagraha would have 
had effect. If the dcdiiiite point for wliich he 
fasted had not br^cn dircrtly r(*latcd to bis whole 
programme, he wandd not have hc'im understood 
by tlie nation, and his action would have had 
m) svmbolic*al value. IValional ram[>aigns and 
individual satN'agraba. general issuf\s and definite 
points bear, therefore. interdey)end(ml poles of 
svndiolie action. In oialer to jx'rfcct Ins strategy 
rrandhi had to bring lbe«e poles closer together. 

ml)ol and action bad to be forg(*d togellier into 
an Instrument which could not escape control 
and vcl wln(*li woidd have a sharp and universal 
im])act. The result was the national one-man 
campaiiMi like the Salt IVTareIn th<' Hariian I'^ast. 
etc., in wOiieh Gandhi suret'cded in eonceiitrating 
the attention of the whole nalifm on his action 
hv idenllfving himself with (lu^ nation and then 
\ icariously jiorfoi iiiimr the action. 

These were ultimate positions of a restraint 
of power : millions would refrain from action 
so that one man could act under com])lete control 
<){ the action. Rut hecafise of this action of this 
one man heeame of jnillion-fold im|)ortanee, the 
was symbolic Ix'cause millions walclied 
and lislened, and these millions watched and 
listened because* tliev knew^ that the action would 
be a symbol. Gandhi arrived at this method be¬ 
cause be bad recognized that it was impossible 
to tiain larger numbers of participants for 
di^ripHned salvagraha. He perfected the strategy 
and slvle of aetk>n wllli regard to the precision 
of issues as well. Th^ was able to get much 
e\])erienee not only during his political campaigns 
hut also during his campaigns for social 
improvement. Since this strategy and style 
action were his particular contributions tr- 
polities he never really “withdrew from polities’ 
at those times when he abandoned politics for 
social agitation. 



Campaigns 





Jf \vc examine Gandhi’s political cair^paigiis 
iiuin the point ol view which we have just out¬ 
lined, the following pattern emerges : From 1919 
lo 1920 he experimented willi nalionwide 

uimpaingns on general issues, ile thus became 
die centre of nationwide alleiiiiou. Aiter servuig 
hi -5 term in prison he started his first natiuiial 
individual satyagiaha in the foim ol a limited 
j)uiifiealion fast for a general issue: llindu- 
\liislim unity. The lesult was not very satis- 
l;irlory and he shifted his field of action to social 
i.-^ues like Jlaiijan uplifi and hand spimiiug. He 
{lied to syinbidize his em})liasis on national 
conomic reconstruction by propagating the 

^|drining wheel. In this first round of his cam- 
jijigiis In*, changed the Gongress from a (‘unfen'iice 
<r( diverse groups into a national mass-move- 
He also introduced the liist features of party- 
dii-^cipline and seivcd as a kind ol chief whip. 

Idle second cycle of Ids eainpaigiis began in 
and it eulminalcd in tlu‘ famous Dandl 
^atl M.neli, an indixidual adion ol a \ei\ sjatilie 
l(‘ading to a demonstiali\(* lawd>i('.d<.ing on 
luilionwide scakc Tliis was later on lollowed by 
iriodier .striking example oi individual sat\agraha 
• '! ili(' llaiijan Fast on a sliarj>Iy focussed speei- 
issme r>ij| lik(' anv liiily symliolie action ihc 
t.ot (ausfd to a eel tain e\tenl a w ider eluinge of 
The lag'll* Hindus liie<l to ^liovv s\in()athy 
'oVtirds llu‘ Harijans in main wavs. Ihev ad- 
nllMl them to lempl<‘s and some (*\en aceepUd 
' I'lT from their hands. 

l’u)m 19.V1 onwards G»andlu "Svillidriwv Ir^nn 
C'dlhrs*’ and only in HX)7, lie eain<‘ forwaid to 
icvIm' llie Gimgress ministries under the sdieine 
1 Frovineial Autonomy. In 19o9. lie resoih'd 
t 4 > a fast on a veiy sjieeifie issue again^^l 
Kuler of Rajkot. Aftei lh(‘ outbreak (d‘ llie. 

• ir uhen a new* mma'ooperalion campaign lie- 
niic inevitable Gandhi invented a mwv variety 
symbolic action: representative sat\agiaba. 
id" w as a programme wdiieh combined ibe ad- 
intages of individual and mass salvaeralia. He 
•'t sent out Vinoba Tlbave re]>res(‘i\ting ibe 
'-'■clentioiis ol)je('tor and tlien Jawaliailal Nelini 
I'O’M nling tliose wdio were against ibis particai- 
' 'var bt'cause it was foiigbl Avitbout ibe eon- 
t of ibo Indian peo]>le. ATany l(‘ad<*rs followed 
'" ' first two representatives. 

Hie Quit India campaign of 1912 found 
'dbi in prison and. therefore, he was unable to 


plan the strategy of this campaign. After hia 
release from prison towards the end of the war 
(faiidhi had only few opportunities to refashion 
llie strategy and stjle of liis actions. His last great 
endeavour was the fast lor the protection of tlit 
life and the propelty of the Muslims in Delhi in 
l9Uk shotly before his assassination. 

Imuact on Gonchuss 

Gandhi's slraleg) had a great impact on the 
development of the Goiigiess Farty. His position 
ill the (dmgiess was unique. He seldom held any 
Gollgl(‘^s ollice, but whenever a irisis came he was 
invited to assuiiK' dictatorial powcis. Tliis 
iclatiojiship was due to his startegy and style of 
non-violcnt ai.lion which required a strong 
central eonlrol. In the course ol tliis development 
mole and more power aeeiued to llie Working 
fa)mmill('e of the. All India (amgress. 

W lien independence was adiicved the Gongress 
niaeliine to which (iaiidlu had given so much 
weight, discipline and national pieslige rontimred 
to woik as a poliliial parlv. ev(‘n tliough he hini- 
^olf would .have \vislied that il dioiild be dis¬ 
banded or con\er]<‘d into a SfX'ial service 
organisation. Rut in order to give ^Irenglh and 
meaning to the strngh' for national iml('[M‘ndencc 
(duidlii lisid put this struggle into an over- 
widening sof ial and riilernalioiial eonU'vl tben'by 
adding nioie and nioie jvlaiiks to the (Congress 
plalfoini. A." lavs gatlier in a lens and llum radiate 
again. indepiaideiu <* bt'camo a bx al point, a 
‘-lage of tran^'ilion ralbm' than an end in its(*U. 

\ \TI()\ \LlsM VM) I M I nWTiON Al.rSM 

(iaiullii's strategy and its impati on Tndii 
is ]»ara)leled by lii^ e<)noe]il fd international 
icIatioiK". fnd(‘]iendei](‘e bn liini 'started willi tlie 
individual, it vva^ not tiio legal allrilnile of an 
entity called natiim, but lallier a nioial ipiality 
<»f every membiT of that nation. Gandhi refused 
to look at the nation as a lainglonuTation of 
people who could bt? eoiilrolled once an “’Incle- 
pendi'Mt^ goveinnienl would restore ^‘law and 
order."’ Rteausf' of ibis attitude fiandlii has been 
called an anareliisi, sometimes with the bene¬ 
volent attrilaile ‘‘jibitosopbiral. ’ Rut be was not 
a pbil oso|)bieal anarchist, be was rather a 
deinoeratic' fundamenlalist. The rule of tin* self 
was to him the prereciuisitc of self-government. 

We usually consider the nation to be a 
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definite entity to which certain attributes like 
independence and bovereiynty can be ascribed, 
and, llierelore, we are at a Jusi>, wheii we allenipl, 
to cJiart the aiea '‘beLweeir' those nations which 
is llie field ut iiiteniational relations. The attri¬ 
butes which we ascribe to the nation make national 
arul iiilii national relations different in essence. 
To (iandlii individual, national and internalioiial 
relations were different onl) in dej»ree but not in 
essence. J lierefon', lie could conceive of indivi¬ 
dual actions as of diicct national and inter¬ 
national importance and vice veisa, Atid, there- 
fon‘, lie would not compromise the struf^glc for 
India's freedom l)y alliances which were un¬ 
desirable in the field of international relations. 

In comments on inl<‘rnational allairs (iandhi 
insisted that the j^eneial stralci;,) of non-violent 
action would be ])erlinenL in other countries as 
well as in India, altlioii^h the specific style of its 
iinj)lcinenlation jni{i;lit have to be different. His 
basic assiimj)tion was that human beinj^s are 
alike in llieir fundamental responses to factors 
like love, freedom, war, peace, violence, sacrifice, 
truth and (:ouia<»e. and that only the (‘xpressions 
to these resj)onses ini^lit vary. 

A typical foimulalion of these concepts is 
his statement tliat : 'T^omplele independenee 
through truth and non-violence means the 
indepemhaice ol every unit, be it the liumblesL 
of the nation, without distinction of race, colour, 
or creed. This independence is never evclusive. 
It is, therefore, wholly compatible, with inter¬ 
dependence within or without.” Gandhi’s insis¬ 
tence on these fundamentals and the simplicity 
and purity of his argument were facilitated by 
tlie situation in India and by the nature of the 
Indian struggle for independence. In Gandhi's 
India, nationalism could take the form of a 
struggle against oppression pure and simple; the 
issue was so general that it was of international 
significance from the very beginning. No 
complications limited the picture at the start, 
there were no claims to “irredenta” territories, 
no struggle to overcome national division along 
territorial lines. These complications arose only 
wdlh independence (the partition and the ensuing 
Kashmir conflict presented India with a challenge 
to national unity, integrity and sovereignly, and 
Goa has become a classical “irredenta” case). 

Under these circumstances Indian nationalism 
was very open and internalional in its attitudes, 
since it is only the struggle for national unity, 
integrity and sovereignty that tends to make 


nationalism exclusive, for, in such a struggle 
nationalists have to stress the peculiarities whicli 
make their nation a nation. 

GONCEiNTaiC (JlRCLES 

ihe openness of Gundhi s nationalism is 
inUicaieci by sucii a siatement as tins : ’'i)waaeshi 
IS ibai spjrii in us wnicti resliicis us^to tne 
service ul our iinmeuiatc surroundings * to the 
exclusion ol the more remote. (iViy patriotismj 
IS exclusive in the sense that in ail humility 1 
coiUiiic my attention to the land ol my birth,” 
slalement^ like tins show that to Gandhi 
painotisni is only a loriii ol seivice to the nearest, 
which he prelers to the hypocritical service to 
the larthest or the presumptuous service to all. 
It is a system of concentric circles ul service 
whicJi have to be filled one after the other, step 
b) step. yVlthougli these circles are diJlcrcnt in 
dimensions, there can be no change in the strategy 
of progression from the one to the other. Every 
step lias to be in accord with the step before 
and the step be) ond. Thus natiuiialisni can be 
built only on sound relations within the nation and 
must lake into consideration the achievement of 
sound relations with other nations. JNational 
unity and independence without social peace and 
stable relations within the nation can only lead 
to iiatiunai and international violence; national 
unity and independence without good inter¬ 
national relations—or possibly even achieved at 
tlie expense of good internalional relations—are 
headed in the same direction. 

This philosophy of the concentric circles of 
human, national, and international relations, based 
on the philosophy of identity of all life, is best 
described by Gandhi in the following words : 
“My mission is not merely brotherhood of Indian 
humanity. My mission is not merely freedom 
of India, though today it undoubtedly engrosses 
practically the whole of my life and the whole 
of my time. But through realisation of freedom 
in India I hope to realise and carry on the 
mission of the brotherhood of man. My patrio¬ 
tism is not an exclusive thing. It is all-embrac¬ 
ing and I should reject that patriotism which 
sought to mount upon the distress of the ex¬ 
ploitation of other nationalities.I want to 

realise brotherhood or indentity with all life,.. * 
because we claim descent from the same God, and 
that being so, all life in whatever form it appears 
must be essentially one.” This concept of inter* 




national relations, combined with the concept of 
non-violent non-co-operation against any aggre¬ 
ssion, addresses itself to the totality of inter¬ 
national relations and to the totality of aggre¬ 
ssion. However, most of the conflict in inter¬ 
national relations begins in the field of disputes 
over territorial sovereignty, and any concern 
about the totality of international relations tends 
to get lost when concrete conflicts involving 
sovereign rights confront a nation. The concentric 
circles disappear and the one circle of national 
integrity and sovereignty atiracts all attention. 

I'he philosophy of identity is likely to be 
abandoned in favour of a pliilosopliy of integrity. 
Mahatma Gandhi had not neglected integrity, but 
he had always thought in terms of the integrity 
of men. not of territories, i^^d this was only 
natural, since he was llie l(*ader of an indepen¬ 
dence movement and not a sovereign. The govern- 
m(‘nt of an inde])endent India, however, had to 
face the [)rohlein of lenilorial sovereignly while 
<till preserving its (Jandhian concern about inter¬ 
na! iorpd relations as a totality. 

DaMAMANDALA vs. RAJViVrANDAL.A 

We »nay, therefore, summarise the pattern of 
Maliatma Gandhi’s tlioughl and action in one 
word “Damamandala,'’ /.e., the strategic pattern 
of restraint. This is a seiies of concentric circles 
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in which the service to the nearest is the first 
step towards good relations with others beyond 
him. This service, however, can only be based 
on self control and a sense of purpose. It ex** 
eludes apprehensions and hostility. In this way 
Gandhi’s “mandala” is the exact opposite of 
Kautilya’s “mandala” which refers to the friend in ^ 
the back of the neighbour, since the neighbour 
is always the potential enemy. This is the theory 
of “Raja-mandala” to Avhicli Mr. Nehru referred 
to in the Lok Sahlia debate on August 20, 1958: 
'T think Machiavelli said it, may be Chanakya 
(Kautilya) also said it---ot the theory that a 
country is inimical to its neighbour and is 
friendly to the country on the other side of the 
neighbour. That is tlie old doctrine of statecraft. 
You arc inevitably suj)posed to be hostile to the 
neighbour country, hut with the farther country 
you have to l)e friends, because it might help 
you against your neighbour country. That, if it 
applied at all in its bad way, applied at a lime 
when the world moved slowdy. Now every country 
is the neighbour of the other country. There is 
no distance left in the world.” 

The “Gandhian mandala” is derived from a 
reflection on the growing interdependence of all 
mankind. It is based on the ancient wisdom that 
a cliain is only as strong as its woakest link and 
freedom aiid independence are the responsibility 
of every individual and of every single nation. 


ACHARYA ABANINDRANATH TAGORK :A BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE 

By Pkov. O. C. GA/NC;0LY 


It is our great privilege today, to celebrate the 
Birth anniversary of Acliarya Abanindranath 
Tagore. Born in this city on the 7th August, 1871, 
about ninety years ago, the great artist lived 
and worked in this city up to the time of his 
death on the 5th December, 1951. He has been 
justly acclaimed as the greatest artist of Asia in 
the nineteenth century. He was one of a crowded 
gallery of Great Men who built his niche of honour 
and respect, as an original exponent of Indian 
National Art, wdiich he recovered from the dark¬ 
ness of neglect and dislionour. But quite apart 
from his role of recovering the self-respect of 
Indian Art—his positive contribution to the 
growth and development of Modern Indian Paint¬ 
ing is very rich and invaluable. 


The ,string of master-pieces that he has left 
us, is a string of brilliant JcwtIs that are shining 
on the brow of our national art, and which will 
continue to shine for all times to come. 

About Abanindranath, Rabindranath had 
said : ‘‘At the fag-end of my life, when I think 
of it, to whom our great tribute should be paid 
on behalf of the Indian Nation, then the first name 
that occurs to me is that of Abanindranath. He 
has recovered his country from the calamity of 
self-condemnation. By retrieving the fate of our 
national art from self-deception, he has placed it 
on a pedestal of honour. He has given our art 
a position of equal respect in the consciousness 
of the w^orld’s art. Today, a new age has dawned, 
on the whole of India in the stirring seU-con- 
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sciousiiess in the field of Painting. Whole India 
has today learnt valuable lessons from the rich 
gifts of his master-pieces. This pride of place, 
Bengal lias won, through his services—and has 
stepped on the throne of the highest respect—in 
our country. If the Goddess of Luck of our 
^-nalion refuse to adore him, if we still continue to 
he ajiathetic to his high merits, and if we accept 
the fames of foreign <;ch*brilies as our own 
humiliation then Bengalees will fail in their 
greatest duties and responsibilities. I am, there¬ 
fore, calling upon this great artist for the first 
scat of lumour on the throne of Indian culture.” 

This extiortalion which our 
great }N)el had made, twenty 
years ago, is still crying for 
fulfilment. l\u adecpiate atten¬ 
tion has been paid to survey 
the greal sweep of his multifa¬ 
rious »nast(*r-picces. no complete 
l)jhli(»gia}»hy and catalogue of 
his works have >et been made 
by a eimi])etent scliolar, no ade¬ 
quate reproiliK li<ms of liis out¬ 
standing v\ovks have been pre¬ 
sented lo facilitate a critical 
slinly of thcii liigh ineiils. Seve¬ 
ral years ago. the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art. now almost de¬ 
funct, reproduced several of Jiis 
master |)i(‘ces i)y the Japanese 
prtM'e^^s of r7//o/no->7ogn/p/i, and 
by the Lnglish ChroTrio- 
(j()ll(*typr process, ll is uidortu- 
nate lliat it is not possible to 
translate in current coarse¬ 
grained tri-colour process,—the 
flavour and fragrance of his 
paintings ami the delicate refine¬ 
ment and tlie evanescent wizar¬ 
dry of l]is magical colour- 
schemes. Th(;y can only he repro- 
diued by the most perfect and 
the most c\])cnsive of the modern 
processes of reproduction, nol 
yet developed in India, 


artist,—a tribute which is long over-due. In this 
birth-day tribute, we can only touch upon, the 
outstanding features of this contribution. At the 
beginning of the movement that he started, his 
paintings were designed as organised protests 
against foreign influences and as a passionate plea 
for the use of the old vernacular art of India as 
the medium of a truly National Art. He came as 
a rebel against the domination of the western 
standards of Art. and as an able dentonoslrator 
and interpreter of the finest elements of indige¬ 
nous Indian Painting. From this point of view, 
his altitude towards Indian culture was more in¬ 
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F<,)rlunalcly, a body of enthusiasts led by some 
of the senior disciples of the great Master, has 
formed a Society called the Ahanindra Parisad- - 
with the laudable aims and objects of presenting 
the artist's master-pieces—in a series of colour 
reproductions, one after another. If they are 
adequately and worthily reproduced they will help 
us to pay our proper tribute to our great national 


tensely national than that of any exponents of 
Indian national literature. 

Many people wrongly believe that he was a 
Revivalist, rej)eating the formulas of the ancient 
schools of painting. His genius consisted of a 
wonderful power of assimilating methods and 
manners from all countries and schools. He had 
freely adapted secrets of Pictorial Art from East 


Asiatic as well as from European masters, in a 
liberal spirit of eclecticism and in his ex¬ 
perimental creations he has used and utilised both 
eastern and western points of view in a happy 
fusion of a well-assimilated harmony. The 
extremely wide range of his vision, his topics 
and techniques, makes it very difficult to group 
his works under any leading characteristics or 
dominating tendencies, and, it is almost impossible 
to put any “label’’ on the general character of 
his works, or to characterise the leading phases 
of his creative brush. It is almost impossiJde to 
ascribe to the same artist, his “Ilhistralions to 
the Megha-dulam,” and “Jlluslrations of Omar 
Khayyum,” his “Bond-Slave’’ (Das-khat), and 
“Aurangzib.” his “Ganesha-Janani,” and his 
“T>ast Journey”: so divergent are they in vision, 
[(‘chnique. in local colcnir and atmosphere. It is 
ti matter of utter despair to off(T any anali>gies 
or ]iarnllels lo AbanindranthV paintings. At the 


risk of being misunderstood, one is inclined tckl 
characterise his works as a curious amalgam ofj 
Burne-Jones, Bihzad and Of^ata Korin, yet Hetl 
was nothing but himself a wizard of form andp 
a magician of colour. 

We all recall with pride, today, the great. 
Exhibition of his Paintings which was opened by\ 
President Poinacre of the French Rcpuljlic at ih? 
Pavoin Marson in Paris, in August. 191-t,—^whea'. 
the foremost critics of Europe assiemblcd and 
after a ciilical appraisement of liis works,, 
lavished a ehorus of praise and admiration. 
was not only a day of personal triumph for" 
Alianindranalh. hul a triumph fortlhe whole of 
India, and for the richly developed T.anguage of 
Indian Painting having a history of Five 
Thousand years.* 

’’ By ,llic, Coiirfc'iy of All India Radio. 


CKBAfS PLANNING IN CALCUTTA KEGION 

Its Need and Scope 

By Prof. TAKUN BIKAS LAfllRI 


An eminent .'^ociologi.st ha.s torecasled 
that unless steps are taken in time for 
population dispersal, the ultimate fate of 
an overcrowded city is death. The death 
of such a city may be compared with the 
iteath cjf a child from diphtheria. 

Calcutta—Bombay—Delhi 

Has the lime come to think of our 
city’s fate in such grave terms ? Is 
Calcutta really overcrowded ? The follow¬ 
ing table provides an answer to this ques¬ 
tion : 


City 

Population Areas Density 

(1951 Census) (sq. miles) (sq. mile) 

Calcutta 

2,548,677 

32.32 

88,953 

Bombay 

(Greater) 

2,839,270 

210.90 

13,463 

Delhi 

1,191,104 

39.52 

30,139 


The density of 88,953 persons per sq. mile 


perhaps, the highest in the world. The 
density has further increased during the 
last ten years between 1951 and 1961 and 
has deteriorated the living conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the city. 

Lewis Mumford has .said that the best 
way to judge whether a city is overcrowded 
or not is to study the curve of natural 
growth of population. If the curve is down¬ 
ward, the future of the city is gloomy, and 
indicates that decay has started. The down¬ 
ward trend is remarkably visible in respect 
of Calcutta; 

Percentagje variation of city’s population 

1931-41 + 84.9 

1941-51 {20.9 

1951-61 + 8.5 

The figures show a steady increase in 
population although the rate has fallen. But 
this overall increase is not due to natural 
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{growth, Calcutta owes heavily to the streams 
of immigrants for maintaining its status. 

Excluding the displaced persons, the 
natural growth of the original residents 
was only 0.3 p.c. during 1941-51. The 
Census of 1921 classified the city’s popu¬ 
lation as 706,122 original residents and 
371,575 as immigrants. In 1951, the number 
of the original residents and of the immi¬ 
grants had increased to 1,204,190 and 
1,389,023 respectively. It showed that growth 
through immigration was about 94.4 p.c. 
and through the natural increase among 
original residents was only 46.2 p.c. This 
very low rate of growth is the result of 
the deplorable living conditions prevailing 
in the city. There is no adequate breathing 
space for the bulk of the population, 
people are gasping in the hovels and slums 
of the city. 


Total Population 
Municipal per 


Year 

Population premises 

Municipal 
premises in 
Calcutta 

1931 

1,140,862 

67,890 

16.8 

1941 

2,108,891 

76,555 

27.5 

1951 

2,548,677 

82,313 

. 31.0 


In Calcutta, the number of sky-scrapers 
and palaces are few. Bulk of the population 
is living in small houses, slums and hovels. 
The load of 31 persons per such premises 
has no parallel in any modern city. Inter¬ 
national Labour Office has defined over¬ 
crowding as occupancy of more than two 
persons per room. In the light of the above 
figures, what term will be suitable for 
Calcutta ? 

Of City Amenities 


Housing Conditions 

A good shelter is an essential need of a 
man. Without a dwelling place which pro¬ 
vides basic amenities and space for priva¬ 
cies, the perversion of values is nothing 
unnatural. Such a moral degeneration is 
very fatal to life. 

In Calcutta, the housing conditions as 
given by Sri Shyamal Chakrabarty are 
very distressng. The All-Calcutta average 
.shows, that 17 p.c. of the families have no 
living rooms for themselves, 34 p.c. of the 
families live in one room with co-sharers 
who are not members of the same family. 
Only 33 p.c. have one complete room for 
themselves and 16 p.c. are fortunate enough 
in having more than one room per family. 
Such housing conditions cannot permit 
normal social life for all the citizens. It is 
a matter of great concern, that only 11 p.c. 
of the city’s population live a married life. 
Acute housing conditions have denied the 
private needs of the majority of the popu¬ 
lation. Lives without any tender attach¬ 
ments have everywhere been a source of 
anti-social activities. And Calcutta is no 
exception. 

To show the alarming degree of over¬ 
loading per municipal premises, the 19Sl- 
Census figures are quoted below : 


Where housing conditions are so 
worse, it is no wonder that a large section 
of the city’s population cannot get the 
benefit of municipal services. It is reported 
that of all families living in Calcutta— 

30 per cent have no water-taps at¬ 
tached to their residences, 

12 per cent have no latrine, 

78 per cent have no separate kitchen, 
45 per cent have no electric connection! 
Citizen’s plight does not end here. The 
greater portion of one’s energy is consumed 
in reaching the place of work. The daily 
struggle for boarding a bus or tram during 
the office hours is so intense! 

I 

Transport Problems 

Recent socio-'economic survery of Cal¬ 
cutta has revealed the degree of over¬ 
loading of the buses and trams during 
office hours: 


Average Degrees of Overcrowding 


BiiS" ' 

1. Shambazar-Dalhousie 

2. Ballygunge-Dalhousie 
Tram— 

1. Shambazar-Dalhousie 

2. Ballygunge-Dalhousie 


Morning Evening 

36% 46% 

29% 28% 

58% 50% 

54% 42% 
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The above table shows that on average 
a bus carries nearly as many standing pas¬ 
sengers as sitting and a tram car carries more 
passengers standing than sitting. Though far 
below the standard of Bombay and Madras, 
the condition is slightly better in respect of 
the Ballygunge-Dalhousie route. 

Population Dispersal: th© Remedy 

The scrutiny of the facts and figures 
stated above show that two problems of the 
city are mo.st important: 

(1) To secure a good accommodation for 
everybody, 

(2) To provide better and safer trans¬ 
port facilities for the journey to and 
from one’s place of work. 

It is almost impossible to satisfy these 
needs of the citizens within the present 
municipal limits. In a densely populated city 
like Calcutta, where the struggle for space 
is so intense, a decent accommodation for 
each citizen can hardly be secured. As for 
transport, to remove overcrowding two 
measures are to be implemented : 

(a) to increase the frequency r)f the 
transport services, 

(b) to increase the number of buses 
and trams. 

But these are not very practicable 
measures as road-capacity staiids in the 
way. The plan of the streets of Calcutta Is 
roughly rectangular. In rectangular ])at- 
tern there are points at intervals where 
traffic converge and subsequently moves 
through a common road, e.g., Suboclh 
Mullick Square junction. There are scveial 
other very important bottlenecks like the 
Howrah Bridge approach, the Sealdah 


approach, the Shambazar crossing, the 
Esplanade crossing, Lalbazar crossing, etc. 
These points are the scenes of frequent 
traffic-jams and possibly cannot accom¬ 
modate a larger number of vehicles. More 
frequent services through the narrow 
crowded streets like Chitpur, Burrabazar 
and Cornwallis Street, may lead to greater 
incidence of street-accidents. So, it may be 
suggested that the sole way of solution is: 

(a) to incorporate new areas with the 
city, 

(b) to redistribute a portion of the 
city’s population in those newly- 
formed appendages of Calcutta. 

London has followed this path. So, it 
will not be irrelevant to study very briefly 
the case of London for guidance and 
inspiration. 

Example of London 

London bears many similarities with 
Calcutta. Like Calcutta and Howrah it has 
grown on both the sides of a river, the 
Thames. Physical setting was identical, 
many marshy and swampy areas had to be 
built up and like Calcutta it had also 
grown around a central core or nucleus. 
The core of London or the city proper had 
a small area and was very congested till 
the latter part of the 19th century. Subse¬ 
quently, the dispersal of population took 
place, people began to migrate to the 
suburbs and outlying areas. Later, these 
suburban areas became integral parts of 
the city and started to function as a great 
metropolitan unit under the name Greater 
London. The problem of overcrowding has 
been .solved completely. 


Population of London 



City 

Remainder 

Oute]' Ring 

Total 


of county 


Greater London 

1801 

128,129 

831,181 

155,334 

1,114,644 

1841 

123,563 

1,825,714 

236,067 

2,235,344 

1881 

50,569 

3,779,728 

936,364 

4,766,661 

1921 

13,709 

4,484,523 

2,995,678 

7,480,201 

1931 

10,996 

4,385,825 

3,805,997 

8,202,818 

1951 

5,628 

3,343,068 

4,997,801 

8,346,137 
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Core of Calcutta 

To regain Calcutta’s past prestige and 
glory as the first city of India, the example 
of London is to be followed. When prepar¬ 
ing the scheme for the dispersal of popu¬ 
lation from Calcutta proper, two vital fac¬ 
tors are to be considered : 

(a) The distance of the new appendages 
from the core or nucleus of the city, 

(b) Regional importance of the respec¬ 
tive areas proposed for urban deve¬ 
lopment. 

Calcutta’s nerve-centre as well as its 
heart are located in the central commercial 
xone. Around Dalhousie Square and Netaji 
Subhas Road all the financial activities of 
the city’s life rotates. From the very incep¬ 
tion, the Dalhousie Square area is dominat¬ 
ing not only the whole economic life of the 
state but has also extended its grip far 
beyond the borders of West Bengal. 

Calcutta is the entrepot of its vast 
hinterland and it plays this role of national 
importance mainly from the Netaji Subhas 
Road. Forming an adjunct to the central 
commercial zone i.s the wholesale area of 
Burrabazar situated slightly to the north of 
Dalhousie Square area. Burrabazar is at 
the receiving end of the Howrah Bridge, 
where the stream of traffic comes from the 
bridge. These too zones combined together 
form the economic hub of the city. Any plan 
for the population dispersal should be made 
relative to this nerve-centre. Because, 
bulk of the city’s population earn their bread 
from the Central Commercial Zone. 

Location of Industries 

The locations of industries are also to 
be considered. More than 80% of the im¬ 
portant industries like Jute Press, Flour 
Mills, Rice Mills, Jute Mills, Silk Mills, 
Knitting Mills, Sand Mills, Metal Manufac¬ 
turers, Machine Tools and General 
Engineering Factories are either located 
in North, Central and East Calcutta or in 
♦heir adjacent areas. Industrial develop- 
load?t in the South in comparison to these 
Cens’S is insignificant. Eastern canals have 


exercised considerable areas in the location 
of industries at Calcutta. Obviously, the 
lesser will be the distance of the new 
appendages of the city from the Central 
Commercial Zone and the factories greater 
will be the savings in time and money. 
Shorter journey to and from places of work 
also improves the efficiency of ^le workers. 

Defective Shape 

It is also to be decided, whether urban 
planning in Calcutta Region will submit 
to the physical environs or a bold pro¬ 
gramme is to be taken to halt its pi'esent 
trend of growth, and rectify the defects of 
its .shape. The physical barriers like the 
Ganga on the West and the Salt-Lake 
marshe.s on the East have led Calcutta to 
grow North-South. This ribbon develop¬ 
ment has taxed utmost in water works and 
the drainage systems. Modern Town 
Planners have always disfavoured the linear 
growth of a city. Of course, the blame for 
such lengthwise develjbpment of Calcutta 
lay in the past as Kipling wrote on the 
history of Calcutta’s growth : 

‘.... From the mid-day halt of Charnock 
Grew a city 
As the fungus sprouts 
Chaotic from its bed. 

So it spread, 

Chance-directed, chance-erected, laid 
And built 
On the silt 

Palace, byne, hovel, poverty and pride 
Side by side.’ 

No care had been taken by the founders 
of the city for its planned development. No 
attempt had been made to overcome the 
weak physical barriers of the city. As a 
result, it had followed the path of least 
resistance and attained the elongated narrow 
ribbon-shape. 

The advantages of a circular city are 
many. However, it is difficult to give 
Calcutta a completely round shape as it is 
wise to leave the Ganga undisturbed. 
More bridges across the river may interfere 
with the navigation. But Calcutta can 




easily be made semi-circular by including 
the North-East and Eastern suburban areas 
with the city. In jloing so, all the objec¬ 
tives of urban planning, viz,, better housing, 
efficient transport, better municipal ser¬ 
vices, will be achieved simultaneously. 

Satellites Vs. ‘Dormitory Suburbs’ 

For sometime past, an idea of creating 
a satellite township in the South is devo¬ 


tion with the city is a block of land adjacent 
to the North-East and Eastern borders of 
Calcutta comprising the whole of the 
Baranagar and Dum Dum thanas and a por¬ 
tion of the Khardah, Bhangar and Rajarhat 
thanas. These areas with 4 square miles 
of the Northern Salt Lake (to be reclaimed) 
will provide an integrated block of consi¬ 
derable size for urban settlement. That 
there is enough vacant place in this block 
is revealed from the table below : 


loping. Before arriving at any 
final decision, the respective 
merits of suburban develop¬ 
ment and the township, plan 
should be thoroughly compared 
and weighed ; 

(1) Satellite township plan 
will require a very huge in¬ 
vestment. Technically speak¬ 
ing, .satellite town means a 
more or less independent ur¬ 
ban unit equipped with its 
own water works, power sup¬ 
ply, drainage and sewage faci¬ 
lities. Furthermore, the ques¬ 
tion arises, whether .such a 
costly project will be able to 
draw popular response (ef. 
Kaiyani). The township as 
f)lanned, will be located in the 
extreme south at a considerable 
di.stance from the core of the 
city. The people of the crowded 
areas may feel reluctant to settle 
in the new satellite town on 
several considerations ; 



(a) they will have to reside at a much 
longer distance from their place.s 
of work, 

(b) the longer journey will increase 
the cost of living, 

(c) wide separation from, the familiar 
social associations, educational insti¬ 
tutions may also stand in the way. 

(2) But if a scheme for fringe-area 
development is adopted the plan will surely 
uceive very good popular support. Fringe- 
areas have several advantages over satellite 
bwns. 

The benefits of selecting a particular 
iringe-area,. suggested by the winter, are 
listed below. The area proposed for integra- 


Thanas Area in Sq. miles P.C, of land cultur- 

able but not 
cultivated 


Khardah 

21.1 

21 Vo 

Baranagar 

7.7 


Dum Dum 

16.2 

26'/. 

Rajarhat 

39.6 

15'/> 

Bhangar 

124.9 

13% 


-f-4 Sq. miles of Northern Salt Lake. 

The culturable but not yet cultivated 
lands are to be nationalised immediately 
and Government should construct there 
low-cost houses for accommodating the sur¬ 
plus population of C.alcutta. London has 
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grown similarly, adjacent areas have been 
amalgamated with the city and converted 
into the city’s ‘dormitory suburbs.’ Of 
course, the reclamation of the Salt Lake 
will pose certain problems but they are 
not insurmountable. At present the height of 
the Salt Lake above sea level ranges between 
+ 3 ft and j-Oft. To make it suitable for 
habitation, the surface level will have to be 
raised by another 4 ft. to 6 ft. So that it 
can attain the level of -1 10 ft. If 4 sq., 
miles are to bo raised by 4 ft., it will re¬ 
quire about 44.64 crorcs cubic feet of soil. 
It is not at all difficult to get this amount 
of soil. The dredged silt from the bod of 
the Hooghly river may be brought hero by 
hydraulic force and serve the purpose. 

In this connection, it may be pointed 
out that the area near Behala which is 
being considered for the satellite township 
also requires an earth-filling by 5 feet. 
There the surface is of undulating nature 
and earth-dressing is essential. So the 
reclamation of the Salt Lake demands no 
greater investment than the proposed town¬ 
ship. Rather, the Baranagar-Dum Dum Salt 
Lake Block offers many facilities for urban 
development which can hardly be over¬ 
looked ; 

(a) If isochrones (lines joining the places 
taking the same time to reach the Cen¬ 
tral Commercial Zone) are projected, the 
utility of selecting these areas will at once 
be evident. In a circle drawn with the 
radius of 6.5 miles with the Centre at 
Dalhousie Square it appears that both the 
North and the South extremes of the city 
have touched the circle whereas there is a 
wide gap between the circle and the North- 
East and Eastern borders of the city. This 
means, less time is required to travel from 
the North-East and Eastern Zones to the 
Central Commercial core than the time 
taken to come from the North and South 
points of the city. So, if the municipal 
boundary in the North-East and Eastern 
sectors is pushed to the periphery of the 
circle all the parts of the city including the 
proposed fringe-area will be more or less 
equidistant from the economic hub of 
Calcutta. Its present defective shape will 
also be corrected. 


(2) The proposed region is nearer to 
the developed parts of the city wherefrom 
short distance extensions of the municipal 
services will bring water, electricity, etc., 
within the reach of the new settlers. 

(3) In the Lower Hooghly Region there 
are two bridges across the Ganga, the 
Vivekananda Bridge near Dakshineswar 
and the Howrah Bridge. The soiyce of 
power in the Hooghly Plains is the c'oa\ of 
Raniganj and A.sansol. Because of lesser 
distance and bridges the suggested block 
has easier acce.ss to the coal-fields than the 
Behala suburbs at far south. 

(4) The site for satellite township in 
Behala is an area where rural economy is 
firmly established. There is a large rural 
population (about 2 lakhs) which will face 
displacement in case the site is choosen. 
The density of population is also higher in 
the south suburban areas than in the 
fringe-areas suggested for integration with 
the city. Moreover, the southern suburban 
areas are much more productive and it is 
wise not to interfere with the flourishing 
agricultural activities of this well-drained 
region by creating a township. 

(5) The proposed North-East block 
covers an wide area and is nearer to the 
overcrowded parts of the city. So migra¬ 
tion will bo easier as it will be of almost 
of a local nature. 

It is admitted, that any scheme for 
urban planning should combine with a pro¬ 
gramme for improving the transport facilities. 
Otherwise, the plan cannot be successful. 
In this respect too, the fringe-areas in North 
and East afford brighter prospects. This 
region is already well-connected by a net- , 
work of roadways, railways and canals. 

All the national highways of the lower 
Hooghly Region pass through this proposed 
block; 

(1) Calcutta-Delhi National Highways : 
—This route goes from Clcutta to the Vivek- 
ananda Bridge and thereafter via Barrack- 
pur Trunk Road. 

(2) Calcutta-Bombay and Calcutta- 
Madras National Highways:—This route is 
common with the Galcutta-Delhi National 
Highways upto the Vivekananda Bridge. 

(3) Calcutta-Siliguri National High- 
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ways ;—This route starts from Calcutta and 
takes the alignment of the Jessore Road 
upto Barasat. 

(4) Calcutla-Bongaon National High¬ 
ways :—It follows the Jessore Road from 
Cfilcutta to the Indo-Pak boundary. 

Again, in the recent years, the greatest 
amount of road development has taken 
place in the area founded by the Barasat- 
Ranaghat Road and the Barasat-Basirhat 
Road. In the Second Five-Year Plan too 
the maximum cmpha.sis was laid on the 
road development in the area lying to 
the North-East of Calcutta and around 
Barasat where several miles of district and 
village roads were planned and constructed. 

Similar locational advantages arc enjoy¬ 
ed by the Baranagar-Dum Dum Salt Lake 
Block in respect of inland water transport. 
Of the canals in and around Calcutta, the 
longest are the circular and eastern canals. 
It is a system of natural channels connected 
by the few artificial canals wherever 
necessary and traverses, besides 24- 
Parganas, the districts of Khulna, Faridpur 


and Bakarganj. The Western terminus of ■ 
the system is Dhapa, 2 miles east of ■ 
Calcutta and is connected with the city by . 
the Beliaghata Canal and with the northern 
suburb of Chitpur by the New Cut and 
Circular Canals. These canals support 
a host of industries. The proposed 
new appendage of the city will be able to 
draw supplies for its future industrial 
development very easily from these com¬ 
mercial arteries at close range. 

The idea of circular railways may also 
bo given shape by joining E. Railway Chord 
line, the Bongaon line and the reconstructed 
Barasat-Basirhat line. This circular rail¬ 
way will serve very well the regional 
demand for passenger transport facilities. 

From all these considerations it appears 
that the Khardah-Baranagar-Dum Dum- 
Sall Lake Block affords the best scope for 
the immediate urban development and inte¬ 
gration with the city proper. The venture 
will bo economical and the investment will 
be rewarded by ready returns. 
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TIIE MOSCOW KREMLIN 


Ihe 1 VI 0 .SCUW Kremlin is a majestic hi.slorical and 
artistic inoiiumcnt of Ru.-isiaii national culture. 
The hi.stoiy of its foundation and development 
leflects the gOO-year-lonp; history of Moscow and 
the hi.story of the cntiie Russian stale. KerinlinV 
fall lf)wcrs and thick walls have witnessed man) 
historical events over the centuries. It was the 
scene of the final battles for the victoi) of the 
October Revolution in Moscow in 1917. V. 1. 
Lenin lived and worked here for moie llian five 
years. 

History of the Moscow Kremt.in 

The wooden fortress built on the sleep hank 
of Ihe Moekva River in 1M7 during tlie reign 
ol Prince Yuri Dolgoruky, was thr; heginniug of 
Moscow and the Moscow Krernliji. In 1307 Prince 
Dmitri Donskoi began to build the while-stone 
walls of the Kremlin that gave Moscow the name 
of a while-stone city. The construction of the 
fortress played an important role in strengthen¬ 
ing the Moscow principality. 

As the Russian state was becoming more 

8 


powerful mail) new strucluie.s were added to the 
Kremlin. 

It was rebuilt to answer the requirements 
ol delence. During the |(} years between 1485 
and I ly.Y thick eronellated walls and lowers made 
ol brick wcic built around the Kerinlin and stone 
palaces and cathedrals with guilded cupolas w'ere 
built im its territory and bridges were thrown 
across the moat. The height of the Kremlin walls 
vaiies Irorn .5 to 19 luelrc.s depending upon the 
locality. Ihey are from 3.5 to 6..5 m. wide. The 
entire length of the Kremlin walls is two and a 
quarter kilometres and form irregular triangle, 
flu; area inside the walls equals 70 acres. Con¬ 
struction of the Kremlin towers began in 1485. 
Altogether there are 20 towers in the Kremlin, 
most beautiful of them being the Spasskaya 
Tower built in 1491. This lower has 10 storeys 
and is 71 metres high. As early as in the Ifith 
eentur) the Kremlin chimes were installed in 
this tower. The present chimes were installed in 
1851-.52. 

The Kremlin walls and towers are out- 
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standing structures answering the demands of the 
defence of that time. 

Alongside with the construction of the 
defenr:e structures at the Kremlin many cliurches 
were built on its territory under Ivan III. On 
one of the Kremlin’s oldest squares, the Sobronaya 
Square, the Uspensky. Blagoveshchensky and 
Arkhangelsky cathedrals, masterpieces of Russian’s 
natioiial archileeture, were built. 



Kremlin. In 1600 an upper tier was added to the 
belfry and its cupola and cross were guilded with 
red gold. 

In 1586 the Russian founder A/nderi Chokhov 
cast the Tsar Cannon. The weight of this huge 
cannon is about 40 tons, the gunlube is 5 m. long 
and its calibre is 890 mm. Another masterpiece 
of Russian foundry art is the Tsaj Bell, the 
largest bell in the world, cast in 1733|35 by Ivan 

t 

Matorin and his son Mikhail. It 
t weighs about 200 Ions. The Tsar 
Cannon and Tsar Bell stand in the 



Kremlin as outstanding examples 
of Russian’s foundry art of the 
16th-18th centuries. 

In 183849, the Grand Krem¬ 
lin Palace was built on the most 
picturesque spot of the Kremlin 
liili, facing South where the 
Moskva River flows. Its huge 
Georgi(‘vsky Hall is one of the 
most heauliful halls of the Palace 
and is of groat architectural 
value. 

On the tail Borov itsky hill 
towers a monumental building of 
ihe State Armoury. The first 
mention of it dales hack to June, 
154-7. Alt present more than 4,000 
exhibits are on display here. 
This collection was accumulated 
for centuries and is of a great 
scientific and educational impor¬ 
tance. 

The Kremlin Since the Great 
October REvolltion 

At the beginning of March, 
1918, it was decided to transfer 
the Soviet Government from 
Petrograd (now Leningrad) to 
Moscow. On March 12, 1918, 

Lenin moved into the Kremlin. 
Since that time Moscow has 


LIspensky Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin 


been the capital of the first state 
of w orkers and peasants in the 


All the Kremlin cathedrals are decorated world and the Moscow Kremlin the residence of the 


with wall painting and have beautiful icons. 
Many articles of decorative and applied arts : 
embroideries, artistic iron work, wood-carving, 
etc., are to be found here. 

In 1505-1508 the famous Ivan Veliky (Ivan 
the Great) belfry was built in the centre of the 


Soviet Government. 

At the present time the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet and the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR function in the Kremlin. 
Sessions of the USSR and the Russian Federation 
Supreme Soviets, congresses and plenary meet* 







PROFESSOR RASANTA KUMArT DAS 

ings of tho CPSU Central Committee and all The Soviet Government takes great care oirji 
other such conferences take place here. Dipio- artistic and historical monuments. Extensive; 
matic receptions, the presentation of credentials restoration work has been carried out lately in/^ 
by foreign ambassadors, the presentation of the cathedrals and palaces of the Kremlin, 
government awards and international prizes also 

take place in the Kremlin. Millions of people including a large numbot ■“!, 

In 1937 five-pointed ruby stars were of foreign tourists from all over the world visit 
mounted on the Kremlin towers. the Kremlin every year. 

-O:— 

PROFESSOR BASANTA KUMAR DAS 


1893 

By a. K. das, m. 

Professor Basanta Kumar Das was a silent 
but an eminent figure in the history of Indian 
Biology. His qualily as an experimenter in the 
air-brcalhing fishes of India has seldom been sur¬ 
passed. The rapid maturity of his power as a 
great teacher in Zoology, his intelh’ctual inde¬ 
pendence and clarity of tlioiiglits and theoretical 
insight into the whole gamut of Zoology beyond 
the mere frontier of fishes earned him the res])cct 
of his students and colleagues. 

Born in a small village, Cangoor, in the dis¬ 
trict of Burdwan on November 21, of ex¬ 

tremely poor and illiterate parentage. Professor 
Das, the second eldest son, in the family inherited 
all the noble qualities of Ins pious and God¬ 
fearing parents, late Sri Nohin Chandra Das and 
Srimati Sukharani Devi. When Professor Das 
was hardly one year old. his parents moved to 
Allahabad and settled dowm there. His fatlier 
joined the Pioneer Press, the w^ell-knoAvn European 
English daily press in those days on a salary 
of Rs. 5 per month in the Job Department. 
Although cost of living in India w^as much 
cheaper about half a century ago, yet these poor 
parents found it difficult to meet the both ends 
together on such a meagre income. Therefore, 
when the boy Basanta Kumar was just about 
five, Nobin Babu had to approach for generous 
help many people of Allahabad for the education 
of their child. Luckily, Late Sir Justice Promoda 
Charan Bancrjee of the Allahabad High Court 
and Late Pandit Ram Charan Shukla, a well- 
known Raihs (landlord) of Allahabad responded 
to his appeal and gave all possible help towards 
the early education of Sri Basanta Kumar, whom 
they thought a bright boy full of future pro¬ 
mises. 

He was educated at the Government High 


--1957 

sc.. F.Z.S., (l.ondon) 

School at Allahabad, and then at the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, from where he passed 
his M.Se, in Zoology in 191B standing first in 
the list and winning two Uttar I'radesh State 
Gevermnehl Research Scholarships running simul¬ 
taneously in recognilion of his exceptional merit 
and ability for research. This distinction he 
achieved in spite of his having to struggle hard, 
and keep the body and soul together by doing 
two tuitions a day and working as a clerk 
during summer vacations. It is these two coveted 
awards that hroueht Dr, Das directly in contact 
with Dr. W. N. F. Woodland, the di>tinguished 
Ihob'ssor of Zool(»2:v, at the Allahabad University 
who inspired, guided and moulded his career as 
a n^'Candi Investigator. 

In 1920, he became lecturer in Zoology at 
Allahabad University and in 1923. he won tlie 
Uttar Pradesh State Seholarship for study 
al>road and joined the Imperial College of 
Srienec S: '^rcchnology, London University, under 
ihe late I^rofessor E. W. MacBride, M.A.,D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., the eminent British Zoologist 
towards the end of 1923. There he showed his 
unusual brillianec and deep insight into his 
subject-matter for rcnean^hes in the evolutionary 
biology of the Indian-air-breathing fishes of the 
highest interest—so much so, that in recognition 
of hi.s merit, he was exempted from Ph.D. 
Examination of l^ondon University and allowed 
to go straight on for the highest degree, i.e,, 
D.Sc., of London University which he completed 
in 2 years and 6 monllrs—a unique distinction. 

Wlien he was preparing his thesis for the 
doctorate degree, his family in India was faced 
with a sudden financial .difficulty owing to the 
stoppage of his pay. This made Dr. Das very 
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rtrvous and worried, and he almost decided to 
return to India without coinpletin*; the thesis. 
But as God would have it, late Professor Surendra 
Nath Deb, the well-known philanthropist Prin¬ 
cipal of the Kayaslha Pathshala College and late 
Mr. Ahindra Nath Kar. the (General Manap^cr of 
the Allahabad Trading Bank, cana^ to the finan¬ 
cial rescue of the family till T)r. Das’s return to 
India thus allowing him to go ahead wdlh the 
great memorable work I hat was nearing its 
journey’s end. In 1926, he returned to India and 
was appointed to the Chair in Zoology of the 
Calcutta University at the age of 31 bcdng the 
voungost to hold such a distinguished post in 
thci University. Here he reorganised the whole 
deparlment and built uf) a School of Zoology to 
bis ereclil. Af^er woiking there for 5 years, he 
jcnned the Osrnania University in 1932. where his 
achievements were numerous. Here he hiiilt up 
0 department worthy of a great teachcT like him, 
produced a galaxy of brilliant students and set 
up an excelll Zoological Museum, all that will 
ever remain as a living monument of his enengy 
and scientific genius. 

Dr. Das published a series of original papers 
nearing 60 in number in the first rale Scientific 
Journals of U.K.. Europe. America and India. 
Tl)C‘se cover not only the mere order of fishes, 
but a mueb wider range of animal life. 

But his work on the Anatomy and Biono¬ 
mics of the Indian-air-brealhing fislu^s which 
was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, Uondon. was so outstanding 
and monumental that it had been charaelerised 
hy late Professor MacBride as a veritable 
Zoological Classic, and earned for him an inter¬ 
national fame. It is this work that brought him 
the coveted award of Huxley Memorial Prizes 
in 1931—a honour given in the domain of 
research for the most distinguished work, by the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

This is the highest honour ever bestowed 
upon an Indian Zoologist. In addition, many 
other honours came to him from far and wide. 
In 1935, he represented India at the International 
Zoological Congress held in Lisbon and wavS 
elected as one of their Vice-presidents. In 1940, 
he was elected President of the Zoological 


Section of the Indian Science Congress held in 
Madras. 

His masterly preparations and dissections of 
air-breathing fishes were considered of such 
scientific value and importance that they have 
been taken for permanent exhibition in the 
galleries of the British Museum. His research 
work has been incoqiorated in some of the 
standard text-books on comparative ^ anatomy 
and physiology written by eminent English 
authors. In high recognition of his services to 
the cause of science, he was a fellow of all the 
Ing scientific bodies in Imlia. His contrihulion 
to the Hyderabad State (now Telengana part of 
Andhra Pradesh) was the creation of the Fisheries 
Department about 16 years ago w’hich he served 
at much personal discomfort and sacrifice for 
about 11 years as honorary Adviser, and in 
1953, he joined that Deparlment as full time 
Research Director only to comph'tc the work he 
Jiegan years ago. 

Today we find not only in H\<leraba(l hut all 
over the country men, who were once his jnipils 
nowr holding high position in the scientific life 
of India as directly due to Dr. Das’s inspiration 
and guidance. 

Ill 1957. Dr. Das bccanic ill and died 
suildenly at Secunderabad of heart attack on 
April 6. 1957 leaving liehind a widow, two >o!ing 
daughters and two brothers. 

He w^as indeed, one of the greatest Zoologists 
of India, and easily the greatest authority on 
Indian-air-hreathing fishes. With all this vast 
erudition and outstanding merit, Dr. Das was an 
exceptionally modest and kind-hearted man. His 
humility was in fact his true greatness. In a 
word, his proverbial simplicity, una.ssuming and 
scholarly life, his selfless determination and 
undaunted courage to support the cause of his 
pupils will always be remembered by them, and 
will remain a source of inspiration to them in 
the future. 

He lived a full life, with its many vicissitudes, 
sorrows and satisfactions, and his death marks 
the end of a glorious and eventful career. Dr. 
Das’s death leaves a void which is difficult to fill 
in the lives of those who know him, not only 
because he was a unique personality, but - also 
because of the deep affection he inspired. 



AIRBORN£ TELE¥ISrON TO DO VAST jbB IN ir.S' 


By FI.ORA HAMILTON 

A dramatic new use of television in education p,ram’s experimental period in June, 1962,” Dr. 
was successfully demonstraled in the United Key says. If tliis sulisidized period proves the 
States recently when the Midwest Profi;rain on worth of the venture, the project is expected to 
Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI) eon- f>eeoTne permanent, with participating institutions 
dueled the first phase of its year long experiment, ‘-haring the cost. 

From a high-flying airplane equipj^ed as a Purdue University at Lafayette, Indiana, one 
television station, ]3 specially pTt*])arecl courses )f the 20 (’idloges acting as liaison \vith local 
\V(‘re transmitted to some 500,000 students in school systems, is the nerve centre of the program, 
schools and colleges in a six-state area of the Its airport serves as the hangar ff)r the ^*flying 
Midwest. e)assr()om.” a four-engine plane equipped as a 

IJy mounting a lele\ision trans¬ 
mitter in a high-flying ])lane. 
the effect of the enrtirs curvature 
is overcome*. Television trans¬ 
mission travel (mlv in straight 
lines and ran he pick(‘(l up 1)^ 
receivers onlv as far as the 
horiznn. 'I'he higher llu* trans¬ 
mitter. the farthei awa\ the 
horizon. This is mnr h the same 
as a person being ahh* to sj'e 
mneh farth(*r when lie is stand¬ 
ing on a mountain than he is on 
low-lving ground. Thus, since a 
groiind-hased •-tation can cover 
only a 75-mile f 120 kilometer) 
radius, it would take I t such 
stations to cover tht‘ 2tf0-mile 
1 520-kiiometer I radius vvilhitJ the 
range of tlie ^'flving classroom.** j 
There is u pot(?nfial “auditmec" | 

(d 5.000.000 students in the area 

of the MPATl juaijeei. Students in an Urbana lllintjis Secondary School are 

MPATI is a council of load- watching a lesson of spetially prepared courses 





of the MPATl jurijeri. Students in an Urbana Illinois Secondary School are 

MPATI is a council of load- watching a lesson of specially prepared courses 
ing middle-western educators beamed to classrooms from a high-flying airplane, 
financed hv the Ford Foun¬ 
dation and certain philanthropic-minded indus- television station and stacked with previously 
trial firms. The experiment in airherne l<*levision, recorded video tajie lessons. Circling a 10-mile 
according to MPATI President. John E. Ivey, (Jo-kiloinelci) radius at 23,000 feet (7,000 
Jn, is “an attempt to provide a higher quality meters), its signals cover an area of 150 to 200 
of instruction for a large number of students at miles (230 to 320 kilometers), 
a lower per capita cost than would otherwise be With a similar bland-plane ready to take oflf 

possible.” It can provide small rural schools in case of technical difliculties, project engineers 
with courses they coud not otherwise offer, as say the system will operate effectively more than 
well as enriching the curriculum of larger city 95 per cent of the time. 

schools. During the ihree-week demonstration period 

Commencing in Septeml^er, 196], a full the plane trajismittcd on two channels simultane- 
academic year of courses will bt? telecast. Indica- oirsly three liours a day, four days a week. When 
lions now are that several hundred elementary the regulir schedule starts in September, the 
and secondary schools and colleges will parti- aircraft is expected to telecast six hours a day, 
cipate in the project. four days a week, and it is hoped tliat the number 

“Possibly as many as 2,000,000 students will of .simultaneous transmissions can eventually be 
be viewing the telecasts by the end of the pro- increased to six. 
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The curriculum was mapped by an MPATl Irators attended meetings 
<‘ommittee after consultation with educational 



Sketch showing how the earth's curvature limits 
iJie television signal and how the high-tlying plane, 
used in the Midwest program for Airborne Television 

Instruction. 


experts in the telecast area to assure that the 
courses w^ould be tailored to the particular 
needs of the schools in the Midwest. 

Since the prime object of the experiment is 
to provide high quality instruction as a supple¬ 
ment to classroom teaching, the council conducted 
a nation-wide search for talented TV teachers. 
From some 3(X) candidates, 22 men and women 
were chosen. All of them had both television and 
classroom teaching experience and were selected 
not only for prtdessional competence but also for 
their dynamic personalities and ability to project 
subject matter. 

The TV teachers spent two months in the 
summer of 1960 at Purdue University where they 
drew up course outlines, prepared bibliographies 
and consulted with librarians, artists, audio¬ 
visual experts and television technicians. 

They spent nearly a full academic year at 
six production centres making the video tapes 
of their courses that would be carried aloft and 
telecast. In preparing their presentations the 
teachers used a wide variety of visual aids and 
demonstrations—maps, models, chalk boards, 
drawings and slides—to make their lessons more 
interesting and easily understood. Science and 
language instructors had at their disposal facili¬ 
ties that few individual schools could afford. 

‘"'t Some 2,000 teachers* and school adminis- 


at 19 Midwestern 
colleges to familiarize themselves with the role of 
television in education and how 
to get the optimum good from 
it. 

To help make the maximum 
use of telecast courses, MPATl 
has prepared a log of courses 
offered, supplemental fexts, out¬ 
line and other written aids. These 
may be purchased at nominal 
co.sl by participating schools. 

During the trail period air¬ 
borne television brought to 
elementary schools courses in ari¬ 
thmetic, music, French, Spanish 
and science. At the secondary 
school level there were courses 
in American government and 
civics, American history, world 
history and geography, and 
biology. Algebra and chemistry 
were taught to college classes. 

In September the program will be expanded 
to 17 courses and in January, 1982, it will be 
increased to 22. Other languages will be added, 
Together vilh humanities, social studiqs, inter¬ 
national relations, language courses for teachers 
and a widei variety of courses in the sciences 
and arts. About 40 per cent will be for elemen¬ 
tary schools, 40 per cent for secondary 
schools and the rest for colleges. 

This ci?borne television experiment, like the 
many ground-based educational television pro¬ 
grams conducted by U.S. schools and colleges, is 
designed ?o supplement rather than replace the 
classroom teacher. “The courses were produced 
with the classroom teacher in mind,” Dr. Ivey 
says. “The classroom teacher is the principal 
figure, the TV teacher the assistant to provide 
materials cfherwisc unavailable.” 

Televised lessons vary from 20 to 30 minutes 
after which the regular teacher takes over for a 
like period of discussion, projects and special 
assignments. Freed from much of the time- 
consuming preparation and presentation of 
lectures, the local instructor can devote more time 
to individual students. 

If this “cloud to classroom’^ experiment 
Jives up to expectations, MPATl spokesmen be¬ 
lieve it may serve as a pilot project for similar 
undertakings in the United States and possibly 
abroad. 




AKRIYAVADA OR THE DOCTRINE OF NON-ACTION MENTIONED IN JAINA 

AND BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

By NAREN BHATTACIIARYYA 


AkrIYAvada or the doctrine of non-action is one 
of the four principal philosophical schools men¬ 
tioned in the Jaina li*^erature. “The Jaina account 
elaborates this Akriyavada into cip;hty-four 
varieties, accordinfj; as there is a denial of the 
existence of Jiva. Ajlva, Asrava, Ihindha. 
Samvara, Nirjara and Moksha (the Jaina cate- 
c:ories), each severally, and according as they 
deny the casual ac^tivUy of Kala. Tsvara. Atman, 
TS'iyali, Svabhava or Yadrichchha. in succession, 
conceiving these Tirst rrinciples of lliese 
schools, furllier. as each actinji^ of its own free 
iinpulse, or depending upini something el^e for 
its activity.^ I he lUiddliist t(‘xls also menlion 
some philosophical schools, similar to (hose of 
the Akriyavadins, vvkicli enunciate the denial of 
the freedom of will ard moral rcs[jonsibilily and 
that of the exist 'ncc of the soul as a substance 
and its conseijuenl Iransmigralion. 

In the wider sense ol the term Akriyavada 
denotes that salvaUori cannot he achieved by any 
action. Jacobi, perliaj\< in this wider sense, has 
placed Vedanta. Sanikhya, Vof:a and Buddhism 
in the Akriyavada level.^ The Samkara-inlcr- 
prelation of Vedanta might have led Jacobi to 
suggest so. Samkliya jan be taken into the range 
of Akriyavada but it is commonly held that Yoga 
is Samkhya translated into aclion. Hence Yoga 
can be excluded from the scope of Akriyavada 
and a new line of ro^^\uch can be opened on the 
point whether Samkhva preaches action. The 
Buddhists, because of their Kshanikavada and 
the denial of a permanent entity, are probably 
supposed to belong in the Akriyavadin group 
though their religious practices seem to speak 
otherwise. 

In the Samannaphala Sutta King Ajatasatru 
deliberately attributes the term Akriyavadin to 
Parana Kassapa,^ who is said to have been “the 

1. Belvalkar and Ranade, History of Indian 
Philosophy II, p. ^146. 

2. Sacred Hooks of the East^ Vol. 45 

(introduction). 

3. Digha Nikaya^ I, 2. 17> 


head of an order, th?. leader of tlie people, the 
teacher of a philosopTical school, wise, enlight¬ 
ened, as a sophist revtied by the people, a man 
of experience who has long been a recluse, old 
and well'Slrickcn in y^ars.”^ Accoiding to Kassapa 
“if a man were to go along the south bank of 
the Ganges striking u.id slaying, mutilating and 
having men mutilated, oppressing and having 
men oppressed, there would be no guilt thence 
resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were 
he to go along the rorth luink of the Gauges 
giving alms and ordering alms to be given 
offering sacrifices or ( tusing them to be offered, 
there would be no merit thence resulting, no 
increase of merit. In generosity, in self-mastery, 
in control of llie senses, in sj>caking truth, 
there is neither merit nor increase of meril.”'^ 
The Jaina texts al>j<) term his doctrine as 
Akriyavada and affir n that his theory of 

the passivity of soul.'^ When a man acts or 

causes another to art, it is not his soul which 
acts or causes to act. The Jaina commentator 
Silanka identifies his doctrine with the Samkhya 
philosophy. This is perhaps one of the causes 
which led Jacobi iiu :ude Samkhya within the 
range of Akriyavada. Dr. B. C. Law is of opinion 
that Kassnpa's theory is an important step to¬ 
wards the dcvplopm3at of the Sanikhya system 
from the rough outline given 1)V Pippalada.^ Law 
holds that Kassapa’: view regarding the presence 
of the soul as a passive spcctalor is essential to 
stir up energy in Prakriii, But Dr. Nalinaksha 
Dutta is of different opinion, i^rjcording to hin 
“Kassapa’s doctrine is that soul remains inactive 
as in Samkhya and It is the body which acta; 
hence soul remains unaffected by the results of 
good and bad deeiL of the body. Piirana’i 
doctrine is grouped in the Pali texts as Akriya 
vada. /.c., non-cx'«>ence of Karmaic effects. 

4. Ihid. L 2. 2. 

Dialogues of the Buddha. II (Rhys 
Davids)—TiQf. 

6. Sutrnlrit. !, L 1, 13. 

7. Buddhistic Studies, p. 80. 
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Neither Sarnkhya nor Veflanla teaches non¬ 
existence of Karinaic ufTecls. It is the body or 
Prakriti that fnnclions and reaps the fruits of its 
deeds in this life or in future t^xislences. Neither 
of those Lv\o schools of thou{»ht denies the 
transmigration of s(,ul, hence they could not 
have supported Purana Kassajia’s views.”"^ Dr. Law 
coiriinents on Purana Kassapa’s dr)Ctrine that the 
influence of his sp(*rulalio»i upon Jainism and 
Budding in was rather of a negali\e character and 
the latter in a bodv admits the absurdity of 
Kassapa’s theory about the soul.'^ 

In the third Arga text Mahavira has des¬ 
cribed eight types of Akrijavada.^*^ They are 
Ekkavada, Anikkavada, Mitaiada, JNimmita\ada, 
Sayavada, Samucheh(‘da\ada, Ni\avada and ]\'a- 
san t i ‘ Pa i al oka vad a. 

In all probability Ekkavadins arc tlios<! who 
believe that the inc^ividual soul and the universal 
soul are identical. This doctrine reseinblt‘s the 
earlier Lpanisliadic irionisin where Brahman (the 
cosmic principle) and Atman (the }>hysieal priii 
ciple) are c.ine and tie same. It is possible that 
according to the Jama outlook the conception 
of the sameness of Prahman and Atman demies 
the Jaina conception of Jivo which though eternal 
is subject to eliangCj in slate while according 
to the earlier Upanishadic speculations the 
individual soul reircins changeless in all states 
and at all times. 

Now' lot Us come to Anikkavada or pluralism. 
The philospliical doctrine of F’akudha Kaccayana 
has been teamed in Jaina literature as Anikka¬ 
vada.The Biidrlhioi texts describe him as a 
Sessatavadin or an eUnnalist. In the Tibc?tan 
version of tlu' Samannaphala Sulla his doctrine 
has been mixed up with that of Cosala anl 
Ajita.^" However what the Samannaphala Sutta 
relates of his doctrine is that ‘'iheie are seven 
elements which constitute everything of the 
world; those seven elements are eartli, water, 
fire, air, pleasine, pain and soul; they are neither 
made nor led to he made by any command; they 
are barren, and static as if fastened in a 
pedestal; they arc dovee'd of motion and they do 
not vary; they do not interact on one atiothcr 
as regards pleasure and pain; thus there is 

a. Early Monastic Buddhismy pp. 28-29. 

9. op cit. p. 80. 

10. Stluinani^a, 4. 

11. Ibid,, of Sutrakrit, I, 1, 1, 15-16. 

12. Rockhill, Life of Buddha, pp. 102-4. 


neither slayer nor agent of slaying, neither 
hearer nor speaker, neither knower nor ex¬ 
plainer; when a man with a sharp instrument 
beheads anothei m »n, hc^ therel>y deprives no one 
of life; he only transforms one element into 
anolher.”^^ According to his ethics '‘nothing 
comes out of nothing’" (Noya Dppajjae asain).^'^ 
According to Dr. Law "'the Buddhist fragments 
do not mention of this important logical 
j)rinciple (Satkaryavada) accepted in* almost all 
the systems of Indi-tn plhlosoplty, notably the 
system of the Bhagavadgita, I he Sarnkhya and 
the Vedanta. These led the Jaina commentators 
Silanka and others to identify the do^'lrine of 
Pakudha with the system of Bhagavadgita, the 
Sainkhya and soni'^ >f iho Saiva-syslems.”^’* Dr. 
B. M. Barua compares the })hilosophy of Pakudha 
with that of the ^^reek philosopher Empedocles 
on the following gr-^^nnds. According to l^akudha 
the elements «)f being are so qualitatively dis- 
tinel from one another that there is no transition 
from the one to the other. Empedocles upheld 
the same vi(;w' in ^gretment with Anaxagoras. 
According lo both the four rools of all things 
are I he four unchangeable elements—earth, 
water, fire and air. According to Empedocles 
love and hatred are subject to change whereas 
according to Pakudfja (hose elements are pleasure 
and pain. Finally tlay resemble each otlicr in 
admitting that the-? are pores in organic body 
and both of them deny tlie void.^*^ 

The third an<^* fourth types of Akriyavada 
have been designated as Mitavada and Nimmita- 
vada, /.e., the Limitists and the Lnlimilists. They 
accord well w4lh llie Anlananlikas mentioned in 
the Brahmajala Sutra.Some of the Antanan- 
tikas think that world is limited both in 
extent and in deg'f^e; the others l)old quite an 
opposite view. Nagarjuna in his Madhyarnaka- 
rika has refuted *h^ \icw'S of the Antanaiitikas 
on the ground thw. these doctrines go against 
the Buddhist conception of the next world. 

The fifth type of the Akriyavada mentioned 
in the Sthanaga list is Niyavada which resem¬ 
bles the Sassatavada of the Brahmajala Sutra.^® 

18. Di^ha Nikaya, I, 2, 25-26. 

14. Cf, Sutrakrit, II, 2. ‘Sato Nalhi Vinasa, 
Asato Nalhi Sambhavo’.* 

15. Huddhisiic Sadies, pp. 82-83. 

16. Pre^Buddhist Indian Philosophy, p. 284. 

17. Digha Nikaya, [, 2, 16-22. 

18. See Dult, Early Monastic Buddhism. 

19. Digha Nikaya, I, 1, 1. 28-37. 




According to this d ^’Urine the world and the soul body away. Till thev reach the burning 
are ’'‘eleriial, changeless, lundamental and fixed.” men utter forth eulogies; but there his bones ateir 
This doctrine goes against the Buddhist view of bleached, and his olTerings end in ashes ! It 
Kshanikavada and the Jaina conception of a doctrine of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an. 
Jiva which though eternal is subject to changes empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there * 
in slate. is profit therein. Fools and wise alike, on the 

The sixth, scNenth, and eighth types of dissolution of the body, are cut off, are annihi« 
Akii>avada are Sayavada, Samuchchedavada and lated; and after death they are nol.”^*^ Ajitd' 
Na-Santi-Paralokavada. In general all of them was probably the first who adopted pure materia- 
connote materialistic outlooks. Sayavada is li«ni as his subject of preaching. He had been 
sensualism accordir^^*; to which the satisfaction of served with contempt even by his contemporary 


f)rganic pleasure st ould be the only object of 
human lile. It has a similarit) with the 
Adichcha-Sanmppaniiika mentioned in the 
Biahmajala Sulra.*’’' Dr. N. Dult identifies this 
doctrine with the Lokayatika or the Barhaspatya 
<l(;rliin(‘ according to which the happiness and 
sorrow (d the hurucUi heings arc caused by the 
law of nature. Due tc the accidental admixture 
of the elements a 1 eing conies inl(i existence. 
The ideas of heaven or hell, merits or demerits, 
etc., are the result of idle speculations."^ 'I'hi 
Samuchchedavada of the Jaina text is the same 
with the Uehchoflavada of the Brahmajala Sutra-" 
and the N'a SarUi Paralokavatla (do^elv rcsemhles 
ihr- Drishta-dliarma, r)irvana-vada of tin* satno 
lexl."'^ 

The philosophical doctrines of Ajita 
Kcsakarnlialiri-’ and Payasi“'‘ are the truest 
examples of Akriyavada. According l(» Ajita 
‘'there is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or 
olfering. There is neiMier fruit nor result of good 
or evil de(ids. There is no such thing as this 
wtirld or the nex'. There is neither father nor 
mother, nor beings springing into life without 
them. 'Fhere are in the world no Recluses or 
Brahmins who have reached the higest point, 
wfio walk perhictly and who. having understood 
and realised by themselves alone, both this worhl 
and the next, make their wisdom know to others. 
A human being is ]>• ilt up of the four elements. 
When he dies, the earlliy in liim returns and 
relapses to the earth, the fluid to the water, the 
heat to the fire, the windy to the air, and his 
indriyas or faculties pass into space. The four 
hearers, he on the bier as.a fifth, take his dead 

20. Ibid., I, 1, 2, SO-Si. 

21. op. cit,, pp. f)3-54. 

22. Digha Nikaya, I, 1, 3, 9-18. 

23. Ibid., I, ], 3, 19-26. 

24. Ibid., I, 2, 21-24. 

25. Ibid., II, 23, 1-34. 
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philosophers. His opponents characterised his 
doctrine—like a hair—garment—as amongst the 
most disagreeable of things : cold in the cold 
weather, hot in the hot, and always unpleasant 
to touch.-" According to Dr. Law “What Ajitar 
really contemplated was not to identify body with 
soul or matter with spirit but to point out that 
a particular object of experumee must be some¬ 
how viewed as an indivisible whole.”-^ Dr. 
Barua thinks that “Ajita iii the negative aspect 
of his doetrijie shows a resemblance to Epicurus, 
wliile on the positive side of his speculation, 
he seems to be. a molt' stoic than an Epicurian, 
his fundamental point being that nothing is real 
l)ul that which is corporeal.''-*^ The views %f 
Payasi weie similar to those of Ajita."*^^ Payasi 
is also mentioned! in Raja FVasenakiya, the second 
jaina Upanga. 

The Jaina commentator Silanka has men* 
tinned six types of Akriyavada eacli considered 
from two standpoints -subjective (Svatah) and 
ol)jcctive (Paralah). J'hey are Ealavada, Isvar- / 
avada, Atinavada, Niyalivada, Svabhavavada 
and Yadrichchavada. 

In all prohal)ilit> Kalavada is tin? ancestor 
of Samkhya, Ve<lanta, Vesesliika and similar 
other doctrines. The pure consciousness that 
remains in the transcendental state of mind is 
beyond the measurement of time and s(»ace. This 
pure-coiKsciousness is devoid of any action. The 
conception of Isvara goes directly against the 
Jaina view of life and so Isvaravada falls within 
the range of Akriyavada. Atmavada is almost ‘ 
the same with the Upanishadic monism. 

Now comes the question of Niyalivada or 
Ffalalism. An extract from the Buddhist text 

26. Delvalkar and Ranade, op. cii., p. 452. 

27. Oldenborg, Buddha, p. 70. 

28. liuddhisiic Studies, p, 81. 

29. Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy^ p. 291, 

30. See foot note 25. 
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Diglia Nikaya translated by ]^r. Belvalkar and 
Prof. Hanade’^^ may be furnished here to show 
llial ihe doctrine of (Josala Maiikhalipulta, the 
great teacher of the Ajivika seel falls within the 
wider scope of Akri)avada. According to (iosala 
“there is no cause either ultimate or remote for 
tlic dejnavity of beings; they become dejiraved 
without reason and without cause. There is no 
cause either proximate or remote for ihe rectitude 
of bc‘ings; they become pure without reason and 
without cause. Hie attainment of any given 
condition, of any character, docs not depend 
either on one's own acts, or on acts of another, 
or on human efforts, 'riiere is no such thing as 
power or energy or human strength or human 
vigour. Ail animals, all creatures, all lieings, all 
souls, are without ’^»rc*e and power and energy 
of their own. They are bcml this wax and that bv 
thc^ir fate, by lhc3 necessary conditions of the 
class to which they belong by tlndr indivi<lual 
nature* : and it is according to their position in 
the one or tin; othei of the six classes that they 
experience case or pain. And it is only at ihe 

ill. op. rit. p. lf)7. 


appointed period—after one has passed through 
the enghty-four hundred thousand periods of 
w^anclering in transmigration—^that there shall be 
an end of pain.'’ Cc^sala, his views, and his 
followers are also irentioned in the Jaina texts 
like Bhagavali Sutra,in the Buddhist texts 
like Angullara JVikava, Majjhim Nikaya, etc., and 
in the inscriptions :»f Asoka.^*"^ 

Svabhavavada and Yadrichchavada ^arc pure 
hedonism. Tbi^y have a good deal of similarity 
with the matcrialistu; Epicurianism of Ajita and 
others. They have left llndr traces even in the 
orthodox texts likc^ the Arthasaslra, the Kamasu- 
tra, the Rainayaiia, the Mababliarala, the V^ishnu- 
purana, the Padmapurana, liie Sadadarsaiia- 
Samuchchaya. the Tattvasamgraha, the Probodhk 
Chandradava, tlic i\aisha<lhacharita, the Sarva- 
darsluma-Samgraha, etc., and in llie occasional 
comments of Aryadeva. Samkaracharya, (nma- 
ratna, Jayant, Kamabwla. Santa-rakshita 
Vachaspali JMisra, Bhaskaracharva, Bharadvaja, 
Nilakanllia and others. 

32. Tjai\slalt*cl by Dr. Hoernle. 

33. Sir(*ar, Insrripiioris of Asola, p. 62. 



















^^BHARATA- BHASKARAM” 


‘(The Sun 

By Dr. JATINDRA 

[ English Translation by Principal Dr. 
Scene XVII 

Timc;—1901 A.D. 7th Pans (December) Morning. 
Place—Saniiniketan, Bolepur, Beingal. 

Satyendranath (Aged 59), Rabindranath 
(Age 40), Bralirnabandhab Upadhyaya, 
students and others). 

The Section on “The Establishment of 
the Brahma-Vidyalaya.” 

(Enter Rabindranath and Satyendranath) 
Rabindranath—(in a reflective mood)—Oh ! 

What an auspicious day it is ! Today, the dream 
my life, viz,, the establishment of a “Brahma- 
Vidyalaya,” after the pattern of our ancient 
“Asrarna-Vidyalayas” or “Forcst-Srhools” will 
be realised. Oh ! I am blessed ! 

Satyendranath—^My dear ! May God bless you ! 
Jl has always been the dream of our revered 
Falher, no less. He has always thought you to be 
I he fittest person to fulfil his heart’s desires. 
Rabindranth—I am, indeed, blessed ! Elder 
l»roth(n* ! Don’t you see the aii*^picious, [)enign 
hand of Cod in everything ? Just think, when 
T was not even two years old, our revered 
Father bought these wide, vast lands from the 
Zemindars of Raipur. But why ? Simply because, 
he as a Maharsi. as a Great Sage, fell the 
presence of God here. So, this is, indeed, a Place 
of God, a Place of Holy Pilgrimage. 

Satyendranath—True, very true, my brother. I 
also constantly feel just the same. 

Rabindranath—Many a lime, in my childhood 
dreams, as well as later on, T have tried to re- 
::cnstruct, imagine, envisage the scene—about 
wliich, surely, ballads will be composed, bards 
will sing. 

Satyendranath—What scene, rny dear? 
Rabindranath—^That grand and glorious scene— 
when Maharsi first felt the Call of God here and 
slopped under that *‘Chatim’*-tree (Saptapama- 
tree) yonder. Oh ! just for once imagine the 


of India)” 
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scene : Maharsi is passing through the vast| 
empty, barren fields on his way to Raipur from 
the Bolepur Station, 

Nothing is there, not a speck of green, 

Only a flanking row of palm. 

Suddenly he sees two “Chatim”-treeB, 
Standing together erect and calm. 

Salyendranalli—Yes, a picture that nothing can 
vie with -in glory and grandeur. 

Rabindranath— (Meditatively) —And, then the 
Maharsi slops under those trees and feejs the 
magic touch of the All-pervasive, All-beautiful 
God there. Hence be raises a platform there and 
inscribes his heart’s eternal sentiments here— 
“He is the Solace of my heart, the Joy of my 
mind, the Peace of my soul.” 

And, after nearly forty years, fortunate, as 
1 arn. T am, through the infinite grace of God 
and your ln'lp. going to establish a School to 
proclaim His Name ! 

Satyendranath—Really, a wondeiful event. Now, 
let’s g<^ and see what is happening. 

(Exit both) 

(.Sound of Music and Mantra-Recitals) 

(Enter Satyendranath. Rabindranath, Brahma- 
bandliab Upadhyaya students and others.) 

Satyendranath—0 ! Honourable guests, and 
students ! On the auspicious occasion of the\ 
Eleventh Anniversary of the establishment of the 
Sanlinikelan-Mandir, on this auspicious day of 
7th Paus, ray youngest brother Sri Rabindra¬ 
nath is going to establish a “Brahma-Vidyalaya” 
here. 

His aim is to impart Education, in the 
true.st sense of the term, in natural surroundings,' 
according to our ancient ideals. We think that 
the pattern of our ancient ‘Forest-School* systems 
is still the best. So, today, Sri Rabindranath 
uill initiate the boys to *Brahmacharya* to the^ 
vow of a God-dedicated life. So, do kindly; 
express your approval* by saying ' 



All—Svasti ! Svasti! Svasti ! 

(Utterance of Benedictory Mantras) 

Vedic Song. (Sung in Rabindranath’s tune) 

“The Greatest amongst the Lords, 

The Highest amongst the Gods, 

Of all the Masters, Master, 

Than the Greatest, Greater. 

I know such a God 

Adorable, L^niverse, Lord.” 

Rabindranath—(Addressing the students)—0 my 
dear boys ! Many years ago, our country, India, 
was truly a great one in all respepts—then, our 
countrymen were heroes; they were our ancestors. 

What made them great ? They took Truth 
to be above all—they never bowed down to 
Falsehood. 

The;y were fearless—they never feared any¬ 
thing except Dharma. 

They thought of the welfare of all—they 
arranged for the same. 

You have, come to me—keeping always in 
mind the true utterances and luminous character 
of the ancient sages; I shall try to lead you to 
the Path of those great souls. May God help 
me ! 

Do not be afraid; do not be perturbed by 
sorrows, do not be depressed by losses, do not 
be puffed up with pride of wealth, do not be 
afraid of death. 

Try to know the, Truth, drive away falsc- 
.hood from speech and action, refrain from all 
bad deeds, knowing that God is everywhere, in 
and out. 

From today let Truth be, your vow. 

From today, lei Fearlessness be your vow. 

From today, let Auspiciousness be your vow. 

From today, let God be your vow. 

Think of Him, at least once, daily. In our 
Vedas, we find Mantras to do so. Our sages, 
our Brahmins stood before God by uttering 
■ these Mantras. 0 my dears ! You, too, utter 
that Mantra, with me, once— 

(Recites the Gayatri Mantra). 

Om. Bhu Bhuvar Svah ! 

I invoke the adorable lustre of that 
Luminous God. May he inspire our intelligence ! 
Brahmabandhteb Upadhyaya—^From today, you 
become, the “Gurudeva,” the “Teacher” of all. 


For your sake, wei are here as teachers; for youir 
sake, these “Brahma-Vratins” have as3enj>led 
here. Through your blessings, may Satya-Yuga 
dawn again; may all follow the Paths of Truth 
and Virtue; may all blossom forth like flowers 
on the Tree of Religion and the creq>er of 
Truth. 

Rabindranath (Affectionately)—O reared Brah- 
mabandhab Upadhyaya! We crave your bless¬ 
ings. You have, indeed, been a very great help to 
me in this matter. May God bless you! May God 
make all happy. 

(Utterances of Peace-Mantras) 

Peace be on the earth! 

Peace bo on thcj sky! 

Peace be on herbs! 

Peace be on trees! 

Peace be on Peace. 

Peace, Peace, Peace! 

(All Exit) 

Rabindranath—Can I do anything more pleasing 
to you, revered Sirs? 

All—What else can be- more pleasing to us all? 
However— 

' (Bharata-Vakyam) 

Let the “Rising Sun” luminous 
Dispel worldly gloom. 

Let its thousand rays glorious 

Make thousand blossoms bloom 

Let the Cuckoo’s call joyous 

Proclaim the dawn of Morn ' 

Let the bees hum chorus 

To revive the bowers worn. 

Let the ripples dance welcome 
Let the flowc,rs glow, 

Let the meadows shine handsome 
Let the gay winds blow. 

Let the Divine Blessings fine 
Sprinkle nectar sweet 
Let the world worship Thine 
Lovely Lotus-Feet. 


(All Exit). 


GANDHUN HUMOUR 


By sahib SINGH AHUJA 


Unique is the word applicable to Gandhiji. As 
in life, so in death, he was unique. You can pick 
up any of his famous contemporaries and find a 
parallel for him. But there has been no parallel 
for Gandhiji. There has not been a single figure 
in history who had so many millions as his 
followers during his life-time. Likewise, so many 
people in so many lands were never so deeply 
moved by the passing away of an individual. 

He was not only one of the greatest spiritual 

and political leaders of all time, but also was a 
thinker and writer of extraordinary power. It is 
doubtful if any other leader had addressed such 
large gatherings, made so many speeches or wrote 
s»» incessantly for a period of 40 years on all 
topics concerning the well-being of society and 
the development of human character. The quality 
of his teachings and writings was unrivalled. His 
speeches and writings were often enlivened with 
sparkling humour. His letters to Sardar Patel and 
Jawaharlal IVehru, though dealing with serious 
topics, were interspersed with genuine humour, 
flis asceticism sat lightly on him; it did not 
make of him a kiflj()y. He had the gaiety of a 
child and everyone of his visitors could expect 
to he entertained by a joke or two. A tonguetied 
villager could see him and Gandhiji would put 
him at ease with a joke. His laughter was 
infectious. 

Mahatma Gandhi was full of gaiety and 
laughter and had a very keen sense of humour. 
Acharya Kripalani, one of his staunch followers, 
once remarked that the Congress represented 
the statesmanship of Gandhi, the Aphram his 
austerity and Gujarat Vidyapith his laughter. 
He knew humanity’s sorrow, and also knew that 
sensitive souls should somehow manage to 
survive. “If I had no sense of humour,” he once 
said, “I should long ago have committed suicide.” 
Being with Gandhiji was like being at a party, 
and Gandhiji was the life of the party. 

Being a spiritual gaiety, Gan^iji’s humour, 
once in a long while turned to buoyant repartee. 
There is a story of an EInglish lady who was 
fascinated by the variety of fruits which had 
been sent to the Mahatma by his admirers. She 


exclaimed that she was prepared to be a saint ^ 
if she could enjoy -such a delicious fare*!-- 
Gandhiji helpfully suggested, “You need not gq’i 
so far a.s to change your diet!” 

Charlie Chaplin went to see the Mahatma.' 
When the much agitated scf.;relary brpught the 
card bearing the famous name, Gandhiji inno- J 
cenlly inquired who the distinguished visitor 
was; Gandhiji was pot a movie-fan. And when, 
they met each other, it was the Mahatma who > 
kepi the famous comedian laughing. ^ 

“Do you suffer from nerves?” he w'as asked 
by a woman visitor. “Ask Mrs. Gandhi” straight' 
came the reply. “She will tell you that I am on 
my best behaviour with the world but not with 
her.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Mills, “My husband 
is on his best behaviour with me.” 

“Then,” reti»rted Gandhiji, “I am sure that 
Mr. Mills has bribed you heavily.” 

Asked why he was uncharitable to those 
who drink, (landhi ji answered, “Because I am 
charitable to those who suffered from the effects 
of the curse.” 

“How many <hildrcn have you,” he asked 
a sailor; “Eight, Sir, four sons and four, 
daughters.” “I have four sons,” said the 
Mahatma, “so I can race with you halfway.” 

He could extract mirth out of the most un¬ 
compromising situations. In September, 1932, 
when the Hindu leaders met in Yervada Prison 
under the shadow of his Poona fast, he sat 'at 
the centre of the table and chuckled, “I preside.” 

He. boarded the steamship Rajputana from 
Bombay on 29th August, 1931, for the Round, 
Table Conference along with Pandit Madan' 
Mohan Malviya and others. He spent a very busy 
lime on hoard the ship, saying his prayers, 
making friends with children, sharing his food 
with them and playing with them, cutting jokea 
and so on. To the captain of the ship he said,. 
“I am your prisoner for* 15 days.” When the 
steamer anchored on 11. 9. 31 at Marseilles, he„ 
declared to the Customs Officer, “I am a poof 
mendicant—my earthly possessions consist of 6.' 
spinning wheels, prison dishes, a can of goat^' 
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miJk, six liandspun loin-cloths and towels, and 
my reputation which cannot be worth much.” 

On one occasion a number of passengers 
came to him and asked him whether they could 
hold a dance on the deck where he used to 
sleep. “Can we dance near you ?” they said. He 
said, “By all means, you can dance, not only near 
me but all round me so long as you do not 
dance on me.” 

On anolluT occasion a few fellow pass¬ 
engers came to Inni. They had formed a club 
known as ihe ^Billy Coats’ and run a hand¬ 
written sheet called the Scandal Times. The 
contents oi the sheet were what its name 
connoted. One of the representatives came to 
Candhiji and said, “Mr. Gamlhi, here is our 
sheet, the Scandal Times. T would very much 
like you to run your eye through it and tell me 
what vou think of it and please do it quickly 
because 1 am in a hurry to go down and have a 
second glass of beer.” (:»andhiji took the sheet in 
his hand, extracted a l^rass fastner and told him; 
“Well, I ha\e takr-n the most precious thing out 
it,” and relumed the sheet to liini. 

On Scplemher 12. 1931, he arrived in 

London in eonnection with the 2nd Round Table 
Conference, and remained in England until 
December. 5th. lie stayed in an East End Settle¬ 
ment House called Kingsley Hall as guest of 
Muriel Lester, who liad visited him in 1926. 
Kingsley FTall is 5 miles from the centre of the 
city and from St. James's Palace where the Round 
Table Conference sat. On the very first even¬ 
ing of his arrival at Kingsley Hall, there was a 
social gathering called Moy night,’ One of the 
participants in dance asked, “Mr. Gandhi, will 
you also lake part in tlie dance?” He replied: 
“Yes, I shall certainly dance” and then pointing 
to a slick in his hand he said: “This shall be 
my partner.” 

lie had his morning walks in the slum 
streets of East End: he made friends with the 
children. “Here T am,” he would say “doing 
the real round table work, getting to know the 
people of England.” Children ran up and held 
his hand. *‘Uncle Gandhi” they called him. One 
inisrhievous youngster yelled, “Hey, Gandhi, 
where’s vour trousers ?” The Mahatma laughed 


heartily. Questioned by a reporter about his 
dress, Gandhiji said, “You people wear plus- 
fours, mine are minus fours !” 

At the beginning of June, 1942, Mr. Louis 
Fischer, an American Journalist, interviewed 
Gandhiji at Sewagram for a week. One afternoon 
tw’^o American journalists came, Mr. Chaplin of 
the International News Service and HWr. Beldon 
of Life and Time. Both had heard 4*umours in 
New Delhi that Gandhiji might soon be arrested; 
so they came poste-hasle, without waiting for 
reply giving them an appoinlmcnt. 

He had just ended his talk with Mr. Fischer 
when they arrived and so he said greeting them, 
“One American has been vivisecting me, I am 
no^v at your disposal.” 

Louis Fischer in his book on iho life of 
Mahatma Gandhi says, “During my stay with 
Gandhi in 1946, I entered his room while he 
was spinning. He explained bis devotion to it; 
if Ihi ee hundred million people did the same 
thing once a day not because a Hiller ordered 
il but because they were inspired by the same 
ideal, we would have enough unity of purpose 
to achieve independence.” I suggested faceti¬ 
ously that when he stof)ped spinning to talk to 
me for an hour he had delayed independence. 
“Yes,” he laughed. “You have postponed svvaraj 
six years.” 

Jjouis Fischer again w'rites in the above 
h(»ok in ihe Chaj>tcr “My week wilh (hnidhi” : 
“Gandlii encouraged banter and fun. Usually 
rny interview started with bis finding me in the 
coolest place on the floor. Then with a smile, he 
would say, ‘Now, I invite your blows.’ Once, 
after a Moslem woman had brought him a mud 
pack for his abdomen, he stretched out and 
said, T will take your blows lying down’.” 

Invited to Buckingham Palace along with 
other delegates to the Round Table Conference, 
the Mahatma appeared in his loin-cloth and 
chatted wilh King George V and Queen Mary* 
Royalty was put at ease by Gandhiji’s natural¬ 
ness, while Kipling turned in his grave. Some 
one asked him if ho was sufficiently dressed for 
his talk with the King Emperor, “The King,” 
he answered, “had enough on for both of us.” 





‘GUILTY MEN OF INDIA’S PARTITION” 

By JOGES C. BOSE 


The above book by Dr. Rammanohar 
Lohia is suggested by a perusal of Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad’s India Wins Freedom. 
Ur. Lohia has no qualm of con.science to 
say, straightaway, that both Mr. Jinnah and 
Moulana Azad ‘strove outwardly, very out¬ 
spokenly and also, perhaps, with inward 
passion to realise Muslim interests as dis¬ 
tinct from the interests of the Indian 
people as a whole.’ Nobody need fret to 
hear that there is no dearth of people to 
I ell in line with this view-point. There 
must, however, be a sense of genuine regret 
lo note that Dr. Lohia says in respect of 
Mr. Azad s aforesaid book that it ‘contains 
at least one lie on each page’ in the absence 
of sufficient and conclusive data. I have 
gone through page after page which does 
not sustain the charge, and, page after page 
which does not yield scope for a lie. All 
the same, nobody will possibly quarrel with 
pr. Lohia when he says that ‘Moulana Azad 
has talked rather meanly of Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, the only true and great man among 
Gandhiji’s apostles, and has released the full 
steam of spite on Sardar Patel.’ With regard 
to Mr. Nehru, Moulana Azad is nowhere 
harsh but very diplomatic and has made, 
in between the lines, some very unsavoury, 
nay, damaging observations. According to 
Dr. Lohia, Moulana Azad is responsible for 
the impression that Mr. Nehru was pre¬ 
pared to collaborate with the occupying 
power; that he was rather anxious to go 
into the Viceroy’s Executive Council, even 
if no real power was conceded and there 
was no promise of freedom after the 
achievement of peace. This hunger for 
power, Dr. Lohia says, was ‘either for the 
enjoyment of administrative authority or 
the defeat of fascism.’ He scans the position 
and has not a word to say which adds to the 
stature of Mr. Nehru ; rather the reverse. 

“It has been recently suggested to me,” 
continues Dr. Lohia, ‘‘that the mad re¬ 
actions of Mr. Nehru during some months 
of 1942, when he publicly declared his 
intention and capacity to raise millions of 


guerillas in order to fight Japan, were at 
least partly motivated by his jealousy of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. * » * During 
these early and terrible months of 1942, Mr. 
Nehru must often have dreaded the pros¬ 
pect of being overrun, not only by Japan 
but also by his old rival. * * * Mr. Azad has 
saidvn his book that he did not wish to 
accept the British proposal unless declara¬ 
tions of the India Government acting as 
though it were a cabinet and ultimate in¬ 
dependence were made. Mr. Nehru was for 
straighlout acceptance of the British pro¬ 
posal. Mr. Nehru had, indeed, fallen very 
low during those months.” When I read 
such presentation of Mr. Nehru regarding 
the acceptance of office, when Gandhiji was 
preparing the country for the crucial ‘Quit 
India,’ I scanned Mr. Nehru hard and 

thought low of Mr. Azad for this 

Brutus’ stab. Such a reading of Mr. 
Nehru by Dr. Lohia, who was still 
then Mr. Nehru’s ‘disciple’ though 
‘heretical,’ and who was, late as 1946, 
offered by Mr. Nehru the general secretary¬ 
ship of the Congress carries weight. Dr. 
Lohia pleads for himself, ‘I have never in 
all my life known how to promote my 
personal interests. Nor do I wish ever to 
know. I may sometimes have acted out of 
spontaneous impulses of anger, joy or dis¬ 
gust and also out of contempt or mischief 
or the pure delight of being able to assert 
myself and put the other fellow in his 
place. There is no greater delight than to 
put a crafty prime minister in his place. I 
may also have been motivated by the im¬ 
pish desire to get square with those bloated 
ministers and leaders.’ Having spoken in 
the above strain and sought to establish his 
bonafides, Dr. Lohia reaches a devastating 
conclusion in respect of Mr. Nehru. ‘He 
can,’ says Dr. Lohia, ‘appear so charming 
and generous. He also knows better than 
anyone else in this country how to promote 
his personal interests and those of his rela¬ 
tions and friends as well as to pursue a foe 
to his ruin. He can command a finesse to 






obscure his greed and his vendetta that the 
others do not possess.’ In this context it is 
interesting how the author reads Subhas 
Bose, who ‘did not possess Mr. Nehru’s 
cunning and refinement’; and speaks of his 
‘great peerless adventure for freedom’; and, 
in the • sum-total, contrasts their ‘oppor¬ 
tunist desire for office’ with Subhas Bose’s 
‘Haldighal spirit’ all through. 

With regard to Partition, Dr, Lohia is 
as ruthlessly pointblank. He says, ‘Mr. 
Nehru and Sardar Patel had obviously 
between themselves decided that it would 
be best not to scare Gandhiji away before 
the deed was definitely resolved upon’; 
they were ‘offensively aggressive to Gandhi¬ 
ji’ at the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee. ‘The scheme of partition,’ ^ys 
he, ‘hurt India as few other things have 
done. It was the last and the must shan\eful act 
of British imperialism on Indian soil. As 
time passes the tinsel glory of voluntary 
grant of independence will fade before the 
unrelieved infamy of partition. Historians 
will wonder and explore how the leader¬ 
ship of a freedoni movement had become so 
vile as to turn into accomplices of such an 
imperialist infamy.’ Several pages down he 
says, ‘Repentence almost undoes an evil 
deed. The men, whose soul should have been 
seared by the evil deed of partition are 
grovelling pleasurably in the dirt of their 
infamy,’ As Dr, Lohia feels so strongly 
about partition, which everyone is bound to 
feel at the very casual sight of the refugees, 


unless he is totally dead to the elementa(qr‘'ifj 
sense of responsiveness, why does he spare ' 
Gandhiji ? Dr. Lohia goes so far as to 
suggest that ‘Mr. Nehru was all along acting 
as the British agent’ in the matter of 
partition, and had even given him a hint of 
partition at Noakh'ali around the end of 
1946. How is it that Gandhiji, who was a 
shrewd judge of men and thii^gs, failed 
altogether to scent it ? Why di^ not Dr. 
Lohia himself broach the subject tb Gandhi¬ 
ji ? As late as 31st March, 1947, Gandhiji 
assured the people of India—I personally 
know how the East Bengal Hindus believed 
him—that ‘even if the Moslems demanded 
Pakistan at the point of sword, and even 
if India burnt he would not concede it.’ 
What are the worthwhile endeavours 
Gandhiji made to thwart the partition ? 

If Dr. Lohia is one-tenth outspoken as he is 
vitriolic towards Mr. Nehru, he would have 
characterised this surrender of Gandhiji as 
a black betrayal—black as anything black 
can be. There may, after all, be such a 
thing as getting wise after the event; and 
their acceptance of the division of India 
may not be altogether due to a craving for 
office and power and the rest of what they 
connote, or as the author delights to call 
in his characteristic forthrightness ‘rotten 
greeds of old age.’ But greed or foolishness, 
it is the doing of a few at the top which 
has spelt the ruin of millions of people. No 
language can describe their misery. 
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ENGLISH 

INDIA AND CEYLON : ^ STUDY : By P. 
R. Ratnackandra Rao. India ami Her Neighbours 
Series. Orient hangmans Private hid. Pp. Hi- 
Price Rs. 2.75. nP. 

The objcci of this series which lias been 
jilamied by the Research Board of the Indian 
tiouncif of World Affairs is to present a concise, 
account of the political, economic and cultural re¬ 
lations between India and her neighbours in re¬ 
cent limes. The present monograph is the out¬ 
come of several visits by- the author to the island 
between 1947 and 1552, the last being sponsored 
by the Council of World Affairs. It is basoed 
chiefly upon official reports (e.g., the successive 
rej)ort8 on constitutional reforms in Ceylon and 
the reports issued by the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office in Colombol, enactments of the 
Ceylonese Legislative /Assembly, official corres¬ 
pondence between the Prime Ministers of India 
and Ceylon, the succi;ssive memoranda of the 
Ceylon Indian Congress and so forth. The mono¬ 
graph consists of five chapters dealing successively 
with the new strategic significance of the Indian 
Ocean, especially in relation to India and Ceylon, 
the geography of the island and the classes of its 
inhabitants, Indo-Ceylonese relrttions with special 
reference to the question of Indian imigration, 
Oeylon's economic products; and exter¬ 
nal trade. In the ftrst chapter the 
author has convincingly shewn Hhe outr 
standing importance of India and Ceylon 
in. the defence of the Indian Ocean in the context 
of the new conditions created by the indepen- 
10 


deuce t»f liulia and her ncighbour.s. The second 
and third chapters give us a fair summary of 
(ieyIon’s physical geography and the main bran-r 
ches of its population. The fourth chapter con¬ 
tains a somewhat rambling account (not always 
in the chronological order I of the recent deve¬ 
lopments of the Ceylonese Government’s policy 
towards the Tamil minority of its citizens as well 
a.s the Indian immigranlji. and the Government 
of India’s attitude in connection therewith. The 
fifth and the last chapter has a good summary' 
(illustrated with official statistics) of Ceylon S 
principal economic products and trade with, 
foreign countries (specially with India). It will 
appear from the above brief review that while the 
author's description of the economic relations 
with India in recent times is fairly conipletc, he 
leaves us completely in the dark about their mutual 
cultural relations some account of which would, 
he required bv the srojie of the series. 

U. N. GhoshaL 

ETHICS AND THE S'FATE : Ry Or. Zakir \ 
Hussain, Published by .Harold Laski Institute 
Political Science. Ahmcdahad. Pages 20. P.ricd% 
Rs. l.m nP. 

This is the Mavalankar Memorial Lecture,";! 
1960, delivered by one of the ftiremost educalion-t;, 
its Dr. Zakir Hussain. The concept of stale has ;■ 
been dealt from various angles by the learnedJi 
lecturer and ultimately its relation to ethics and ^ 
morality has been discussed at length. Any student v 
of Political Science will find these lines instructive 
and thought provoking. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HEALTH SERVICES IN SAURASHTRA: 
By Dr. (Mrs.) O. Makeyeva and Dr. M. J. Bhatt. 
Pages 63. Price 20 nP. 

■This is a report of the work which the two 
doctors, one Russian and the other an Indian, with 
the assistance of World Health Organization 
<'arried out in the State of Saurashtra. The report 
shows the good results of Indo-Soviet co-operation 
in furtherance of health in an Indian State. 

, TO LIVE IN PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP : 
Pages 2^. Price 0.75 nP. 

Mr. N. S. Khrushchev’s speeches during his 
visit to U.S.A., Sept. 15-27, 1959, properly illus¬ 
trated and nicely printed. 

SOVIET-ARMENIA : By A. Kochinyan. 
Pages 43. Price 20 nP. 

A short history of the people and its pro¬ 
gress under Soviet economy. 

SOVIET GEORGIA : By C. Javakhishirll 
Pages 36. Price 20 nP. 

A short history of the people, its culture 
and its advancement. 

SOVIET TURKMENIA : By B. Ovezov. Pages 
36. Price 20 nP. 

A sunny region, a sovereign republic, its 
oil industry and cotton cultivation etc., are des¬ 
cribed and illustrated. 

SOVIET UZBEKISTAN: By A. Alimov. 
Pages 44 . Price 20 nP. 

Tremendous changes have taken place in 
all spheres of life in Uzbekistan. In the life¬ 
time of the single generation, the country 
has advanced from feudalism to the threshold 
of communism. 

WE KNOW OUR TOMORROW : P. Kova¬ 
lyova. Pages 44 . Price 20 nP. 

This is the story of a Soviet collective farm 
—the total number of such farms in USSR is 
70,000. 

t 

SOVIET UNION—STANDARD BEARER 
OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP AMONG THE 
NATIONS : Pages 32. Price 20 nP. 

This small book contains speeches of Mr. N. S. 
Khrushchev at Moscow, on March .5, 1960, on his 
return after visiting India, Burma, Indonesia and 
Afghanistan. He carried a message of peace and 
friendship to the nations of Asia and Far-East. 

A- B. Duti’a 


MELODY OF NIGHT : By Brahma Deva 
Shastri. Kalindi Publications, P.O. Seva 
Sangha, Birla Lines, Subzimandi, Delhi-6. 
Price Rs. 2|-. 

It is a fascinating small book of verses, 
occasionally illustrated with beautiful line- 
drawings. In the foreword, Shri Humayun 
Kabir says : “His poems are meant to express 
the spirit of his paintings and the paintings 
to give a visual shape to the aural (ippeal of 
the poems.” Mystical in nature, the poems 
adopt fine imagery of the hills and woods 
and rivers. Perhaps, the poet is influenced 
by his Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose portrait in the impressionistic style, 
suggesting a waterfall, appears here as the 
frontispiece. 

D. N, Mookerjea 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

“BHASKARODAYAM,” a new Sanskrit 
drama on Rabindranath by Dr. Jatindra 
Bimal Chaudhuri. Published by Vangiya 
Sanskrita Siksha Parishat and “The Rising 
Sun”—English version of the same by Dr. 
Roma Chaudhuri, Principal, Lady Bra- 
bcurne College, Calcutta. Published by 
Prachya Bani, 3, Federation Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-9. Price Rs. 5|- each. 

We have here a magnificent series of 
Rabindranath’s dramas which may be taken 
as one of the best tributes to the evergreen 
memory of the Poet on the occasion of his 
auspicious Birth Centenary. The present 
two volumes are also unique in the sense 
that they show what wonderful results can 
be achieved if a learned couple join hands. 

Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, in charge of the 
largest and oldest centre of traditional 
Sanskrit learning in India and his talented 
wife Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, the efficient and 
popular Principal of the best Women’s 
College of West Bengal, really need no 
introduction from me or anyone else. For 
merely a quarter of a century, they haye 
devoted themselves to the cause of Sanskrit 
learning and have published a large number 
of research and original works in English, 
Bengali and Sanskrit. The present 
volumes on Rabindranath are sure to bring 
them new laurels. 

The “Bhaskarodayam” is the first of a 
series called “Bhaskara-Bhasam” (“The 
Light of the Sun”),^ the other two volumes 




being On The Early, Middle and Later Part. 
Each of these is a Maha-Nataka. There is 
only one known Maha-Nataka in the entire 
range of Sanskrit literature, viz., “Hanuman” 
of unknown authorship with fourteen acts. 
The present work consists of fifteen acts, and 
Dr. Jatindra Bimal, pioneer in many fields, 
has himself proved to be so in this field, no 
loss. 



According to our. Indian tradition,] 
dramas are one of the best ways of brin^gvj’i 
before all, the lives of great persons, in living"’ 
forms. So, during this Rabindra Year, it 
would bring us both great benefit and joy, ‘ 
if these two dramas be staged in different, 
parts of India, also outside. 


We eagerly await the publication of 
the other two volumes. / 


It is, indeed, a very difficult task to 
write a drama on a person so well-known 
as Rabindranath. For, on the one hand, a 
drama, to be a real drama, should not be a 
mere biography or a statement -of dry facts 
and dates; again,,, on "the | other hand, it 
cannot soar on the wing? i of imagination 
only. Here Dr. Jatindra Bimal has steered 
the middle courses very beautifully, and 
produced something that ja "a dranafl\imtKe 
real sense of the term, yet, factua). 

Dr. J. B; Chaudhuri has already .earned 
wide fame, not only as a research scholar 
by composing moi'e than a ..hundred re¬ 
search works, but also, or rather, more so, 
as an original poet and dramatist with a 
dozen excellent Sanskrit dramas and many 
Sanskrit poems and songs composed to his 
credit. But the present drama is a unique 
one from many standpoints. As usual with 
him his language is very simple, yet sweet 
and dignified. But it has specially shown as 
to how modern conversation and sentiments 
could be expressed and carried on in intelli¬ 
gible Sanskrit. The large number of 
original verse? and songs, composed in a 
variety of metres, are sublime in sentiment 
and sweet in cadence. The Sanskrit versions 
of some stanzas of some Rabindra poems and 
songs are, too, very good, retaining, to a 
large extent the rhythm of the original. 

The English version is a fitting com¬ 
panion of the original Sanskrit work. 
Equally simple, sweet, and dignified in 
language, it too, makes a very pleasant 
reading. When' some acts from this were , 
published in Th|c Modem Review, those"- 
were highly appreciated by all. She ItaS"'' 


Satkari Mukherjee 


SANSKRIT 

SHRI VISHNUCARITAMRITAM, SRI 
HARIDVADASAKSARISTOTRAM: Both by 
Swami Lakshman Shaslri, - Sanskrit Vidyalaya,. 
Nagpur (Marwar)', Rajasthan. Price. Rs. 2/-.and 
Re. ]/: ' 

We have here two interesting modern Sans¬ 
krit works of the Chilrakavya type which consists 
of ingenuous devices with letters and words. In 
the first, we have in 37 cantos accounts of 2t in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu as enumerated in the Bhaga- 
vata Parana (II, 7). Afrt outstanding feature of 
the poem is that llie text of the Vishnu-Sahasra- 
naniastoira [Mahahharata, XIII, 149, 14—120) 
is interwoven with it, the fourth syllable of each 
foot of the 856 verses of the former being formed 
seriatim by the syllable components of the latter. 
The second work is a hymn to Hari in 34 verses, 
each of which demonstrates the use of twelve 
vowel fonlis, independently in the case of the 
first verse atid in conjunction with the conso¬ 
nants in the rest. The learned author has to his 
credit a number of other rhitrakavyas in the com¬ 
position of which he seems to take special 
delight, though these were never held in 
esteem in literary circles. 

CHlKTAHAKA^t GhAKR.^VVAKTI 


given very beautiful and versified versioni^." 
of all the original slokas and Rabindra^ 

poema and songs. Her ability in this direct /iSlXiVDl 

tion is, indeed, very great. Her original ode*l'C „ . • 

to the Sun and Mother are excellent. TKi^^ ■ .^y Kedar- 

is no good biography of the Poet in Etiglisfts’i ddth. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahjkeaabad-L^.. 

The present work will remove that want to 1960. pp. IJf?. Price Re. 1.50. 

a large extent. It being so very interesting, 

like a novel, one feels like finishing it off at SAHITYA-AUR-SAMAJ ; Edited by Vijay- 
one siting, dhan Detha. 1960: pp. \91. Rs. 4/-. , 
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SAHITYA-SANGIT-AUR KALA,: Edited by 
Koinal Kolliari. 1960. pp, 188. Rs. 4/: 

S 

/ 

All the hooks are published by Rajasthani- 
Shodh-Sansihan, Jodhpur, Rajasthan. 

Sliri Kodarnjith is a prajimatist par excellence. 
Ifis pia"iiialistii is comprehensive anti critical, 
hence, the effect of his view-point on the reader 
or hearer is chastening, as it is illuminating and 
inspiring. His Vichar-Darshan is a collection, 
mostly, of his essays, and it deals with such themes 
as I’urpo.seful Living, IVrfertioii of Victims, Reli¬ 
gion of I’riendliness, Mental Health. Life and Re¬ 
ligion. To listen to him is, indeed, a tonicsojne 
intellectual exercise, just as it is a treat. 

.^ahifya-Sangit-aufKala and Sahitya-aur- 
Satnaj, are also collections of essays on a variety 
of topics, dealing with some aspects of literature, 

A New Book ! To be out soon ! 

SISTER NIVEDITA OF RAMAKRISHNA- 
VIVEKANANDA 

By Pravrajika Atmaprana 

A faithful and exhaustive record of the 
unique life of Sister Nivedita. 

Excellent Printing, Profusely Illustrated, 

Demy 8 vo. size : Pages 297 xiv : 

Price Rs. 7.50 nP. 

SISTER NIVEDITA GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
5, Nivedita Lane, 
Calcutta-3. 


the arts and society. These are however, reprints 
and reproductions from the contributions made 
by the respective authors to certain periodicals in 
the past. Folk songs of Rajasthan Folk-art, Songs 
of Mira, New Light on History, Language of Art, 
Problem of Knowledge of Beauty, etc., are 
dwelt upon critically and in a spirit of com¬ 
parative study. The printing and get-up are 
excellent. • 

* G.M. 

tjpfx io-fto, 'S 5IS 

CtFfJI : 'id — 




Indian Periodicals 


Pakistan’s Sabre-Rattling 

The Imlian Liberiarian m their Editorial 
of the ]5th August, 19(>1, makes a summary of 
Iiulo-Pak polities which we reproduce below : 

After the return of President Ayub Khan 
from his triumphant American lour, we find 
increased evidence of Pakistan’s determination 
to harass India on the Kashmir question. 

Minor explosiions of bornlisT^are occurring 
on and near the Kashmir border. Pakistani 
soldiers in uniform and in civil dress have 
begun to fire systematically on Indian police 
outposts and patrols. The international observers’ 
teams have been informed but they have not yet 
located any sucli firing unit from Pakistan’s side 
yet. 

In Pakistan, among the general public, the 
old type of jehad campaign in the press and 
platform and mosque has been renewed. All this 
cannot happen without (he knowledge, if not the 
instigation of Pak aulhorities as they art under 
a dictatorship. \ 

Field Marshal Ayub Khan is itching to use 
liis new American weapons and bombing planes. 
When an Indian plane was shot down last year 
on the border areas of Pakistan, (within its 
boundary no doubt I Pakistan’s officials said that 
the object in staging incident namely the lest 
whether their fighter planes c.ould shoot down 
enemy planes at that height was fulfilled ! So it 
was deliberately done ! Later it transpired that 
information about the timings and route of 
Indian reconnaissance plane was supplied to 
Pakistan by some officers in the Indian Defence 
office ! Two of them were quietly (without 
naming them in public) dismissed. The. proper 
punishment for such acts of treachery should 
have been death or long imprisonment with hard 
labour. But India with her Buddhist forgiving 
philosophy is tender to traitors not recognising 
that thereby she is cruel to innocent nationals 
and the country ! 

Now it is learnt that Ayub Khan has secured 
a few supersonic jet bombers capable of flying 


1,.500 miles per hour 1 There are no planes to 
match them in all Asia ! 

Ayub Khan might have been unseemly and 
vulgar in his open jealousy of India and ex¬ 
pression of desire to diminish American Aid to 
India in his Americai\ Tour. But all the same 
his frank expression of firm loyalty to America 
has secured him significant advantages to the 
detriment of India. 

He has said openly that so long as Kashmir ; 
is not secured by Pakistan (which is the con¬ 
clusion meant by the solution of the Kashmir 
problem), F’akistan cannot live peaceably with 
India ! This is his nrply to Sri Nehru’s 
exhortation to him to forget Kashmir and devote 
himself to the economic development of Pakistan. 

Sri Nehru has advanced a step further to his 
public recognition of the true nature of Pakistan 
and her leaders, whether civil or military. He 
said in Srinagar that Pakistan was horn in 
hatred and the Muslim League of pre-indepen¬ 
dence set the pace for her people and that her 
people and leaders have never overcome that 
initial antipathy. They are crying hoarse 
neurotically for Kashmir ever since, Ayub Khan ^ 
began a policy of peace and friendliness and 
even flattery of Nehru l)ut he has now reverted 
to type and has begun to whip up the passions j 
of his people like the League leaders of old. 

, Indian statesmanship demands that these . 
characteristics of Pakistan should he evaluated at 
their true worth. Nehru confessed that he had 
hoped that they would subsides and that more^ 
normal and friendly feelings would emerge 
that he was disagreeably disappointed at the ^ 
permanent nature of (he Pakistani mentality of 
jealousy and hatred of India displayed by 
Pakistan. He referred (o tlie deep enmity of 
Pakistani people and leaders towards India. But 
he did not go a step further and enquire into 
the possible explanation of such a mentality. If 
he did so, he would recognise the wisdom 
and insight of those of his opponents whom 
he despises as reactionaries and obscur¬ 
antists. 
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Such hatred is not an inherited biological 
feature of the Pakistani people like a biological 
instinct. It is a matter of social inheritance 
coming down the river of history in crys¬ 
tallised form summing up the rival ambi¬ 
tions and aspirations of the Muslim people 
ever since they lost their hegemony in India 
to the Mahrattas and Sikhs and the British. 

It is natural for them to desire strongly to 
revive the glories of their past rulership over 
the Hindus in India just as it is natural to 
Hindus to seek to regain their dominance^ in the 
new era of contemporary independence. 

If the Islamic people are, to revive their 
tradition of rule, they must put the Hindus down 
and reduce them to a subject status. 

Hence the jealousy for India—India which 
appears large, strong, prosperous and progressive 
and the favourite of the advanced nations of the 
world. 

So Ayub Khan wants Americans reduce 
their aid to India. He instigates the small 
neighbours with fear and su.spicion of the inten¬ 
tions of India. He joins Portugal against India! 

American statesmen, (particularly Prof. 
Galbraith) have been assuring India that America 
does not encourage Pakistan to use American 
arms to attack India. But India wants America 
to station military officials to watch and prevent 
Pakistan from preparing to attack India with or 
without Aimerican arms. It is not merely a 
question of using American arms but of breaking 
the peace of Asia and making war on India 
directly or indirectly through soldiers in civil 
dress under the name of volunteers and razakars. 

The only answer to all this warlike 
intimidation is full preparation so that a devas¬ 
tating answer could be made to Pakistani 
aggressive tactics, an answer too costly for 
Pakistan. Is India prepared ? The Indian people 
want an urgent and serious answer from Nehru 
and V. K. Krishna Menon free from verbal 
heroics and hypocritical rhetoric to this fateful 
question. 

Disadvantages of Planned Progress 

Prof. B. R. Shenoy, writing in the Times of 
India expressed certain opinions which were 
broadcast by the Forum of Free Enterprise in a 
booklet form for the information of its members 
and the general public. We are quoting certain 
passages from that booklet : 

“Much of this expansion, particularly in the 
sphere of heavy engineering and heavy chemicals, 


is generally forced or induced, in ^^jfiance o^ 
the doctrine of comparative costs, by official 
policy, including rigorous import restrictions, ex¬ 
change controls and drastic cuts in imports. 
Private qpports were slashed by 38 per cent in 
two years, from Rs. 812,. crores in 1956-57 to 
Rs. 505 crores in 1958-59, at about which level 
they have remained since. Import licences are 
generally not issued where comparablfe domestic 
output is available in adequate qudhtities, the 
prices of the substitutes fabricated at home being 
regarded a minor matter in the face of the 
paramount need to “save” foreign exchange. 
This has placed domestic manufacturers in a 
number of lines in positions of monopoly or 
semimonopoly, enabling extortion of near-ransom 
prices from consumers for what are generally, 
striking exceptions here and there apart, shoddy 
substitutes for superior quality imported goods. 

“Evidence of near-ransotn prices paid by 
consumers may be seen in the vast gaps between 
landed costs and market prices of virtually the 
whole range of imported goods. These gaps, 
which are reflected in ihe prices commanded by 
import licences, vary from .30 per cent to 500 per 
cent or more of the landed costs, depending upon 
the commodities. ' 

“The unsaleability abroad of our sugar 
surpluses because of the heavy price differential 
—the price of Indian sugar per tqn i« about Rs. 
700 as against the world price of Rs. 400 per 
ton—is a sample of industrialisation in a closed 
market at unconscionably heavy costs. Ferti¬ 
lisers, penicillin and refrigerators arc other 
samples. The landed cost of fertilisers is below 
the ex factory price at Sindri. The cost of 
imported penicillin is 10 nP. per million units, 
as against the estimated cost of production at 
the Pimpri factory of Rs. 1.25. The import of 
refrigerators is severely restricted. The cost of 
a refrigerator in India is about Rs. 2,250; the 
cost of a comparable unit in the U.K. may be 
about Rs. 1,000. Noteworthy exceptions ex¬ 
cluded, what appertains to the foregoing stray 
instances may apply to virtually the, whole range 
of industrial production in India. 

“If so, tlie phenomenal pace of progress of 
industrialisation of the country is not a matter 
very much to be enthused over. Ther consumer 
does not stand to benefit from it. What good 
can ensue to him to get mulcted of Rs. 2,250 
and receive but a refrigerator in exchange 
when, if imports were free—as in the good old 
pre-Plan days—^for the same outlay, he could < 
get not only a much batter refrigerator, with 



fewer breakdowns and a longer life-span, but 
still have about Rs. 1,350 for other needs ? 

“Forced industrialisation has also been 
detrimental to the national product and, there¬ 
fore, to our effort to overcome poverty. Under 
tremendous policy pressures, resources get 
diverted from sectors where they produce higher 
output into sectors where real costs are higher 
and output lower. Such diversion has taken place 
from agriculture to industry, in particular heavy 
industry. 

“During the First Plan and the first three 
years of the Second Plan, it has been estimated 
that the increase in output from agriculture was 
of the order, of 57 to 69 per cent of the 
additional capital invested. On the other hand, 
in 1946-195.S. in five industries—cement, paper, 
iron and steel and cotton textiles—^the additions 
to output varied from a low of 14 per cent in 
I)aper (iron and steel came close to paper with 
a percentage of 19) to a high of 36 per cent in 
(Ahmedahad) textiles. According to another 
estimate, in 19.56, the average addition to out- 
|)ut in 29 industries was 33 per cent of the 
additional capital invested. 

“These figures provide a rough measurct of 
the extravaganre and wastages involved in the 
policy of forced industrialisation. The net result 
is that, with the intensification of planning in 
195.5-56, the expansion of Indian national income 
slowed down to 2.9 per cent per year. The 
national product might have gone up at a much 
higher rale—probably 8 to 10 per cent per year 
--■if adequate attention had been paid to invest¬ 
ment in agriculture and lighter industries.” 


India and the ECM 

The Eastern Economist of New Delhi of July 
7, 1961, said about Britain’s proposed collabora¬ 
tion with the European Common Market : 

“The visit of Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, a 
senior representative of the United Kingdom, in 
connection with the European Common Market, 
brings to us effectively the hour of decision oo 
the European Common Market. This has been 
generally recognised and the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry have come 
out with a timely assessment of the disadvantages 
of British participation on our current trade. The 
Press has been quick to take the same line and 
the public has been led to believe that the first- 
round effects of Britain’s possible entry into the 
Common Market will be very damaging to Indian 



trade. The fact that the leading elements in. 
exports to the United Kingdom, predomiita* 
tea, and next, cotton textiles and jute, will 
under pressure, has been read in isolation, 
fact that once we jump the initial hurdle of 
er duties on our imports into the U.K. we are in 
vastly expanded market, of which the U.K. is oil^|[ 
a small part, has passed unnoticed. Therein li<m 
the danger of a static assessment of the 



set in train by the Treaty of Rome. This is 
continuous and on the whole, a future, rathmt^l^ 
than a preswit, challenge. The question for India:| 
to consider is whether or not in the longer temi.:| 
her trade will be better if the United Kingdoni^i^ 
is a portion of this market or if it is outside it.;:| 
In The Eastern Economist’s view, apart from 
transitional stage in which many of our currentil 
markets will be disturbed notably that for tea-'^ 
and cotton textiles, India will reap the benefits of->J 
enhanced trade via the United Kingdom, if Britain 
should join the Common Market. 

“On the face of it, the initial hurdles are 
grave. Of India’s total export of tea in 1960 worth ^ 
Rs. 120.06 crorea, Rs. 75.40 crores went to the-i 
U.K. If in place of duty free treatment, the Com-'r 
mon Market rate is 18 per cent for loose tea and ' 
23 per cent for packaged tea, obviously prices in ' 
the United Kingdom would rise by this amount. (• 
Since, at the same time, it is likely that real in- ) 
comes will be held for at least a year in the U.K. 
by the fact that real wages are likely to decline'^ 
in competition—reports say that the trade uniom 
have agreed to a 5 per cent cut—it is extremely . ^ 
unlikely that the mar^t for tea in the U.K. can 
be maintained. On the other hand, it is probably ;; 
a mistake to suppose that, because prices are up 
and incomes down, the whole of the impact will '*^ 
fall on tea. It is part of a customary ritual in the 
U.K. to drink tea at stated times, and while there M 
may be some resistance, there is no indication.^ 
that fluctuations of tea prices have had proporx'.li 
tionate effect on tea consumption in the Unitedf^ 
Kingdom. It is probably true in somewhat diffe*''.-p 
rent terms and perhaps with less certainty that ^ 
this applies to jute cloth and to cotton textilea^^^ 
Here, however, we must be prepared for a 
back of a somewhat different order because thei^^^ 
is no built-in customary use of Indian textiles 
Indian hessian as there is of tea. All in all, 
would expect a decline in the U.K. market in?i^ 
terms of the consumption of Indian goods. 

“The error that has constantly made us tuil 
confine the discussion to the U.K. on which un-^ 
doubtedly, on balance, we will be losers, ha#,^ 
made us oblivious of the larger issues. Tho^ll 
essence of the European Common Market opporti^.^ 
nity is different. Firstjy, it is the most rapidly>^ 
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growing market in the world. Between 1950 and 
1958, national inronio at constant prices of the 
European Economic^. Community rose by 53 per 
cent, as against all Europe which rose by 42 per 
(‘.cut while that of the United States rose by only 
26 per cent and that of the U.K. merely by 22 
per cent. If we look in terms of real per capita 
income, the figures are som<‘what similar lo West 
Geirnany, Italy and Erance which are w^ell aliead 
of the U.K. and the United States. It is this basic 
factor of growtli I reflected also substantially in 
industrial production and piodu(;tivit> ) wliich is 
the most vital factor in India's future prospects 
which has been undul> ignored l>v both the Fe¬ 
deration and f>y current Fress assessments. Get¬ 
ting into the European ("omnn)n Market via the 
U.K. might W(;ll be one of the most important 
shots in the arm that Indian e\[)orts will rec(‘ive 
over the next decade. It is clearly necessary that 
wc should get into this market and build in it 
since it is likely to be the greatest market in the 
wcnld, once the U.K. has joined it, as it is extre¬ 
mely probable that it will. Within two decades 


from now the European Common Market might 
well be equal to the United States market and the 
Commonwealth markets combined. Mere safe¬ 
guards to protect existing trade in this direction 
might well be a bar to participation in the market. 
Secondly, while higher prices will have to be paid 
for Indian goods in the United Kingdom, it is to 
be remembered that, once these added duties are 
paid, Indian processed material can move duty 
free subject to the clauses of the Treaty of Rome, 
into the vast potential of the European Uornmon 
Market. In other words, what we lose on the 
swings we may gain on the loundaliouts. 

“The mere fact that this market exists does 
not imply, of course, it is ours for tlie asking. 
Indian salesmanship has been notoriously weak in 
both Western and Eastern Europe, particularly 
m the latter. Tfiose who have recently se<‘n these 
parts of the world can well realise* the shocking 
inaderjuac*) of Indian export promotion in these 
areas. Surely it has not been apjjreciated that this 
is the greatest potential market in the world and, 
indeed, for certain commodities already.” 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Social Security in E. C. M. Area 

Whenever one discusses the practical 
implications of socialism, one naturally has 
to ejcamine the social advantages that 
accrue to the members of a particular group 
of persons who are managing their affairs 
socialistically. The difference between the 
socialistic outlook and that which says, 
“Everyone for himself and the Devil for 
the hindmost,” is that socialism does not 
bank on the Darwinistic theory of survival 
of the fittest; but it tries to make as many 
as possible fit to survive or grant social 
protection to the weakest and the least fit 
in order to enable that individual to sur¬ 
vive. In India, we are always hearing how 
wonderfully socialistic we are becoming. 
Our leaders are sociali.stic in their outlook ; 
our social organisation too is supercharged 
with the spirit of socialism, etc, etc. But, 
in fact, we have little social outlook and 


our leaders and the common men are 
equally immune to the influences of 
socialism. 

The European Common Market is the 
latest example of a capitalistic organisa¬ 
tion attempting to benefit all persons in it 
by joint effort. If we have a peep into the 
social security measures that the European 
economic community have taken for pro¬ 
viding fuller social security to its workers, 
we shall realise that capitalism is not 
necessarily anti-social and that very often 
an enlightened capitalistic organisation is 
better than a socialistic organisation which 
preaches more than it practises. The figures 
given below are taken fi’om the Tables 
published in the International Labour 
Review, July-August, 1961. The E. M. A. 
unit in terms of which values have been 
calculated is the gold equivalent of the 
dollar. 


Monthly Statutory Family Allowances on January 1, 1901. 


To wage earners in Industry and Commerce (In E. M. A. units about Rs. 5/-) 
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177.1 

21.4 

74.9 

117.9 

126.3 

12.1 

42.3 

66.6 

71.3 

128.3 

24.9 

52 

50 
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55.7 
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17.1 
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78.4 
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4.5 

61.6 
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In India, we have no unemploymient 
benefit granted to anyone. Family supple¬ 
ment grants are unknown, sickness and 
injury benefits are paid on a meagre scale 
to certain industrial workers only. The vast 
majority of the workers in agriculture and 
other fields are left unprotected. Yet, we 
are a Democratic Socialist Republic ! 


WHOSE CONGO ? 

The International Review of Missions 

in its July, 1961 issue writes about Congo 
as follows: 

“Since June 1960 events in ex-Belgian 
Congo have seemed at times to be a story of 
unutterable confusion, yet beneath the ap¬ 
pearance of chaos there has been at least 
one recurrent pattern. Interests extraneous 
to Congo have constantly sought to mani¬ 
pulate the situation for their own ends. In 
so doing they have collided with one 
another and largely nullified every attempt 
to restore peace and stability. They have 
shown little regard for the peoples of Congo 
or faith in their capacity to fend for thenv- 
themselves. Since the Republic of Congo 
had had no opportunity to a.ssert its nation¬ 
hood before confusion descended upon it, 
the body politic has been regarded more as 
a corpse to be fought over—a trophy of 
battle—than as an active participant in the 
struggle for its own stability, order and 
freedom. The Congolese might well ask : 
‘Whose country do you think this is ?’ 

“When the recent history of Congo is 
examined in terms of this conflict of exter¬ 
nal interests much becomes clear, and legi¬ 
timate ways of helping Congo can be 
distinguished from injudicious meddling. 

“Among the agencies influencing Congo 
are various Belgian interests, the Com¬ 
munists, the Pan-Africanists and the 
United Nations. Each of these must be 
.seen in relation to the others and to the 
Congo nation. 

nSeljgian' Buslnless and Financial UnterestSi 

“In material terms Belgium had, and 
continues to have, a very large stake in 
Congo. As of July 1, 1960 about 80,000 
Belgians were living there. Most of them 
left during the wave of violence in July 
or in later disturbances ; but some return¬ 
ed and others have been replaced by new¬ 
comers. As of M.a*“jh 1961 Belgium re¬ 


ported about 40,000 citizens in Congo,' 
distributed approximately as follows: 
10,000 in business and industry, 6,000 mis¬ 
sionaries, 2,000 in the service of the Congo 
government, 600 teachers and the balance 
wives and dependents. 

“The group involved in commerce and 
productive enterprise, with the^ families, 
thus forms the largest non-Afric%n segment 
of the population. Among them* are some 
hundreds of farm and plantation owners, 
mostly in the north-east or in Katanga. A 
few thousand are proprietors, managers or 
senior employees of small business establish¬ 
ments. But the larger group is the corps of 
administrative and technical personnel 
which serves the large-scale mining, extract¬ 
ing, business and financial interests which 
dominate the economic structure of Congo. 

“It is not surprising that these interests 
lake a somewhat possessive attitude towards 
Congo, especially Katanga. More than a 
billion dollars of investments, coupled with 
superb managament, immense resources of 
technical competence and a tremendous 
amount of hard work have combined to 
build a great industrial empire in the wilder¬ 
ness. While the national treasuries of Bel¬ 
gium and Congo were entirely distinct, the 
uow of corporate profits and raw materials 
from Congo to Belgium was a major sus¬ 
taining factor in the Belgian economy. Tax 
revenues from the same enterprises provided 
the principal income of the Congo, enabling 
it to pay for expanding educational, health 
and welfare services, an elaborate adminig- 
tralive system and extensive public works. 
Wage scales were among the highest in 
Africa, and hundreds of thousands of em¬ 
ployed Africans formed a steadily expand¬ 
ing market. 

“With some justification the Belgians 
could speak of ‘our Congo’ because this 
material enrichment was primarily their 
doing. One can understand the viewpoint of 
the Belgian commercial agent who remark¬ 
ed in July 1960: ‘We have lost five provin¬ 
ces to these ungrateful Congolese. But 
Katanga is still ours, and we shall jolly well 
hang on to it.’ No doubt many of them 
interpreted Mr. Tshombe’s declaration of 
the independence of Katanga as an arrange¬ 
ment of convenience whereby the Tshombe 
government would be nominally independ¬ 
ent but the real economic and political con¬ 
trol would remain in Belgian hands. Many 
people outside Congo thought the same. 
Dismay was reflected in the words of the. 



Katanga official who remarked to a British 
reporter early in August 1960: ‘We have 
lost control of Tshombe, we are afraid he 
will declare war on the United Nations.’ 

“The urge to retain exclusive control of 
this rich patrimony was one of the main 
causes of the Congo debacle. Congolese 
had been systematically trained and em¬ 
ployed in all the routine operations of busi¬ 
ness and industry, but never in manage¬ 
ment. Primary and trade schools abounded, 
but less than a hundred secondary school 
existed in the whole colony, and most 
of these were too new to have pro¬ 
duced any graduates before independence. 


Lovanium, the first University, has . 
building a grandiose plant near Leopold-i 
ville, but graduated its first class of sixtee»l 
students in 1959. Only a handful of Congou 
lese had ever been permitted to study 
seas. Liberal and farseeing Belgians had..| 
repeatedly urged the need to prepare Congo- 
lese for the higher tasks of management, 
and to give them some share in planning; 
and decision-making ; but action was always 
postponed. So, in the hope of retaining .f, 
everything, the Belgians suddenly found 
.themselves in danger of losing everything 
and witnessing the economic ruin of Congo 
at the same time.” 
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NOTES 


The World 

"fhe question that is cxiTcisinf* the mind of 
all thinking men is the why and wherefore of the 
inigiity megaton nuclear bomb explosions. Accord¬ 
ing to the scientists of the Western world that 
super-bomb was exploded somewhere in the Arc¬ 
tic region on or about the 23 rd of October. Mr. 
Malinovsky, the Soviet Defence Minister, is said 
to have confirmed, on that date at Moscow', the 
explosion of a .SO-megalon super-bomb, in a speech 
to the Soviet Communist I’arty. Later reports say 
that it was not a 50 -megaton bomb but a 30 -mega- 
fon one, but that is not confirmed either. 

Scientists in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
I'Vanee and Holland had recorded an explosion of 
extreme power in the Arctic region. The LIppsala 
Laboratory of Sweden, said that the blast pro¬ 
bably took place in the Novaya Zeinyla region. 

It is agreed on all quarters, outside the Com¬ 
munist Bloc—^which is keeping silent,—that the 
cumulative effects of nuclear tests of such magni¬ 
tude if they are allowed to continue, would spell 
disaster to all mankind inclusive of the those in 
the Communist world. And scare-headlines in 
newspapers in all countries having a free press, 
give indication of the concern of the people at the 
increase in the atmosphere of deadly radio-active 
isotopes. 

The question is about the intentions of the 
Soviets* authorities. What do they stand to gain 
by Urns ignoring the protests and requests of all 
nations outside their own bloc? Or is it that they 
are now in the grip of an inexorable compulsion 


generated out of hale and suspicion which is 
pelling them—and with them all mankind indit^ l 
sive of the totally inoffensive; ones, for whom they 
have professed so much sympathy and (;oncerA 
till only the other day—into a veritable maelstrom 
of death and destruction? 

A news rc[>ort, oiiginating from Tokyo on 
October 26 , says that; 

“Mr. Khru-shchev has told the Japanese Govern-' 
ment that after long thought he was forced to re-, 
sume nuclear weajtons’ tests “with sorrow and 
grief.” 

He said in a letter lo the Japanese Prime; 
Minister, Mr. Hayato Ikeda, that the international 
situation had forced him into the decision because' 
the Soviet Union “must face the war efforts of 
the NATO powers.” 

These powers, he said, had answ'ered the 
Soviet proposal for a German Peace Treaty with 
a threat of war. If the Soviet Union had not acted 
then, “aggressors” might have beeti tempted to 
start a war. 

The Soviet Prime Minister’s letter was 
reply to Japanese protests against the te.sts. It wa 
handed over yesterday when the Soviet Char|fl^| 
d’Affaires here, Mr. Sergei Suzdalev, was 
moned to the Japanese Foreign Ministry to 
ceive Japan’s protest on the Soviet nuclear 
plosion on Monday.” 

But this statement, even granting that 
contention of the Soviets’ Premier is correct, 
not appear to be reasonable to anyone oulsido « 
indoctrinated circle. Does “facing” the war effq’tl^;s,| 




i\AlU j[^ovvcT& jiieaii facing ih^ inevitable 
war and exUnclioii'/ Ur has the Soviets group 
al>cnidoJied liic lliuury ui '’’pcacclul co-existciice ' 
and sujrcndeicd lu llic hlind and s.cn»clcb&i> illu- 
gual and docliiiiaiic wai-li)sloria ol Mau TbC- 
tung and Lhou hn~lai ( And llial, incidenlally 
briiigb Ub lo llic alJairs ui iScpalj wliose King 
Maliendia is rt-pulcd lu have been beguiled b) ihc 
wilj Cliuu Kn-Jai into aecepliag a veritable J^m- 
(lura s bov uJ intcinatiuixal evils, wiietlier all in 
innucciice and jgnuianee ui in desperaliuii, is un¬ 
known as yet. 

in any ease il is (d deep cuneetn lu llie 
peoples ul India, lu know the eunlenls ul llie su- 
ealled pej(elul proposal ul China wjili i(‘gcud lu 
her IN Ul I hem Frunliers. We hope l*aiidiL Aehru 
will not again gu inlu a luur-year Irani e as he 
did when (Juna s aggressive moves in the kash¬ 
mir and llie Noilh-Kasl hiunliir j(‘giuiis beeunie^ 
know to iiim when ihe) are levetded lu Idm. 

in IJeilin llu'. pusiliun remains as erilieal as 
hefure, the Umsious lJuclualing Iruui high lu an 
unslalde luw, dear-gas and vvalei-liustis gave way 
to bullels lijed by llie East (ieiman pidice in pre¬ 
venting alleinpls al escape by ihe East German 
peu])le. Al IcMsl nine peisuiis have lost llieii lives 
ill lliese sliuulings. And now liiggeis are on ihe 
ready on bolh sides, llie \Vt‘sl is now' gradually 
making up its mind to light lor West Ueiliri, il 
ii(‘eessar), IJrilain having made a (inall) posilivo 
slalenuail to lhal effeel. In all the situation le 
mains as leiise and the piospeels as bleak as 
beli)r(\ ddie Soviets lia\e not gained by llieit 
obdiirai ) o\er lh<‘ nuelear tests. Indeed, the) seem 
lo lie inclined to ignore world-opinion in ihe 
same v\ay as ^<»me W esiem Nations did in llie 
lu\V-da\s id iheir powcu' and jiride. 

In Algeria, the situation has degenerated 
into an imjXLs.sr willi lerrorism from bolli sides 
raging ihrough tln^ eouiilrv, the I’leneli colons 
and llie Moslem-\lgeiian E.E.N. being both 
eipiall) ranipanl. (ieiK'ial 1 )e (iaulle has estranged 
his best ally in the negulialions. having treated 
the Tunisian ])eo|ile and il*^ Ihesidenl in an ex- 
Iremely high-handed fashion. Ihc t|uestion of a 
settlement in Algeria seems as remutt*- as (wer 
before. 

Turning lo vvhal is known as the ‘"Middle 
East” or ‘"NVar East*’ the most nolal)l(! event w^as 
the bloodless roup on Seplcinlier 28, vvhieli broke- 
up lh(‘ United Arab Republic into its two com- 
poneiils, Egvpt and Svria, The eouj) was made by 


a group of Syrian officers who seized the 
and by the end of the montii established a new' 
government under the Premiership of Dr. Ma- 
moun Kuzbari, a former Minister of Justice, Sor- 
liomie trained and fairly experienced in adminis- 
l ration, 

Jl is loo early to gauge the full import of this 
break-up ol the first Arab attempt at the Union 
of the Splinter States into which the Mephisto- 
plitdian diplomacy of imperialist Rrilafli and im¬ 
pel ialist France ol the Post-World \^ar 1 era 
divided up the old Turkish Empire. 

The idea at that time was to cut up the strag¬ 
gling domains of the Turkish Sultaiiale, so that 
If ley could be swallowed piece-meal al leisure by 
the two sclf a])pointed trustees. Thai plan mis- 
(arried due to mutual dislrnst and jealousies of 
llie iwi) Cleat Powers of the day, and the resis- 
lanee of resurgent Aral) nationalism, and the 
pieces became completely in(le|)endenl sovereign 
slates. 

S^yria, willi an aiea of 70,01T sip miles and 
a pupulalion of over l,fK)(),()(X) combined with 
Egypt with an area of 380,100 s(|. miles and a 
population of about 20,000,(HM) eajiu' into an 
Union in February 1958, the agreemeni and the 
lerms being settled between the th(‘n Prt'sidenl of 
Svria, Sluikri Kuwall) and Carnal Alxlel Nasser 
of Egypt. After tfiree years and a half of Union, 
Sv ria lias chosen to secede. 

Contraiy lo the exiicUation^^ of ihe eiicniies 
of Aral) nalioiialism. Nasser reacted in a highly 
dignilicil and statesman-like fashion. ‘‘Does Aral) 
fight Arab” was tht‘ prime fjneslion and his ac¬ 
tions indicated an emphatic “No.” 

Further East, in lhal unhappy and disturbed 
area lhal was formerly known as French Indo- 
(diina and is now known under the collective name 
of Suutli-Easl Asia, new tensions have* been genie- 
rated through the working of Chinese Imperial¬ 
ism on the ambitions of its satellites. The Soviet? 
had also taken a hand in the affairs of Laos, when 
it seemed that Chinese strategy and tactics were 
not equal to the moves of the American trained, 
directed and equipped forces. That area now is^ 
experiencing an uneasy peace, the latest news 
being tliat of an agreement to place Laos in charge 
of a neutralist Government under the Premier¬ 
ship of Prince Souvanna Phouma. It is yet to bo 
seen whether a real peace can ensue with the 
Soviets equipped Pathet Lao forces still under 
arms. American Press opinion seems to be in- 



dined to count Laos as being ‘Sirritten off’ as a 
loss to the democratic world. The positions 
according to the New York Times of October 15, 
from the American point of view, can be seen 
from the following excerpts from Us news sum¬ 
mary: 

At a news conference last March, President 
Kennedy sounded an urgent warning to the nation. 
“My fellow Americans,” he said, “Laos is far 

away from America but the world is small. 

The security of all South-East Asia will be en¬ 
dangered if Laos loses its neutral independence. 
Its own safely runs witli the safety of us all.” 

Last week President Kennedy again used the 
occasion of a news conference to make a special 
statement on South-East Asia. Tie lent empliasis 
to the danger of the situation hy announcing that 
he was sending his military adviser, Cen. Max¬ 
well 11. Taylor, to South Vietnam to study ways 
to keep it from falling to the Communists. 

For almost a decade, ever since it consoli¬ 
dated il.self in China, Communist power lias been 
prc.ssing down on South-East Asia. In the lands 
tucked under the long Chinese border, a guerrilla 
movement that started out as a nationalist upris¬ 
ing against French colonial rule has been taken 
over, armed and trained by the Communists. 
North Vietnam has already fallen into the Com- 
muni.st orbit. The next targets arc three other 
former French colonial areas—^Laos, Cambodia 
and South Vietnam, 

The United Stales has given large amounts 
of economic and military aid to Laos. Cambodia 
and South Vietnam but the Communist ad\ancc 
has not slopped. One of the main troubles has 
been the indifference of much of the native popu¬ 
lation to the struggle. Ideology has little meaning 
for the Indo-Chinese peasant; the Communists 
have managed to forge a mystique of success: and 
the morale of the government troops is a source 
of worry. 

For the past half-year the danger for the 
West has been coming to a head. Laos, after 
being racked by a series of interparty' coups in 
Vvhich the United States tried unsuccessfully to 
holster the pro-Westerners, has been half-occu¬ 
pied by the Communists and is on the way to 
being “neutralized” by international agreement. 
T.ast week Laos’ neutralist leader, Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, was selected as head of a coali¬ 
tion government including neutralist, pro-Western 
and Communist elements. But the fear is that the 


r^ime will be dominated from within \ by!' 
Communists. As a rallying point for tfatf 
it has, in effect, been written off. 

The new Westeni line of defense runs through 
South Vietnam—but here too the situation haiK 
been growing increasingly critical despite stepped* 
up American military as.sistance. With Nortli 
Vietnam as a staging area, Communist forced 
have bccji using Laos as a land-bridge for anti 
offensive against South Vietnam. They havo. 
sliced down tlie center of the country with lh& 
objcclixe of cutting it in two, engulfing it, and- 
iheii picking off Cambodia to the "West. 

The troubles in the Congo have sliglilly cased 
after an oxcfiangc of prisoners in the Katanga 
area. But it not as yet time to think that anything 
like a lasting settlement will he anived at until 
the machinatif)ns of European vested interests—^ 
which have influcn<'ed even the more sober sec¬ 
tions of the American Press, as the following ex¬ 
tract from the Nt‘iv York Times of October 15, 
shows—^are fully convinced that ihctr attempts at 
eslahlishing a puppet regime in separated Katanga 
will fail. The New York Times said: 

The hope fi>r peace in a free and unified 
Congo rests on finding a solution to two prob¬ 
lems. One is the restoration of the Unile<l Nations 
position as impartial arbiter among the various 
(!!ongo faetion.s—a position llial was prejudiced a 
month ago hy its armed offensive against secesv 
sionisl Katanga. The other is the unification of 
the Congo through the return of Katanga to Leo¬ 
poldville’s eontrol. 

Last week there was progress on the first and 
new hope for the seeond. In his home at Elisabeth-, 
\ille, Kalanga President, Moise Tshomhe. and 
Malnnnud Khiari. Chief of U.N. civil operations 
in the Congo. s.a1 down to a table draped with the 
red and green Katanga flag and signed a per¬ 
manent rease-fire ending the ill-starred U.N. 
offensive and restoring the status qxtn ante. 

In l.eopoldville, the signing was expected !<;»’ 
holster a new mood of optimism that has been 
growing for .several dav'S. A New York Times 
correspondent there cabled that “much of the 
hitler anti-Tshomhe feeling of two or three weeks 
ago appears to he easing and there is inereasing 
feeling that it might he a good idea to meet with 
him.” The same correspondent noted, however, 
that Pr<^sident Tsb(*mbe “feels be has won the 
war and is likelv to bn harder to bargain with 
than ever before.” ' 




National Integration 

The National Integration Conference which 
met in New Delhi at the end of September, dis: 
cussed a number of subjects that were regarded 
as being essential for the maintenance of unity 
and accord on a broad national basis, irrespec¬ 
tive of party or other differences. This conference 
was necessary beyond all doubt, because of the 
rising tide of disruptive forces that are now tend¬ 
ing to shear bonds that have kept together the 
nation, despite differences in language, caste and 
other racial characteristics of oin peoples. It was 
clear, from the statement made by the Steering 
Committee in its recomjnendution, that whatever 
action was decided upon for the prevention of the 
disintegration of the Indian nationhood, it had to 
be broad-based and all embracing, so as to em¬ 
brace every strata and every plane of the popula¬ 
tion, without any limitations being observed along 
party, provincial, linguistic, occupational, reli¬ 
gious or other boundaries. 

A. Standing Committee was proposed and 
accepted by the conference, which was inaugu¬ 
rated by a very thoughtful speech, on a rather 
high-level,—considering the main body of the 
participants—by Dr. Radhakrishnan. A Code of 
Conduct for political parties was also drafted by 
a sub-committee, which was also accepted after 
minor alterations. It was also held tliat the major 
threat to National Unity was'Tinguism, though the 
spokesman of the party pledged to the disruption 
of India as country and its peoples as a nation, 
characteristically tried to divert the attention of 
the conference off the track of this major disrup¬ 
tive force by eulogising it as being a progressive 
force and by trying to draw the red-herring of 
“Hindu Communalism” across its trail. 

The Draft Code was introduced by the Steer¬ 
ing Committee in the following way : 

The Steering Committee in its recommenda¬ 
tion. said that “in order to foster and develop 
national integration, it is necessary to have a Code 
of Conduct in respect of political parlies, the press, 
(students and the general public”. 

Regarding political parties, the Committee 
said it was of the opinion that in view of the im¬ 
pending general election, a special Code of Con¬ 
duct should be drawn up for the guidance of poli¬ 
tical parties during the election campaign. 

The Committee said it was not possible to 
formulate comprehensive codes on all these matters 
without further consultations with the interests 


involved. Representatives of various parties 
sent at the meeting, however, agreed to the follow* 
ing code for immediate adoption by political 
parties. 

1. No party should indulge in any activity 
which would create mutual hatred or increase 
tension between different castes and communities, 
religious or linguistic. 

2. Political parties should not refort to agi¬ 
tation for seeking redress against an^ grievance 
relating to communal, caste, regional or linguistic 
issues, which is likely to disturb peace or to create 
bitterness or increase tension between different 
sections of the public, before exhausting all 
methods of conciliation and mediation. 

3. Every political parly, in any agitation 
Tvliich it may launch in respect of any matter, 
should ensure that there is no incitement to vio¬ 
lence and that no acts of violence are resorted to. 
If in spite of the best efforts of the parties, there 
is any outbreak of violence, it should be forth¬ 
with condemned, 

4. Political parties should desist from creat¬ 
ing obstruction in or breaking up meetings, pro¬ 
cessions, etc., organised by other parties. 

5. The Government, while taking measures 
to maintain law and order, should take care not 
to impose undue restrictions on civil liberties and 
should not employ such measures as would inter¬ 
fere with the normal functioning of political 
parties. 

6. Political power should not be used for 
furthering the personal or individual interests of 
members of one’s own parly or to harm the 
interests of members of other parties. 

Mr. A'soka Mehta, the P.S.P. leader called 
for “some kind of co-operative approach” between 
political parties. All the parlies, not one single 
party alone, should be prepared to risk their owa 
interests in the larger interest of national integra¬ 
tion. 

The Praja Socialist leader suggested the 
setting of a machinery to deal with grievances 
“both at the official level and at significant non¬ 
official levels”. 

The language problem came along during 
the discussion on the Education Policy. The dis¬ 
cussion, as given in a news summary, was as 
follows: - - ■ w 

Discussion on the draft statement on educa¬ 
tion policy was protracted. The draft had been 
prepared by a committee consisting of Mr. C. D. 



PeftiiuiQ^ 0r; Hussain, Dr. ]>■ S, Kolihari 
and Mr. S. R. Das. 

There was difference of opinion on some of 
the decisions taken by the Chief Min istprs, not¬ 
ably on the three-language formula at the second¬ 
ary education stage.^ 

A formula, members did not think it was wise 
to burden young students with three languages as 
it would be impossible for them to attain profi¬ 
ciency in three languages. 

Hanged against them were a sizable number 
of members who held that the three-language for¬ 
mula was ideally suited to a country like India. 

Prime Minister Nehru cited the case of 
foreign countries where, he said, a student was 
required to learn four or five languages. As a 
student in the United Kingdom he had to learn 
French, Latin and German besides English. Others 
had to learn a fifth language, Greek, Being an 
Indian student he was exempted from learning it. 

The Education Minister, Dr. K. L. Shrimali, 
said that the three-language formula had been 
accepted by academic authorities. Education 
Ministries and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. It was true it had not been imple¬ 
mented so far. As soon as this Conference en¬ 
dorsed it. Government would implement it. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi said: “if this country is 
to remain one, we have to accept this formula”. 

The conference further appointed a 37-mem¬ 
ber permanent National Integration Council, to 
act as the “informal highest'court of appeal” on 
issues that might lead to disruption—but without 
any constitutional status ! 

It would have the Prime Minister at the head, 
and will include all the State Chief Ministers, the 
leaders of the seven recognized opposition leaders, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Chairman of the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission, the Commissioner for 
Linguistic Minorities and the Commissioners for 
(he Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes were 
named as members of the Council, It was also 
stated that “nine other eminent Indians, includ¬ 
ing two educationists” would be nominated by 
Pandit Nehru as members of the Council. 

In short the Standing Council will consist of 
Pandit Nehru with 29 .supporters and seven 
casual dissenters, who would discuss everything 
under the sun excepting the most pressing ques¬ 
tions of the day. The Conference opened with the 
dominant mood that in reality there was no 
danger threatening the unity of India and the 


Indiana AAd the Council will no doubf 
with the same refrain. Pandit Nehru was emp^ 
tic on this point on the opening day and be 3^ 
iterated that statement at the close of that 
four-day conference. 

It was futile because the basic problems werc;^^ 
carefully avoided by all concerned. 

The basic problems are those that have beenf| 
caused by the helpless condition of the law*i 
abiding citizen in the face of suffering and want,^ 
consequent on maladministration and legal and^. 
constitutional laches and lapses. This has placed.!^ 
unlimited power in the hands of the inept andlf 
the unscrupulous, who are in office, and has.; 
likewise generated a lust for power and gain— 
personal or partywise—in the minds of those" 
who are jockeying for position. What can pious'.:^ 
resolutions achieve where corruption is rife? 

Non-Violencic and Portuguese Colonialism 

The Delhi Seminar on Portuguese Colonial-*V 
ism, rejected non-violence as an effective method 
for the liberation of the peoples suffering under 
Portuguese Colonialism. This view was firmly ex¬ 
pressed in courteous language by Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, the North Rhodesian leader, who said 
that the ideology of non-violence was not wrong 
but that Portugal would not listen to reason and,:.; 
therefore, force was the only other alternative, aft.;j 
there are “inherent weaknesses in human charac-.'; 
ter.” He compared the situation with that o^ a’/ 
mad bull attacking a man. Either the bull has tO’. 
be shot or else the man would die. l" 

Other speakers repeated the same opinion,’^ 
one after another, in the six-hour session on Octo-' 
her 21, after narrating the repression and slaugh-^ 
ter of innocent and non-violent demonstrators, bj^v 
the Portuguese authorities. The NATO allies 
Portugal were also charged with sharing the guilts 
as without their support Portugal could not poa*;^ 
sihly hold her colonies. 

The delegates from Goa shared the in®!^ 
patience and the positive call for other mcasutes^^ 
against Portugal as expressed by the African deler, 
gates. They also stated that Portugal took th^*^ 
non-violent attitude of India as an evidence 
weakness, and reiterated the call for more tangihltt^i 
measures. ,■ 

Mr. Morarji Desai advocated non-violence;! 
with the plea that India had won her freedom byj'.] 
non-violence. He further declared that it would.' 



not }>c possible to justify any armed action—even 
p()li(o artlon~in Goa, as Indian interests were 
eoncerned and India could not preach non-vio¬ 
lence to llie woihl and at the same lime practice 
warlike methods in her own interests. 

Mr. Desai's statements evoked strong reac¬ 
tions from the African and Goanese delegates. The 
Tanganyikan Connnerce Minister, Mr. Nsilo Swai 
said that what was needed was not '‘pious resolu¬ 
tions but action, action and action."’ The Angolan 
delegates made it clear that all other rm^ans had 
failed and the only way left for llie iiet^ple of 
Angola w^as to fight force with loiee. rin*y railed 
f(»r massive support from free African and Asian 
eounlries ffir tlie inevitable armed action against 
colonialism. The Goanese delegates used more 
restrained language l)ul their rciaelioii to Mr. 
Desai’s speech was ecpially sliarp. d’hey also called 
for active measures to end the suffering of the 
Goanese people, d’here was also a c all for a eoin- 
mon apjiroaeli to fight Portuguese eolonialisrn. 

The Delhi Seminar ended without a joint 
and unanimous slaternenl Ix'ing issued. Some dele¬ 
gates, the organizers of the seminar forming the 
hulk, felt that the scope of the seminar was too 
limited for sueli a statement, whereas most of the 
African and Goanese delegates thouglil that a 
direction should be issued to all freedom move¬ 
ments on behalf of the seminar. Tl was finally 
deeidixl that a 12-man suh-eommiltee, should 
draft a "declaration” embodying in broad lines 
the view^s of llie seminar. This was to he put for¬ 
ward liefore the Romba\ meeting of the seminar. 

We ourselves fc'el that tins question of India 
attaining freedom juirely through the non-violent 
action of the Congress should lie eKainined by a 
truly independemt liody of historians, of which 
type of scholars there is no want in India. We 
have had enoiigli of statements by fanatic adhe¬ 
rents. most of whom were in jails, in complete 
Ignorance of what was happening in tlie outside 
WYjrld. It is time now to make a true and proper 
assessment of factual data. 

Non-violcn(‘e undouhtedlv gave the mass of 
the Indian people the medium and the training 
to beeom<' freedoin-consrious and disciplined 
to the actual fulfilment of the task before them. 
Rut the torch of freedom w^ould have heen totally 
extinguished by Rritish powder, when all the 
Coni^ress leaders were caught and jailed in one 
massive sweep of the British net in August, 1942, 
had not the people of the country risen in 


a mass revolt—and they had neither the training 
nor the leadership that a non-violent mass action 
needed. Six British army divisions were employed 
to put it down, besides the entire police force of 
the British Indian Administration. 

There was a global war at that time 
and India was isolated. The desperate struggle 
went on in all parts of the country. And besides 
that there was the action of the •army under 
]\\4aji Suhha^«;, which though in ittelf was not 
much of a sfiiking force, yet it had massive effect 
on the minds of the Indian forces, which 
nupibered nearly two millions at that time. Prior 
to that, the Indian soldiers obeyed his Rritish 
officers blindly, even when ordered to lake 
action against their own flesh and blood. 

We believe that senior offic^'rs of ibc British 
Indian army were ordered to fiml out Imw far the 
British (jovernmenl could r(4) on ibe "loyally"’ of 
the Indian soldier, in quelling "rebellions” like 
wdmt liappened in Midnapore in Bengal, wShahabad 
in Behar and in many ?mall<T areas all over in 
India. And wo believe that the results (d llie 
enquiry w(ne disijuieling in die extreme, and that 
this survey strongly influenced ihe "handing 
over” of India to Indians—after what was thought 
to he a crippling partition. 

Wc have no desire to helillle in the least the 
power of non-violenre. and we are as staunch and 
faithful to Gandhiji’s supn^rnc behests as any 
leader in the country—indeed more so than most 
of them, who are time-servers. And we have no 
desire either to heliltle the action of British 
statesmen, like Stafford Cri]>ps. Pethick Tawrenee 
and Alexander, who took the final derision. But 
we must declare that the statement that India won 
her freedom purely through non-violent action of 
the Congress, and that the British handed it over 
to us voluntarilv. without any eompulsion what¬ 
soever from the cireumstanres then prevailing, is 
not the tvhole truth. We know because we saw" the 
struggle at close quarters and in the midst of 
puhlie life. 

We have had to write at length on this sub¬ 
ject because senseless reiteration of the Ahimsw 
tenet, by persons who have a very imperfect under¬ 
standing of the real significance of the principle 
have caused more damage to our cause in inter¬ 
national affairs than any other maxim which has 
been formulated hy our spokesmen. 

The African spokesman, Mr. Kaunda was 



perfectly right when he illustrated his slalement 
by comparing the position of the Africans with 
that of a man defending himself against a mad 
bull. InherenL weaknesses in human character 
have to be taken into account in the treatment of 
iiilcrnalioiial evils and ailments. It is all very well 
for Mr. Dcsai to say that we could nut justify war, 
where Indian interests were concerned in the case 
of Goa, but can he justify his sanctimonious atti¬ 
tude of indiflerenco to the continued sulltuing of 
our own flesh and blood on Indian soil? 

The late Sardar l^atel was faced with a simi¬ 
lar situation where Hydciabad was concerned. 
On the one hand was the pnncipltj of Ahmsa, as 
iormulaled b) the super-bralimiiis of Gandhiji's 
I olio wing with iboir crass ignorance and fanatic 
citid rigid adherence to the words of the doctrines 
hU|>])osed to have been enujicialcd b) (iandhiji— 
who himself was flexible beyond measuie under 
'-Licli circumstances—ami on the other (jaiid was 
the prulojiged ag<»n) ol the Hindii.'^ of Ilvderahad 
wJio were subjected to lape. b)ol, aison, and mass 
muidcr by the (n>rmidonh ol a pohmtate, who 
ifioughl be could attain a soxeteign autocratic 
status as a Sullan by tin* use of loire. The super- 
bralnnins wen* su[)pojled I)V Maulana Azad and 
bv certain influential ioreign advisoJs ol l*amlil 
,\ehru who liinis(‘lf displa\ed IIh* same kno<'k- 
knecd indecision in a crisis tlial lias caused 
India a lot <d’ loss in llie past. Sardar l\alelV deei- 
*^1011 was for police aclnm, in the face of inarii- 
lold dilliculties ami lu‘ backed bis decision with 
I lie posing of bis je^ignalion in the alteiualivi* on 
lhc‘ (jiicslion. 

We all know that Ins decision was right ami 
the miJlions of inliabitanis of what was Hydera¬ 
bad Stale know it, and even Maulana Azad could 
not ill any way justify any ((UKlemnalion of the act 
- though lie had bis veiigt^ame in another wav, 
by attempting to denigrate the Sardar’s status in 
bis memoirs. W'e should like to know what opi¬ 
nion Mr. Desai has of the police action mllvdera- 
bad before we can accept his slalenient tlial police 
m lion in Coa would be an “act of wai”. For we, 
together with all right-thinking Indians with their 
eyes open, consider that Goa is as much a part of 
India as Gujerat or West Bengal. 

Wlial if it be an “Act of War ’? Is there any 
ininciple or any law that must be adhered to the 
very letter, no matter wdiut loss it might inflict on 
ihe cause of humanity and liberty ? And again 
die question comes whether tli<‘ letter of the law 
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is altfays a complete and comprehensive definit, 

lion of the spirit of the law as deduced from fts‘ 
basic concepts. We know tliat Gandhiji hlmsell 
never thought it to be so. Let Mr. Desai look up 
the statements made by Gandhiji after he was 
attacked for allowing a mortally sick and suffer' 
ing calf to be pul out of pain in his ashrania. 

The Chinese have maintained their aggression 
and have tried to confuse the issues by contradic¬ 
tory actions and statements. Indeed, the latest 
news indicate that the) arc making a fresh hid to 
occup) by force some more Indian territory in 
the Siang and the Subansiri regions of the JNorth' 
East Frontier Agency. Pakistan has not only 
maintained their aggression in Kashmir but— 
thanks to II.S. arms supply—has pul forward 
veiled threats ol the use of force to occupy the 
rest ol Indian Kashmir. And we are to be con¬ 
tent with pious resolutions and the sanctimonious 
utterances of our sjj»)kesmen! 

Even Pandit Nehru has been forced to ad¬ 
mit the failure of past policies with regard to 
Goa. at Bombay on October, 2.‘i. So let us wail 
and s(^e what follows. 

Th« Train Disaster 

One ol the worst disaslcis in the liistory ol 
the Indian railways has occurred with the dcrah- 
meni of the Up Hovvrah-llanchi Exjness near 
Gliatsila. The death-roll, together with the number 
of passengers missing, has gone over lifly and the 
seriously injured number about a hundred and 
filly while the total of all persons injured must 
number several hundreds. It was all the more 
terrible because it happened at the dead of night 
on a 2)articulariy lonely slreleh ol the railw'ay in 
the very early hours of Friday the 20lh October. 

There is a demand lor an o])en enquiry, by 
an independent bod), preferably under u High 
Court Judge, into the causes of the. disaster. The 
railway authotilies have trotted out the time-worn 
plea of sabotage, bv persons unknown. But no 
motive can he a.scrihed, and even if the supposed 
miscreants hud almost hulf-an hour to commit the 
fell misdeed, the act of loosening and removing 
two or more fish-plates with their multiple holts 
and nuts, at the dead of night, would be a job for 
a skilled gang with proper tools. Bailwa)' workers, 
when repairing the permanent way take quite a 
long time to do it in broad daylight or under the 
light of brightly burning flares, as is well-known. 
I'here was no attempt at looting. And the only 



other motives are those of blind and insensate 
desire for the destruction of life and property—- 
which also involves a supposition of criminal 
lunacy on a mass scale. 

In any case a tiiorough and impartial enquiry 
is culled lor. The public mind must be cleared of 
any suspicion that the railway authorities are try¬ 
ing to suppress their own culpability for this tragic 
occurrence involving death and injury to so many 
persons and destruction of such an amount of 
valuable public property. 

'I’heie are letters appearing in the press from 
the pens of actual sufferers and there are positive 
stalemenis that the railway-engine was defective 
and the unfortunate driver had to take it under 
pressure from superior officers. 

The Indian Police Force 

Sometime back one of our spokesmen for the 
higher executives, extolled our police force to the 
skies, comparijig them with best in the world. 
Needless to say the spokesman was of the elect— 
or rather the elected—and as such he may be 
deemed to have spoken tm behalf of his electors. 

The other side of the medal is represented 
in a special correspondent’s report, in the States¬ 
man of October, 25, of a petition before the 
Lucknow bench of the Allahabad High Court, 
filed by the State of U.P. The petition which 
prayed that certain observations made on the 
police force in a judgment delivered by Mr. Justice 
Anand Narain Mulla be expunged, was dismissed. 
The observations referred to in the petition were: 

- “In his judgment in connexion with an apology 
submitted by Mr. Mohammed Naim, a sub- 
inspcctor formerly in charge of the Shahabad 
police station in Hardoi district, Mr. Justice Mulla 
had observed, inter alia. “If I had felt that with 
my one effort 1 could have cleaned these augean 
stables, which is the police force. I would not 
have hesitated to wage this single-handed. There 
is not a single lawless group in the whole of the 
country whose record of crime comes anywhere 
near the record of that organized unit which is 
known as the Indian police force.” 

The appeal, which under the law the U.P. 
Government had to put before the same judge who 
had made the observations, was dismissed by Mr. 
Justice Mulla. In dismissing the petition, Mr. Jus¬ 
tice MuUa observed: 

“The first question that arises is whether the 
Judiciary is entitled to draw the attention of the 


Executive regarding matters ijfhich affwt The 
ministration of justice or not. A court of law is 
entitled to moke observations regarding public ad¬ 
ministration. As a matter of fact, 1 am of the opi¬ 
nion that a judge would fail in his duty if he does 
not draw tlie attention of the Executive to tlie fact 
that criminal cases which are placed before the 
courts are in a large measure traps and frame-ups 
and by extorting confessions through tliird degree 
methods and by disregarding the j^frohJbitions 
contained in the Constitution of India to safeguard 
the rights of the citizens. It is unfortunate that 
the Executive instead of giving due consideratiu>''s> 
to the observations of a court of law prefers to 
doubt their accuracy and goes to the length of fil¬ 
ing such an application.” 

Dealing with the Judicial and the Executive 
wings in a democratic set-up, Mr. Justice Mulla 
said: “I would like at this stage to say that the 
courts of law have not been getting that co-opera¬ 
tion from the Executive which in a democratic 
State tliey are entitled to claim. According to the 
well-known principles and traditions of a Demo¬ 
cratic State where strictures are passed by a court 
of law, they are not challenged by the Ext;cutive. 
But, it seems, those who have filed this applica¬ 
tion are of the opinion that these traditions should 
not be followed in this country and the depar¬ 
ture should be made. It is also surprising that 
considered opinion based on knowledge, given by 
a judge of the High Court is questioned on the 
basis of some information which, obviously, pro¬ 
ceeds from interested persons. Truth has a stratige 
way of presenting different facts to different 
persons and in its final analysis, it depends upon 
the place occupied by who sees it and the range of 
his vision. 

“It is, therefore, difficult for me to under¬ 
stand how anyone can question that the observa¬ 
tions which I made were not the truth.” 

Referring to the U.P. police, bis lordship 
said: “I know the police force of my province 
better than the lines of my hands and I again re¬ 
iterate that Mohammed Naims are the rule in his 
force and not the exception. It would be a sad 
day indeed, where judges would be stopped from 
speaking the truth. 

Regarding his knowledge about the police 
force. Mr. Justice Mulla said: “If dealing with 
the police for the last 35 years is not sufficient to 
give me this knowledge, I do not know what 
knowledge would be considered to be sufficient. 



I practiced exclusively as a lawyer on the crimi 
iial side and as a judge I functioned exclusively 
on the criminal side. To make a modest estimate, 
t.ot less lhan 15,000 to 20,000 criminal cases 
passed through iny hands. 1 believe I possess 
average intelligence and if an experience of so 
many cases does not give any knowledge to me 
altout the way how the police prosecute its cases, 
then it seems that very few men can possess this 
knowledge. 

Ilis lordship further said: “It is painful for 
me lo say that those police «»ffice-rs and other 
pnhlie servants against whom I made strictures 
in my cases did not suffer at all because of the 
sliictures passed by ibe court. I know a few cases 
in which lliese officers were even promoted and 
fbal too by superseding some of their seniors, 
riiis experience is sbar<‘d by my brother judges. 

We are (pjoting at length, because of llic 
source from which tlie ohservalions came. 

It was alsr) reportt'd hy the S/atesrnan that 
the TLP. (.’overnment is thinking of appealing to 
the Supreme (lourt, and that the judgment is being 
-Indied by llu* Judicial deparlTiienl of the IT.P. 
(roxMTnmetU. 

The Nobel Peace Prize 


' countries witli the expression of ^rief sind 
at the U.N. condolence meeting, and so we do 
know as yet what their reaction would be to thiil^ 
award. With regard to the award to Mr. LuthuU^’ 
which is undoubtedly an indirect condemnation; 
of South Africa’s policy of apartheid, perhaps the 
only countries that would openly disparage the 
INobel Committee’s judgment, would be South- 
Africa, Portugal and the colonial die-hards of 
Khodcsia. 

Mr. Lulliuli who is in internment at his owoi 
r«-sidencc near Jobannisberg, expressed a desire 
to go to Oslo, as is the custom with all Nobel 
Laureates, lo receive in person the award front 
the Nol)eI Cojiimillee. The reaction to that desire 
lias again illustrated the atavism that overlies tho 
meiilulily ol the rulers of South Africa. 

A news item sujiplied by the A.P., reported 
Irom Pretoria that South Africa’s Premier L)r. 
Hendrik Verwoerd, will himself sec that Mr. Alberti 
i.uthuli bo given a passport lo travel to Finland 
to accept the N’obcl I*rize. It is likewise stated by 
the South African press association that under the 
South African exchange control regulations Mr. 
Luihuli will he obliged to bring within, 30 days 
the 43,550 dollars w^hich is awarded with the! 
Peace Prize. If lie failed lo do that then the 


I he INobel IVace Prize Committee of iJie Nor¬ 
wegian Sloilliing (Ihe Norwegian I'arliament) 
has awarded the 1%I, Peace Prize to Mr. Uag 
llainmarskjoeld, posthumously. We are told that 
ihc statutes for the Nobel Prize awards indicate 
that this award could not have been made unless 
Mr. Ilammurskjoeld had been a candidate prior 
to his death. The amount of the prize will he 
placed at I lie dispo.'^al of Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s 
estate. 

J here had been no announcement of a Nobel 
PeaK* Prize award in 1%0, as the Storthing had 
postponed the award. 'I’he announcement that tho 
1%0 award has been made to Mr. Albert Rohn 
Luthuli, a Zuhe Christian leader in South Africa, 
for his efforts to alleviate racial discrimination 
in that benighted country, was made simultane¬ 
ously with that of the 1961 award. 

J he world of peace-loving people will all 
approve of these two awards. The Soviet’s atti¬ 
tude towards the memory of Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
xs .strongly coloured with the taints of power- 
politics, as was evinced hy the refusal of the 
Soviets’ delegates at the U.N. to associate their 


rnlire sum would bo confiscaled and he would 
bo jailrd upto five years and fined uplo 14,000 
dollars. 

And we have no doubt that Dr, Verwoerd 
would also sec to the confiscation, fine and jail- 
lorm hoing inflicted on Mr. Luihuli, if Mr. Luihuli 
brings the prize money home, on some pretext or 
other. , 

It would be cogent in that context to mention 
the adoption of a motion of censure against South 
Africa, on October 11, in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. This was the reaction to 
the stalenieut made on the same day in the gene- 
lal debate by South Africa’s Foreign Minister 
Eric H. Louw. The Weekly Newsletter of the U.N., 
published at New Delhi gives a summary of the. 
motion as follows: 

The motion was put forward by Henry Ford 
Cooper (Liberia), following withdrawal of an 
earlier Liberian motion asking that the South 
African statement be expunged from the records. 
In making his new motion, Mr. Cooper asked 
that the Assembly should vote a motion of cen¬ 
sure against the Government of South Africa or 
Us delegate for a statement which was offensive, 



liutilious and erroneous and of which ihe Assem¬ 
bly fully disapproves/' 

I he vote—by roll call—on liie niolion of cen- 
MU'c* was 67 in favour to 1 ajjainst (,Soulh 
Africaj, with 20 abstentions. iNine delegations 
(lid not parlicipalc in the vote, and three were 
absent. 

Mr. J.ouw, the Foreign Minister of Soiilk 
Africa^ de(.lare(l that South Africa’s policy uJ 
apartheid oi ‘‘separate develcjpmcnt” was equally 
in lh(? inleiesis ol llui whites and of llie liaiitus, 
Bantu leaders had publicly signified iJjcir uri- 
(jualifled acceptance of this polky, lie said. 

Many iiHunbcr statcis, in Africa and 
clsewlieic, whicli criticized South Africa and e\eji 
tiuealened sanctions, were, he said, closing their 
eyes to the fact that the principles of human 
rights wtiicli they championed here vvt*.re not 
honoured in llieir own countries. ‘'Why pick cn 
South Alri(’a?” he asked, 

Mr. liouw denied that the non-whiles of 
South Africa were "ill-lrealcd” or ‘’’oppressful” 
and as>erlcd that they were better off than the, 
people of many countries in Africa and ('Lsewhcie. 

South Africa liclicved, lu', said, that its policy 
of “peaceful but sei)arale coexisU'm-e*’ would pro¬ 
vide the solution of its racial problems and en¬ 
sure the happiness and prosperity of all roru enned. 
All that South Africa ask(‘d, he said, was that it 
he permitti'd to carry out its policy “witlnml inter¬ 
ference' from outside 

Tlirrt' a motion irady to be pnt to tlic 
F.\.. foi an inde})endenl commission of emiuiry 
into the “accident” llial led to Mr. Haminar- 
skjocld's death. The results of tlic enquiry that 
was made previously has satisfied few persons 
e\ce]>ling^ those who want to hush it up. 

The Editok 

Better Be Backward 

If some methods of warfare were such that 
a mere rehearsal of the methods would become 
an act of war against, not only tlui probable ene¬ 
mies; but also agaiiisl the whole world; then such 
practi.sing of dc'fensive or offensive measures 
would be considered repn'hensible by the entire 
world. The dojdoying of .«oldicrs can only be 
practised within one’s own national boundaries. 
Nobody will tolerate an invasion of the territories 
of one nation by the armies of another, even 


if such invasion were merely for practice. MUiidg 
the sea passages of other nations lor practice ianty 
will not also be acknowledged as lawful Blowing 
poison gas over or releasing bacteria in the terri^ 
lory of a neighbouring country will be acts of 
aggression; no matter how peaceful the relations 
between the aggressor and the aggressed may be. 
In short, no country has a right to behave in a 
careless, ihoughlh'ss, inconsiderate and callous 
maii!u.^r in the field of tests, trials practice 
rnarK/(mvres t<j an extent where the lives, pro¬ 
perty, health or safely of the peoples of other 
nations are endangered by such conduct. Trying 
out n(‘W weapons which may fly off into other 
})eople\s territory will be considered as heinous as 
shooting of guns at random in a crowded area, 
or selling fire to one hut in a bustee of kuchcha 
huts in order to lest a gun or to try out a fire ex- 
linguishcr. 

The Russian, or for that jnatler, the Ameri¬ 
can, French or Jbilish nuclear tests are nicftlers 
ol concern to the (Uitire world. The radio-active 
lull out fioin such test explosioJis cannot be con- 
tair»cd within the territories of lire test-making 
nation. It is w(*ll-knovv that the rcxsult of such 
tests is an inevitable pollution of the atmosphere 
of llie entire earth and such pollution will inevil- 
abi\ cause suffering, illness and death to thousands 
of people all over ihe wc)rld. In the circumstances, 
such tests are a crime against humanity and 
must be treated as such by the whole world. If 
Russia, America, Britain and France insist on 
thesf' trials, although the effects of such trials 
ar(^ known to bo very dangerous to all nations; 
tlu're must be coru;erled op])osition to these trials 
by the nations of the world; no matter how strong 
militarily and eccmomically lawless and im¬ 
moral perpelralors of these anti-liuman trials are. 
If the entire world combined against the power 
blocs and broke off diplomatic relations with 
their members, it will at least clear all illusions 
find show^ uj) the Irno nature of the many govern¬ 
ments that now rule the peoples of the earth. We 
do not know clearly how many nations are bound 
up openly or secretly with the power-bhves. A 
good many nations are in the communist bloc 
and the total population of all these nations will 
be over a thousand millions. The total population 
of the nations of the Anglo-American bloc will 
be about 700 millions. The neutral nations of the 
World probably have a population of over one 
thousand millions. The neutrel nations can, there* 



fore, cut i^way from me cold war com- 

battants and, though, that may not seriously 
affect the material stability or prosperity of the 
bloc nations, there will be a definite moral effect. 
For the neutral nations are likely to lose economi¬ 
cally by breaking off relations with the advanced 
and prosperous groups. But, if the poorer nations 
ran face upto greater poverty for reasons of 
world peace, we think that will have some effect 
on the smug self-assurance of the potential des¬ 
troyers of humanity and human civilisation. 

We have never clearly und(^rstoocl the true 


bek^omes under this system or that, sorrows" 
suffering will continue to dominate the humi^; 
soul as they have in the past. Emotional 
and dis<juiet will remain even if all the unsolved 
problems of science were solved. It is, therefors^^ 
fruitless to plan mass conquests or to spread new. 
of the coming of a Utopia in which there will bft; 
no want and no unfilfilled desires. For all this 
kind of talk is just childish and grown up persons- 
in an age of science should learn to abhor false* 
propaganda. We know there are no reasons why 
nations should fight. Wc also know that it is in* 


meaning of the ideals that these groups of hatred- 
mongers uphold. The difference between being a 
victim of private (‘xploitalion and public exjdoita- 
lion is more or Ie.ss like what we find among 
starving employees of private concerns and starv¬ 
ing employees of the slate. An overloaded 'Btate- 
bus is as bad as an overloaded Private-bus. tJn- 
Iruth Ciiimot become truth by l)cing })ropagated 
t^fficially ,or nationally. The fundamental needs of 
luimanil) are well-known and uniform, no matter 
what faith or belief different groups of pi^ople 
harbour in tlieir souls. Food, clothing, housing, 
medicine, education, communication, recreation, 
6(>cial security, etc., etc,, have the same meaning 
and dimensions no inatt(M* what id(‘o]ogiral c<m- 
‘-iderafions lead to their provi^'ion. Human lieings 
I]a\e different a])pearances, likes, dislikes, abili¬ 
ties, incapacities and so forth; and it is natural 
lhat eaeh type f)refers its own looks and physical- 
mental hahits, Bnl that docs not f»rove anything 
for or against white skin, w'oolly hair, slanting 
eyes, tea, coffee, beer, vodka, lassie grapes, 
mangoes, saris, gowns, cricket, baseball, picto- ^ 
graph, phonetics, meat-eating, vegetarianism, non¬ 
violence, violence, christianilv, hindulsnu islain, 
or communism. All forms of government are im¬ 
positions upon individual liberty. All social sys¬ 
tems arc based on restrictions and limitations. 
Every kind of economy has something for or 
against It. No one has yet been able to think out 
any perfect principles on which all humanity can 
build anv or all institutions, crusades, zihads^ wars 
of independence and wars for making wars un¬ 
necessary and the world safe against all evils, 
have been fought time and again, and^ we are 
still at it in the same manner as at Kurukshefra 
or anywhere else at any time. That communksm 
or the American way of life will finally abolish 
human suffering and sorrow is just unscientific 
propaganda. No matter how very ready-made life 


sane to think of curing an ounce of economic eviT 
b) a million Inn of physical and moral torture;' 

idea of a nuclear war for settling ideologi¬ 
cal disputes is like burning persons at the stake 
for ihe gnod of their souls! We rept^al that all 
neulnd nations should solemnly tell \\w. blocs that 
if [lie lalt(*r did not stop thinking of and planning 
a nuclear war. the former wull per force have to' 
f)rcak off all relations with them. 

A.C. 

China, Nepal and India 

^'cpal has a population ot less than one crore* 
Tliis, as compared to China’s 60 crores or India's 
d.'C is a liny fiaction. But the Nepalese leaders, 
whelhcr democratic or royal, want very badly to 
join in llu‘ game of international diplomacy and 
jiouer-polilics, in total disregard of Nepal’s human 
and maleriai resources. It is not always a great 
advantage to be a buffer-slate between two great 
powers. Belgium ff>und out the truth of this in the 
two World Wars in which her territories were 
invaded and use<l as a battic-fiehl by the mighty 
armies of Germany, Britain and Franc<c If China 
and India ever came to blows, Nepal would simi¬ 
larly provide a battle-field for the two warring, 
nations. It was belter if Nepal had not stuck its 
ne(‘k out and had left I’ibct as the natural buffer 
between India and China. For no matter how 
powerful King Mahendra is in Nepal or how 
brave tlie little Gurkhas are; the Nepale^^e people 
can hardly gain anything out of a military con¬ 
flagration in wdiieh great armies will <lash and 
thousands of planes will zoom over th*^ Himalayas. 
Religiouslv. eulturally, linguistically and racially, 
the Nepalese are the brothers of the Indians. 
Millions of the Nepalese are employed in India. 
Any breach with India will injure Nepal so 
greatly that nothing from China will heal that 



injury. The Indians have been trup friends of the* suffer pain and inconvenience and some may 
Nepalese and India has no expansionist ideas even die while waiting but the investigating offi- 


which may in the future emlntter Indo-Nepalese 
relations. The Chinese are insidious infiltrators. 
Once they are allowed to build a road to Kath¬ 
mandu, thousands and millions of Chinese will 
try to come into Nepal as technieians, traders, 
teachers and skilled workmen. After that it will 
be a matter of time before the Chinese will claim 
that Nepal is China; in the same manner lliat 
Tihcl has become (Tiina, in spite of ail differences 
in race, culture, language or social order. The 
story of the ‘Arab and ihe Camel’ is one that King 
Mahendra should study intensively; if ihe story 
of Tibet has not registered in his mind. The 
recent news of China’s plans for exploding a 
nuclear bomb in Tibet should also interest King 
Mahendra. He will g(*l the lion’s share of the fall 
out from any such explosion in Tibet. Generally 
speaking, the NVpalese are playing a dangerous 
game and they slnujld go cautiously. Our govern¬ 
ment are no doul)t waicbing things clostdy with 
their eyes shut, as lias been their practice since 
Aumisl. 1917. 

A. C. 

Red Tape Vs. Humanity 

In India Ked Tape, that is niles, regulations 
aiul uOii'ial procedure, clashes with humane coji- 
sid<‘rali<iris ev(‘rywhere ami at all times. If there 
IS an accident in the streets of Calcutta, the 
tlead (?') Imdics, if any, may lie in the streets for 
hours before anybody can touch th(*m. Police in¬ 
vestigations must be carried out fir.st and nothing 
must lie moved which may jeopardise the chances 
of the police discovering the truth. In Hihar a 
ear got over-turned by running into a man-size 
pot boll', near Barhi. Petrol started leaking out 
of lh(* tank of the car; hut ihc police prevented 
the people there from putting the car hack on 
its wheels for reasons of “investigation.” The car 
remained upside clown for 24 hours, until an in- 
ve.stigation officer came from Hazarihagh, 50 
miles awa\\ the day after the upset: which had 
happpened due to “natural” causes. Any person 
who has any experience of hospitals run by the 
government will testify to the absurdities of 
procedure that suffering humanity has to endure 
in such places. The human beings concerned in 
any incident have no priority where officials and 
policemen are concerned. Everybody must quietly 


cers or the filh^rs of forms must not be hustled. 
In Ghatsila, recently, after the fianchi Express 
had jumped the rails, the police and the railway 
officials introduced detailed procedure before 
they could extricate any probable victims of the 
accident wdio might have been buried in the 
debris. Removal of the debris hega^j 12 hours 
offer the accidents according to neutral reports; 
while the Biliar police brought out their measur¬ 
ing tapes and noted distances, lengths and 
breadths on yellow ])ai)er, with red pencils and in 
himii of unfathomable meaningfulness. Later on 
the railway people and the police had a rompefi- 
lion in patting one another on the liaek and both 
were satisfied as to the excellence of the ^vork 
they had jointly done. But Jiiany felt that a few 
lives might liavti been saved if llx^y had not be¬ 
haved in this callous and brainless inaniier and 
had proeecMled to removing all pile.d-up dehri.s 
fiist and looked for probable victims umlerneatli. 
This much about human lives and luiman suffer¬ 
ing, In all t)lher fields of life, individual citizens 
of this free eoimtrv have to suffer losses, incon¬ 
veniences and frustration, all along the line, for 
reasons of procedure, rul(‘s, regulations, minis¬ 
terial whims or the personal malice of some offi¬ 
cials against some members of the [)uhlir. Corrup¬ 
tion. nepotism and the other evils r)f an immoral 
sel-iip are also there. The goverrinieiil departments 
of supplies, the customs, the fondgn ex(‘hang<i 
controllers, the passportw'allas and last hut not 
the least the income-tax jieople; are all named by 
the public as special destroyers of national well- 

over long periods in order lo fend their own eap- 
rieious urges. They do come down upon the un¬ 
wary at times wdth a terrifying impact and the 
victims ffuail and suffer. But, generally speaking, 
they seldom o after the anti-social elements whom 
they should control and chastise. Rather, they 
sedect the innocent and the inoffensive members 
of the public lo show off their might. Had India 
been Russia or China and had we been fond 
of “purges” we do not know how many employees 
of the stale would have survived such a purge. 
They say in Bengali that entire villages would be 
depopulated if someone picked tlie dishonest per¬ 
sons in a village and removed ihem. The entire 
administration in India in all branches of 
government will someday require to be re- 



manned, if we desired good government and sen- constituencies. It is no good trying to 
sihie and human conduct in all fields where the political partiesf or to form new ones. They 
stale functions. Yet, we find the congress boost- and they will he evil and anti-social. But some 
jug their “sy.slem” of administration on the evo men should be defeated by concerted public effort, 
of the elections! This is the time when the public 1'hc leaders of the political parlies preferably, 
should reassert their rights and remove some 

loading parlymen from a number of selected A. C. 


NJLRATAN .SIRCAR 

( 1861—1943 1 


Nilratan Sircar was great because he 
l.atl an intensity of outlook which enabled 
!-'ra to know a great deal more aboul any¬ 
thing he touched, than others who worked 
aiul lived with him. As a village boy, he 
always had brighter ideas about playing 
games or escapades; and he was also 
(uncker to learn his lessons and to do his 
sums when it came (o studies. He had a 
I'Pnd of fidiowers who climbed treo.s, 
fought fish, went out on pic-nics with him 
and they alway.s agreed that he was their 
natural leader. Yet, h(> was no bully, nor 
.sell-;-ussertivc in any obnoxious manner. He 
was keenly inlctligenl, ardently capable 
and had that comprehensiveness of vision 
'.\hieh makes great leaders of men. He also 
had the capacity to look deeply into things 
and work out their fundamentals ; so that, 
mentally he was fully and properly 
equipped to be a path-finder in any field 
of thought or scientific exploration. His 
contemporaries, some of whom were still 
living at the time of his death, in May 1943, 
ct.uld clearly remember what he did, what 
he said and how he behaved when he was 
their playmate and leader during the years 
1865-75. “Nilu never failed to produce 
ideas and the ideas never failed to work, 
when we all engaged in harmless escapades 
in our boyhood.” For the boys of those 
days had to diijcover their own recreation 
and to entertain themselves as best as they 
could in a setting of rural simplicity. The 
friends of his youthful days remembered 
him as a strong, cheerful and clever boy, 
who was never mean, malicious or dis- 


liQicst. He and his friends organised 
akheras for physical culture and they did 
all the hard work whenever there were 
social f)ccasions, such as marriages, shradhs, 
pujas or olher ceremonies. 

Some' men achieve greatness by ruth¬ 
less self-assertion. They stamp out all 
tM'>p(.sition. tolerate no competitors and go 
fi'om height to height; leaving behind them 
a trail of broken men who had dared to 
el allengo their progrcs.s. They are acknow¬ 
ledged as rulers, leaders or conquerors in 
ciaven hatred and are remembered with 
signs of relief when they are no longer on 
(arlh. There are others who are great by 
iiaturc and they go on to success and carry 
all their friends and followers with them, to 
share their fortunes. When they climb 
newer heights, they pull others up and help 
them to get along. Nilratan Sircar in his 
boyhood, was a friend of his community of 
boys. When he grew up and achieved 
lemarkable success as a medical practi¬ 
tioner, he helped scores of others to go 
forward and to be successful. As an educa¬ 
tionist, he helped his collaborators to make 
a name or to win fame ; and never tried to 
push himself forward by elbowing his co¬ 
workers out of the way. In the field of 
industry, he . doled out funds freely and 
lavishly without attaching any strings to 
his Aid-Indian-Industry scheme. He asked 
for no security when he gave money and 
he gave money so that his country and his 
nation could be industrially great and 
effective. That is why to-day, after his 
hundredth birthday, all who knew him, 



worked with him or lived with him; 
remember him with love and' true admira¬ 
tion. There is sadness in every heart that 
he is no longer with us. For, his mere 
I)r(>sence was a tonic to all who suffered 
physically, mentally, economically or 
spiriUjally. His smile and his touch cured 
diseases and when he said something, every- 
(nc knew it was God’s truth, for, he had no 
axe to grind, no policy to put through by 
cunning devices and no ulterior motives 
ether than the good of the person or persons 
tf. whom he spoke. His love of humanity 
and his desire to see all men happy, 
healthy, educated, prosperous and free 
fiom unreason, were accepted without 
question by all. 

Greater men than those who are now 
prominent in this world of subterfuges and 
fake.s, testified to the greatness of Sir 
h'iliatuu Sircar. During the years that he 
lived on this earth, he earned the love and 
friendship of many persons of outstanding 
character. Sc.me of them were great forceful 
characters, some were dreamy thinkers who 
conjured up visions and wonderous thoughts 
which wall stimulate the minds of all men 
during the centuries that will follow, and 
quit(» a few were powerful thinkers whose 
minds probed the mysteries of nature and 
tlie unknown past of humanity in the 
manner of the great explorers of the world. 
And all these friends of Nilratan Sircar 
agreed on their estimation of his character. 
He was great because he was good. All of 
them tru.sted him implicitly and their faith 
in his wisdom as a physician verged on the 
laith that mystics felt in Divinity. People 
came to his house to pass a few days in his 
company as well as for treatment from far 
away Ceylon or from Bombay, Madras and 
the extreme ends of India. He was called out 
very often to Patna, Allahabad, Patiala, 
Nepal and other places and, even when he 
w'as quite old and ill, people crowded his 
house or the places he went to for a change, 
such as, Puri, Darjeeling or Giridih ; and 
sought his advice for medical treatment. We 
remember some of those people on account 
of their outstanding character and fame. We 
have forgotten many who were also very 
important people in the true sense of the 
term. Thousands of his patients had belonged 


tc the ranks of the humble the 
w'ho never created a stir in society nor left 
their mark on the records of the nation. 
He treated numerous people free and 
often supplied them with medicine too. 
During epidemics he never denied assist¬ 
ance to any who sought it. In the educa¬ 
tional and the industrial fields too his 
friends, proteges and admirers ^ere many. 
Factory workers, shoe makers, * motor car 
mechanics, masons, carpenters*, weavers 
and fishermen knew him as a friend, a great 
soul and a patron. After his death, many 
wept who were not known to his relations; 
and even to-day folded hands are lifted in 
veneration by quite ordinary folk when the 
name of Nilratan Sircar is taken by any¬ 
one. During the centenary celebrations, the 
people of the tea-gardens area of Jalpaiguri 
and the coal field of West Bengaal made 
praiseworthy donations to the Nilratan 
Sircar Memorial Trust Society generously 
and in fairly large mmrbers. Numerous 
people joined the celebrations in different 
centres, and they all did so wholeheartedly 
and with the idea that they were paying 
homage to a great friend of humanity, who 
deserved if by reason of the services he rend¬ 
ered to mankind. They were also unanimous 
in their opinion that Nilratan Sircar was a 
miracle man in the field of medicine and that 
he was totally sincere, genuine and good. 
Rabindranath Tagore said about him that 
he was so great as a doctor because he was 
so good. Ramananda Chatterjee said after 
the death of Nilratan Sircar that he had all 
the qualities which made men egoistic. 
Knowledge, ability, fame, wealth and social 
position were his, and he had been honoured 
by his fcllowmen and decorated by the State. 
Yet, far from being egoistic or arrogant, he 
was totally humane and a gentleman to the 
core. He never had a harsh word for any¬ 
one. He tried to find excuses for even those 
who had injured him. He never spoke ill of 
any one and did not believe in giving advice 
to younger doctors or others who consulted 
him in a dictatorial manner. “What do you 
think of such and such ?” He would sug¬ 
gest, or “How do you think your patient 
would respond to” this or that ? He never 
let, anyone feel small, though he never 
agreed to go against his ture beliefs in any 



fieW of wofk; M4 manage fufti the opi¬ 
nion of others in favour of his own beliefs 
v’ithout being aggressively didactive. 

Many are the names of well-known 
personalities that have come into the 
writer’s mind as he is composing this tribute 
t(i a great Indian. For almost all his con¬ 
temporary leaders of thought, opinion and 
action were Nilratan Sircar’s friends. When 
Nilratan Sircar had his first serious illness 
m 1940, Mahatma Gandhi came to see him 
and said, “Doctor you must get well soon, 
('!• we shall be quite helpless when we fall 
ill.” And that was also the feeling of all 
flio.so who believed in the unerring wisdom 
and ability of Nilratan Sircar as a physician 
and adviser. Among those, who sought his 
aid and assistance were Maharajas, Maha- 
ranas, Rajas, Officials, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Engineers, Industrialists, Landlords and 
Millionaires on the one hand, and the vast 
niassos of the middle class and working class 
people on the other. In between were tho 
pleat intellectuals, the social workers, the 
artists and the political leaders. Lord Car¬ 
michael, the then Governor of Bengal, held 
Nilratan Sircar in high esteem and so did 
many of the revolutionaries, liberal politi¬ 
cians and those who fought the British non- 
vjolently. He helped students studying 
aliroad even when he could ill afford it and 
many were the occasions when he obtained 
money with difficulty; to help needy 
I'jcrsons seeking his assistance. 

When Nilratan Sircar was young and 
was not yet fully qualified as a medical 
practitioner, he worked as a coach, a private 
tutor, a school master and struggled hard to 
made his way and to help his younger 
brothers too. His elder brother Abinash 
Sircar, was a redoubtable fighter in their 
family’s struggle for existence and stood by 
his talented brother staunchly, as no 
brothers or sons of impecunious families do 
now. The present day principle of ‘Heaven 
I'.elping those who help themselves’ has been 
borrowed from the West. The good old 
Eastern motto had been that ‘Heaven helped 
those who helped others’; and that was the 
guiding principle of the people of India in 
the past. Nilratan Sircar was brought up in 
the tradition of ancient India. Intellectually 
and culturally he was a reformer, a puritan 


and a rotfdhalist. But never diid hej Je'v 
for one moment, hold those who believe^ 
in the old order or had faith in the old,fi 
social system or forms ef worship in co?i- 
tempt. He told all moderners who despised 
the ancient ways of believing and behaving, 
that he could never harbour contumely for' 
those who thought in the traditional man¬ 
ner ; for, he said, “My mother believed in 
all that.” This great love for his mother 
was the basic principle of his life and with¬ 
out it Nilratan Sircar would never have 
been the great doctor that he was ; nor the 
gi eat reformer, the great helper of humanity 
and the great seeker after total national 
well-being. 

The writer was in his early teens when 
he first .saw Nilratan Sircar in Darjeeling. 
He had seen him even before that; but no 
clear recollection of any encomiter would 
come to his mind. In Darjeeling in those 
days Nilratan Sircar went about on horse 
back. Ho was a good rider and his bluish 
grey horse liked him a great deal. Ho went 
about alone and though he went to the hills 
for holiday his practice followed him wher¬ 
ever he went. He went about for miles on 
horse back and occasionally stopped at this 
house or that. And in every house he went 
to he was the friend of all iinnates irrespec¬ 
tive of age or status. Then the first World 
War broke cut and many Indian doctors took 
temporary Commissions in the I.M.S. With 
them went his beloved nephew. Dr. Jyoli- 
prakash, with the full support of his uncle. 
Later on he sent his only son into the Terri¬ 
torial Army. His son-in-law and nephew 
also joined up. Nilratan Sircar liked men 
to be adventurous and fearless and he 
thought that the job-hunting outlook of the 
Bengalis was due to their lack of courage. 
This sort of hanging on to a low fixed income ■ 
slowly reduced a nation to penury ; and, he 
encouraged young men to be bold and to take 
up business, trade and inudstry in order to 
be progressive and prosperous. His son 
later on was sent for technical education to 
Leeds to be successful in commerce and 
industry. Nilratan Sircar’s strongest emotion 
had always been his spirit of independence. 
During his entire career he made strong 
efforts to improve the position of Indians 
vis a vis the British, who tried their best to 



keep Indian’s down in all spheres of life, 
’Ihe whole medical profession was British 
lidden and only British doctors were consi¬ 
dered to be properly qualified. Nilratan 
Sircar and his friend Suresh Prasad Sarba- 
dhikary were the first Indian doctors to 
demand (.'qual fees with their British 
c'(>mpctitors, and soon they earned higher 
fees than the British doctors. Medical edu¬ 
cation too was fully controlled by the I.M.S. 
and the British officials. It was Nilratan 
Sircar who first brought about the foundation 
of a non-official Medical College in Calcutta. 
In this he was greatly helped by some of his 
Indian friends, like Rashbehari Ghosh and by 
Lord Cannichael, the then Governor of 
Bengal. The Carmichael College, now the 
K. G. Kar Medical College, is probably the 
first non-official Medical College in Asia, and 
its principal architect was Doctor Sir 
Nilratan Sircar. The work that Nilratan 
Sircar had done in the field of education and 
industry was also the outcome of his patriotic 
feelings. He wanted Indians to be great in 
knowledge, intellectual and scientific endea- 
\our and in industry. All his activities in 
building up the Calcutta University, the 
Jadavpur Technical College (Jadavpur 
University), the Post-Graduate Science 
C(;llege and the Belgachia Medical College 
(Carmichael Medical College) were trigger¬ 
ed off by his one great emotion, which was 
to see India great and independent. 

In this life of struggle and acute hard¬ 
ship in the midst of great affluence his wife 
Lady Nirmala Sircar was his strongest sup¬ 
porter. Nilratan Sircar used to earn several 
lakhs of rupees annually ; but his expenses 
on his numerous intellectual, educational and 
industrial projects exceeded this large in¬ 
come. His own personal habits were simple 
and required no great expenditure. Lady 
Nirmala, the daughter of a devout missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj, always tried to econo¬ 


mise on personal expenses in order to keep 
things in check. She looked after her child¬ 
ren very well and assisted in the manage¬ 
ment of at least one industry, the National 
Soap Factory, which at one time was well on 
the way to financial success ; but closed down 
alter her death in 1939. She was the cultural 
soul of the Sircar family which was well- 
known in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century for its patronage of* musicians, 
artists, scholar’s and all othens* who were 
then trying to revive the lost glory and 
greatness of India. 61, Harrison Road, which 
was the I’esidonce of the Sircar family upto 
1930, was the meeting place of many out¬ 
standing people in those days. Musicians, 
Artists, Scientists, Scholars, Pundits, 
Maulvls, Politicians, Physicians, Lawyers 
and so forth thronged the halls of this great 
building and many a nationally important 
meeting had been hold there. Along with all 
this cultural - social - educational - medical- 
scientific - economic upsurge within. Lady 
Nirmala had the unique distinction of run¬ 
ning perhaps one of the largest households 
in Calcutta. Friends, relations and occa¬ 
sional visitors always found in 61, Harrison 
Road, a ready welcome and they got unstint¬ 
ed hospitality from the lady of the house. 
She was a person who could be kind, friend¬ 
ly and nice without being effusive. The 
general atmosphere was one of extreme 
rmity and the inspiration for this severe 
cultural sotting was Lady Nirmala Sircar. 
That Nilratan Sircar could devote his life 
to the service of the national with such 
single-minded devotion was very largely 
due to his wife’s selflessness. She found in 
her husband’s ideals a good substitute for 
easy-living and the glitter and pomp of a 
wealthy existence. Nilratan Sircar was 
great in his ideals and he was lucky to have 
found a wife who understood that. 


(Contributed) 


PRINCIPLES OF LEADERSHIP 

By Miss PEARL S. BUCK 


The atomic bomb has already become signi- tical schools as they have, they have had no time 
ficant to us not primarily as a weapon any more to be educated in the true sense, and yet out of 
but as the blast which announced the end of one ignorance they are trying to administer govern- 
age and the arrival of another. On that day in ment, and I am sure with devotion and consecra- 
August, 1945, when we heard that a small silvery «ation, to six hundred million people. A Canadian 


object falling out of the sky had killed a hundred 
thousand people in a matter of seconds, we could 
only think of it as a weapon. Silence fell upon 
the world, the silence of shock and horror. Now, 
a few years later, while shock and horror remain, 
we see more than that. 'We see a future different 
from any past that the human race has ever 
known. Wo are already living in a present diffe¬ 
rent from any that we have ever known. Our 
bodies, encased in the shell of a jet plane, can be 
carried in a matter of hours to and from the re¬ 
motest parts of Earth. Breakfast in New York 
brings us to luncheon in London. New Delhi is 
next door and South Africa just over the horizon. 

We know this, but our comprehension has 
not been able to keep pace. We are actually still 
living in yesterday. Our knowledge is incomplete, 
our perceptions are not swift enough, and our 
emotions are still unready for the world in which 
we physically live. The distances today are not 
geographical, they are cultural and economic. 
Upon the lightning wings of that jet plane we are 
catapulted from one cultural and economic level 
to another, and we find it difficult, if not impos- 
sihle, to adjust quickly enough to know where we 
are. Such distances are emphasized because we 
have no time to prepare for them, geographically. 
The people of the Chinese mainland, for example, 
are centuries behind the peoples of Europe and 
the United States in physical ways. Their govern¬ 
ment is being administered locally today by the 
sons and daughters of the peasants of yesterday, 
who could not read and write. These young 
people, too, have not had time to be educated 
even for the present, not to speak of the future, 
pressing so hard upon us all. Though they may 
have been taught how to read and write in poll- 
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friend of mine, travelling occasionally back and 
forth from mainland China tells me that it in his 
impression that the whole government is adminis¬ 
tered by young people between the ages of 17 and 
22, a thought which I want to remind you is 
horrifying. In western terms, these children who 
are trying to govern are centuries behind. The 
people of Russia I suppose are less behind in 
some ways, and in others more, for in China 
learning was at least revered, and knowledge was 
respected. Ideologies are not so different as are 
the cultural and economic levels of these peoples, 
in comparison to our own. In the rush for modern¬ 
ization in Asia—a perfectly understandable rush, 
democratic processes may fail, for these processes 
are too slow when an ill-organized populace must 
somehow be incorporated into a unified whole, if 
the nation is to progress in science and industry. 
And such progress is essential, for a predomi¬ 
nantly rural people can no longer survive, it 
seems, in our modern world. 

Inevitably, then, leaders appear in our vio¬ 
lent modern world, leaders self-appointed of 
chosen. With the need for leadership, a leader 
always appears, and in his person he epitomizes 
the struggle of his people. He becomes a symbol, 
and by the power of his influence he shapes the 
struggle into revolution, violent or non-violent. 
He could not become a leader, did not the people 
ask for leadership. Yet, conversely, were he not 
a born leader, the need of the people could not 
make him one. A strange powerful instinct works 
between leader and people. I have seen this 
happen again and again in my own life-time, liv¬ 
ing as I did through decades of revolution in 
China, leadership on a local .scale or on a national 
scale. There was a strange relationship, an instinC' 



tivg bhd, bbiween leader and T%d p/aij^e 

need him and they find him and they shape him 
tu their demand. He responds, and in turn shapes 
them to his demand. Once found, the people 
follow their leader blindly us sheep and some¬ 
times to their mutual destruction, as in the case 
of Hitler, and others before him and after him. 
Or they follow, to their success and triumph, as 
in the case of Gandhi of India. What makes the 
Hitler, leading his people to destruction? What 
makes the Gandhi, leading his people to triumph? 
The answer lies in the quality of leadership, and 
the quality of leadership depends upon the quality 
of the leader. The people are not always wise. 
They can and often do choose the wrong leader, 
a man with magnetism, perhaps, but without thft 
principles upon which true leadership depends. It 
is these principles, which I propose to explore 
with you for a little while, this evening. I consi¬ 
der them pertinent to our country at this very 
moment, when obviously our people are waiting 
for leadership in important ways, essential to our 
democracy. Tentative leaders are beginning to 
appear in various areas, you have seen them and 
I have seen them, and it is well for us to consider 
each of them carefully before choosing one to 
lead. Wc must weigh each one against the prin¬ 
ciples of good leadership, for it is quite possible 
for one man again to lead a whole nation to des¬ 
truction or its brink. And what are the principles 
of leadership? I venture to say that, first of all, 
every potential leader is and of necessity must be 
a dreamer, one who dreams of what should be 
and could be, i/— 

A world that could be better, if— 

A life that could be fuller, if— 

A people who could he happier, if— 

Most people do not dream big dreams. They 
hope, they wish, they have fragments of dreams, 
a better house, a big car—or a smart small one 
these days—clothes, food, prestige, business suc- 
ce,s8, travel—'these are all good little dreams that 
have no significance beyond themselves, enough 
perhaps to induce little dreamers to work harder, 
earn more, enjoy their individual lives. All good, 
but these are not the dreams I mean, the big 
dream, the universal dream of mankind for man¬ 
kind. The person who can envision the big dream 
must have, the conceptual mind, the synthesizing 
-mind, the creatively thinking mind. Essentially, 
of course, this is the mind of the artist, living in 



order, for understanding, for universal hap^i 
ness. Essentially, this mind expresses the very 
nature of the artist, the capacity to feel, the 
energy to pursue the vision. Instinctively the 
people, in search of a leader, are drawn to one 
who is superior to them they think, one who sees 
beyond what they can see, one who is willing to 
work for the dream and so for them. He is, above 
all, able to express the dream in tergis which they 
can understand, a dream of enofigh to eat, a 
steady job, freedom from oppression, freedom to 
think, to speak, to write—^just to be free. He puts 
into words what people want and in terms simple 
enough so that they can grasp it and they come to 
believe that he knows how to make the dream 
come true. He promises, and they follow. 

This capacity for dreaming is an essential 
part of the leader’s nature, it is imagination, it 
becomes a longing,which grows acute in him when 
he sees the needs of those who surround him and 
their dependence upon him, their hope in him. He 
is under obligation to them to prove himself. He 
is compelled by his belief in himself and in his 
dream, and in the power of his own promises. He be¬ 
lieves that he can make the dream come true. He 
is now the chosen one. 

Will he fulfill the promise and deserve the 
faith? Let us see; let us proceed. 

The next principle I think is that of genius, 
abetted by talent. It is very easy to dream. In 
one way or another as I have said each of us 
has his dream. Whether we can fulfill the dream, 
the extent to which we can fulfill them, deter¬ 
mines the quality of leadership. I do not hesitate 
to attach the word genius to this quality. The 
flair, the vision, the conceptual thought, all are 
part of genius. You will notice that I also attach 
the word talent. Genius and talent are two diffe¬ 
rent attributes. Genius is the quality, the prin¬ 
ciple; talent is the ability to express the genius 
and to make the application. I think in this re¬ 
gard particularly of Sun Yat Sen of China whose 
life-time was partly my life-time. There is a man 
who .certainly was a dreamer and certainly had 
the quality of a genius in a strange sort of way but 
had no talent whatever so that he had no means, 
no technique, to make the dreams come true. He 
bad no ability to work out in practical terms his 
own hopes. I might say then that genius is art 
and talent is craft. The difference between art 
and craft, and the relationship between art and 



craft is the difference, the relationship, between that vision, the end to which all else wa< thi^? 
genius and talent. The potential leader may have means. 

genius, but unless he has the talent for its prac- Genius and talent, in the simplest terms that' 
lical expression, he will fail as a leader, and when I have tried to express them—and this brings me 
he fails tbe people, those whom he had led will to the next principle, integrity. There is a diffe- 
lither follow other leadership or they become rence you know between honesty and integrity. 
[]uite ruthless toward the leader who failed. They People can be quite honest but not have integrity, 
will not only reject him, they will put him to Honesty is being honest, and telling the truth 
leath because they cannot forgive him. He has to the best of your ability, being fair and so on, 
l>etrayed them, not by intention, but by lack of but integrity is being honest when no one can 
lalent. He has been able to conceive, but not to know about it. Integrity is honesty carried 
•rganize. He has promised but he has not pro- through the fibres of the being and the whole 
luced. One has only to study the history of re- m,ind, into thought as well as into action so that 
elutions in this world to understand the neces- the person is complete in honesty. That kind of 
iity of talent in leadership as well as genius, integrity I put above all else as an essential of 
larely if ever has the first revolutionary leader leadership. There are, as you know, good and 
emained free and alive, (hhers of little genius honest persons of the utmost integrity who never- 
IIIt more talent take over. theless cannot be leaders because they have not 

the qualitie.s of conceptual thought, which I call 
Mahatma Gandhi of India, in contrast, 1 vision, and who possess no genius and lalent. 
hink, to Sun Yat Sen, had the same genius but But genius and talent without integrity are not 
le had also a remarkable lalent for its practical enough. Integrity is the soul of leadership, 
pplication. He was a politician and social crafts- I cannot, however, put one quality above 
nan as well as a genius. His dreams were solid, another in this matter of the principles of leader- 
nchored firmly to the needs of his people.^ His ship. They are equally important. Without each 
oncepts were not only of an lltopia, but also of the whole cannot be achieved and all must be 
low to achieve it. He knew his people. He knew found in the same person before Ave have the 
that they were able to understand and what they potential leadership which we need. 

I ere able to do, and he led them only as fast as What is integrity again? It is loyalty in 
liey could go—but as fast—and in ways that triplicate—loyalty to the dream, loyalty to one’s 
liey understood. How much laughter there was best self and the best one knows, and loy^alty to 

II high places when he talked of salt and of the the people one serves. A clear and simple exam- 

|.>inning wheel and of non-violence! But these pie of integrity might be Gandhi’s visit to Eng- 

ere the ideas which his people, the simplest of land at the height of his career, before his sue- 
hem, could grasp. Salt was a daily need, the cess was assured. He was already successful in 
pinning wheel gave them a symbolic freedom his own country but whether his loaderhip would 
tom the machines of empire, and non-violence be recognized abroad was as vet unknown. You 
as part of their ancient religion. Gandhi would will remember that notable visit, how he arrived 
ave failed completely had he not used such in London wearing his costume of homespun 

leans. The people understood what to do when cotton, and although the weather was grey and 

c told them, and, therefore, they could take their chill, his only wrap w'as bis handwoven woollen 
art ir bringing the dream to reality. Through shawl. He fed on goat’s milk, and he slept on a 
"lion suited to their understanding they were mat. Among the dignified and amjdy-dressed 
file to see the dream more clearly. The dream it- Englishmen he seemed an odd figure and there 
•If would have faded had Gandhi been less was much laughter and many cartoons blossomed 
'iiled as a cragsman in his leadership. Had he on the pages of magazines and newspapers. But 
liked only of the dream without telling people Gandhi was unmoved by lausrhter and criticism, 
hat to do about it, he would have failed as He knew what he was doinc. I do not doubt that 
leir leader. He did not fail. He never failed bis he had thought out carefully every step of his 
'ople, for what he asked of them he first did way, how he would dress, how he would behave, 
hnself. He practiced what he told them to prac- His talent was at work. Of course, he could have 

And all the time he maintained the dream, worn English formal dress with the best of them, 
p knew what he was working for. He never lost but had he done so, his people would have 



doubted him. They would have feared that he 
was yielding to the British in some secret way 
of which perhaps he might scarcely be aware. He 
had to identify himself with those whom he 
served. He would eat no better food, wear no 
better or different garments from those he and 
his followers had worn in India. He dramatized 
millions of Indian peasants in his own small 
rather insignificant person but he did this not 
only for the sake of drama. Drama alone would 
not have served. But I am sure that had he gone 
to England dressed otherwise we would not have 
seen the India that he wanted us to see. He did 
it first I believe for integrity’s sake. This is I, 
he said in effect, and in this man whom you 
behold, you see millions of other men, my people, 
of whom I am only one. When the people of 
India studied his photograph in their newspaper 
they did not laugh or make fun. You may be 
sure their devotion swelled to greater heights 
than even before. This man was their man, he 
had given himself to them. He did not betray 
them wdien ho went to rich foreign countrie«i. He 
walked the handsome streets of London looking 
exactly as he did on the dusty roads of Indian 
countryside. They recognized him as theirs, 
though he was thousands of miles away. He was 
always the same. They trusted him. 

“Truth,” Gandhi once said, “is not merely 
a matter of words. It is really a matter of living 
the truth.” 

This trust did not come about in an hour or 
a year. It took years of relentle.ss integrity be¬ 
fore Gandhi was trusted completely by his own 
people and finally by the world. He won this 
trust not only by his complete honesty in thought 
and action, but also by a unique frankness. He 
bared his private life to his people. He described 
his own struggles with temptation. He told of his 
own failures, and how when he failed he began 
all over again, refusing to be discouraged. He 
was weak as other men are weak and he fought 
his weakness. His frankness at times was 
embarrassing. Some called it exhibitionism, but 
it was not. He was stripping himself naked, so 
that his people could see him as he was, and 
seeing him, recognize themselves. And because 
he had conquered himself, he gave them hope 
for themselves. 

For Gandhi, this integrity meant a self¬ 
revelation where there could he nothing secret 
or hidden in his life and thought. All that he 


did was open and before the eyes of others. 
Even the simple rites of eating and sleeping, the 
habits of work and communication, were there 
for all to see. Everybody knew everything about 
him except, perhaps, in his weekly days of 
silence, when for one day he shut himself away 
into himself to commune again with his own 
dream and rencjw his own vision. On that day 
he wanted to hear no human voice, noS even his 
own. For the rest, he belonged to Ac people 
and they belonged to him. 

There were limes, of course, wlien this 
complete identification, the result of complete 
integrity, became somewhat irritating. Gandhi 
could be so identified with people especially those 
closest to him that he took part in llieir most 
private affairs and gave advice where it was not 
always wanted or—let us say—appreciated. His 
people had to become accustomed to his directions 
—or advice—in personal mailers of marriage, or 
health, habits, or politics, or anything. Bui I think 
they forgave him everything because it was love 
and interest that prompted this lu^lp. N^othin. was 
sacred to Gandhi—or rather, everything was 
sacred, and. therefore, open to his inspection and 
participation. When his advice was not followed, 
or when he was opposed he had the annoying 
habit of immediately punishing himself instead 
of the other person. There is, of course, no more 
subtle revenge than the direction of Jesus when 
he advised his followers to turn the other cheek 
when struck, a concept, by the way, to he found 
in Hindu .scripture, in a poem which says “To 
give a drink of water in return for a drink of 
water is nothing. To do something one must 
return good for evil.” 

Any act more disconcerting to the enemy 
could scarcely be devised than the turning of the 
cheek. Just what does one do when the other 
cheek is offered ? The most callous conscience 
must be pricked or at least confused, or even 
angered by such retort. Come on, the saint says 
gently, hit me again if you are wicked enough. 
To hit again is to acknowledge the wickedness 
and extend it to proof beyond dispute. Also— 
wliat is the use of hitting someone ^who asks to 
be hit ? Gandhi applied the technique by going 
on a hunger-strike and' such was his will power 
that time and again he continued almost until 
death. Perhaps he was so completely one with 
his people that he knew nothing could terrify 
them more than the loss of him, their leader, and, 


always the recalcitrant one, in triumph he sipped 
his fruit juice and returned to life. There was 
a great deal of humor in Gandhi and at times 
a childdike mischief, which his people perfectly 
understood and enjoyed. It was Sarojini Naidu, 
1 believe, that woman of wit and intelligence, 
who loved Gandhi with utter devotion, who said 
one day sometliing to the effect that it cost the 
people a great deal to maintain Gandhi in his 
simple poverty. This, I was told, was her 
comment upon a visit by Gandhi to one of his 
millionaire friends—and he was not proud for 
he made friends among millionaires as well as 
among untouchables—^when he insi.sted upon 
having the furniture and carpets and decorations 
removed from a handsom room in the mansion 
and caused a great deal of trouble so that he 
('ould live in his usual poverty and simplicity. 

Wliatever the humor and the drama of his 
life and that is a part of a good leader which 
h(‘ frankly enjoyed, the people enjoyed it, too. 
riiey laughed at him, they revered him, they 
trusted him. And in return lu‘ never aske<l them 
to do what he knew they could not do. if they 
were inspired—and he could inspire them. He 
never asked them to do anything ignoble or dis¬ 
honest or unworthy of the high cause for which 
he gave his life. And, I repeat, whatever he asked 
them to do he did first. Wlien he bade them 
give up untouchabilily he adopted as bis own 
daughter a girl belonging to the untouchables. 
When he gave the name of Harijan, or “God’s 
Own.” to the Unlourhables, he led his people 
gently toward the green pastures and the still 
waters of non-segregation. He did not force them 
hevond their power to perform, but he led them. 
This is integrity. This is loyalty to the vision. 
This is loyalty to the highest self. This is 
loyalty to the highest in people. His own integrity 
roused in response the integrity of those whom 
he led. And I assure voii this never fails. 

Mahatma Gandhi then was a leader who 
succeeded in bringing about bis dream. He ful¬ 
filled his vision. Genius and talent combined in 
him and when he died his revolution was not 
taken over by lesser men. And there is a very 
important lesson to b§ learned from that. It is 
when the leader fails that lesser men take over, 
hut if the leader does not fail, the revolution is 
not lost. Instead, men like Prime Minister 


N'ehru, who were his followers, to6k up 
challenge of his leadership. Theirs has been n 
different leadership in method, perhaps, and 
even in talent, but the genius has been the same. 
They have not departed personally from the 
principles that Gandhi established. India, there¬ 
fore, has not suffered the waste and loss that 
most countries suffer after revolution. Her pro¬ 
gress has been steady. And the greatest tribute of , 
all, perhaps, to the succe.ss of that leadership is the 
fact that the British themselves have acknow¬ 
ledged its quality and now all over the world 
people are beginning to understand the quality 
of the leadership that has followed Mahatma 
Gandhi. Gandhi would not allow in himself the 
luxury of personal enmities. He rebelled stead¬ 
fastly, of course, against colonialism and lived 
and died for the freedom of bis people. Yet he 
was warmly friendly toward the individuals who 
administered that which he wished to put away. 
Lord and Lady Mounlbatten were his personal 
friends and admirers and the dignity and mutual 
re.qieet which attended lh(‘ granting of indepen¬ 
dence to India was unique in human history. We 
must attribute this primarily to the noble leader- 
.ship of Mahatma Gandhi and the manner in 
which he conducted the long struggle. 

And I remind you of that and I remind my¬ 
self of that, especially at this moment when 
leadership is developing among the Negroes of 
the South and in this whole country in fact and 
leadership for many of us who are not Negroes. 

I think we should rerrlember that dignity and 
mutual respect with which Britain yielded India. I 
would like to have the white people of tht? South 
he reminded of this way of yielding which 
brought honor to England and to all English¬ 
men. Englishwomen, all Britain. The manner in 
w'hich they yiehhxl won respect and trust. I 
wish in this city that some of those who have not 
yet understood how to yield with honor would 
remember this great lesson in history. Let us 
remember it. Perhaps there will be ways in which 
we can bring it to their attention, 

1 pause here for a moment. Among these 
basic principles of leadership which I have tried 
to describe to you, I considered adding one more, 
that of fearlessness. Then I decided against it. 
For fearlessness is the inevitable fruit of the capa¬ 
city for the dream, accompanied by genius and 
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practical talent, infused and empowered by inte- 
{'lity. Such a person by consequent nature is in¬ 
evitably fearless. Certainly Gandhi was fearless of 
jail, of ridicule, <(f poverty, of death itself. 

It was strangely fitting that Gandhi should 
liave. (lied suddenly one day at the hand of one 
of his own people. I am sure we often think of 
the great drama of that death. It usually happens 
that a man of such stature approaches heights 
intolerable to certain lost souls. Christ always 
had his Judas. The dualism of our universe 
manifests itself in many ways. Gandhi died while 
he was triumphant in leadership. He did not 
sicken and weaken as le.sser men might do. He 
simply was sent ort his way to what beyond we 
do not know. How can one imagine immortality ? 
When 1 think of the word, immortality, 1 am 
reminded of the simple explanation I once heard 
an American mother give to her child. We 
cannot know what happens to people after they 
die, she told the child, because we aren’t breath¬ 
ing the same air any more. See that dragon fly 


yonder, on the lake’s edge? Once it was a water 
creature, living under water. Then one "day it 
felt the necessity of going to the surface of the 
water. It didn’t know why it had to go, but just 
seemed time to do it. So up it went and, there 
on the surface, suddenly it found itself changed. 
It had wings, and it could fly. And it did fly. 
But it was never able to return again uijder the 
water or find the other creatures there, \^o had 
not wings yet, and who had to live under the 
water. And those creatures, I suppose, said to 
one another, in their way, I wonder where he 
went, and why we don’t sec him any more.... 
They think he is lost, the mother said to the 
cliiW. but he isn’t. He’s flying on wings in 
another world. 

So, perhaps, we may say of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in niracmbrance. He is flying on wings 
somewhere in another world. 

Second Annual Gandhi Memorial Lecture, 
April 23, 19f>0. 




















TAGORE’S IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD 

By USHA BISWAS, M.A., B.T. 

As “the old order changeth, yielding place to be oblivious of their womanliness even^ 
new,” so our old ideas and ideals, too, give and were inclined to believe that their) 
place to new ones. It is quite interesting difference from men was only negligible 
to note how Tagore’s ideals of womanhood, and unimportant. Tagore regarded this 
though not very new, are prefectly in keep- sort of mentality on the part of the Western' 
ing with those of the modern times. Like women as unnatural and unhealthy. Accord- 
all great men of the world he thought ahead ing to him, woman should never lose “touch 
of his time, and with the unerring insight with their own true world,” and, as “the: 


of a true seer and a prophet, was able to 
hit upon the right conception of woman¬ 
hood for the future world to acclaim. He 
seems to have had almost a prophetic 
vision of the things that will take shape in 
the years to come. His ideals do not smack 
of rank sentimentality or outworn conven¬ 
tionalism. Those are characterized by the 
originality of thinking, coupled with the 
sanity of judgment and breadth of vision. 
So his observations and utterances do not 
consist in abstractions or the mere effusions 
of a poet and a visionary, utterly divorced 
from truth or reality, but sound strangely 
prophetic. The trend of the modern civili¬ 
zation will perhaps testify to the truth of 
his statement that “woman cannot be 
pushed back for good into the mere region 
of the decorative by man’s aggressiveness 
of power.” Only a few decades back, our 
civilization which had been pre-eminently 
inasculine in nature, tended to thrust women 
into the background as non-essentials. This 
brought about a natural reaction on the part 
of women, specially those of the West, who 
clamoured for equal rights and status 
with their male counterparts. Their sisters, 
more or less all the world over, followed 
suit. This restlessness of spirit noticed in 
the Western women was, in the opinion of 
Tagore, rather abnormal, and was indicative 
of their constant hankering after some¬ 
thing sensational and out of the ordinary. 
They seemed to have been thoroughly dis¬ 
satisfied with their everyday hum-drum 
existence, and courted “a spurious origina¬ 
lity,” that would mark them off from, the 
common run of women. They appeared to 


mothers of the race,” they should “have a 
real interest in the things that are around 
them, that are the common things of life.” 
He is of the opinion that under no circums¬ 
tances can women afford to lose “the bloom 
of their womanhood,” which constitutes 
“their real power to sustain the human 
race.” 

The fact that the biological as well as 
the psychological functions of men and 
women are quite different can hardly be 
ruled out, although the ultra modern 
woman is apt to think that psychologically 
she is not much different from men. “If 
the human world,” observes Tagore, “in 
its mentality becomes exclusively male, 
then before long it will be reduced to utter 
inanity. For life finds its truth and beauty, 
not in any exaggeration of sameness, but in 
harmony.” An almost similar idea finds 
beautiful expression in the famous lines 
of Tennyson— 

— “Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as 

the man. 

Sweet Love were slain: his dearest 
bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference.” 

If woman’s nature were exactly like 
that of man, it would have given “rise to a 
monotonous superfluity,” detrimental to the 
harmony of life. So Tagore says that Eve, 
the first woman, had “the instinctive 
wisdom to realise that it was her mission 
to help her mate in creating a paradise of 
their own on earth, whose ideal she was 
to supply with her life, whose materials 
were to be produced and gathered by her 



comrade.” Had women been psychologi¬ 
cally identical with men, swe6t happiness of 
the home would have been destroyed. So 
there ought to be a bond of comradeship 
and equal partnership between man and 
woman in building up their home and 
society. It is for women to supply the 
deficiencies or inadequacies of men. Love 
is the tie that binds her to her home and 
children. But man “has the liberty to give 
her the security of home,” being the bread¬ 
winner and mainstay of the family. Hence 
arose the inequalities in the social relation¬ 
ship between man and woman, which have 
been fostered, so far, by circumstances. 
Again, women are handicapped by some 
biological and psychological obligations and 
responsibilities, from which men are alto¬ 
gether free. This inequality of freedom, 
too, has served to affect their mutual 
relationships, as also to upset the balance 
of power between the members of the two 
sexes. Tagore opines that “all relation¬ 
ships tainted with repression of freedom 
must become sources of degeneracy to the 
strong who imposes such repression.” This 
naturally led men to domineer and lord 
over women, who were relegated to a sub¬ 
ordinate or a less important position in the 
home or society. “Many of the laws and 
social regulations,” observes Tagore, “guid¬ 
ing the relationships of man and woman 
are relics of a barbaric age, when the brutal 
pride of an exclusive possession had its 
dominance in human relations, such as those 
of parents and children, husbands and 

wives.The vulgarity of it still persists 

in the social bond between the sexes be¬ 
cause of the economic helplessness of 
wohian. Nothing makes us so stupidly 
mean as the sense of superiority which the 
power of the purse confers upon us.” The 
economic dependence of woman upon man 
has much to do with the unequal relation¬ 
ship between the members of the two 
sexes. But for ages together women have 
meekly submitted to this sort of subjection, 
and have wanted to “turn their disabilities 
into attractions.” From the very beginning 
of society, they have tried their best to 
prove themselves to be “artists,” instead of 
“artisans,” in building up their homes and 
society. Attempts have been made by them 


to add grace and beauty to the ServifcW 
rendered by them, with little touches of 
love and sympathy, so as to elevate their 
“domain of slavery” to the “realm of grace.’ 
So they spared no pains to make themselves 
as well as their homes attractive to men— 
to captivate the minds of the latter by exer¬ 
cising their personal charms over them, as 
also by ministering to their physical com¬ 
forts. • 

In India, efforts have b^n made 
throughout the ages to sanctify the ideals 
of womanhood by religious customs and 
traditions, and to uphold the chastity of 
women above everything else. Marriage 
being a sacrament not to be violated under 
any circumstances, whatsoever, the Hindu 
women of our country naturally looked 
upon their married life as a sacred vow to 
be fulfilled. Although Indian women, like 
other women of the world, had their share 
of sufferings and sacrifices, they cherished 
the eternal ideals of love and chastity, 
enshrined in the epics of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata; Sita and Savitri, the noble 
women of the epic age serving as their 
models to copy. They were deeply aware 
of “the spiritual character of their life’s 
work,” and were keenly alive to the dignity 
of their position in their families as wives 
and mothers. They regarded their life as a 
religious responsibility to be discharged. 
So they thought that all their activities 
should aim at “establishing and maintain¬ 
ing human relationship,” that called for the 
highest moral qualities. They were, there¬ 
fore, immune, for a pretty long time, from 
“the reactions and rebellions” of their 
Western sisters, who were intolerant of the 
distnetion between their lives and that of 
men. This sort of discontent points all the 
more to the fact that there must be some¬ 
thing wrong somewhere. The Western 
women, who turned out to be staunch 
champions and supporters of the Women's 
Rights movement, perhaps felt ashamed of 
their womanliness even, being carried away 
as they were by their zeal and enthusiasm 
to fight out their rights. They were 
inclined to disregard the claims of their 
homes and the domestic world also. 

Tagore says that “the domestic world 
has been the gift of God to woman,” and 




that; as such, it should not be discarded by 
her. “Wherever there is something which 
is concretely personal and human, there is 
woman’? world. The domestic world is the 
world where every individual finds his 
worth as an individual, therefore, his value 
is not *the market value, but the value of 
love; that is to say, the value that God in 
His infinite mercy has set upon all His 
creatures.” So woman can hardly shut her¬ 
self out of this world of love and human 
relationships. But it does not necessarily 
mean that “domestic life is the only life 
for a woman,” and that the home is the 
only sphere of her activity. Now that the 
outside world has got a much larger claim 
on her time and attention, her respon- 
.sibililies are mounting from day to day. 
Today an educated woman can hardly keep 
herself confined entirely within the precincts 
of the home. A far bigger field of work 
outside the domestic sphere of life is await¬ 
ing her. She can radiate her love and 
sympathy beyond the boundaries of her 
home, whenever necessary. So the entire 
“human world” is hers. Woman has been 
endowed by nature yi^ith some passive 
qualities like chastity, modesty, devotion 
and power of self sacrifice, which make for 
the stability of home life. Her function is, 
therefore, “the passive function of the soil, 
which not only helps the tree to grow but 
keeps its growth within limits.” It is these 
passive qualities of her nature that are 
essential for “the healing, nourishing, and 
storing of life,” and help to tame the wild 
elements in man’s nature so as to bind him 
to his home and family. Thus she has 
proved an abiding source of “inspiration 
to man, guiding, most often unconsciously, 
his restless energy into an immense variety 
of creations in literature, art, music, and 
religion.” Our civilization has the need of 
this passive and creative element too, so 
that the harmony of its growth may be 
maintained. So, in India, woman has been 
regarded as the symbol of Sakti, the creative 
power. 

In our country there have also been 
attempts to glorify and deify true woman¬ 
liness, which has been considered to be 
tantamount to saintliness. Woman has thus 
been extolled and worshipped as a Devi, an 


incarnation of Woman the Divine. To tiii; 
Indian mind, quite familiar with the idea 
of the Godhead “in the eternal feminine 
aspect,” the divinity ascribed to woman is 
not simply a metaphor. On the other hand 
the bewitching powers of women, as 
seducers of men, luring them away from 
the path of piety and devotion have also 
been decried. The members of the fair sex 
have thus been shunned, as they have been 
considered to be so many hindrances and 
obstacles in the way of one’s achieving 
spiritual aspirations or perfection. But 
Tagore has always tried to judge a woman’s 
worth in terms of her human values, and 
to lay stress on her humanity, more than 
on anything else. His conception of the ideal 
relationship between man and woman has 
been summed up in the famous lines of 
“Chitrangada,” which can be translated as 
follows: !‘I am Chitrangada—neither a 

goddess nor an ordinary woman. I am 
neither to be extolled and worshipped as a 
goddess, nor am I to be thrust into the 
background as an insignificant perso^ If 
you allow me to be by your side in times 
of stress and strain in the perilous path of 
life, and let me share your cares and 
anxieties, if you permit me to be your 
helpmate in fulfiling the arduous task of 
your life and to be your comrade in weal 
and woe, it is then and then only that you 
v/ill be able to form a right estimate of my 
true self.” These words of Chitrangada, the 
wife of Arjun, seem to be echoing the very 
sentiments of the modern woman claiming 
her right of comradeship and equal partner¬ 
ship with man. In our country there is a 
general tendency among the women to 
merge their identity completely in their 
wifehood or in the part they are destined 
to play in their actual life. In many of 
Tagore’s poems, short stories, and novels, 
the human aspect of woman’s life has been- 
brought to the fore. Probably it wiU not 
be quite out of place to cite a few instances 
in this connection, by way of corroboration 
of my statement. In “Niskriti,” a poem of 
Tagore, Manjulika, a child widow, was 
made to observe all the strict austerities 
of widowhbod as enjoined by social customs 
and conventions. At the same time she 
had to play the part of a devoted daughter 



to her father, a widower, who^ however, got 
remarried almost shortly after the death 
of her dear mother. As soon as she heard 
of the remarriage of her father, Manjulika 
ran away with Pulin, a childhood friend of 
hers, who was very keen on marrying her. 
This enraged her father very much, who 
happened to be a very orthodox Hindu as 
well as a groat stickler for the old customs 
and conventions of society. In a fit of 
temper the father cursed his widowed 
daughter, and strongly condemned her 
action. In “Strir Patra,” a short story, 
Tagore has shown how the husband and his 
family absorbs all the time and energy of 
a married woman, so much so that she 
has to forget altogether that she has got a 
separate entity of her own, other than that 
of being the wife of her husband. The idea 
underlying “Mukti,” another poem of his, 
is that a housewife, who has been simply 
reduced to the position of a mere domestic 
drudge, so to say, being tied to the wheel 
of her daily round of household duties, 
experiences a thrill of exquisite joy, when 
she discovers herself, for the first time, as 
a free being—a woman entitled to enjoy 
the beauty of her surroundings. In “Joga- 
jog,” his famous novel, Kumu’s (Kumu- 
dini’s) mind revolted at the very idea of 
her individuality being totally overshad¬ 
owed by that of her domineering husband, 
Madhusudan. More often than not, the 
women of our country are denied the right 
of self-determination. In matrimonial 
matters they are seldom allowed to pick 
and choose or to carve out their own path 
of life A few lines of Tagore’s famous 
poem entitled “Sabala” may be translated 
thus—‘Why don’t you, O Providence, let 
woman have the right to conquer her own 
destiny ? Why shall I keep awake by the 
roadside, awaiting the chance fulfilment of 
my desire, utterly exhausted and my 
patience taxed to its utmost limits—look¬ 
ing listlessly ? Why shan’t I choose my 
own path of life, leading to its fulfilment’ ? 

In the opinion of Tagore, the principles 
of natural selection and adaptation to 


environment are equally applicable to the 
animal world as well as to the human 
world. In the latter world, in pre-historic 
times some of the species, such as the great 
monsters like the Mammoths and Dinosaurs, 
have died out and have become extinct 
altogether, having been replaced by weaker 
creatures of less dimensions, who took up 
much smaller space for their bodies to move 
about. The poet concludes by aiiialogy that 
“in the future civilization, also, the women, 
the feebler creatures—feebler at least in 
their outer aspects—who are less muscular, 
and who have been behind-hand, always 
left under the shadow of those huge 
creatures, the men,—they will have their 
place, and those bigger creatures will have 
to give way.’’ History will bear out the 
correctness of his prediction that women 
cannot remain for ever under the tutelage 
of men. They are now seeking to achieve 
their own economic independence by taking 
up outside jobs, as also by encroaching 
upon men’s other fields of activities. 
“Women’s home may have been shattered,’’ 
but her womanliness must not be killed 
by any means. “She must restore the lost 
social balance by putting the full weight 
of the woman into the creation of the 
human world.” She must contribute her 
share to the new human civilization that 
i.s yet to emerge out of the wreckage of 
the old. Strangely enough, Tagore anti¬ 
cipated that “the next civilization, it is 
hoped, will be based not merely upon 
economical and political competition and 
exploitation, but upon world-wide social 
co-operation; upon spiritual ideals of 
reciprocity, and not upon economic ideals of 
efficiency. And then women will have 
their true place.” Today the world seems 
to be drifting towards this 'state of things. 
Co-operation and not competition seems 
to be the key-note of the future international 
relationship. At the present moment such 
is the case with the relationship between 
man and woman too. Today women are 
working, shoulder to shoulder, with men 
in the present struggle for existence. 
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Rfcknt cvenis in India have shown that there are 
many fissiparous tendencies at work in our 
nalional jife wlii(di must he checked, diverted to 
.socially u'^^eful channels or suhlimaled in the 
inleic'st of national intc{ 2 ;ration. Theses disruptive 
fotces have always worked to the* detriiricait of 
our national unily in the j)ast and have; kept us 
separate though they were less evident helore in- 
(l('|)< ridencc la'cause they had not broken out into 
evplo.sivc! acts of violence in the ff)rni of )anj»:u-’ 
j^e riots, as they are doin» now owinjj; to the 
presence of certain factors in the Indian scene. 

Linguism or an aggressive form of languagc- 
juaicmess or what may he* called ‘dinguistici 
nalionali.sm lias laisi^d ils ugly head in cintain 
linguistic stales, whicli are about to undertake 
IcgislalioM with a view to declaring the regional 
language, spokcui ol Iiy the inajoiily. as the 
jn**<lium of adminislration. without giving due 
consideration to minorily claims. I bis aggressive 
bom of language-auareiH’ss wiiicli India has been 
e>j)erieneing today, is a b\-]»roducl of our struggle 
1 ( 0 * Irccdom during the British ride. The leaders 
of the freedom movement demanded the reorgani¬ 
sation of provinces, created by the British for 
administrative convenience only, on the basis of 
linguistic homogeneity. This was aliout this lime 
Ihesident Woodrow Wilson’s doctrines of self- 
d( termination for reorganisation of States in 
Tiirope after the First World War gave birth to 
*oc\\ national and linguKtic slaters (such as Fin- 
Yugoslavia, Czecho'^lov^akia, (*te.). 
out of the ashes of PoK-national State's. Just as in 
I'.uropc the si'ntirnenl of nationalism ac*(]iiired a 
n('vv meaning as it bc'caine coeval witli the dc'sirc 
for scdf-goveniment in inde|)end(mt nation- 
states, so in India also tlie (iongrc'ss Party began 
to press the British for regrouping of provinces 
on a linguistic basis. The idea was that, if Slates 
oould be thus regrouped, people speaking one 
language could get the opportunity of perfecting 
ils own system of law. civilisation and culture so 
as to be able to contribute its best to enrich the 
total stock of Indian cultural heritage. Imbued 
'vith this idea of nationalism, the jieople of Bengal 
stoutly rc'sisted the partition of Bengal (a single 
linguistic area) during Lord Curzon's regime. 
Its advocates contended that if individual liberty 
was conceded in a democratic set-up for the fullest 


development of all that was good in the indivi 
dual, surely there was no reason why the liberty 
f the nation to self-expression, self-determina¬ 
tion and self-developnienl, should not be consi¬ 
dered as its inhcient riixht. 

After indepcudencc Andhra was the first 
Slat(‘ to be reorganised on language basis only 
alter the death of Shri Ramulu, who faced death 
on this issue to force the hands of the govern¬ 
ment. The formation of 14 newly-formed states 
and () centrally administer(*<l ones on 1st Novem- 
l)cr. P>.%, on the basis of the recorumendalions of 
S. R. Commission was liailt'd as an event of great 
natiojial imporlanc(% which the Preshlcnt des- 
ciibcd as tin' natural outcome of the process of 
integralion and consolidation. But in actual effect 
this slej) only ‘‘tended to blur, if not obliterate, 
the fec'ling ol national unit) by the emphasis it 
placed on local dilturc, language and bislury*'’. It 
sirenglhened ihe liarric'/s between the States. For 
the first lime in the history of India it sought to 
convert cultural frontiers into jiolilical frontiers, 
riie regional universities also made the regional 
languages media of higher education in place of 
Englisli, thereby developing regional exclusive¬ 
ness and inter-state unintelligibility. 

It is also meant less social and spatial mobi¬ 
lity among all sections of society throughout the 
slates, and tended to exalt the legional idea at 
the expense of nalional unity. Tluis rank and un- 
abaslnd scjiaralism, based on regional languages, 
complicated bv the economic i^sue of domination 
o( the slate language group over minor oiu'S and 
)nsc(|uerilial social disparities between them now 
began lo express itself in a violent form of group 
prejudi(‘es and conflicts in Assam riots, resistance 
to llindi in Southern Stahls. West Bengal, Assam 
and Orissa, irrational [irejudices against Urdu (a 
purely Indian language with a highly devrdoped 
literature) in U.P.. Bihar, etc., jircjudice against 
Bengali in Bihar, Orissa, etc. All these outbursts 
of irrational prejudices go to prove that we have 
yet to learn tiie values of rationality, tolerance, 
fair play. etc., essential to maintain a cohesive 
society. 

It is a fact that India has never been a 
united nation in the long coursr? of her chequered 
history in spite of whatever some of the finest 
minds of her people may maintain that behind 



the diversities of race^ language^ classes, castes, 
religions, different degrees of cultural develop¬ 
ment, customs, food-habits and institutions in 
different parts of the country, there has always 
been a sense of fundanvjntal unity in diversity 
which has given us a general feeling of Indian- 
ness transcending all these apparent differences 
and distinctions. Marshal Stalin has pointed out 
that, of the five essential requirements that con¬ 
stitute a “nation”, viz., territorial integrity, 
economic life, historical and cultural continuity, 
language and psychological make-up; the absence 
of anyone will prevent the growth of a nation. 
If this view be accepted, one has to admit our 
multinational status, because of the presence of 
many languages which have always operated as 
the most intractable barrier to the fusion of the 
jieople into a homogeneous nation. 

Yet the fact of the fundamental unity of 
India is more than apparent in the long cultural 
background and the common outlook on life 
arising out of a mixture of popular philosophy, 
tradition, history, myth and legend, etc. Thus, 
although on the surface there may be a good 
deal of difference among the different nationa¬ 
lities in India, there is no doubt that they will 
react similarly to similar problems because they 
have inherited a common cultural heritage. The 
essence of Indian culture and civilisation is the 
principle of ‘*unity in diversity^* which may he 
called in modern political phraseology as the 
“Principle of Federalism,’’ giving the greatest 
latitude for development as between classes, 
communities and regions. In ancient and media¬ 
eval India this principle worked well in practice 
because in those days cultural bonds had far 
more importance than now. But in the present 
condition of things the risks of fragmentation 
are greater in a linguistic state unless determined 
attempt is made to indoctrinate the Indian people 
with basic and fundamental unities of the country 
and strengthen them on a intellectual level 
through the education of young persons passing 
through the nation’s schools, colleges and 
universities. A sense of fundatnental unity on 
the cultural plane, based on emotion alone can¬ 
not any longer stand the test of time in the present 
age unless our attempt at emotional integration 
is founded on the solid bedrock of intellectual 
apprehension of our cultural heritage by the 
nation^s youth. 

We have already seen how linguistic 
nationalism as a great cohesive factor, does unite. 


elevate, develop, seek to preserve and promote 
all that is best in a nation. We have also seen 
how under such conditions of perfect freedom 
of development each state may be in a position 
to contribute its quota to the common stock of 
our cultural heritage. But this is not the whole 
,story, for while linguism attracts to itself like 
groups, speaking the same language, it repels 
groups that are unlike. It evokes# a separatist 
tendency towards isolation. It sometimes reveals 
itself in a kind of parochial patriotism. 
It evinces a tendency to a kind of imp(;rialistic 
domination over other language groups, whose 
language is not recognised as the stale language, 
ft attaches an exaggerated importance to local 
culture, language, institution, history and 
language at the expense of national unity. 
Besides, this kind of nationalism on language 
basis, is no longer an adequate force in the 
modern world. Again, it has to he considered 
that if a state is organised on language basis, it 
may soon develop into a inultidingual stale 
when another demand will come frotn minor 
language groups for further reorganisation 
according to the language formula, leading to 
unending balkanisation of India. 

In contemporary history, we see many 
multi-lingual nation-states like Switzerland, Canada, 
the Soviet Republic, Yugoslavia, etc., which 
consist of many communities speaking different 
languages and professing different religions but 
,in spite of these diversities, they are proud of 
their national unity because they have effected 
complete psychological integration, i.e., a feeling 
of belonging to one nation having a common 
cultural heritage through their universities, 
colleges and schools. As against this, our regional 
universities do not pay any allenfion to the 
language or culture of different language-groups 
in the country. This is in startling contrast to the 
position that modern European languages occupy 
in different universities in Europe even though 
these universities do not belong to one nation¬ 
state. 

Although in the political field the Govern¬ 
ment of India have taken steps to check dis¬ 
ruptive tendencies, e.g,, the framers of the Indian 
Constitution have sought to create a strong 
centre in a federal structure by including in it 
many features that go to make the Constitution 
unitary in character and by introducing Hindi 
as a common language to be used as the medium 
of inter-communication, much remains to be don? 



in the ihteikctudl field thjreug^i the educational 
system. ^ The idea of a single state language for 
a multi-lingual country, like India, has? always 
smacked of a kind of imperialistic domination. 
The Moghals tried Urdu for the same purpose, 
hut it never became the language of the people. 
There ..should, therefore, be no insistence on one 
language only, i.e., Hindi, as the common 
language for all the States of India especially in 
this transition stage when Hindi is not sufficiently 
developed but English should continue as such, 
Jlikewise, the linguistic states should not he 
dominated by a single language wilhin iheir 
regional boundaries because it is spoken by the 
Hiajority, but, as far as condilions permit, 
languages of inrj^ortanl minorities should co¬ 
exist with it. 

Universities and CoUef^es under them should 
play a pivotal role, acliiig as a kind of “Catalytic 
Agent for the syntheses of cultures on an 
intellectual basis ’ so as to evolve in the minds 
of our potential leaders a common consciousness 
of oneness—a sense of belonging to the cultural 
heritage of the race, derived from different 
elements in our national life. Universities ran 
also help by forming Associations w^hicb cut 
across the barriers of language, religion and 
community through such means as Inter- 
University Debates, Youth Festivals, Competitive 
Games, Seminars, Comparative study of the 
Languages and Culture of other regions, Teacher 
and Student exchanges, Inter-University staff 
appointments, Inter-State travel, etc. Every 
university must consider itself at its post¬ 
graduate and research level as a national rather 
than a regional institution, through which the 
leaders oi the nation merge. It is necessary for 
different universities to establish Departments of 
modern Indian languages as far as |)racticable 
and to provide for research in the same so as to 
establish common origins and current identities 
and to embark on translation s<!hemes of the 
best text-books in their own regional languages, 
besides three common scripts, one each, for f 1) 
Indo-Aryan group, (2) Telugu and Kannada 
group, and (3) Malayalam and Tamil groups 
of languages. All these steps will promote entry 
into each university of selected groups of 
students from other regions and language groups 
in the country and also ensure teacher-exchanges. 
Schools, both at primary and secondary level, can 
also play their part in effecting the emotional 
unification of India. 


In the Jjinior Basic Stage (6 to 
following items '^ould be stressed 
curriculum. 

(aj Folk-tales collected from all regions 
India embodying different ways of 
and thought in India; 

(bj biographies of heroes from each regioil-. 
and also founders of religions, religiou^l 
leaders with interesting episodes in their s 
life, together with simple accounts of; 
all religions (common fundamentaUi 
principles); 

(c) simple human geography of each region; 

(dl simple accounts of the heritage of each; 
region in arijs, architecture, sculpture^'; 
painting, literature, dance and drama 

(e) simple accounts of the social life of the’ 

people of each region and the progress, 
achieved since independence; , 

(f) a simple account of the cultural heri-; 
tage of India in each walk of life, viz.,.' 
flora and fauna, shrines, pilgrimages, ' 
historical monuments, beauty spots, in-' 
dustries, fine arts, etc. 

In the Secondary Stage also more detailed 
accounts of the above may be given besides the 
following; 



( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


accounts of scientific and industrial . 
developments in India (past and 
present) in the context of world 
developments and containing our own 
contributions in this behalf; 
a book on Indian Culture containing a 
study of regional differences, divisions 
and diversities of Indian life (e.g-, of* 
classes, religions, castes, raci^, habits, ^ 
ways of life, customs, dress, etc.,) and 
also similarities (e.g., in outlook, cul-. 
lural liackground, popular philosophy, 
tradition, myth, legend, history, values:, 
of life. etc. ) may be introduced; 
a reorientation of the teaching of India]i||^ 
history with a view to fostering the idea^ 
of national unity may be made. ^ 

best books on different languages of' 
India should be translated into the- 
regional languages for rapid reading: 
a social history of the Indian peop^' 
may be introduced. Denominational 
tutions should have no place in 4 
secular democracy. All college, school/ 
and university hostels should be run on j 







an entirely non-community, non-caste 
and non-coimnunal basis for obvious 
reasons. If students belonging to diffe- 
n^nt groups, regions, communities and 
castes reside together and are thrown 
into social relationship with one another, 
many of the prejudices, now preventing 
free; coinmuniralion between them, can 
be overcome. J.astly, during the transition 
])eriod the medium of higher education 
at the University stage should be 
English which has played a significant 


role so long, but those regional 
languages, which are sufficiently 
developed and fit to be used as such, 
may also be used as media when con¬ 
ditions permit side bv side with 
English.^ 

Inaugural address by the Principal at the 
first meeting of ihe Lahiri College Association 
held on Saturday, the 2nd Septeiniter, 1961, 
presided over by Shri B. M. Lahiri, President 
of the College Governing Body. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

By E. E. SCHUMACHER, 

Economic Adviser^ Naiiotial Coal Boards Britain 


Without any pretension of statistical accuracy 
let us think of India as divided into two parts : 
a small number of 'metropolitan areas’ inhabited 
by about 15 per cent, of the population, and the 
great 'rural economy’ or 'rump economy’, includ¬ 
ing more than half a million villages and thou¬ 
sands of towns of various sizes, containing about 
85 per cent of the population. I suggest that it is 
the intcr-action oi these two parts, their action 
upon one another that retjuires most careful study. 

There appears to be evidence that each part 
is poisoning the other. The advanced industries 
in the metropolitan areas are tending to kill off 
all non-agricultural production in the ‘rump eco¬ 
nomy’. while a flight from the land inlo the metro¬ 
politan areas creates quite unmanageable prob¬ 
lems in these areas which no feasible amount of 
industriali/atjon seems capable of mastering. 

It may be suggested, therefore, that the pri¬ 
mary purpose of national economic planning 
should be the inhibition of this process of mutual 
poisoning. This means that: ^ 

the progressive destruction of non-agricul¬ 
tural production in the rump economy, 
through irresistible competition from the 
metropolitan areas, must be stopped and 
must be replaced by a systematic develop¬ 
ment of non-agricultural production 
throughout the rump economy. 


Cavsv. or Dkkpkiniinc Eovertv 

It is not sufi’icient to aim merely at a deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture. The deepening poverty of 
the rump economy, containing 85 per cent of the 
population, is primarily due, I suggest, to the pro¬ 
gressive destruction of non-agricultural produc¬ 
tion, the decadence of agriculture itself being the 
inevitable result of the cultural starvation due to 
this destruction. y\gricullure alone cannot sustain 
a fully human life; it thrives only when in con¬ 
tact with industrial crafts of all kinds and when 
vivified through cultural ifdluences coming from 
thiiving towns nearby. 

Modern industry tends to congregate in the 
metro|)olitan areas. Nothing succeeds like success; 
the more industry there is already, the easier it 
is to start new enterprises. This tendency is 
noticeable all over the world. In England, there is 
a tendency for London to attract all industries 
not strictly tied to a special location and to grow 
into a vast conurbation with a diameter exceed¬ 
ing a hundred miles. The United States is tending 
to develop three enormous centres, for which they 
have coined the word megalopolis, one along the 
Eastern seaboard from Washington to Boston, 
one around Chicago, and the third centred on 
Los Angeles. In Mexico, the planners seem to have 
woken up to the fact that most of the ‘develop¬ 
ment’ automatically takes place in and around 


1 

Mexico city, while most of the noimagricultural 
production in the rest of Ute country is dying off. 
Such developments are grave burdens to rich 
countries; but they spell utter misery for millions 
of people in poor countries. 

It must be clearly understood that agricul¬ 
ture alone can produce a decent standard of liv¬ 
ing for a sizeable community only in very special 
circumstances: (a) agricultural output per 

person must be very high, which is rarely attain¬ 
able unless the ratio of land to people is excep¬ 
tionally high; (b) in addition, there must be a 
large market for agricultural products in the 
cities, so that the farmer can cover all his non- 
agricultural consumer needs by exchanging his 
food surpluses for town-produced goods and ser¬ 
vices, But this presupposes that the rural popu¬ 
lation is small in relation to the town population, 
as it is in Britain, United States, or Germany, o'' 
else that there is a large food export trade. As 
these conditions are rarely given, the general rule 
is that rural communities can be prosperous only 
when they engage in a great deal of uon-agricul- 
tural production, so that most of their consumer’s 
needs can be covered without having to exchange 
food surpluses with the towns. 

Applying these notions to India it is abun¬ 
dantly clear that : 

there is no ho])e of even a remotely toler¬ 
able standard of living for about 8S per 
cent of India’s population unless there is 
a groat development of non-agricultural 
prodm tion outside the metropolitan areas, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
rump economy. 

This is so hecJhse (a) Indian agriculture does 
not show a high productivity per head and is un¬ 
likely ever to attain it, as the ratio of land to 
people is highly unfavourable; (b) the proportion 
of rural to town population is such that, even if 
each farmer could produce a large food surplus 
for exchange against town goods and services, the 
market in the towns would not be large enough to 
accommodate all the farmers. 

The Deadly Danger 

Rapid industrial development in the metro¬ 
politan areas, although giving the appearance of 
achieving welcome increases in the ‘national in¬ 
come’, is a deadly danger to the well-being of 
B5 per cent of India’s population as it almost in¬ 
evitably leads to a further extinction of non- 


agricultural production in the rump Monoili^^ 
The danger is all the greater because the metrd^-l 
politan areas are connected with the whole of ] 
India by means of a modern transport system, SQ 
that the ‘natural protection’ possessed by distant, 
rural communities or minor towns is exceedingly;; 
small. 

i'he Third Five-Year Plan shows no real 
awareness of the problems here discussed. There 
is some lip-service to “balanced regional growth” 
and it is even proposed to set up “about 300 new 
industrial estates of varying sizes during the Third 
Plan Period and to locate them as far as possible 
in small and medium-sized towns.” But the gene¬ 
ral tendency of the plan can only be a further in¬ 
tensification of development in the metropolitan 
areas and hence, a further desolation of the rump 
economy. The plan is conceived in terras of indus¬ 
tries, leaving location more or less to the pull ox 
(so-calledj natural forces. What India would 
need, however, is a plan conceived primarily in 
terms of location, leaving the choice of industry 
more or less to local initiative and requirements. 

Before we can come to even the roughest out¬ 
line of such a plan, we have to come to a view on 
the size of the planning unit. The Third Plan, in 
a sense, takes the whole of India as the unit, de¬ 
termining what “India” is supposed to need (this 
is tlie same as saying that it leaves location more 
or less to itself). An alternative proposal is to 
take the “village” as the planning unit and to 
think of “India” as a great confederation of 
vi]lage.s. (It appears that those who plead for 
village development are, in fact, thinking, not of 
individual villages, hut of “development blocs” 
with about .‘^,0,000 inhabitants each). I am net 
convinced that either of these conceptions is real¬ 
istic. “India” is altogether too big, while the 
“village” (however defined) is too small. I think 
the criterion for the choice of size must be a 
cultural, not an economic one; for, the ultimate 
purpose of economic development is culture (in 
the comprehensive sense) and not mere econo¬ 
mics. The unit to be made the direct object of 
development effort should be large enough, I sug¬ 
gest, to sustain an institution of higher learning. 
The village is too small for the development of a 
fully human life; it needs to be linked to and 
inspired by, a market town. But even the market 
town gives insufficient scope and needs to be 
linked to, and inspired by, a district centre. The 
village can support a primary school; the market 
town a secondary (or grammar) school; but the 



district centre can support an .institution ot 
higher learning, without which a vigorous intellec¬ 
tual life at the two lower levels cannot be sus¬ 
tained for long. It cannot be emphasized too 
stiongly that the problem of agricultural poverty 
and rural misery is essentially and primarily a 
cultural problem. Those who talk simply in terms 
of agricultural implements, fertilizers and so forth 
are missing the decisive point: if Indian agricul¬ 
ture were as good as it might be by its own best 
methods—never mind about modern techniques 
imported from the 'West—it would be very much 
more productive than it is now. Why is it not? 
This is a problem of cultural decline and intellec¬ 
tual starvation; the undoubted capital .starvation 
is itself a derived phenomenon. 

1’he Proper Planning Unit 

These considerations lead me to the sugges¬ 
tion that the proper planning unit for India would 
be a “district” with something like one to two 
million inhabitants, consisting of a thousand or 
so villages, a number of market towns, and a 
fairly substantial district centre or capital. This 
means, ideally speaking, that India would be seen 
mainly as the sum-total and confederation of some 
200 to 300 such districts. Each district would be 
made the object of economic development with 
the immediate aim to become as .self-supporting 
as possible in all the main fields of consumer 
needs—food, clothing, housing, implements, and 
education (up to something like technical college- 
level). This implies that the authorities of each 
district will have to be the principal authors and 
executors of their own development plans; they 
will have to base, themselves on local materials 
and local methods, planning to meet local needs. 

Role of Governments 

Wliat would be the role of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and of the State Governments? I think their 
role should be mainly to give certain initial im¬ 
pulses and to offer technical assistance. The Cen¬ 
tral Government should give the maximum of 
financial assistance from central funds, but with 
the minimum of “strings attached”. If loan funds 
are made available from the Centre, interest and 


amortisation payiHiWts stiouid not now baoit to .IRfii 
Centre but accumulate as “counterpart funds”, 
available as a revolving fund for further use, in 
the district centre. 

As a corollary of the fostering of district 
development, the Central Government should con¬ 
sciously and deliberately curtail and impede 
the development of further industry in the metro¬ 
politan areas. This could perhaps besUbe done by 
the imposition of substantial turn-ofer taxes in 
these areas as well as transportation taxes for 
all goods sent from metropolitan areas into the 
districts to compete with local products there. The 
proceeds of these taxes should be used primarily 
for district development. 

If planning is on a district basis and if its 
primary aim is to meet the basic needs of the dis¬ 
trict from local resources by local methods, there 
will be little temptation to go for giant factories 
employing machinery of Western origin. Hence, 
Indian import needs could be kept low enough to 
be covered by exports. Generally speaking, the 
aggregation of district development plana should 
not give rise to a foreign e.xchange deficit for 
India as a whole and their implementation should, 
therefore, not depend on India receiving substan¬ 
tial aid from abroad. (Aid may none-the-less be 
needed to complete a number of projects already 
.started under earlier plans.) It is my own personal 
opinion that: 

a country that makes development plans 
which utterly depend on the receipt of 
substantial foreign aid is doing such 
damage to the spirit of self-respect and 
self- reliance of its people that, even in the 
narrowest economic termf, its loss is 
greater than its gain. 

It seems to me essential, therefore, that develop¬ 
ment plans should be capable of going forward 
without aid of any kind (excepting only “aid 
through trade”) and that any aid which is none- 
the-less received should merely serve to speed up 
and fulfil the adopted plan. 

JTie' above is not more than a very rough 
and preliminary outline of a basic conception. It 
is not a plan, andja good deal of detailed work 
would be needed to turn it into a plan.—(S.P.S.) 



PRODUCnON IN dVH nUNS 

By G. N. MISHKA, ma. 


Increased food production is of vital importance 
to our country in view of current short supply 
and fast growing population, The total popu* 
lation in India (excluding areas now failing 
in Pakistan) steadily increased from 24.82 crores 
in 1921 to 35.69 crores in 1951. During the same 
period, the supply of foodgrains did not increase 
much, resulting in lower standard of living. A 
sample survey conducted during 1952-54 by the 
Regi$trar-(}eneral revealed that the actual rate of 
natural increase of population (i.e., annual excess 
of deaths over births) in our country was 1.5 
j)er cent. However, some experts visualised a 
faster growth in population during 1956-61, due 
to further fall in mortality and according to their 
estimate the crude death rate during this period 
may be lower by about 5 per thousand than 
what it was during 1951-56. Estimated mid-year 
population, as obtained from the office of Regis¬ 
trar-General, shows that it has increased from 
377.1 millions in 1954 to 392.4 millions in 1957. 

Of the total cropped area (317 million acres) 
in our country, food crops account for 80 per cent, 
commercial crops 18.9 per cent, and plantation 
crops and spiers 1.1 per cent. A study of data 
relating to the period 1907-1947, (undertaken by 
the Planning Commission) revealed that the net 
area shown did not increase appreciably during 
the period under study. 

The table below shows the area under 
foodgrains during 1949-50 to 1958-59: 


It will be observed from the above table tl^ 
the area under foodgrains have not changed auibiit 
stantially during the First and Second Plao 
periods. 

'f 

The table, below, shows the yield of food 
crops in India during 1951-52 to 1957-58: 
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1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 


Area 

(in ’000 acres) 

2,45,330 

2,40,489 

2,39„599 

2,52,269 

2,69.509 

2,67325 

2,71,146 

2,73,588 

2,68.611 

2,78,603 


(Source: Directorate of Economics and Statis¬ 
tics, Ministry of Food & Agriculture). 
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A glance at the above table will reveal that 
althougu tiie per acre yield ol Jowar and 
bajra naa sligntly gone up there has been no 
luarKed iniprovenieiit in the case of other food- 
grams during the period under study. 

Agriculture in India has been a gamble in 
rains, bince the launching of the first f ive-Year 
i'tan, the scarcity conditions appeared in a number 
of l^tatcs. During 1953-54, parts of Andlira 
Fradcsh, Bombay, Madhya BraUesh, Madras and 
Kajaslhan were affected by scarcity, parts ol 
Eastern U.P., North Bihar and West Bengal were 
visited by floods causing severe damage to food- 
crops and parts of Orissa and South Bihar were 
hard-hit due to irregular and deficient rainfall. 
During the First and Second Plan periods, tne 
food production in different parts of tiie country 
have fluctuated owing to floods or drought. 

Although the Grow More Food camiiaign 
was started earlier, it received a fresh and 
decisive impetus in post-independcncc period in 
terms of achieving self-sullicicncy by March, 
1952. Based on the existing level of consumption, 
the deficit to be made by the end of March, 1952, 
was estimated at 4.B million tons over the level 
of production in 1947-4B. The expenditure 
incurred by the Government of India on Crow 
More Food campaign increased from Rs. 3.66 
crores in 194B-49 to Rs. 9.76 crores in 1949-50 
,and Rs. 15>44 crores in 1950-51. Measures taken 
for achieving targets were minor irrigation 
works, land reclamation and the supply of 
fertilisers, manures and improved seeds. The 
experiment was started and efforts were con¬ 
centrated in compact areas called “intensive 
cultivation areas,'’ which liad assured water supply 
and Fertile soil. But the G.M.F. campaign failed 
to arduse public enthusiasm. Consequently, the 
Grow More Food Enquiry Committee was set up 
by the Government of India in February, 1952, 
in order to examine the working of Grow More 
Food campaign. The Committee submitted its 
report' in June, 1952, which pointed out that the 
G.M.F. campaign had failed to achieve the 
desired result. In the opinion of the Committee, 
‘the problem of food production was much 
wider than the mere elimination of food imports. 
It is the bringing about of a large expansion of 
agricultural production that will ensure to an 
increasing population progressively rising levels 
of nutrition. Agricultural improvement is an 
integral part of a much wider probkm of raising 


the level of rural life.’ With this end in view, the 
Committee recommended: liie secuiig up ol a 

couiitry-wide extension service organisaiiuii, \,ii) 
llie acceleiation ol minor irngaiiuii prugraiomes, 
and ( 1 X 1 j the provision of auequale ruiai credit. 

The above suggestions were lucorporaled lu 
agricultural development schemes trained under 
tbe f irst Five-1 ear Flan and a target ol 7.6 
million tons of additional foodgrain^ was fixed 
to he attained by 1955-50. As eslim^ed by the 
Planning Commission, the production of cereals 
during 1949-50, was 45.13 million tons. The 
Planning Commission anticipated a rise in 
population from 353 millions in 1950 to 373 
millions in 1956. it was estimated that with the 
consumption of 13.71 ounces of food per adult 
per day, the food requirement in 1956 would be 
51.82 million tons. If the consumption was 
increased to 14 ounces per adult per day, the 
additional food requirement in 1956 was set at 
7.6 million tons. 

In order to achieve this target, steps were 
taken to introduce scientific agriculture by 
supplying approved seeds, fertilisers, organic 
and green manures and better implements to the 
tillers of the soil. Consequently, the total planned 
expenditure on agriculture between 1951 and 
1956, was Rs. 354 crores. This excludes the cost 
of irrigation. As a result of planned expenditure, 
the production of cereals in 1955-56, amounted 
to 54.9 million tons, i.e,, about 2 million tons 
in excess to plan targets. 

The Second Five-Year Plan aimed at in¬ 
creasing the food production by 15.5 million tons 
over the 1955-56 level in order to increase the 
Intake of calories to 2450 as against the existing 
level of 2200 calories. Scheme-wise target or 
additional foodgrains in Second Plan is as 
follows : 

Scheme Additional Production 

Million tons Per cent. 


1. Major irrigation 

3.02 

19.5 

2. Minor irrigation 

1.89 

12.2 

3. Fertilisers and Manures 

3.77 

24.3 

4. Improved Seeds 

. 3.42 

22.0 

5. Land Reclamation and 



Development 

0.94 

6.1 

6. Improved Agricultural 



Practices 

2.47, 

15.9 

Total 

1.5.,51 

100.0 


{Source : Second Five-Year Plan.) 



It will appear {rom the above table that the 
major and minor irrigation will account for 31.7 
per cent of the targets of additional foodgrains, 
followed by fertilisers and manures (24.3) and 
improved agricultural practices (15.9). 

The table, below, gives the progress of food- 
grains production during the First and Second 
Plans ; 
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grains target was set at an undoly low feveh 
then, the country has sot achieved this modeja^--; 
increase in food production througdt her pJaaneil . 
effort, as the food production likely to be 
achieved in 1960-61, is only 75 million tons. 

The food situation .causes bitter disilhinOnr 
ment in 1957, when the rise in prices was 
witnessed despite higher production. The Govemt 
ment of India appointed a Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee in June, 1957, to examine the rising 
trends of food prices and assess the likely trends 
in demand and availability of foodgrains ovst 
the next few years. The Committee submitted 
its report in November, 1957. According to the 
assessment made by the Committee “a large part 
of the rise in the general level of prices may be 
ascribed to a general increase in demand result* 
ing from the increase in investment expenditure 
on public and private account accompanied by 
deficit financing and credit expansion. The 
demands for foodgrains during the First and 
Second Plan periods increased due to steady 
increase in purchasing power of the people, riiift 
in the distribution of national income in favour 
of lower income brackets and the high income 
elasticity of demand for foodgrains of the bulk 
of Indian population who live on the marginal 
level.” 

It is evident that our attempt to achieve self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains has failed so far and 
India has imported 35.000,000 tons of foodgrains 
w'orth Rs. 17,000.000,000 between January, 1948, 
and May, 1960. During these years, our limited 
foreign exchange resources, which could have 
been spared for procuring necessary equipments 
for rapid industrialisation of the country, have 
been utili.sed for importing the foodgrains. It is 
really a very serious situation. An Agricultural 
Expert’s team sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
went on a tour of various States with a view to 
make a thorough study of all aspects of our 
agriculture and submitted its report in early 
1959. An immediate and drastic increase in food 
production was considered by the team as India’s 
primary problem of the next seven years. It 
further observed, “If India’s food production 
increased no faster than at the present rale, the 


gan between supplies and taraet would be 28 
In context of projected trends of demand for million tons by 1965-66.” The Expert’s team re- 
food, the target laid down in the Second Plan for the commended a rise of 8.2 per cent per year itf 
foodgrains was 81 million tons. At the meeting production for the next five years as 

of the National Development Council held in compared with ap annual average rate of increase 
May, 1956, some were of opinion— that food* of 2.3 per cent from 1949-.50 to 19.58-59, and an 




average rate of increase of 3.2* per cent from 
1952'53 to 1958-59 in order to feed a population 
of 480 millions by 1966. 

It is true that agriculture was not given its 
due place in the Second Five-Year Plan on the 
presumption that the country had made rapid 
stride in food production. During the First Plan 
period, there had been substantial increase in 
total production of foodgrains mainly due to 
favourable weather. Consequently, in Second 
Five-Year Plan, the development expenditure on 
agriculture has been comparatively less due to 
more concentration on rapid industrialisation. 
Agricultural production has suffered a set-back 
mainly due to this inadequate allocation of funds. 
Today, towards the close of the Second Plan, it is 
felt that the food problem is as baffling at it 
ever was. 

The Draft Third Five-Year Plan has, there¬ 
fore, given agriculture the highest priority. It 
has been realised that rapid industrialisation Js 
not possible without achieving self-sufficiency in 
food. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed that the 
foodgrains occupy a pivotal place in the price- 
structure of a predominantly agricultural country 


and if the price-structure has to be saf^aiiled^ 
**the prices of foodgrains must be held stable at 
the levels within the reach of the poorer sections 
of the community. Even a moderate shortfall in 
the supply of foodgrains is likely under the 
Indian conditions to raise their prices more than 
proportionately, and a rise in cost of living and 
in all production costs ail round . . ^ 

Thus the advancement of agriqplture which 
is of exceptional importance for the production 
of food holds a key to rapid economic advance¬ 
ment of the country. With this end in view, the 
stress is being laid on maximum rate of agricul¬ 
tural development. During the Third Plan Period, 
the foodgrains production is proposed to be 
stepped up by 33 to 40 per cent. Success in this 
direction will mainly depend on the distribution 
of improved seeds, timely supply of chemical 
fertilisers, systematic use of irrigation water, 
fuller utilisation of man-power resources, orga¬ 
nisation of maximum local efforts *and re¬ 
organisation of village economy along co-opera'cive 
lines. 


*First Five-Year Plan—Planning Commission. 


RELIGION OF MAHATOA GANDHI 

By Prof. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI 


“Among saints he is a statesman, among 
asset is his warm humanity.”—R. G. Casey 

Mahatma Gandhi was born a Hindu. 
He died in the faith of his forbears. But he 
was a Hindu with a difference. He was an 
embodiment of some of the finest qualities 
of Hinduism. He has been called a saint by 
some. Others object. We may not know 
what a saint exactly is. But if sanity of 
thought, integrity of character, honesty of 
purpose, a spirit of dedication, liberality of 
views and catholicity of outlook are among 
the attributes of sainthood, even his worst 
detractors cannot possibly grudge him the 
appellation. 

The essentials of Hinduism, according 
,to Gandhiji, were: 


statesmen a saint. Mr. Gandhi’s greatest 
—^An Australian in India, P. 61. 

(i) belief in the Vedas, the Upanishadas, 
the Puranas and the entire range of vast 
literature known as the Hindu scriptures; 
(ii) belief in ‘Avataras’ or Incarnations of 
God; (iii) belief in re-birth; (iv) belief in 
‘Varna’ and ‘Ashrama’; (v) belief in cow- 
protection; and (vi) belief in image- 
worship.' 

Hinduism claims no monopoly of truth 
or knowledge. It does not reject the truth 
in other religions. A true Hindu is never 
dogmatic. He is not expected to believe 
certain things to the exclusion of all others. 
He knows that one as Truth is, its names 
and manifestations are many.^ As a 


suit, the Hindu is never dogmatic or fanati* 
cal, “Live and let live”, which implies res¬ 
pect for others, has all along characterised 
the Hindu philosophy of life. It is why 
Hinduism does not encourage proselytiza- 
tion. Pages of human history are blackened 
by records of Christian Crusades and Muslim 
‘Jehads*. But recorded history has no know¬ 
ledge of any holy war, in the Muslim or 
Christian sense a war for the wholesale con¬ 
version or extermination of the followers of 
ether faiths—-fought by the Hindus. Dis¬ 
paraging the religions of others for extolling 
one’s own was specifically prohibited by 
Ashoka Maurya in the 3rd Century B.C. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s whole life was a living 
commentary on the sublime principle of 
“Live and let live.” 

It may be stated here that at the cost 
of a little digression religious toleration is 
not a monopoly of Hinduism. Islam and 
Christianity also speak of toleration. 
Christ considered “doers of good to be with 
Him even though they were not among 
His followers,Many of the utterances 
of Mohammed also breathe a spirit of 
toleration. “Let there be no compul¬ 
sion in religion,” he exhorted.* He 
says elsewhere, “Verily, those who believe 
(the Moslems), and those who are Jews, 
Christians, whoever hath faith in God and 
the last day (the Day of Judgment), and 
worketh that which is right and good,—for 
them shall be the reward with their Lord; 
there will come no fear on them; neither 
shall they be grieved.”® 

That Mohammedans and Christians 
have ignored the message of their respec¬ 
tive religions is no fault of the founders 
thereof. Had they practised the toleration 
preached by Mohammed and Christ, 
humanity might have been spared the 
horrors of the Inquisition, the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Crusades and the ‘Jehads’. 
The cause of this deviation from the course 
prescribed by Mohammed and Christ is 
not far to seek. Islam and Christianity, 
judged by contemporary conditions in the 
countries of their origin, were revolution¬ 
ary in character. As in all revolutions, the 
first stage in their growth was marked by 
“the triumph of reason^ of the spirit of 


criticism, the* fight against prejudiees amlJl 
on.”<> But then deterioration set in 
religion became the handmaidens of 
Devil. It has been ri^tly said—perhaps b|Si! 
Renan—that when the Fate cannot ruin 
great man, it sends him disciples. Thes4 
latter, we may add, twist, distort 
mutilate beyond recognition what the 
former stood and fought for. 

To come back to the point. Gandhiji 
respected the religions of others as much 
as he respected his own. What is more, he 
was intensely human in spirit and his was, 
in fact, a religion of toleration and human-* 
ism, which Hinduism in the last analysis 
is. He believed that one should not close 
his eyes to the sorrows and sufferings of 
fellow-beings, that one must rather work 
for the uplift of the down-trodden. This 
attitude is in fact vedanlic in origin and 
inspiration. We might call it practical 
‘Vedanta’, taught through the ages by the 
Indian leaders of spiritual thought. Sayings 
like “The Lord is, where life is,” “Service 
to men and animals is ser\dce to the Lord 
Himself,” have been handed down to us from 
a remote antiquity.’' “Nriyajna” (Hospitality) 
and “Bhutayajna” (Feeding and taking car© 
of lower animals) are among the five daily 
sacrifices, which a pious Hindu is expected 
to perform.® The Bhagabadgita also em¬ 
phasizes social duty. It says, “Great men 
like Janaka and others acquired supreme 
knowledge through action. You too. Oh, 
Arjuna, should go on working for the pre¬ 
servation of humanity.”® The Bhagabadgit© 
makes it clear at the same time that one 
must work in a spirit of detachment—“Oh, 
Arjuna, the wise work in a spirit of detach^ 
ment for the preservation of humanity' 
whereas the ignorant work with an eye to 
the reward of their efforts.”’® Chandida^ 
the great Vaishnava bard of raediev^ 
Bengal, exhorted “in his two lines of un* 
classed and unclassable sweetness”: 

“Hearken ye brother of humanity, 

Man by himself is the Ultimate Truth, 
than him none higher.”*^ 

A genuine love for God, which every 
true religion in reality is, must be reflect^ 
in the daily life of a truly religious mam ^ 



Gandhiji actually told a Jain monk 
that his religion and worship must be re- 
fiecled in his day to day life. This love and 
worship must manifest themselves in a 
loving service to God’s creatures. It is why 
the great of the world are sensitive to its 
woes. It is why Buddha emphasizes maitree 
(amity), Christ preaches the brotherhood 
of men and Ramakrishna speaks of seva 
(services). It is why again Vivekananda' 
proclaims: 

“Where seekest thou the Lord 

Ignoring the myriad shapes and forms in 
which before thee He is ? 

He who serves the Lord’s creatures 

serves Him (best).’’^- 

It was the Swami’s consciousness of this 
fundamental truth which led him to express 
the desire to be born again and again and 
to wipe at least one tear from one eye and 
to remove at least one thorn from the path 
of others in every incarnation. II is why 
again Tagore ungrudgingly gave his time, 
energies and resources to the rural re¬ 
construction centre at Shreeniketan, perhaps, 
the first of its kind in India in point of 
time. 

Gandhiji’s heart bled for suffering 
humanity. As he was an Indian and as India 
was his field of work, it was only natural 
that the suffering millions of India became 
his first care. Duty, like charity, must begin 
at home. His crusade against untouch- 
ability, his campaign for the opening of the 
temples to the so-called untouchables, who 
were to him “Harijans”, i.e., the Lord’s 
own ones,^^ his emphasis on “Swadeshi’’ 
(use of indigenous goods), on hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving, on the whole construc¬ 
tive programme, in a word, were all ins¬ 
pired by an honest and earnest desire to 
bring back the joys of life and of living to 
India’s teeming millions neglected by the 
state and oppressed by the society for 
centuries. As Prime Minister Nehru 
puts it, “to wipe every tear from every 
eye” was the dream of his life. His death 
was a fitting climax and finale of a life. 
In the words of a recent biographer, “By 
meeting the assassin’s bullet at the height 


of his career and as a reward, as it were, 
for a life-time of service, without a trace 
of ill-will or anger in his heart and with 
God’s^ name and prayer for the assailant 
on his lips till the last conscious moment, 
Gandhi ji converted a tragedy into a triumph 
and a fulfilment. 

If Gandhi was a true Hindu in his 
humanism, he was no less so in the catholi¬ 
city of his outlook and in the liberality of 
his views. His was indeed a religion, ethi¬ 
cal, moral and intensely human, a religion 
independent of theology and ritual. On 
the eve of meeting Mr. Jinnah after his re¬ 
lease from the Aga Khan Palace, Poona, in 
1944, he declared, “My Hinduism is not sec¬ 
tarianism. It includes all that I know to 
be best in Islam, Christianity, Buddhism 

and Zoroastrianism.Truth is my reli- 

gion.”^'‘ Gandhiji told a Reuter correspond¬ 
ent in 1931 that in the Inclia of his dream 
all communities would live in harmony.^® 
He wrote years ago, “Religions are different 
roads converging to the same point. What 
docs it matter that we take different roads, 
so long as we reach the same goal ? In 
reality there are as many religions as there 
are individuals.This is the only rational 
and scientific view of religion. Shree Rama¬ 
krishna also used to say, “Paths are as many 
as opinions are.”^® Remain Rolland explains 
the idea with a beautiful analogy. The 
Ultimate Reality, he says, is a mighty citadel 
invested by followers of various faiths from 
different directions. All of them have the 
same end in view : the capture of the citadel. 
But as they do not know one another, there 
is no co-ordination among them. Even when 
they meet by chance, they do not know that 
they are fellow-travellers. Religious dis¬ 
cord, sectarian bickering and co mmun al 
disharmony are the result. 

As unflinching faith in the essential 
unity of all religions was the pivot of 
Gandhi’s religious belief. “I believe,” he 
declared, “Hinduism to be a religion of truth. 
But Islam and Christianity are also religions 
of truth. From your stand-point Christia¬ 
nity is true; Hinduism from my stand¬ 
point.”^® The Holy Books of the Hindus 
say that God is one and that He has no 
second (EkamevadWityiam). “This,” Gandhi- 




ji says> **i8 the eseenee of the Quetan and 
the Bible as 

The prayer at Gandhiji’s “Ashrama" at 
Phoenix (South Africa) included recita¬ 
tions from the scriptures of different reli¬ 
gions. The practice was followed in later 
years in India. “His Ashrama, wherever 
it was,” writes the late Chandrashanker 
Shukla, one-time Secretary of the 
Mahatma, “was a world in miniature. Fol¬ 
lowers of many religions saw the best in 
their religions personified in him. He had 
learnt this liberality towards all religions 
from his parents as he avows in his autobio¬ 
graphy.”^^ Sardar Patel once told Gandhiji 
jokingly, “You have a knack of pleasing all 
the gods.” The latter replied with a smile 
that he had inherited the habit from his 
mother, who used to insist on his paying 
visits to the Vishnu temple as well as to the 
Siva temple at Porbandar. He added that 
after his marriage he and Kastur Ba 
were taken not only to all the Hindu temples 
at Porbandar but to the shrine of a Muslim 
saint as well. 

Religion shows—it should, at any rate— 
the path to Truth. But Truth “cannot be 
shut up in a single trenchant formula.” Nor 
is it “likely to bo found in its entirety or in 
all its bearings in any single philosophy or 
scripture or uttered altogether and for ever 
by anyone teacher, thinker, prophet or 
Avatar. Nor has it been wholly found by u.s 
if our view of it necessitates the intolerant 
exclusion of the truth underlying other sys¬ 
tems ; for when we reject passionately, we 
mean that we cannot appreciate and ex- 

plain.”=^2 

The question may be asked pertinently. 
If Gandhi sincerely believed in the essential 
unity of all religions, why did he call him¬ 
self a Hindu to the last ? Why did he not 
call himself a Mohammedan, a Christian or a 
Zoroastrian ? His reply was that he found 
Hinduism “to be the most tolerant of all 

religions.Its freedom from dogma 

makes a forcible appeal to one. Not being 
an exclusive religion, it enables the follow¬ 
ers of that faith not merely to respect all 
other faiths, but it also enables them to ad¬ 
mire and assimilate whatever may be good 
in other faiths. Non-violence has found the 


highest exipfessidn and 
Hinduism. I dp not Tegard Jaittism 
Buddhism as separate from Hinduism.’*^^ 
Two of the leading thinkers of our age, 
Radhakrishnan and C.E.M, Joad also hold 
similar views on Hinduism.-* 

With a firm faith in essential unity of 
religions, Gandhiji was no believer in the 
necessity of conversion in the sense of a 
change of religious labels. Though he had 
no objection to voluntary conversion, he 
categorically refused to recognise forced 
conversions. He was against the conversion 
of the “Adivasis” (aboriginal tribes), Hari- 
jans and the Hill tribes by the Christian mis¬ 
sions, in India and did not hesitate to express 
his opinion. Their large-scale conversion, 
we all know, is very seldom the outcome of 
a sincere conviction that Christianity is 
superior to their ancestral religions. These 
converts, on the contrary, are not unoften 
victims of false propaganda. Very often are 
they lured directly or indirectly by the pros¬ 
pects of possible material benefits of a' 
change of the religious label. 

There was no love lost between Gandhiji 
and Hindu orthodoxy. He was sometimes 
branded as non-Hindu or anti-Hindu by 
orthodox Hinduism. Nothing could be far¬ 
ther from the truth. God-realization or sal¬ 
vation (Moksha), which means freedom from 
the cycle of births and deaths is the ultimate 
goal of Hinduism. This is the journey’s end. 
Gandhi is on record as having said, “If I have 
any passionate desire, it is only to reach God, 
if possible, at a jump and to merge myself in 
Him.”-’ He believed that salvation is pos¬ 
sible only through God’s grace and after the 
elimination of egoism in man. He who can 
eliminate egoism becomes the “very image 
of Truth, or one may call it Brahma.” Here 
is a clear confession of faith. 
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By S. K. DAS 


The language problems in India which 
have been sounding discordant notes have 
thrown the Government of India and the 
different State Governments out of gear, 
A fresh survey is, therefore, necessary to find 
out, firstly, what language may be expected 
to serve adequately the purposes of a 
National Language and, secondly, how may 
the languages of minorities in different 
multilingual states be given adequate pro¬ 
tection so that the minorities might get free 
scope for the development of their native 
genius. In this connection it would also be 
necessary to examine how administrative 
difficulties and inconveniences, if any, 
arising out of such a policy, might be 
obviated. 

It is well-known that, on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Language Committee, the Pre¬ 
sident of India issued directives for the pro¬ 
motion and spread of Hindi so that eventu¬ 
ally Hindi might successfully take the place 
of the National Language of India and re¬ 
place English. But one wonders why a 
general impression should still persist that 
Ihe policy pursued by the Government for 
implementing the above decision is one of 
vacillation. Moreover, everyday experience 
confounds the observer at the lack of spon¬ 
taneous response welcoming the decision that 
is being noticed in the people in non-Hindi- 
speaking areas. A probe for ascertaining 
the causes which have led the country to such 
a predicament should be helpful in finding 
out the remedy. An immediate tackling of 
the situation is urgently called for in order 
that India might, with alacrity, march from 
progress to progress and take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations. It is need¬ 
less to emphasise that it is not compulsion 
but spontaneous response that is imperative 
to make a national language fulfil its onerous 
responsibilities and the sacred trust placed 
on it. 

We might, first of all, inquire why the 
Government of India’s approach for placing 
Hindi in the honoured place which it is 
destined to occupy lacks determination. The 
intelligentsia often ascribe it to the diffid¬ 
ence that pervades about the feasibility of 
Hindi making that stupendous progress im- 
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perative for meeting even the present-d^S?'!^! 
needs of science, technology, etc.; further, 
order to play the role successfully, Hindi!,' 
would be required not only to make up th# ‘ 
leeway but would have, “pari passu”, to _ 
keep pace with the modern scientific deve- 
lopments which are advancing everyday at' % 
a tremendous pace. !■ 

If again one goes deep into the prob- 
lem and makes a searching inquiry under¬ 
lying the indifference and the casual man- ■; 
ner of approach for ramifying Hindi that is 
being noticed in the literary world in India, , 
one might find that the lethargy in the lite** - 
rary world has also its roots in that very ' 
diffidence which is apparently restraining • 
Governments’ enthusiasm. Even the ultra- 
optimists fear that where there is practically ^ 
no scientific literature and no scientific voca¬ 
bulary in an age of hi^ly developed science, 

—the supersonic age and the sputnik age,— 
even an all-out effort with all seriousness 
would take at least 50 years or even more 
for Hindi to attain the minimum standard 
necessary to meet even the present-day re- . 
quirements; and, it is feared, that by that 
time science, technology, etc., will have ad- ' 
vanced by, say, 200 years or more with the 
consequence that adoption of Hindi would' 
have the effect of carrying an ever-increas-, 
ing back-log for which the nation would 
desperately grope about for an answer. In 
this connection, it must be remembered that 
even sustained, determined, and extensive 
efforts must as well submit to the inexor-,' 
able law of development of languages. 

Accordingly, if English were replaced by 
Hindi, it would jeopardise studies in medi¬ 
cine and public health which would have 
an adverse effect on the national health and 
sanitation, whereby in the world standard 
they are already undesirably low; it would 
baulk scientific and engineering studies and 
thereby impede and retard the ambitious 
development schemes envisaged in the five- 
year plans for raising the standard of living 
of an underdeveloped country. Similar 
drawbacks would halt progress in almost all 
other fields which are, as well, badly in need " * 
of immediate development what is more , 


that such a move would lead to an undesir¬ 
able situation in which India* would, per¬ 
force, be required to continue indefinitely 
to be dependent on foreign aids in tchnicians, 
industrial machineries, scientific instru¬ 
ments, capital goods, etc., in a world of 
nation-states where, but for the ideological 
cold war that is going on in the present 
age, no nation could be expected to continue 
such help for an indefinite period ; nor is 
such continued help desirable in the best 
interest of the country. A child, if it were 
to prosper in life, must learn to depend on 
its own legs and find out its own strength 
and genius ; for, continued dependence on 
helping hands would cripple its growth 
leaving no choice but to continue to be a 
mere tool in the hands of its guides. 

One might ask here why should one 
be so diffident and consider it not feasible 
for Hindi to attain that high standard deem¬ 
ed imperative for elevation to the honoured 
place. He would naturally argue why with 
an all-out honest effort cannot Hindi be ex¬ 
pected to altaiti the? required standard, when 
so many Western languages have develop¬ 
ed such rich literature and vocabulary for 
.successfully meeting the increasing demands 
of the scientific w'orld ? One must not here 
forget, that the Western languages weie 
alieady in an advanced stage of develop¬ 
ment w'hen .science w'as in the incipient 
stage. Those languages had, therefore, the 
advantage of gradual and progressive deve¬ 
lopment from the day science was in swaddl¬ 
ing clothes to the present day, when it has 
attained the full stature of an adult bursting 
with energies and confident of his own 
creative abilities. I’o expect Hindi to make 
up grounds almost from the craddle and at 
emee keep pace with the present-day scienti¬ 
fic activities which are advancing with be- 
wdltleringly rapid strides, can only be called 
a pipe dream. 

In this connection we must meet the 
arguments of those who have a penchant 
lor “Bengali”, or for “Tamil” or “Marathi”, 
etc., on the ground that more advanced lite¬ 
rature and better vocabulary exist in those 
languages. They contend that a language 
cannot lay claim to be considered for a 
national language and be the vehicle for 
studies in science, technology, industry. 


etc., and for work connected therewith, 
simply because, by a show of hands it gets 
the largest number of votes for its adher¬ 
ents. They hold that the national language, 
it it were to meet the aspirations and ambi¬ 
tions of the people, should have attained a 
standard capable of discharging its onerous 
responsibilities satisfactorily ; if not, in a 
highly-developed world where scientific and 
technological developments arc •progressing 
everyday with confounding rapidity, an in¬ 
transigent nation, hugging fondly to a 
language which has not yet left the cradle, 
would unwittingly lend its hands to muffle 
the cries of the helpless child. This would 
lecoil with violent repercussions and dele¬ 
terious effect on the national life, and will 
halt all progress. An impartial and unbias¬ 
ed scrutiny will no doubt convince every¬ 
body about the drawbacks of Hindi; but at 
the same time it must be admitted, that no 
other Indian language can claim to have 
attained a standard that can touch even 
the fringe of the problem in spite of 
all the richness which its protagonists might 
attribute for advancing its cause. More- 
(yver, if one would only keep one’s eyes open 
to the emergent reality and ponder over 
the poverty in progress shown by the differ¬ 
ent Indian languages during these fourteen 
years since Independence, one, it is regret¬ 
ted, would find nothing but despair in store. 

Then again, wo must meet the argu¬ 
ments of those who advocate the cause of 
the classical language Sanskrit, before we 
yield the place to English. It is no doubt 
true and universally admitted that Sanskrit 
has a very ri^h literature and grammar, as 
well as, advanced treatise on philosophy, 
medicine, etc. But the fact must not be 
lost sight of, that it lay dormant for hun¬ 
dreds of years and that its creative activi¬ 
ties ceased some centuries back. It never 
came in touch with the modern science. In 
the circumstances and for identical reasons 
stated in connection with the other Indian 
languages, Sanskrit cannot be expected to 
fill up the vacuum were English given the 
proposed good-bye. 

If then one would weigh the above 
facts and be on the “qui vive” against being 
swayed away by mere sentiments, one 
would arrive at the inescapable and un- 
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happy conclusion that, in the present cir¬ 
cumstances, there is no way out but to conti¬ 
nue English for the above purposes. Any 
attempt for replacing English by any Indian 
language in the near future would, therefore, 
be a rash adventure and an egregious folly. 
One might, however, say that the more for 
giving the pride of place to a language of 
foreign origin is incongruous and cannot, 
therefore, be supported. A perusal of the 
above di-scourse will .show that the sole 
object underlying these arguments has been 
the urgent necessity for a drive in quest of 
a language that might be expected to serve 
adequately the purposes of a national 
language, i.e., the cause of national advance¬ 
ment and not for finding out on what Indian 
language might the crown be placed without 
regard to its merits or of its ability to dis¬ 
charge the onerous responsibility. Since 
Kngiish is not one of the native languages 
of India, it cannot, obviously, be considered 
for the honoured place of the national lan¬ 
guage. It is the vital need for progress that 
has urged the move for retention of English 
for certain purposes. It may, therefore, be 
designated as the “Utility Language for 
India” or be given any other suitable name. 

When such is the situation, the Indian 
people will naturally have to confront 
the very delicate question,—now without a 
national language of its own could the logic 
i)f the situation warrant it an honoured 
place in the comity of nations. There can 
be no two opinions that such a drawback 
i-vould put India at a disadvantage. But 
.’•ne need only be reminded with regret 
tbout the arguments already put forward 
hat, in the interest of national advance- 
nent and in the present state of things 
wrought about by force of circumstances, 
ndia is left with no other choice but to re- 
ain English. It must at the same time be 
emembered, that it is not worthwhile buy- 
ng such a prestige at the cost of India’s 
ital needs. A nation, backward in education, 
)ublic health , technology, industry, etc., 
bowing no promise of extricating from the 
norass, cannot be expected to draw respect 
rom other advanced nations, simply be- 
ause, it possesses a national language of its 
wn. Even though, admittedly it was by 
orce of circumstances that English, a 


foreign language, captured all the fiields of 
technical studies and work in this country* 
cne would hardly have any defence and little 
justification for throwing overboard such 
a rich language at the cost of progress, wh'en 
one sees before one’s own eyes that the In¬ 
dians are everyday becoming more and more 
westernised in their habits, manners, customs, 
e tc. We hold conferences over dinner tables 
and tea tables ; we entertain the Western 
national in Western fashions and accommo¬ 
date them in hotels established in the latest 
Westerr. styles, although the Westerners 
do not accommodate the Indians in 
the Indian style while away in the 
Western countries. What is more, most 
of the Indians with Western education as 
well as a largo section of the urban popu¬ 
lation u.se the European dress, etc., even 
in their own country and do not consider 
it derogatory to discard their own native 
ones. I need not multiply instances to show 
t(. what extent the urban people in India 
have become Westernised in their everyday 
life. What I mean to say here is not whether 
adoption of such Western manners, customs, 
etc., is good or bad, desirable or undesirable; 
for, that is a different issue and does not 
come within the purview of the present 
discourse. What I mean to emphasise is that*' 
the Western style of living, association, etc., 
have, after all. come to stay. It does not 
require arguing to convince anybody that 
Indians .should have les.s cause for shame in 
retaining English, vitally needed for its 
advanccmenl. although it is a foreign 
language, than for fonsaking Indian ways 
of livimi, custom.s, manners, etc., and adopt¬ 
ing the Western modes which are not in¬ 
dispensable and which could very well be 
discarded without detriment to national 
interests. 

There is also a vocal section which 
objects to the continuance of English on the 
ground that it was the superiority complex 
arising out of English education that created 
a gulf between the educated elite and the 
common people ; and, they fear that reten¬ 
tion of English would perpetuate that un¬ 
desirable and invidious distinction to the 
detriment of national interests. To counter 
the above argument, one need only observe 
that it was not English education but the 



disparity in the standards of living added 
to the policy of keeping the educated people 
away from the masses which the ruling 
foreign power believed imperative for keep¬ 
ing a subject people under control, that 
created the gulf. The Government of India 
has already taken up seriously the task of 
raising the standard of living of the com¬ 
mon man ; now, if it could as well create 
an atmosphere in which no one found 
wanting in those positive qualities which 
make one useful to the people and the 
country might thrive and receive recog¬ 
nition and appreciation, simply on the 
ground that he could boast of having 
acquired or rather successfully imitated 
those shoddy glories,—the most up-to-date 
sophisticated Western manners, customs, 
etc.,—when interests for foreign imperialism 
have ah*eady ceased to exist, it will have 
solved the difficulties and removed the 
gulf. 

The next question and a moot one 
is whether Hindi or any other Indian lan¬ 
guage satisfies the basic requirements for a 
national language which might justify its 
claim as the national language of India. A 
national language presupposes the existence 
of a nation. Can we assert incontrovertibly 
that the whole of the Indian people ever 
constituted a single nation ? If not, have 
they since forged into an organic whole and 
have formed an Indian nation ? We may 
profitably recall here the observations 
made by Ernest Renan that a nation is more 
than a group of people ; it is a spiritual 
entity with a soul of its own. When one 
ponders in retrospect, how such a vast 
country with such a big population could 
have been conquered by the Muhammadan 
invasion or by the subsequent British ad¬ 
venture with only a handful of men at a 
time when armaments were still in an un¬ 
developed stage, the glaring fact that the 
different nationalities in India never formed 
a single nation by submerging their indivi¬ 
dualities, becomes too apparent. The spectre 
of new states as a sequel to fissiparous tend- 
dencies, the narrow sectarian outlook, the 
quiescent hostility, the warring mentality 
over language and boundary issues, etc., 
that are at present being freely shown by 
different sections of the people in different 


states without the least concern for the 
larger interest of the country as a whole and 
to the detriment of relations between neigh¬ 
bouring states, only prove too truly that 
the soul is still missing, and bring into bold 
relief the bitter fact that the different 
nationalities in India have not yet forged 
into a single nation ; they are in fact still 
in the melting pot and have not*yet come 
out of the crucible and takejn shape. 
Moreover, since the different nationalities 
in India do not come from the same stock, 
they do not constitute a single nation when 
considered even from an ethnic point of 
view. At this stage, it would, therefore, be 
premature to thrust upon the people any 
Indian language as the national language 
of India, when the nation itself is, in fact, 
in the process of evolution. 

It, therefore, follows that India is, 
after all, a mosaic of humanity and may, 
accordingly, rightly form a federation of 
rations. It was the geographical situation 
of different states inhabited by different 
nationalities, the development of communi¬ 
cations, etc., added to the vital question of 
survival in the face of impoverishment 
caused by foreign interests, that impelled 
these nationalities to combine for a fight 
against foreign imperialism, historical neces¬ 
sity in the march of events. With the 
departure of the British and consequent 
removal of the threat, every nationality in 
India has fallen back on its old insular 
moods and prejudices. Judged from the point 
of view of area, population, or on ethnic 
consideration, there should be little cause 
for compunction or for feeling humiliated 
in admitting that the Indian people do, in 
fact, constitute a federation of nations and 
not a single national entity, when it is 
remembered that the Western people do not 
consider it a .slur where the European conti¬ 
nent, even excluding Russia, contains so 
many natiofns and states. One need also 
remember here that never did India under¬ 
go such experiments as Europe had since 
1648, which led to the formation of nation¬ 
states in Europe through the inexorable 
forces set loose by war, revolutic3|n, and 
diplomacy ; and, even those nation-states 
disintegrated at. the end of subsequent wars, 
and “post-bellum” conditions led to the 


formation of new nation-states by re- 
aligment. The view expressed by Dicey 
that a federation is designed for a people 
that desires union but not unity reflects 
too truly a correct picture of the Indian 
continent, where disturbances on language, 
boundary and other issues, have become 
too common since Independence. 

We may now turn our attention to 
the second question about the languages of 
minorities in multilingual states. The sug¬ 
gestion made in some quarters that almost 
all the languages should be recognised and 
necessary arrangements made at govern¬ 
ment levels for translation of communica¬ 
tions, etc., does not appear to be a practical 
Ijroposition. The reasons are obvious. 
Firstly, in a country where the percentage 
of literacy is so small that an adequate sup¬ 
ply of teachers is not available even for 
extending the scope of primary education 
which is already very meagre, it is idle to 
expect that the governments in India would 
be able to find and muster a sufficient num¬ 
ber of qualified men to man such depart¬ 
ments. Secondly, a poor and backward 
country which has primarily to depend on 
foreign aids for its vital development un¬ 
dertakings can hardly be expected to find 
the necessary money for financing such a 
scheme. On the other hand, if on consider¬ 
ation of the overwhelming reasons given 
above, the country Agrees to maintain 
English for the necessary purposes, the 
difficulties will automatically melt away. 
In that case, all primary and other educa¬ 
tion may be given in the mother-tongue 
for which necessary literature might be avail¬ 
able in that language, and the rest taken 
up by English. We should then say. that 
three languages, viz., the mother-tongue, 
English and Sanskrit should be made com¬ 
pulsory in schools ; but in regions where, 
for reasons beyond control, it might not be 
practicable to impart education to the child¬ 
ren in their mother-tongue, the regional 
language should take its place; the onus 
of educating in the literature of one’s own 
mother-tongue should, in such cases, rest 
with the parents and the neighbours be¬ 
longing to the community, and for which the 
government should render all possible help. 
The wisdom of including Sanskrit lies in 


the fact that it will open out the sco]^ 
access to thef universally admitted stupehd«| 
ous ancient literaturfe, philosophy, medical^j 
science, etc., a rich heritage handed dowti, 
from generations and which the nation^,! 
could ill-afford to lose or even to stow*: 
away. A critical study of the learned 
treatises impelled by an objective apfiroach. 
will help in researches in humanities and 
certain sciences that will broaden the 
horizon of knowledge and add to the wel¬ 
fare of mankind. The children and the,’ 
students whose mother-tongue is different „ 
from the regional language will acquire a 
smattering knowledge of the local language; 
as they mix with the local students and the ’ 
local people. The professional men, of , 
necessity, must learn the regional language.. 
This would, as well, obviate the alleged i 
inescapable difficulties arising out of what 
i.s regarded as an unavoidable situation in 
the present context loading to the overburd¬ 
ening of the very young school children with 
loo many languages, an undesirable tendency 
shown by many educationists and politi¬ 
cians. 

It must not also be forgotten that in 
order that every native of India might get 
free and unfettered scope of developing 
his native genius, the languages of minori- ‘ 
ties should also be allowed to function in all 
spheres where possible. This is all the 
more necessary in the present situation, 
because, any intolerance shown here would ■ 
exacerbate feelings, snap harmonious rela- . 
tions, and jeopardise the much-sought-for, 
growth of the national outlook, a “sine qua 
non” for forging the people into a single 
Indian nation. 

In this connection there is one 
more question of importance that requires'^ 
serious consideration. The political leaders 
urge and put special emphasis on the neces-? 
Fity of learning a second Indian language; 
they contend that this would facilitate 
inter-state understanding and cultural 
exchanges and, at the same time, would be 
of tremendous help in forging different [f 
nationalities into an organic whole,—the,=“ 
Indian nation. This point of view may be 
met if the knowledge of a "second Indian 
language, other than the regional one, is 
made compulsory in respect of all service 



)personnel in every establishrnent of consi- nationality can bring any Indian language 

derable magnitude, whether in the public required standard, it need not enter- 

oi in the private sector. Such a language misgivings that its efforts will .go 

may also be made compulsory in Colleges, unrewarded ; by a general consensus it 
Ihe standard of knowledge required should then surely be given the pride of place 
not be placed high ; for, insistence for a hailed as the national language for India. 

energy and hamper Moreover , if this aspiration could be 

more important wfirk and studies in techni- brought to fruition, it would as well put a 
cal subjects. Such a policy will have the stop to the proclivity for unh^lthy and 
added advantage that it will keep the scope unwholesome rivalry of pushing one’s own 
for higher studies in the second Indian language for the honoured place irrespec- 
language open to those who might find an jtve of its merits, and pave the way for 
interest in its literature ; this might further forging all Indians into a real single Indian 
inspire one to such creatives as would be of nation with a soul of its own. 
positive help towards further development 


of that language. The minimum standard 
of knowledge acquired will meet the require¬ 
ments of understanding and of cultural ex¬ 
changes. The imposition of a second Indian 
language on school children of tender age is 
undesirable for the reasons already stated. 
The special stress laid here on a language 
other than the regional one is doliverate ; be¬ 
cause, everyone living in any multilingual 
region will, perforce, acquire a smattering 
knowledge of that regional language as al¬ 
ready stated. 

Lastly, there are some who fear 
that development of native languages would 
suffer if English were continued and a 
secondary place assigned to these languages. 
This is no doubt true ; but, as already observ¬ 
ed, it must be admitted that in the existing 
situation the country is loft with no other 
alternative. If, however, the love for one’s 
own language is consuming, the protago¬ 
nists advancing the cause of native langu¬ 
age must rise to the occasion and brave all 
'■ difficulties to carry on relentless efforts to 
enrich these languages so that they might, 
some day, qualify and compete for the 
coveted position. All State (lovernments 
will no doubt give extensive help for rea¬ 
lisation of the peoples’ aspirations as well 
as take active measures for developing re¬ 
gional languages. It must be remembered 
that in a democratic set-up the people 
are in a happy position, inasmuch as they 
can force the hands of governments to take 
whatever measures they might deem neces¬ 
sary for realisation of their national aspi¬ 
rations. If the genius and industry of any 


In this connection it is pertinent to 
note that the procedure adopted by the 
‘■pundits” in attempting to find out equiva¬ 
lent terms in the regional languages for 
every scientific and technical term appears 
t(i be defective. Apjiarcntly, it would bo 
more wise and more helpful if the prevalent 
scientific terms were accepted and absorbed 
without any attempt to find their equival¬ 
ents. Scientific and technical terms have 
a history behind them which their equi- 
\alents prepared in regional languages 
would lack. It would, therefore, become 
more difficult for these equivalent terms to 
convoy the precise meaning and get easily 
'l bsorbed in scientific literature. It has been 
proclaimed that the search for equi- 
xudent terms is being made extensively 
from Sanskrit whose grammar and litera¬ 
ture are regarded a perennial fountain from 
\vhich a never-ending supply can be drawn. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to re¬ 
member that scientists and technologists 
cannot be expected to be well-versed in 
Ihe niceties, subtleties, and precise connota¬ 
tions of Sanskrit words or in its voluminous 
grammar; nor the erudite scholars in 
Sanskrit or any other language can be ex¬ 
pected to comprehend properly the precise 
connotations of the complicated scientific 
and technological terms. Accordingly, apart 
from the other drawbacks already pointed 
out, the equivalent terms that might be 
prepared cannot but be expected to be lame. 
If, therefore, one would only remember 
that a language grows by assimilation 
and consider the drawbacks pointed out 



here, one ^houlcl cease all attempts to hunt 
for equivalent terms in regional languages. 
It is very doubtful if production of scienti¬ 
fic literature in regional languages would 
at all make any appreciable headway and 
whether such literature when prepared 
would be of real help to the students of 
science, if the present procedure were not 
abandoned and scientific and technical 
terms absorbed in their present form. 

The above discussions should con¬ 
vince all reasonable men of the inescap¬ 
able conclusion that in the present situ¬ 
ation English should continue as the 
medium for the purposes mentioned above 
and that an increasing use of all regional 
languages as well as the languages of 
minorities should be made in ever-widen¬ 


ing spheres. We might only fondly hope 
that the industry and genius of the people 
would, in the near future, carry some 
Indian language to such a height of de^'e- 
lopment that it would successfully displace 
English and occupy the honoured place by 
a general consensus. If Hindi can fulfil 
the requirements for a national language 
and bo first in the field, it would be un¬ 
necessary and naive to inquire what variant 
of Hindi is widely spoken of in the north of 
the Vindhyas and to what extent; nor 
would it be necessary to inquire why Hindi 
could not make a dent in the South. In that 
case, the fears often expressed in some 
quarters about Hindi hegemony should be 
unceremoniously brushed aside. 


RABINDUAINATH TAGORE IlN AMERICA 

By I’RAFliLLA C. ML'KllERJl, Executive Serretaiy, 
Rahimlrauulh Tuy^orc Centenary Committee in America 


hoNi; Jjefitro the end of tlie niiieteenlh eenlui) 
the fame of Kahindrarialli I'agorc a?, a poet and a 
thinker was well-eslahlished in India and other 
parts of Asia and only among limited eireh-s in 
the Western world. It was not until 1913, when ho 
receiv«'d the Nobel Prize in Literature that he be¬ 
came well-known throughout the world. The 
English translation of Citanajali, Gardener, 
Sadhana, The Crescent Moon and others were re¬ 
ceived with acclamation. 

Between 1912 and 1930, Tagore paid five 
visits to the United Slates, giving loclurc.s, reci¬ 
tations and interview's. The Ciinent Opinion, of 
January, 1914, remarked, ‘‘'riic literary event of the 
year’s end was the Swedish Academy’s award of 
the Nobel Prize for the most literary work to an 
Asian, the great Hindu poet and philosopher, 
Rabindranath Tagore. He stands pre-eminent in 
the present renaissance of Indian literature, its 
master poet, the revered singer and philosopher.” 

Tagore’s international significance is mo,sl 
appreciatively described by May Sinclair in 
i^orth American Review of April, 1913. Miss Sin- 
<lair said : “I have heard some of these songs of 


Citanajali .sung and leeited h) the poet himself. 
I'hotigh the beautiful music of the t)riginal poems 
is lost to Us. Jagorc's translation preserves not 
only lliai is essential and (‘lernal in his poetry but 
much of its magic. Indeed, the substance of it is 
of such supreme value and \ilality that no trans¬ 
lation could have kilkul it.’ 

Review of Reviews of August, 1913, said : 
“The East and West meet in deej) apineciation of 
the supreme literature of |{ahindranulh Tagore, 
India s greatest lyric poi'l ami singer ami spiritual 
and patriotic leader. Tagore, at the prc.sent time, 
is in America, wh(?rc he has already gained a 
large constituency of admireis, although but a 
comparatively small portion of his work is avail¬ 
able in translation. His influence on India for the 
last thirty years has been enormous; he has prac¬ 
tically reconstructed the rational ideals of the 
masses tlinmgh a wide dissemination of his 
poetry'. Even the Western men of letters have felt 
the force of his genius.” 

Commenting on Citanjah, Ernest Rhys in a 
long article in the Nineteenth Century magazino 
of April. 1913. said : “So far. as one may ven- 



lure on a cuntemiporary estimate»from this side 
of the world, it may be said that iiotMng has come 
to these shores of late years in the way of poetry 
from al)road that can compare with these Indian 
songs, rheir imagination and melody, touched 
with liuman feeling and spiritually fired, are of 
a quality unlike an)thing we have had in this or 
the last generation. Indexed, one is templed to go 
further and to say they are among the few really 
important things that have happened in poetry 
within the overlajiping terms of the two centuries, 
the nineteenth and the twentieth; llie message 
they bear to the Western world amounts to a 
spiritual revelation.” 

Mr. Montrose J. Moses talked about Tagore 
as the Wise Man From the East and in an article 
in St. JSicholas inaga/iin? of February, 1917, said : 
“This mail, so rich in liis vision, has been telling 
us in America all about India, about the many 
kinds of jieople living there under English rule. 
To most of us only Kipling’s India is known. But 
Tagore speaks of the people that are close to him 
in (iveryday life' the workers on his estates, the 
merchants in the large <‘ilies. the princes of the 
land and iho children of his school. He has a mes¬ 
sage for grown up people, but perhaps what makes 
him even more loved is that above all else hi? is 
hapjn'est with children. His volume of verses. 
The Crescent Moon, contains poem after poem as 
full of young folks ways as Stevenson’s "‘^ChihTs 
Garden of Verses.^* 

K/ra Pound, th(3 poet, in discussing the poetry 
of Tagore describes a pleasant incident in an 
article in The Fortnif^htly Review of March, 
1913: “IKTien I leave Tagore I feel exactly as if 
I were a barbarian clothed in skins, and carry¬ 
ing a stone war-club, the kind, that is, where the 
stone is bound into a crotclied stick with thongs. 
Perhaps you will gi't some hint of the curious 
quality of happiness which pervades his poems 
from the following incident : 

Mr. Tagore was seated on a sofa, and just 
beginning to read rne in Bengali, when our 
hostess's little girl of three ran into the room, 
laughing and making a most infernal clatter. Im¬ 
mediately the poet burst into laughter exactly like 
the child’s. It was slarlHng and it was for a 
moment uncanny. I do not attempt to explain it. 
Was he in some sudden and intimate connection 
with the child’s gaiety, or was it merely some 
Oriental form of super-courtesy to prevent our 
hosts from guessing that the child's mirth was 


quite as important in the general scheme of things 
as was our discussion of international aesthe¬ 
tics?” 

Shortly after the death of Tagore, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, the well-known former editor of The States^- 
man of Calcutta, w rote in the Nation of 'Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1941: “Rabindranath Tagore was the only 
man of letters, the single public figuje, who could 
be regarded as a personal bridge ibelween the 
West and modern Orient. During the past forty 
years, from, let us say, Yoni Noguchi to Lin 
Yulang, a numl^er of Chinese and Japanese writers 
have gained recognition in the English speaking 
countries. Tagore’s achievement went far beyond 
that. Within a very short term of years he con¬ 
quered a world audience, was translated into a 
score of languages, addressed meetings in three 
continents, collected honorary degrees, and in 
English, not alwa>s in translations, made a repu¬ 
tation in various fields besides poetry, drama and 
prose fiction. There arc very few critics in Europe 
competent to judge any imaginative work in his 
native tongue, Bengali. These few, however, 
affirm that Tagore Iielongs to the company of 
truly great poets.” 

But the reaction has not always been one¬ 
sided. There had been some adverse criticism 
also. Mr. Paul E. More wrote in the Nation of 

November 30, 1916:.“Whatever Tagore 

may be, and whencesoever, he draws his inspira¬ 
tion, he is in essence everything that ancient 
India, philosophically and religiously, was not. 

.At heart, in its inner meaning, the world 

of Tagore is as far from that of his ancestors as 
if he has born under the sky of conttmiporary 
France or England. His very imitations of that 

remote past are a sly betrayal of its spirit. 

Tagore is nice and he is pretty, but he has no 
more relation, in essential matters to the great 
and grave faith of old than has M. Maeterlinck or 
Fiona Macleod or W. B. Yeats or any other of 
the nice and pretty writers who have been filling 
our Western world with a saccharine imitation ot 
mysticism.A protest is due against tak¬ 

ing this effeminate Romanticist with solemn 
seriousness as the bearer of a religious message 
in these deeply troubled times.” 

In contrast to Mr. More, Prof. Edward C. 
Dimock ^ of Chicago University, wrote in the 
Journal of Asian Studies of November, 1959, an 
article on “Rabindranath Tagore, the Greatest of 
the Bauls of Bengal”. He said : “After many 






years of relatively little notice and on the eve of 
l}is centennial, the name of the great Bengali poet 
m being heard again. And the question is being 
.iKke<l again : What is the extent of tlic influence 
nf Indian tradition—of thi‘ Vpanishadas, of Kali- 
d.isa, of the Brahmo Saniaj? What is the extent 
of the influence of the West—of Shelley, of 
Kealsi^ It is clear that at least we have conic a 
-rep or two hevoiul lli<‘ miscoTU‘<!pti()n that any- 
ihitig great must be |)rijnarily Western and that 
I lie sole meaningful doctrine of Indian philoso¬ 
phy is the '‘impersonal, impenlurbable absolule’" 
of tl]f* advaifa (inonislic) s\sieni>. In \ iew of the 
Lid. llierefore. that the r|uestion seenns to lie a 
li\ing one, I should likt* to eonlend that Rahindia- 
nalh as a pcaM and as a thinker lies wri wilhin 
llic Iradilion o( a long lim* of Indian [xx'l-saints, 
rind tluil his jooLs aie far more (h‘e|»ly buried in 
j.!e(lii‘\al Bengal than llu'v are in (he W^csl. ^Fliis 
is nol lo say llial liabimlranalb was uninfluenced 

WVslern ibomdil and lileralim^. 1 do feel lliat 

lives teda> in Ihaigcd as he di<l fifty jears ago 
lH‘cause he is liist and foiemosl a Bengali pot't 
m<l s|)(‘aks oil! of a Iiadition of Bengali pods. 
He is great beeau.se lie bad profound iiisigbl and 
ran' Ivrie genius. These are the exclusivt* pro- 
f)(M'(ies of no language- or tradition. lie is great to 
faai-lndians pnluips IxM'ause the Iradilion out of 
ulo’cli he coitu's is not the highly complex sans- 
IvHl classical Iradilion which speaks ptimarih b\ 
ihc cilucalcd and sopbislicalc<l people of India. 
I'Ul the siniph*. pr^rsonaL emotional tradition of 
ihc po(‘l-sainls who wrote' for llic p(‘o])lc.” 

The lAtorar^ I)ii!,cst of iM'briia]) 10. 1917. 
‘piolt'd Acre Yorh Sun in a bit of sarcasm : 

‘ Hreal freasiji'cs ba\c come from tlu‘ East, spices, 
"ilk and jcwvels anti things rare and jnetious, e\cn 
lo tlie barbarian.s of the iins[)ii ilual Wt‘st, but 
nothing so ricli as the sirapy concotlion of this 
^iin|)le-niinded Indian, the meltt'd pearls o1 bis 
gentle philosopliN.” 

In the same \ein, ifie A'e/r Yojli' Tirur^ of 
November lA. 1913, writes under the ht'adline 
Ihir case is not desperate : “As a result possiblv 
of prejudices somewhat ].)arochJal in their nature 
some of us feel a surprise more than faintly lin^'cd 
uilli resentment at an aw^ard of the Nobel Prize 
‘or Eiterature that pas.se.s over all Oecitlenial 
rilers of prose tuid poetry and falls on a Hindu 
bard with a name hard to jironounce and harder 
lo remember. This may be all right, hut it seems 
hit hard and it goes against the instinct so 
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deeply implanted in all of us—except the Nohrf 
judges—that indiiey and other good things ineJud-, 
ing glory, ought to be kepi in the family. Con¬ 
sidering the case mure carefully however, one 
discovers in it several consoling features. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore if nol exactly one of us, is as an 
Aryan, a distant relation of all white folk. More¬ 
over. though of Eastern birth, lie is of Western 
cdu(‘ation and translates his verses into good 
sound Engli^i before submitting them lo the large 
])ublic which alone can <rown or condemn with 
aulhorilN 

It wa^ with considerable relief, therefore, one 
read in ibe same Ae/c } ork Times of May b, 1%1, 
at lh(‘ Ontenaiy of Habindranalh Tagore, “He 
died lwenl\ jears ago, loo soon lo see the British 
flag flultcM* (l<nvn al lla; Red Fort of New Delhi 
and a new flag g(» up into llie Indian breeze. 

I agore had no violence and no fear in his make¬ 
up. Me had no lialt;. IN)el, dramati.st, philosopher, 
teacher, paintin', writer of songs. Iiis heart was ' 
large enough to encompass the many races and 
lie two great go\eniineiits lliat now- control the 
Indian ])enitisula. and the lasting inflmmce of his 
s))iril has led lo ohservanees of his centennial 
this vi'ar—in nian\ j)arls of llie world, including 
our own. One of I’agore's j^la^s- ‘King of the 
Dark (3iamber.' was performed in the New 

Volk.Li\ing through a lime of great 

malinial progress and dying m the eve of an 
age of luibiilence and leiror. he sfioke for the 
gentleru'ss of brotherly love ami (he spirit of 
beauty. One finds '^oine ess(*nee of his thought 
ill the lines : 

Wbtie the mind is without fear and 

The bead is lu*Id high;. 

Into that heaven of frei'dom 

I.et my coiinlrv awake. 

The lulun* lies rather with Fagore than with the 
])rophels of flisillusioii.” 

N'oiinan Cousins, the Kditoi of Saturday Re¬ 
view, in pacing tribute lo Tagore, said, “In a 
century which makes fetishes of labels and cate¬ 
gories, Kabiiulranalli Tagoie didics being labelled 
and ealegori/i'd. We ma\ call him pod. philoso- 
jdier. dramatist, artist, educator, and social 
thinker; but we know in our heails that he is more 
than the sum of these things. He is. indeeil, a 
sublime integer.” Why is it that Tagore still holds 
in sway the imaginations and intellects of men 
and women living a world awMv from India? The 
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main reason, 1 would submit, ‘is that Tagore’s 
genius was not only deep, but it was many-sided. 

Like 1 oLsloy, Thoreau and Ruskin, Tagore 
look the roncept of brotherhood out of the merely 
rhetorical and gave it a singing, everyday affirm¬ 
ation. In speaking to every man’s eternal quest 
for liber!), he created a vilal mood that con¬ 
nected India s struggle with tlie general human 

struggle.J j)redicl that Tagore’s fame will 

grow ev<'n greater in the United States. For those 
who do not know Tagore liis disco\ery will he 
an exciting event; those who know him already 
will have the thrill of rediscovering liim in the 
light of reccjil world developments—for they will 
find that, like a inany-faceled jew<L his work res¬ 
ponds brighll) to liglit flashed upon it from diffe¬ 
rent di?eelions. 

In i\o\ ember of 1930, a reception and dinner 
were arranged to welcome Tagore at Hotel Bill- 
more in New Yoik City. Former Ambassador 
Henry Morganthau was the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee and among the members were 
former President {.alvin Coolidge, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jane Addanis, Carrie CJiapnian Catt, 
Mrs. J. Borden Ilarriman, Miss Anne Morgan, 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger. Mr. John W. Davies, Mr. 
Abram Elkus, Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Mr. Arthur 
Sulzberger, M>r()n C. 'Puylor and others. Mr. 
Morganthau introduced the guest of liornujr as 
“the iieautiful product of thought and pen.” The 
poet reciled some of his poems in Bengali and in 
Knglisli. The same month he was received by 
President Herbert Hoover at the White House. 
Soon afU‘r Tagore addressed a large audience at 
the Carnegie Hall in New Yoik Cily on ‘Perso- 
nalil)'. Hundreds of people were unable to 
gain admission. He implored the people of 
Ameriea, for whom he had great admiration, to 
use their great creative g(‘nius not only to create 
machines hut also Men. 

Though essentially a poet and a dreamer, 
Tagore was not a dreamer on an ivory tower. As 
he sings in Naivedya : 

*^Bhaher lolit krorey m raklii nileen 

Karma kshetre kori dao saksham swadhiri*^ 

“Leave me not in the soft lap of comfort 

and vain dreams 

But make me fit and free in the field of 

action.” 


gain in Gitanjali, he says: 

“I.eave this chanting and singing" aiio 

telling of beads, 

Whom dost tliou worship in this lonely 
dark corner of a temple 
With doors all shut, 

Open thine eyes and see thy God is noic 

before thee. 

He is there where the tiller is tilling tht 

hard ground 

And the ]»ath-jnaker is breaking the stones 
He is with them in sun and^in sliower. 
And his garment is covered with dust. 

Put off ihy holy mantle and even like Hin 

Come down on the dusty soil. 

What harm is there if thy clothes liecon c, 
tattered and stained. 

Meet Him and stand by Him in toil an* 
in the sweat of lh\ hrow\ 

Perhaps it is this feature of the poet’s life tha 
attracted the people of America. His Internationa 
University of Visva-Bharali attracted man 
scholars and idealists from America, such a 
Prof. Goodrich of (\)lunibia University, Rev 
John H. Huhm^s, Prof. Merle Curti of Wisconsir 
University and Prof. E. Burlt of Cornell Unive:- 
sity. Tiidav, twenty years after his dealh, Americ, 
joins tlie rest of the world in pa)ing triluilc 
Rabindranlh Tagore, a path-finder of a new age 
In appreciation of his universal appeal, ii 
the winter of 1958, the Rahindranalh 1'agore Cen 
tenary Committee was formed in America by ii 
group who, in this troubled time, wished to pre 
sent a new Tagore’s ideals of international co¬ 
operation and understanding. It is gratifying tha^ 
many persons in the edueaticnial, religious ami 
cultural life of America have become associatcii 
with this Committee. 1’he Conimillee has Miss 
Pearl Buck, a Nohel-Iaureatc in literature and 
Norman Cousins, Editor of Saturday Review^ as 
Honorary Chairman, Prof. W. Norman Brown of 
Pennsylvania University and a well-known Indo¬ 
logist, as Chairman, Prof. Taraknath Das, (now 
deceased), Prof. Amiya Chakravarty of Bosloi 
University, Prof. L. Carrington Goodrich 
Columbia University, Prof. Richard Park and 
Prof. Robert Crane of Micjiigan Universit). 
Prof. Merle Curti of W^isconsin University an{l 
Prof. F. C. Northrop of Yale University, Proi. 
Stephen N. Hay of Chicago University and Mr . 
G. J. Walumull of Watumull Foundation as Vice- 





Chairman ind Prafulila C. Mukherji, a retired 
metallurgist, as Executive Secretary. 

'Fhe Committee felt a sense of great sorrow 
jiid loss at the sudden death of Prof. Tarakiiath 
1 )as who, from the beginning, look a leading part 
in its activities. In spite of many handicaps, the 
Committee has been able to accomplish a few sig¬ 
nificant things. The following may be mrnlioned 
among them : 

1. Inlerary field : 

(a) A Biography of Tagore: }»> Kri>hna IJ. 
Kripalani, Secretary. Sahitya Akadcmi. 
Mr. Harvey Breit of Now York ih the s|)on- 
sor of this book, which is now in the 
hands of publishers. 

(hi A Tapiore Reader (an Anlliology of 
Tagore’s works). Hazen Koundalion of 
New York, sponsored this )>ook. Il is now 
for sale. Prof. Arniya C^liakravarly is 
of this book. 

(cl Tf/go/c and (he IT'rsf —a coll-'cli-m of 
essays: by l\'of. SO'plien Hay. Prr)f. E. 
l)imo(*lv. Prof. Stella Kramrisch and others. 
These essays were r<*ad at the Annual Con- 
ferenee of the Association ft)r Asian 
Studies held in Chicago last Marcli. Ihis 
volume should be ready bv next fall. 

2. Annual *^l’agore l^ecturesliip : 

fn co-operation with Harvard CniNcisilv and 
the universities of Penns\]\ania, Mirlngan, 
Wisconsin, Chicago and California, a Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore Lectureship has l)een estal)lished. 
A distinguished scliolar from India or else¬ 
where wdll be invited each year to give a series 
of lectures on some aspects of India for about 
two months a vear. I'hese Ic’ctures will be pub“ 
lished by these universities in a volume eaeli 
j^ear. A special committee* has been formed to 
handle project. Prof. Sushil K. He of (.ab 
cutta T-niverslty has been chosim as the first 
lecturer. The program will ‘^tart nc'xt Oetol)^r. 
d. Drama of Tagore : 

Several universities have produced Tagore 
dramas during the centenary w^eek. an>ongst 
them are: Chandalika —Harvard rniver^^itV in 
Washington and Chicago UnivcTsity. Clufra — 
University of Washington at Pullman. Post 
Office —Yale, Haivaii University, Antioch 

College. Kirif!; of ihp Dark Chmnher 
State University, Jan TIus Theatre. Vabniki 
Prativa —Wisconsin University^ and Illinois 

University. 


i. Cultural Programs: 

(aj On May 6, Th^ Tagore Society of New' 
York in co-operation with Indian Studenta^ 
Association and International House gave 
aj] elaborate program of Tagore Music* 
recitations, dance, dramatic sketches and 
tableaux. 

(1)1 Hadassali, a noted Israeli dancer, trained 
in India, gave a concert of Tagore dances 
under the auspice.s of '^fagore Centenary 
Committee, at the Hebrew Association 
Auditorium, on April 25. 

(cl On May II, the fagore ScM'iety of Phila¬ 
delphia in co-operation with Public 
Library, arranged a ()ublic 'Lagore <;ul- 
tural progiam with Mrinalini Sarabhai as 
the piincipal dancer. 

(dl C(>rnell University Tagore Sueioty arranged 
a variety of programs for four days. 

(e) J1ie Centre of Asian Sludics in San Fran¬ 
cisco in co-operation with the Consulate 
of India, arranged cultural and lecture 
programs for tw(j day^s. May 7 and I I. 

(f) India-America (nillural Association of Los 
Angcic.s arranged a cultural and lecture 
])rogram. With tin* money they raisiMl, they 
l»i>ughl a complete set of Tagore books in 
English and presented it to the University 
of Southern California. Mr. Norris Poul- 
son. Mayor of the Cily of Los A\ngeles has 
given the following jiroclamation : “As 
Mayor of the City of Los Angeles, I pro¬ 
claim the week of May I-7. 1961, as 
Tagore Week, and 1 call upon all citizens 
to familiarize tlnunselves with the work 
of this great and honored poet whose lOOth, 
anniversary of birth will be celebrated 
during this ))eriod.'’ 

Col. Edjuund G. Brown, (Governor of Cali¬ 
fornia, stuit Jis the following Message: “I 
join with my fellow Californians, the 
people of the United Stales, arid lovers of 
freedom throughout I he world in celebrat¬ 
ing the centenarv of the birth of Rahindra- 
nalli ^ragor<\ I he life of India s great 
poet-philosopher serves as a beacon 
throughout the world. Rest assured, the 
people of California who know the great¬ 
ness of Tagore will pause on May 7, to 
honor his memory.'” 

Similar cultural and lectun* programs were 
iven in many colleges and universities and even 



ill some publir m;1hh)1s. For sivnetinie past we 
liav(! trierl to train young Anieriraii students to 
sing Tagoie songs and rerile 'I’agore ])oems. ll 
is a thrilling expeiienet' lf> liear young Aineruan 
High Sehiioi l)oys and girls and young churcli 
p(‘ople sing 1agon* songs in Iknigali and recite : 
'’‘WlH‘re the mind is without f(‘ai 
And the fiead is held high, .... 

Into lliat lu'aven of freedom 
\.r\ my eounlry avvake."' 

[ helifne with little organized effort these 
ran h(‘ extended throughout the eounlr\. They 
slioidd taki* root, because* tliese songs aie bc'auti- 
ful and the peonis, like the (ietlNsbuig A<ldresS 
ol faneoln are univc'rsal and ennobling. 

!). Leelui(\s and pan(*l sessions : 

(a) On March 27-29, in connection with ihc 
Annual Fonlerenee of the Association for 
Asian Studies, held in (diicago. two sessions 
were arranged l(> discuss various as|)rcls 
of Tagore's life*, d lu'se sessions were welb 
attended and cr(*ated great inler(*st. Frof. 
Hichaid L. Talk *)f Michigan I niversitv 
and \ ic'e-F.hairman ol the d'agon* Cente¬ 
nary (’oinniittei*. pre^sided at tlie first 
sc-sion. Prafulla (i. l\1ukh<*rji. Fxeculive* 
Secretary ot the Cominitlee. sjioke on 
d’agore's ])eisonalil>. Frof. d\ VV. Claik of 
London I ?M\ersil\ and at oiu* linu* a 
\isiling piofcssor at \ isvadJharati, spoke; 
on Tagor('’s humanism. Fiof. Stc'lla 
Kramris(h of Fennsylvania I ni\r*rsil>. 
wlm tauglil at (lah utta I niversit> for a 
long time and had visited Santinikelan 
fii‘(|ueruly at the invitation of llu; po(*l, 
s))oke on Tagore as a painter. Fiof. Sl(*])lu‘n 
Hav of (dneago I'niversilv and a Vice- 
Chairman of the d'agore Onlenary 
Ccnnmiltec*. who also did research work in 
('aleutla and paid occasional visits to 
Vis\a-l?harati. spoke* on Tation* in Atnerica. 
l^rcd. K<lward Dimoek of (Chicago Univer¬ 
sity. and well-\(*rsed in Ralnndra Litera¬ 
ture b»»tli in English and in Fengali and 
who just a short time ago wrote a scholarly 
article on ‘Rabindranath the greatest of 
the Rauls of llcimaL’ )>resided at the 
seciind session. Frof. Ami>a Chakravartv 
r)f Boston University and (*dilor of ‘A 
Tagore Render.’ spoke on Tagore as a poet. 
Prof. Riiddhndeva Rose of Jadavpur 
University and a visiting professor at 


]\cnv York University, spoke on Tagore 
Liteiature, and Prof. INaresh (iulia also 
cd' Jadavpur I'niversily and now a 
visiting piofessor at Nortli-western Univer¬ 
sity. s|)oke on Tagore and the West. 

(1)) On April 18. at the Asia House of New 
York there was a symposium on "Ahundant 
genius of Tagore.’ Frof. Ami\a Chakra- 
varlv and Mi. Chaclbourin* Cil])atnc of 
Rockefeller 1* Oundalion, participal(*d in 
the piogiam. 'Theri* were* reeitalions of 
Tagore jioelry both in Knglisli and in 
F^engali. 

lei On April 19, at the I\(‘w Ycnk Town Hall 
at a puhlic meeting Rolicrt Erosl, the 
W(*ll-known poet of yXrneriea and Norman 
Cousins, the Editor of ^fiUndnY Revieu 
and ffonorarv Chairman of tlie d'agore 
Centenaiv (](»mmittc‘(*. paid Irihnlc* to 
'Tagore. John JX lb»eke(eller. .‘hcL ine- 
sided. Ibesidenl Kennedv and Fiime 
Minister NChiu sent special nu“ssagc‘s foj 
this meeting. Eto*^t in j>a\ing trihiitc* to 
Tagor»*. said that Tagon* was an artist in 
lh(* n'al s(‘nse o( the w<»id and that lu> 
v\a^ not afraid to live* for art-^’ sake. He 
also >aid that inc*! table is the piopei wnrd 
to explain Tagort‘'s poelrv and his stnreh 
lor somelliing lx*) ond. (‘iidh'ss. great. 
iXorman Cousins said that llabmdranalli 
Tagore was a world figuie and not only 
a national figure, that he was a universal 
man. According t«) Mr. Cousins, Mr. Nehru 
was more infineneed hy 'Tagori; than by 
(iandhi; (Jandhi made him look witliin 
hut Tagore gave liim a si'use of history. 
Mr. (]ousins eoiuluded by saying. ‘‘Tagore 
tried (o romu‘el man to man, nation to 
nation and vc*slerday with todav and 
lomonovv. He spoke to all men, not to 
one man. 

idl On Max 4, Sc'uator J. W. Fnihiight, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senator John Sherman 
(a>opei ])aid tribute to Tagtin* from ihi^ 
floor of the Sc*nato of the United Slates. 
On the same day Congressmen Fmaiiucd 
Celler ot NVw York, Frank Thompson of 
New" Jersev and Janies (X Fulton of 
Penns) Ivania also paid tribute to the 
memory of Tagore from the floor of the 
House of Representative's. 



(c) On May 7, a Tagore Memorial Service was 
heki at the Community ('huroh of New 
York. I'his is the churc]! where Kev. 
John Haynes Holm(‘S. a lorii^-tirne friend 
of Trtiiore, is ihe pastor einerilus. Un- 
lortunatelj. on aeeoiiiit oi very feeble 
eondilion of liis health, he was not able 
to altfMid. 'The present MinisUn* Dr. 
Donald llatrin^loii in association with 
Swami Nikhilananda and Swanii Pavilra- 
narida of the Vivekananda Society, 
ofhcial(‘d at the Sin\i('e. The 1aj>ore Soci(*r\ 
reinleied Ta^iore luinns. fhc* Scnxice was 
well-attended bv Indian and American 
fiieiids. 

!:) On Ma\ fk at tlw' (irand Ibdl llooin of 
AMot lIol(‘l oF \i'w York a pnl)li<' dinner 
ine^'linu w;is hehl. rh(‘ I'aj'j’ore Sociel\. 
rile Indian (ihamher <d (loininercf’ and 
lh(‘ Indian Oonsidate co-operated wilFi the 
Ta;:orc ('enhnarN (ioiinniUcf' to make the 
funclioji a LTf'al snccc'-s. Prof. T. \V. 
(dark of l/unlon rniv(‘isit\ \^as tlie piin- 
cipal ‘-j>eak(n’. I h‘ was lolh»W('d l>v a 
rnllural pio^mam. Hon. S. K. l\o\, llu‘ 

(]on‘-ubOeneral ol India, jna'sided and Dr. 
I!<isr Vfnkliio'ji acte<l as Mistress of 
( d'nnnonie'^. 

'\i (dnnell 1 hii\ei>,il\. on \Ici\ a. Prof. 
Kdwin \. 1)11111 o! lht‘ Phdoso|.li\ D<‘pail- 
nient. inad(‘ a Radio Addia’ss on 
Raltindranalh TaiLiore, /\ii<! on \IaN 10. 
Prof. Ami>a (ihakra\ail\ ;zave a lecture 
on 'R ihindranalli Tajiore—liis Art and 
Phil o^ophv’ in the Alie(‘ Statler Audilorinin. 
(hi On \'ra\ 2(''. a pnidie mec^llni* was held at 
the ALidiloriinn c>f thi' Stnillisonian 
Institute in Washinuton. Amfini:!: the 
audienee were many disliniinish(‘d iiersons. 
hiirh olHrdals, senators ami eonp,n*s‘.men 
and (!i[)1oinals. Supieim* Oourt Jnsliee. 
William O. Douglas presi<led. He. re- 
trarked : ^'’Rahimlranath 'lapore hoin a 
cenliirs a^io. distilled thi* essence of Indian 
civilizalioii and jnil it in endearing: forms 
before the world. Tagore was amona; the 
first who saw how aw<*some force would 
become, how^^ absolute the cult of war. It 
was he who put llu' challenge to the prescnit 
p:oneration—the call to iiolilical action, 
the summons to co-operative nroprams 
among men of all continents. The most 


singular lionor that came to him in 
life-time was not the N’ohel .Prize, but the 
fact, boatmen on India’s rivers and drivers; 
of hullock-ciirts on India's roads sang his* 
songs without knowing that it was he wdio 
plucked thmn from the soul of India.’^ 
Amongst the speakers were Prof. Aniiya’ 
(diakra\art\. vVinhasMidor M. (k Chagla, . 
Mr. Herman A. Si(‘her. a i»oet, and Mr. 
I). \. Cihalterjcc, Minister. Ambassador 
(diagla said, "‘that Tagoie aeled as a 
biidge l>cIwtM'ii tin* Past and the West and 
between the pai^l and tin* present, lie 
wanted hi^ own peojilc to rc^alize wha^ a 
gn'al ( ullural heritage India ])ossessed and 
be set Dill to be the intcTpreler of that 
cniluie to lh(' West. Deeply dedu'ated to 
India, he was not parochial in his out¬ 
look. Ill the true sense of the won! lui was 
a ( ili/en ol ilic world who wanti*d the 
Indian Mansion to be built with all its 
windows open to all the winds that might 
blow from an\ and eveiy dinrtion.” 
fhof. (]|iakiavailV said. ’'In .s<»me ways it 
is iini(]uel\ ap|)ropriat(‘ that lh<* (Centennial 
o( Pagoie’s biith should I)e ('elebrated in 
iinivei.'cities. i(‘ligion.s centres ami other 
i;n‘a[ insliliil ion- all ovei llic I'niled 
Stalc>. Kor. like India, this countiv owes 
its -.titaiglh to a cliroiiialic. mulli-cullural 
inhcrilvime which i*- being woven b(*re. as , 
in all ollu r civ ili/Milion^ into llu' still finer 
fcliric of uinl>. Pagoie loved llii.s eoiinlry, 
wliicli be V isitcal fivi* timers and he loved ' 
llu‘ p«*o|)le, poel*^, writer*-, woikc'rs and 
thinkers of this laml. .fouineving in llic „ 
\\ <*sr and tfie Kast. I'agore [iroi laiined the 
participation ()f all races in (In* great ' 
adviuihire of man. In a divisive e[)och. torn - 
by violiMK e and intolt‘ranc(\ be ludd the .. 
boii/on in bis vision. Thus lie was able..; 
to sustain his purpose and substitute it . 
by untiring woik in llie fields of education, 
rural welfare, and international living at .. 
Santinikelan. His songs were a victor) of ' 
ihc' spirit of man.” 

(i) ,Similar lecture' incc'tings have liecni re- 
poiled froir. many colleges and univer¬ 
sities. Harvard Univi'rsilv. Syracuse 
Dniversitv. riie Dollepe. Pomona College. 
Rutgers rniwrsily. Brooklyn College^ « 



Elliical Culture Society of New York and 
others. ; 

6. Exhibition of Ta}*:ore Books and Paintings : 

(a) Thti Orientalia Division of the Library of 
Congress, under the direction of Dr. 
Polenian, exhibiled all the works of 
Tagore in English and other languages. It 
also issued a special bulletin with an 
annotated bibliography. The exhibit ion 
last(‘d two months. 

(b) New York Central Public Library under 
(he direction of Dr. Misch. exhibiled all 
tlie woiks of Tagore witli several portraits 
for the months of May and June. 

(r) Cleveland Central Public Librav) also 
exbil)ited all of Tagore’s w<n'ks and issued 
a special bulletin. 

(d) (Chicago lbiiversit>, Harriet Monroe 
Library, exhibited all Tagore works with 
many portraits and tnanuscripls, under the 
direction of its curator, Mrs. Judith Bond. 

(e) Similar exhibitions were held in l^hiladel- 
phia Piiblie Library and libraries of many 
( ities and eolleges. 

(D F\>rly of Tagore paintings in eollotype, 
|)rodnced by (ianymed Press of London 
for the Government of India, were exhi¬ 
bited by the Indian Embassy in Washing¬ 
ton. Tlie Asia Sociel) (»f New York has 
sec ured a set. As soon as tlie> are properly 
mounted, thcw will })e ]>ut on exhibition 
and later circulaled tbrougbout the country 
—mostly ifi universities. 

7. Tagore Societies have been formed in New 
York. Philadelphia, Chicago, Cornell University, 
Los Angel(‘s, San Francisco and othi‘r plac^es. 
They have been organizing lecture meetings and 
cultural programs. Their aim is to make Tagore 
poetry, drama and songs familiar to youngmen 
and woiTK’ii in American Colleges and High 
Schools. We are hoping to extend this work 
throughout the country. The response so far has 
been encouraging. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Indian students in ibis country and other Indian 
residents will co-operate with this work. 

8. Documentary film on Tagore, produced by 
Satyajit Ray, have been shown in several places 
in New York and Washington. They will be 
circulated ibroughoul the country in the fall. 

9. Materials on Tagore’s several visits in the 
United States, have been collected from libraries 
and private sources. 


10. Tagore’s King of the Dark Chatnber ip NeW 
York’s Off-Broadway Theatre, 

Some of the dramas of Tagore have been 
occasionally played on College stages in America 
but until now never on a professional stage. In 
1916, the Stage Society produced CiJiTRA for 
one night with Alla Nazirnova playing the title 
role. Tagore attended that performance. We had 
always hoped that Tagore’s drjimas would 
regularly be played in America on professional 
stage. It Avas, therefore, with great expectation that 
the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary Committee 
in America accepted the opportunity to sponsor 
King of the Dark Chmiher, one of Tagore’s 
dranuitic and philosophical plays, which Krishna 
Shah, the talented and earnest young artist from 
the Indian National Theatre, agreed to direct and 
Patricia Newhall, Harold Leventhal and Van 
Joyce offered to produce in an Off-Broadway 
riieatre. 

Jan Hus Theatre in New York City was 

engaged and the play opcn<‘d on the 9ih of 

February. It was an evinitful night for some of 
us. It was rather a select and critical audience 
W'hieh packed the hall. Those of us who had 
followed the rehearsals, had no doubt ab^mt the 
suce(*ss of the play, and at the end of the final 
scene it was evident from the reaction of the 

audience that it had made a great ‘'hit.’ After 

midnight when the early edilons of New^ York 
new^sjjapers started to come out in the streets, 
our optimism was vindicated. All the papers of 
New YT^rk, without a single exception, acclaimed 
King of the Dark Chamber as a great play and 
that it was well-directed and played. 

At this writing, the play has been going on 
for almost five months with eight performances 
a week and almost full bouse for each perfor¬ 
mance. We are very happy not only for the 
success of this particular venture but also for the 
feeling that the ground has been broken and that 
other dramas of Tagore can be played on pro¬ 
fessional stages of this country with confidence. 
It is our belief that close co-operation from the 
Government of India and the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce will encourage future producers. 
We also believe that Indian nationals in foreign 
countries should co-operate with such cultural 
undertakings. It should be mentioned here that 
Mr. S. K. Roy, the Consul-General of India in 
New York, and his associates, gave active co¬ 
operation to the Tagore Centenary Committee. 


On the we of the" opting night of the play 
we were heartened by a cablegram from Mr. 
Ellsworth Bunker, American Ambassador to 
India. It said ; “The occasion of the New York 
premiere of 'I'agore’s King of the. Dark Chamber 
offers an unusual opportunity for many 
Americans to share in tlie Tagore Centenary 
Celebrations. My best wishes for the success of 
this venture go to the American Tagore Centenary 
Committee, to the producers, to the members of 
the cast and to the director who made this 
production possible.” 

We are specially grateful to the producers 
for their earnest effort and steadfast faith in the 
ultimate success of the venture; to the director 
Krishna Shah, who with considerable personal 
sacrifice and under unfavorable circurnslauces, 
worked diligently to make this jday a success, and 
to the ‘members of the cast whose hearty co¬ 
operation and best efforts made this success 
possible. 

The main cast consists of twenty players 
and the under-studies and technicians will make 
the total of about thirty-si.K. Of these only four 
are from India. In India the name of Bhaskar, 
the well-known dancer and actor should be 
familiar. He is the sou of the noted sculjitor 
and painter Dehi Prasad Uoy Chovvdhury. 
He made an excellent Thakurdada, the old wise- 
man of the kingdom. He not only choreographed 
the dances in the play but also interpreted faith¬ 
fully his part. Ilis song “My beloved is in my 
heart” is most effective. Bhaskar has performed 
in Carnegie Hall, New York Town Hall, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Radio City Music 
Hall, Jacobs Pillow, etc, 

Surya Kumari—(Queen Sudarshanal is 
charming and talented. She is from Madras. She 
had previous experience on the stage and the 
screen in India. She is an accomplished singer 
and dancer. In New Delhi she played the part 
of the heroine in Tagore’s Chilra. 

Rahila—(Surangama, the maid of honor) 
comes from Calcutta and as Surangama makes a 
very good maid of honor. She is subtle, 
sensitive and graceful and is a good actress. She 
comes from a good theatrical family. She ha.s 
played in Repertory Companies in India, England 
and Ireland. 

Madhur Jaffrey—(Rohini, the Queen’s 
maid) is from New Delhi. She is vivacious and 
follows the mood of the play intalligently. She 


started oii tHp professional stage at an early 
She continued her training at the Royal Acadeipf’'^ 
of Dramatic Art, London and with Matjti 
Browne, of the British Drama League. 

Brock Peters—(King of the Dark Chamber!^ 
is an American Negro, born in New York, 
is an accomplished actor with considerable «lt^ 
perience. With his deep baritone voice at^ 
meaningful gestures, he makes an excellent KingV 
He just seems to fit into his part. With Krishli^' 
Shah’s stage setting and interpretation and Bro 
Peter’s acting the King of the Dark Chambeii^; 
he came a meaningful and really an exciting’ 
play. Block Peters has played leading parts in‘ 
‘Porgy and Bess,’ ‘Anna Lucasta,’ ‘My darlingl 
Aida,' etc. 

Among others Bruce (ilover as King of 
Kanchi and Noel Schwartz as Suvarna, the false- 
king have drawn applause from the audience,.; 
Bruce Glover is a graduate in Theatrical Artt^ 
from North-western University. He is an ex¬ 
perienced actor, and docs credit to the cast. 

Krishna Shah (Director)—is from Bombay; 
Though young, has considerable experience. He 
graduated from the Indian Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. He has played and directed plays there. 
Sponsored by the Indian National Theatre, he 
came to this country. He received M.A. in drama, 
from Iowa State L'liiversity. where he first' 
produced Ki^g of the Dark Chamber. 

Patricia Newhall (Producer)—is an accom-- 
plished actress and producer by profession. She haS’I 
produced such plays as ‘No Exit,’ ‘Blood Wedds/. 
ing,’ ‘Riders to the Sea' and ‘La Ronde.’ She alsd; 
played in some of them. Miss Newhall and Hansti; 
Weigert have translated ‘La Ronde’ which 8hortly| 
will be published by Random House. Two yeari^ 
ago she. assisted by Krishna Shah, produeed| 
Shakunlala in an Off-Broadivay Theatre. 

Noboily comes out of the theatre without 
feeling of satisfaction. It is a wonderful blei)i^ 
of classical and folk dramas of India. Tagore 
introduced in the play both humor and sarcas^l 
disappointment, anguish, sorrow and cunniiijj 
intrigue; at the same time there is childlik 
simplicity, faith and above all love, so that ii^ 
the end untarnished truth and love triumpi^l 
After the play Herald Tribune of New Yor^ 
remarked. “It is the drama at its height when th 
lights are low in The King of the Dark Chamhei^ 
an Indian play by Rabindranath Tagore, at 
Jan Hus Theatre.” New York Times, after 



oj)ejiing iiighl said, “Tlie Classic Theatre of India, Chamber is a striking amalgamation of mind, 
as transmuted by Kabindranath Tagore, in The song, dance and poetry. Its appeal is to the 
Kin^ of Dark Clmiiher is an unusual mind as well as to the senses. Its ancient eastern 
experience. For theatre goers it is venturesome wisdom has meaning for all. Tagore’s vision is 
enough to expose themselves to the unfamiliar expressed by a blending of all the arts of the 
and uiu’onv(‘ntional. The Kin-p of the Dark theatre.” 

-: 0 :- 


DR. ANNIE BESANT 

Maker of Modern India 

By P. RAJESWARARAO 


It is nearly three decades since Dr. Annie 
Besant, one of the foremost makers of 
modern India, was released from the 
mortal coil at the age of 86 in Adyar 
and ascended into the higher regions of 
immortality. 1st October, the date of her 
birth and 20th September, the date of 
her demise have more than passing 
significance to all patriotic and grateful 
Indians. Rarely do members of a ruling 
race interest themselves in the welfare of 
their subjects. To fewer still is given the 
good fortune of identifying themselves with 
the subject-race, guide and assist them 
during the dark days of struggle and mis¬ 
fortune. 

She had come out to India in 1893 at 
the age of 46 having joined the Theosophical 
Society in 1889. She clearly saw the political 
dominance of the British, the imitation by 
some classes of people of what they re¬ 
garded as Western ways of life and thought 
and finally the feeling in other classes 
that there was nothing left in the world 
that was worth having and that they must 
withdraw themselves into a shell, adhere 
as best as they could to the old ways. She 
tried to solve all these problems in the 
midst of all clashes and conflicts of time. 

She told us that India was the home¬ 
land of invisible powers that rule the 
destinies of men and nations and that our 
ancient scriptures made us the teachers of 
the world. She made a careful study of all 
our sacred books and was always quoting 
chapters and verses as she delivered her 


great orations. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Gangadhara Sastri rightly described her as 
“Sarvasukla Saraswati.” Her purpose was 
to wean all those who, due to the ignorance 
of their past, and unable to withstand the 
blinding light of the present wore most 
unwisely thinking that there was nothing 
good in themselves or their ancients. 
Naturally persons who were drawn away 
from their old moorings were induced to 
stop and to think, for these words came 
from a Britisher who had no axe to grind. 

She founded the Central Hindu College, 
(which was later developed into a Univer¬ 
sity bv the late Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavya) at Banaras, a place sacred to 
memoiy consecrated by legend and immor¬ 
talised by history. Here the students were 
taught the literatures of the East and the 
West alike. Modern science was a part of 
their educational syllabus the teaching of 
ancient religion, philosophy and ethics also 
formed an integral part thereof. 

The students of her hostels inter-dined 
with each other and she would not admit 
married students thus discouraging early 
marriages. Britishers, like Dr. Richardson 
and Dr. G. S. Arundale, who came to help 
her in her work mixed freely with the 
students and their Indian colleagues. Thus 
all racial discrimination was eliminatetf. 
She established schools for girls which 
were little known and less popular at that 
time. She encouraged and actively helped 
those of her students who could go abroad 
for further studies. Thus she brought about 



a great deal of spontaneous reform with¬ 
out any hostility. 

She wanted full freedom for India as 
lx member of the Commonwealth (She used 
the word ‘Commonwealth’ for “Empire” 
for the first time). Now she stands 
vindicated since India chose to continue 
voluntarily as a member of the Common¬ 
wealth even after becoming a Republic. 
She gave the first flag to the Congress 
which was green and red—to represent 
the Muslims and the Hindus—to which a 
white portion with a spinning wheel was 
added later on^^^to denote the minorities 
and to emphasise the importance of 
cottage industries. It was under her ins¬ 
piration that for the first time that an 
official title like knighthood was discarded 
by Dr. S. Subrahmanya Iyer, Ex-Judge of 
the Madras High Court, who made history 
be sending a letter to President Wilson of 
the U.S.A., on Indian situation. It was due 
to her that first boycott of educational 
institutions took place when a woman 
medical student (Mrs. Sivakami) withdrew 
from a college in Bombay. To her, like 
William Blake, “Religion was politics and 
politics was brotherhood.” 

She entered active politics in 1914, 
when she started her “New India,” a daily 
and “Commonwealth,” a weekly in Madras 
which synchronised with the first world 
war. Mrs. Besant’s slogan was “England’s 
difficulty was India’s opportunity.” Her 
“Home Rule” movement attracted stal¬ 
warts like Lokamanya Tilak, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. By 
1915, she became a force to be reckoned 
with. In 1916, she was being canvassed for 
the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress. She actually became the President 
of the Congress in 1917, at Calcutta. She 
gave a new turn to the organisation and 
established necessary and desirable conven¬ 
tions. She had undergone three months of 
internment during that year .for her politi¬ 
cal activities along with her colleagues 
Arundale and Wadia. 

At the Nagpur Congress of 1920, 
Gandhiji came to his own and from that 
time onwards he was the undisputed leader 
of political India. Dr. Besant’s appeal was 


more to the’educated middle class 
Gandhiji’s was to the vast masses of 'thes^' 
country. In short, hers was to the headl^' 
and his was to the heart. In a way she waij\: 
more human, for she made allowances of ; 
human nature and the failings of the flesh ^ 
in others, while Mahatmaji found it 
difficult to do so. Thus the drift between 
them was complete. 

She had some very remarkable charac- 
terstics. She was punctual to a fault. She 
personally replied to every letter addressed 
to her. She was a woman of great repose 
of mind even when she was the busiest. She 
was very keen on proprieties and would 
follow the customs of the place. She would 
not let go any occasion to say publicly a 
good word for any who helped her and 
her work in any way. She inspired the 
deepest affection for herself in those who 
were associated with her. Dr. Bhagavandas, 
a calculating and unemotional type of a man, 
who was working at Allahabad as Magistrate 
went to the station to receive her. They 
talked to each other. He resigned the 
Government service and joined Dr. Besant 
in her work for the Central Hindu College 
and the Theosophical Society. She nursed 
him continuously for days during one of his 
fatal illnesses. She did not care what the 
world thought of her close association with 
Charles Braadlaught. Thus she was capable 
of deepest affection without any thought 
of sex. 

Her fidelity to her friends was also of 
the highest order. She would never say a 
bad word about them nor hear even the 
mildest criticism of them. She boldly and 
even recklessly defended Madame Blavat- 
sky when charges of charltantry were 
levelled against her. She left no stone, 
unturned to protect Messrs. Krishnamurthy 
and Nityanandam when her guardianship 
of them was challenged and aspersions and 
insinuations of all sorts were made against 
her and her colleagues. She valiantly 
defended the marriage of Arundale with 
Rukmini Devi. Her faithful stand by the 
side of Mr. C. W. Leadbeater through thick 
and thin is a remarkable example of courage 
and true affection. In her will her personal 
servants Lakshmana and Bhaglu received 
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annuities, enough to enable' them to live 
comfortably. 

Dr, Besant had an amazing grace almost 
legal in its dignity for special occasions. 
While introducing a lady student to Sir P. 
S. Sivaswamy Iyer, the then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Banaras Hindu University, for the 
grant of the requisite degree she took off 
her academic cap and made a tremendous 
bow. She had great respect for persons 
born to rule. She often proposed that a 
member of the Royal family should come 
out to India as the Viceroy, so that Princes 
of India may not suffer the indignity of 
having to take a lower place than a 
person of less exalted birth. Her wish was 
posthumously fulfilled when Lord Mount- 
batten came to India as the last Viceroy. 

By her life and work she became the 
precursor of Mahatma Gandhi. It was she 
who recognised at first the intrinsic merit 
in Gandhiji and styled him as Mahatma in 
politics. At the same time she refused to 
surrender her judgment and to compromise 
on fundamentals. She openly differed from 
him when he initiated the Civil Disobedience 
movement. Gandhiji also, in spite of his 
differences with her, greatly respected her. 
When she attended the Belgaum Sessions 
of the Indian National Congress in 1924 
over which Gandhiji presided, he stood up 
as she entered the Hall and the audience 
standing up with him bade her a right 
Royal welcome. When she handed over a 
slip expressing a desire to address the 
gathering Gandhiji immediately stopped 
all proceedings, invited her to speak and 
appealed to the audience to give her a most 
respectful hearing. 

But she had to face calumny and in¬ 
gratitude. Mr. Kaparde, the Maratha leader, 
pungently addressed her as ‘Putana.’ Dr. 
T. M. Nair, one of the founders of the Justice 
Party caricatured her most cruelly and 
without any sense of decency. When 
pressed by Sri Sri Prakasa to point out the 
defects which prevented us from rising and 


kept us down Dr. Besant answer^'oh- 
willingly and with sorrow that we were not 
a generous people and told him how our 
leaders did not encourage the younger 
section in the rank and file and how they 
put down talents. How jealous we feel 
of any one coming up, is a matter of 
common experience. Dr. Besant evidently 
spoke the gospel truth abojjit our national 
defect. ‘ 

We have had a number of distinguished 
persons undoubtedly famous and great in 
their own way in their^wn times and in 
their respective spheres, but small in 
stature when compared to this dynamic 
woman. She touched life at many points 
Starting as an atheist she became a leader 
of theosophy. Besides she was an ardent 
social reformer, an eminent educationalist, 
great journalist, foremost orator, upholder 
of all just causes and a friend of the princes 
and the poor alike. Her memory is dearer 
tc one and all. In the words of Dr ' 
Mohammad Alam, she was the mother of 
Mother India. “The memory of the magni¬ 
ficent services rendered by her -to India, 1 
Gandhiji said, “will live as long as India ! 
lives.” “Her radiant spirit,” observed Mrs 
Sarojani Naidu, “rekindled India’s faith in 
her own ideals and destiny.” Rt. Hon’blc 
Sir V. S. Srinivasa Sastry was right when 
he said that “If they named any three or 
four of the other great people in India, the 
sum of their achievements and the aggre¬ 
gate of the benefit that they had rendered 
tc this country would not exceed what 
stood unquestionably to her credit." 
Though she is no more, her spirit will 
probably be hovering over India watching 
our progress from “Swaraj” (self-govern¬ 
ment) to “Suraj” (good government) in 
every walk of life with sympathetic interest. 
The present generation in India can only; 
pay its homage to her sacred memory and 
regret that they were not her colleagues 
in work or contemporaries in life. 



Steady Progress At A Traditional t^aft 


The hill-locked forest-bound small 
village of Nirmal, in Warangal district of 
;vndhra Pradesh, hardly looks like the 
home gf a flourishing industry. Yet, work¬ 
ing in the seclusion of the village, the 
f raftsmen of Nirmal make wares and toys 
which are sought after by people all over 
India and abroad as well. 



A Craftsman of Nirmal grinding wooden vessels 


Legend has it that Nirmal got its name 
roni Nimma Naik, who belonged to the 
Andhra Kakathiya dynasty of Warangal 
d was, at one time, the village headman. 
11 those days, the master craftsmen of 
nirmal made ^‘gold” from herbal juices 
‘.hich was as effective and as enduring as 
lal gold. Even colours were derived from 
iinis and stones. 

The beginning of the fascinating toy 
idustry at Nirmal, however, owes its origin 
:> the Velamas of Warangal and was prac- 
by a community known as “Jeengars” 
• Im were adept at portrait painting. The 
Li injects employed were mostly inspired by 
Lythology and depicted characters and 
nes from the Ramayana and Maha- 
^'•'irata. 

The Toy Industry 

The mainspring of the toy industry is, 
^ course, the abundance of light wood in 
surrounding forests and the gums and 
tones in the hills nearby. The generous 
''^tronage of the local nobility, however, 


greatly stimulated the growth of the indus¬ 
try. The earliest names to be associated 
with the industry were those of Somaya 
and Limbiah who commercialised the craft 
about 150 years ago. 

As years rolled by, other articles like 
tra 5 '’s, card-boxes and decorative panels 
came into vogue and got incorporated In 
the Nirmal craft. Besides the light punki 
wood, teak was also used to make certain 
types of articles. Among the large variety 
of utilitarian articles made in Nirmal now 
arc furniture, salad bowls, card, cigarette 
and trinket boxes, lamps and ash trays. 
These are in addition to wall plaques, 
round plates and table plaques in different 
sizes, colours and designs. 



Artists of Nirmal painting on 'Frays, Lamp- 
stands and other ornamental pieces 

The wood used in making Nirmal 
articles is teak. After it has been cut in the 
required shape and finished on a lathe 
machine, the article receives coatings of 
nitrose cellulose compound for giving it an 
even surface. This is followed by a Duco 
spray paint. Afterwards, designs are traced 
and perforated and chalk powder tied in a 
piece of muslin is passed over it. This pro¬ 
cess leaves a clear imprint of the design 
on the article and facilitates its paintings. 
After the painting is complete, the article 
receives a coat of Necol clear varnish which 
makes the colours permanent and gives 
a finish to the article. 

Besides painting, figures are also drawn 
in “KathiT* or lead. This lead is beaten 
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along with glue on a hot stone to make a 
liquid. The figures are painted in this 
liquid and are finished by rubbing agato 
stone on it. The effect is strikingly silver 
and makes pleasing outline figures. For a 
gold effect, chemical gold is sprayed. 

Marketing goods worth over Rs. 2 
lakhs in the country and abroad, the indus¬ 
try is well on its way to a steady foreign 
exchange earner. Nirmal artware has an 
international market and is particularly 
popular in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. This medium has 
been successfully employed by the crafts¬ 
men of Nirmal to recreate the world 
famous Ajanta figures, Moghul miniatures 
and traditional oriental designs. The latest 


inspiration for the Nirmal artists comas 
from the Lopakshi Temple paintings and 
the bronzes of South India. 

During the last decade concerted 
efforts have been made by the Andhra State 
Government to develop the industry and 
perfect the techniques and implements 
employed in it. An expansion scheme for the 
industry is now proposed to be *indertaken 
which will help to meet the growing 
demand for Nirmal ware. A market research 
project has shown that the products are 
admired and are catering to the middle 
income groups also. It has also revealed 
that new designs which are simple and 
striking at the same time are desired by 
the customers, 

O:- 


DURGA WORSHIP IN ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE 


By J. 

With kalparambha, the preparatory 
worship, continuing for five days until 
panchanii, the fifth moon, invocation of 
Goddess Durga takes place on sasthi, the 
sixth. Following mah'asnan, the ceremonial 
holy bath, the Goddess comes to earth on 
saptanii, the seventh. She stays for three 
days until nabami, the ninth moon, and in 
the morning of dasami, the tenth, she re¬ 
turns to Kailash. Celebrated with all 
pageantry and splendour in autumn, the 
Sakti worship in India has its importance 
not from religious viewpoint alone. 

Of kalparambha, the preparatory, naba- 
patrika is an interesting feature. On the 
first moon is built an abstract human figure 
composed of plantain and certain other 
plants, herbs, clusters, and bark, assembled 
together with jute and coloured cotton 
thread. Formed thus of green fresh leaves 
of autumn, the structure is nabapatrika, 
the popular “Kalabou”. She represents 
energy in Nature, from where we draw 
ours. 

Panchagunri (five colours : white, red, 
yellow, green and blue) ; vermillion; 
panehapallav (clusters of mangoe, pakur, 
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banyan, pupil, and jagmadumur trees) ; 
panclmratna (five valuables : gold, diamond, 
emerald, ruby and pearl) ; paiicha'shashya 
[ five essential cereals : rice, maskalai (a 
kind of pulse), sesame, mug (pulse) and 
wheat I; panchagobya (five useful materials 
obtained of cow : milk, curd, ghee, cowdung 
and the urine); earthen pitcher; kumbha- 
hanri, a specially decorated sacred pitcher; 
mirror; tekatha (bamboo spool used by 
Indian weavers); arrows; sunned rice; 
green cocoanut with stem; cotton wears as 
dhuti, sari and napkin; flowers; sugar; bara 
naibedya, consisting of rice, sugar, vegetable 
and sweets ; kancha naibedya to consist of 
fruits, sweets ; etc.); gold-coated silver ring; 
brass, copper and bell-metal utensils are the 
general worshipping requirements at this 
preparatory stage. 

The legend goes that the autumn cele¬ 
bration of Durga worship began from the 
time King Rama had worshipped Sakti for 
defeating Ravana and recovering his be¬ 
loved wife Sita whom Havana had stolen 
away. Sita, it is said, was got of soil in 
course of his fathar Janak tilling land. 
Apparently, Indians by then had learnt to 



Goddess Durga in full glory killing the Demon Mahishasura 


use land for producing the essential cereals 
enumerated under panchashashya,, appre¬ 
ciate the superb excellence of gold, silver 
and precious stones found in Nature, and 
visualise the prospect and possibilities of 
pancharatna as stores of enormous value. 

Of all the earthly wealth in all parts of 
the globe, cattle enjoyed a respectable posi¬ 
tion in Indian philosophy, and obviously for 
the economic utility attached to the things 
and services received of this docile animal, 
panchagobya occupied a prominent place. 
Referring to body or mind, the English 
equivalent to sakti is “force’’ or “energy.” 
In making good physical wear and tear and 
regaining energy, significant are the 
panchashashyas, and the panchamrita, con¬ 
sisting of honey and sugar added to the 
three edible itpms under panchagobya: 
milk, curd and ghee. 

Kalabou belongs to fair sex, and among 


her special requirements, cosmetics are not 
omitted. She is served with hair-cleaning 
rose-water on the first day. On the second day 
she needs hair ribbon; for this, raw jute is 
prescribed. On the third are served mirror, 
Vermillion and lacquer dye used for adorn¬ 
ing ladies’ feet in India. On the fourth is 
supplied lamp-black for eyes, and for 
personal bedecking on the fifth, she needs 
clothings, jewellery and decorative articles. 

On merit and aptitude. Lord Krishna in, 
Gita was said to have grouped people into 
four: Brahman, Kshyatriya, Vaishya and 
Sudra. These are the four vamas referred 
also in the Rig Veda. In India’s ancient social 
framework, the jurisdiction of each was 
restricted by deadlines based on economic 
divisions of collective labour. The first 
autumn celebration of Sakti took place in 
Lanka. To celebrate the worship on that 
isolated island, Rama, a kshyatriya, is said to 
have had no other course than to depend 







on his very enemy Ravana, a Brahman, to 
work as his priest. 

There is in India hardly a place not' 
worshipping Goddess Durga, in some form 
or another. By requisitioning their goods 
and services, the occasion is marked for its 
balanced support to numerous craft and 
professional communities forming distinct 
caste groups with common class interest 
not necessarily falling under the four-fold 
Vedic division of Vama. The celebration, 
for instance, depends on the priest, the 
organiser; and the barber to help him; on 
jewellers for jewellery and precious stones; 
on peasants for crops; on Gop# or the 
Goala for milk products; on potter for 
pitchers and clay images; on weavers for 
clothings; on blacksmith (kamar) for iron 
and arrows; on Malakar for jewellery and 
decorative ornamentations for the idols; on 
kansaris (non-ferrous metal workers) for 
metal and alloy utensils; and on Dhulidars 
for beating drums. These castes and sub¬ 
castes needed a planned economic backing 
of the kind broadly covered by these 
religious requirements. By custom, again, 
people on this occasion should start afresh 
with everything new, including wears. 

In idolatry, the deity for worship is 
given a positive form, usually human. To 
the idols are offered the wide range of 
economic goods produced or collected from 
Nature for meeting their own wants, com¬ 
fort, luxury and adornment. In days when 
economy was purely manual, market loca¬ 
lised, and publicity means unknown, 
religious festivals afforded artisans and pro¬ 
fessionals a scope to present their best talent 
and skill before the crowd assembling on 
such occasions. The offerings and equip¬ 
ments presented before the deity, thus, 
served as specimens of the work they 
[jould turn out. Moreover, there was the 
popular belief that to avoid divine dis¬ 
pleasure, goods intended for religious use 
must conform to a very high standard of 
maft-skill, imagination and beauty. 

Thus, in India’s religious practice, art 
played an important role. Idol, daksaj 
(decorative jewellery and ornamentations 
for the idols), equipment, accessory or 
litensil, things connected with the celebra- 
Dn of a diety must exist. Structurally and 


ornamentally too, these in consequence were 
remarkably rich in all the elements of art 
and utility. The panchagunri used in alpana 
drawing consists of white, red, yellow, blue 
and green colour. It is interesting to observe 
that red, yellow, blue and green are the 
basic colours from which are obtained all the 
rest. '■ • 

While the preliminary worslfipping in 
Kalparambha mainly dealt with Nature, 
agricqlture, extraction, cattle, and early 
wealth in their perspective to questions of 
human living and requirement, at the end 
of this preparatory period on sasthi, the 
sixth moon, we step forward in the history of 
economic progress. Here, we come across 
industrial metals as iron and copper, and a 
life more comfortable, evidenced by the 
shorashapachara needed in connection with 
the reception of Goddess Durga. A shoras¬ 
hapachara consists of land, seating equip¬ 
ment (asan)^ water, clothings, lamp, rice 
(sabhojya, i.e., with pulse, vegetable, etc.); 
betel leaves, umbrella, perfumery, garland, 
fruits, bedding equipments, footwear, cow 
or value, gold, and silver. These are all 
articles of daily use men could collect and 
produce by efforts resources obtained from 
Nature. For their special virtues of storing 
value to function as the medium of ex¬ 
change in the future, gold and silver were 
also included. Another interesting item met 
here is a chamar, the ingenious worshipp¬ 
ing fan made of animal hairs provided 
with a nicely built wooden handle. 

Prior to their being enlivened by invo¬ 
cation, the images undergo a ceremonial 
holy bath, technically known as the 
mahasnan. For this mahasnan have been 
prescribed: mustard oil, haridra (an anti¬ 
septic agricultural produce used as soap), 
tooth-stick (for cleaning teeth), panchaka- 
shaya (bark of five specific trees having 
pharmaceutical value), dews, cane-juice^ 
sesame and vishnu oil, cocoanut water, 
sarbousadhi (panacea, consisting of ten 
particular medicinal herbs), mahousadhi 
(eight kinds of different herbs), camphor, 
kumkum, rain-water, water and earth from 
various different sources. 

The elements, of which water for the 
mahasnan must compose are: water in 
which pancharatnaa have been im- 



: Wdtler drops depositing on lotus; 
rain-water; cpcoanut water; water from 
river Saraswati; from a fountain; and from 
the seven seas. Thus the holy hath oh this 
occasion is a pointer to the various sources 
frorp which water is foimd, to its constitu¬ 
ents, nature, and difference in their quality, 
and to the value of this essential supply which 
a British economist had gone to the extent 
of counting as wealth. In procuring water 
from all the seven seas for the holy bath of 
this Goddess in India, she exchanges with 
the rest of the world a mission of peace 
and goodwill, for which, again, navigation 
was an essential prerequisite. 

Earth, from places dug by the elephant, 
boar and the bull with their trunk, teeth and 
horn ; from the river Ganges ; from a point at 
v/hich two roads have crossed ; from the royal 
palace ; from earthen-homes built by white 
ants; from a hill; and from both banks of 
a river are among the earth requirements 
for the mahasnan. Unless backed by means 
and ideas, mere necessity does not lead 
always to invention. It is not unlikely that 
for the first time in our economic evolution, 
elephant, boar and bull, digging earth by 
their trunk, teeth and horn have led to the 
discovery of tools and implements suitable 
for agriculture and extraction. Curious to 
mark, there is a typical similarity between 
an elephant's trunk and the Indian plough, 
between the curves of a bull’s horn and of 
a spade. 

The habitat of white-ants is an instance 
of how earth could be used as the raw mate¬ 
rial for building living homes. Collecting 
earth from both the banks of a river in 
autumn, following monsoon, presents diffi¬ 
culties not easily surmountable. Success in 
Sakti worship lies, however, in making 
miracles possible, and they do. The urge to 
overcome the barrier of water, river or sea, 
boats, ships, bridges and barrages are built. 
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'Hie need roadways grew as a sizd' 
neous process, earth from a crossing of 
roads, forming an ingredient to ele: 
for the mahasnan, is given the imports 
of transport as the means of communicatiQi 
The earth from the royal palace reminds 
of one’s obligations to the king, the soverei] 
power, obedience to whom was emphasi$i 
also in religious preachings of the coun' 
Built by potter of wood, straw and 
the idols appear on spot by saptami, thi 
seventh moon, adequately ornamented wi' 
costume, background, jewellery and 
wear. They carry the symbols, 
swaty, the goddess of learning, is pr , 
vided with study and writing materiahi^j 
To Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
casket is the special offer. The tradilionai 
casket presented to the goddes of wealth 
an excellent form built usually of can 
with surface richly decorated with cowri 
money used as the first medium of ex-d 
change. As store of riches, it must no^^l 
remain empty; gold, silver and some ^ 
paddy are the things it contains. Head of! 
militia at the heaven, Kartick, is armed with<^ 
bow and arrows; and Ganesh is the god 
success, needing priority worship. 

Speared at the chest and furiously|| 
attacked by lion, the symbolic carrier 
Goddess Durga, the muscular Mahishasura;^ 
depicting ruthless misuse of force forf' 
oppression, succumbs kneeling to thftJ 
Goddess. Standing by Her side. Her tw<lf| 
daughters, ‘Wealth and Knowledge,’ andl 
Her two sons, ‘Reasoning and Will.’ Unlik^: 
as in Chamunda where, Sakti is ‘forcej^*; 
aiming at violence and ending in destrm , 
tion, the Sakti here is suggestive of encrg^ 
for productivity diverted to creation 
wealth and welfare. Follows on, the fi 
moon a few days later, the ceremon|( 
worship of Lakshmi, the Goddess of Weali 
connecting the two almost together. 
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An^ Ethno-Socio Study of a Small 
Community 

By AMAL KUMAH DAS 


Tue term ''Community’' connotes the maximal 
group ol persons who normally reside together in 
lace to face association. In other words a com¬ 
munity can be simply defined as a number ot 
people having common ties and or interests and 
living in the same locality. The community and 
the nuclear family are the only social groups that 
are genuinely universal. They occur in every 
known human society, and both are also found 
in germinal form on a sub-human level. Loosely 
speaking the term community may be applied to 
any group which holds together long enough to 
develop a culture. Historically seen, this term has 
evolved from a simple to a complex conception. 
Originally the term was used by sociologists but 
recently Anthropologists became more interested 
in the study ol community organisation and note 
wortliy contributions in the initial stage -were 
made by J. H. Steward, (“The Economic and 
Social Basis of Primitive Bands”, Essays in An¬ 
thropology presented to A. L. Kroeber (Barkeley, 
1936, pp. 331-50) and R. Linton, (The Study of 
Man, IN'evv York, 1936, pp. 209-30). OriginaUy 
the term, Community, was used in social sciences 
as designating a geographical area with definite 
legal houndries, occupied by residents engaged in 
inter-related economic activity and constituting 
politically a self-governing unit. This conception 
of community was primarily derived from the 
ideas of structure: a geographical area, a system 
of inter-related economic institutions and in 
independent framework of the government. The 
iKJwer conception of the community on the other 
hand, is derived principally from ideas of 
process. A community, is therefore, defined 
according to the new conception as, any con¬ 
sciously organised aggregation, of individuals, re¬ 
siding in a sepcified area or locality, endowed 
with, limited political autonomy, supporting such 
primary institutions as schools, temples, etc. The 
status of an individual in a modern community 
derives from his relationship to functional groups. 
His personality and his interests are effective in 
so far as represented in organised forms; the 
unassocialed individual looses both status and 
functional capacity. 

The community appears always to be asso¬ 


ciated tvilh a definite territory, whose natural re¬ 
sources which its members exploit in accordance 
with the technological atlainnienls their culture. 
In consequence ol its common lerrilory and ot the 
inter-dependence of its constituent families, the 
community becomes tlie principal focus ol asso¬ 
ciative lile. Since it is mainly through face to 
face relations that a person’s behaviour is 
inlluenced by his fellows—motivated, cued, re¬ 
warded, and punished—the community is the 
primary seat ol social control. United by recipro¬ 
cal relationships and bound by a common 
culture, the members of a conunuiiity form an 
“in-group,” characterized by internal peace, law, 
order and co-operalive effort. 

The comm unity seems to be the most typical 
social group to support a total culture. For this 
reason anthropologists, sociologists, and social 
psychologists have shown a marked interest in 
recent decades in community studies. It is to 
be noted that in rural areas, villages, the 
community process is still more closely related 
to family, neighbourhood and institutional factors 
than urban areas, big cities, etc. 

Keeping these ideas in the background a. 
systematic approach was made for a community 
study in the month of January, 1960, in Damdama 
village of Bangaon P.S. in the District of 24- 
Parganas of West Bengal among the ‘Panrs.’ 
Panr is a synonym generally used for Pans. 
Here a few lines have been quoted from Herbert 
Risley’s ‘castes and tribes of Bengal, Vol. li, 
Page 155’, to give an idea about this caste. 
According to Risley’s own words, “Pan is a low, 
weaving, basket-making and servile caste 
scattered under various names (Pan, Panwa, 
Panr, Pab, Panika, Chik, Chik-Baraik, Baraik, 
Ganda, Mahato, Swasi, Tanli) throughout the 
north of Orissa and southern and wester^ parts 
of Chotanagpur. Like most castes, which are 
spread over a large area of the country, the Pans 
appear under several different names, the origin 
of which it is now difficult to trace.” 

Local consensus about these people :—^The 
Panrs of village Damdama are locally known as 
Tanti and to outsiders they generally identify 
themselves as a “Panr Tanti.” Now-a-days they 



are agriculturists. Present occupations of these 
people do not signify, the inert idea of the caste 
name which literally meant “weaver.” However, 
a strong belief still exists among them regarding 
their past occupation which justifies the signi- 
licance of the name “Panr Tanti.” According to 
these people, in the past, when their forefathers 
used to live in Hanchi side, they used to apply 
lice gruel (Mar) to the yarns for weaving, 
hence they were known as “Mar Ganja Panr.” 
Now-a-days the Panrs of tliis area are totally 
cut-off socio-politically from their homeland 
and no inter-communication exists between them 
and their fellow kiths and kins still residing in 
Kanchi area. 

Pans in West Bengal ;—^According to 1951 
census, total number of Pans residing in West 
Bengal is 1338, forming 0.02 per cent of the 
total scheduled caste population of the State. 
Kxcept Malda and Darjeeling districts the I’ans 
are scattered all over West Bengal. They are 
one of the smallest communities residing in West 
Bengal. 

Concentration of Panrs in the District of 
,?j-Parganas : —In the district of 24-Parganas, 
mainly in two police stations, viz., Bongaou and 
Sandeshkhally, Panrs are highly concentrated. 
About IIX) families arc found in P.S. Bongaou 
•md are scattered in the following villages— 
Damdama, Nahata and Mamudpur of INo. 3 
(diauberia Union; Kasurhali and Kaikhali of 
Bairampur Union and Falla in Palla Union. In 
the P..S. Sandeshkhally. the Panr families are 
found in larger numbers than Bongaon P.S. In 
Sandeshkhally P.S. they are found in the follow¬ 
ing villages—^Jhupkhali, Durgamandap Jclekhali, 
Manipur, Rajhari, Kokilpur, Rangabati.etc. By 
applying gcneological case studies, close relational 
lie has been found existing between the Panrs 
of these two areas. Marriage and other socio- 
religious communication exists between them. 

Migratory History ; — ^'I'hc villagers are 
almost unaware of the fact of their migratory 
history. However, all of them know quite well 
that they are not the orginal inhabitants of this 
State. Their forefathers, in the long past, 
migrated to this Stale from Ranchi area. My 
two most important informants, viz., Raghunatb 
Sardar, .age 80, and Bideshi Sardar, age 78, (the 
senior-most members of Panrs of Damdama), 
gave some clue to their migratory history from 
their childhood memories. Their version runs 
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in the following way: The grandfathers ojfv^^ 
above-mentioned two of my inlormanta, migrate^ 
from Kanchi to Sundarban area to clear-up thd; 
forests. 'Ihere, their fathers were born and whmt. 
they liad grown up tliey began to settle iiv 
area. Once the area was heavily-flooded and' 
their fathers migrated to the present village 
(Damdama). I’hey were the urigmal settlers m 
this village. The main rsmson fur migrating in, 
tliis village is to settle near their kitli and Kins, 
who had m the meantime migrated as labourers 
from Ranchi in the indigo-plantation and had 
setlieil in the surrounding villages of Damdama 
such as, Kaikhali, Kasurhali, Mamudpur, etc. 
The local consensus of the other caste people 
also follow the same line as above. Hence, it is 
clear from the above facts that two types of 
migration took place in this area. One group of 
Panrs were brought in this area from Ranchi iK 
indigo-plantation as labourers and the other group 
of Panrs migrated from Ranchi to Sundarban 
area to clear-up the forests and a few of these 
lamilies migrated to this area on account of 
some natural calamities. Old remnants of the 
houses of indigo-plantation are .still visible in the 
surrounding villages. I’he house of the famous 
writer. Late Sri Dinabandhu Mifra, of ‘Nildaiqian’ 
fame, is situated in Chauberia village, 2 miles 
from Damdama. My gcneological case studies 
also quite favourably support the above Iwo 
types of migrations in this area. 

The yUlage :—The village Damdama is 
situated in No. 3 Chauberia Union of Bongaon 
P.S. in the District of 21-Parganas in West 
Bengal. It is 12 miles away from Bongaon P.S. 
and about 5 miles from Caighata P..S. It is , 
surrounded by Mamudpur, Nahata, Sherpur, ; 
Saolapara village.s. all belonging to No. 3 
Chauberia Union. According to 19.51 census, the 
area of the village is 316.81 acres and the , 
population is .342. From the figure of 1951 ■' 
census, it can however, be stated that the villeige ■ 
is scarcely populated. The people living in the.^^ 
village are divided into three major communities, , 
viz., Panrs, Muslims and Mahisyas. 

An unmetalled path runs through the heart 
of the village and communication, etc., are 
carried on through this path. The houses are 
constructed on either side of this path. Bullock 
carl.s and bicycles are the only means of 
communication. Big trees are rare. The village 
is full of jungly herbs and shrubs and bamboo 




grooves are innumerable in number. The soil i& 
suitable for paddy, and the proportion of sand is 
higner than the clay eiciuent. 

According to census, out of a total popu¬ 
lation ot l‘i9 are literaie. This figure mainly 
consists ol Muslims and JVlahisyas. Among f'anrs 
only three persons read uplo class Viil and 
another now' reading in class X. Panrs of 
the older generaliou dre totally ignorant of even 
the three U s, and still most ol them can’t even 
sign or read tludr names. But now-a-days they 
have realised the importance of education and 
are encouraging their children to attend schools. 

Hiere are only two tube-wells in the village. 
One in the Muslim area and the other in the 
house of a wealthy Panr. Most of the Panrs now- 
a-days use tube-well water lor drinking purpose. 
Still a large number of them use the tank, which 
is situaiid by the side of their settlement and 
used both for bathing as well as for drinking pur¬ 
poses. For cooking, all the families use lank water 
as they think cooking by lube-well water does not 
jiroducc good taste in food. 

All the coniinuiiilies in the village are un¬ 
accustomed with the use of latrine. No sanitary 
or any other type of latrine is found in the 
village. All attend nature’s call in the surrounding 
fields 'I’heir previous experience of using 
.service-tyj»o of latrine generally produced a 
hostile attitude towards the use of latrine, as it 
produced bad smell. 

Modern medical treatment, is gradually 
replacing their folk medicine. During any disease 
they miw visit rural health centres. Cholera and 
small-prrx arc slill believed by them as due to 
some Goddess and are still trented by village 
medical mcii. Rural health centres are trying 
to improve the situation by intensive propaganda 
but .still the attitude of the people has not under¬ 
gone any marked change. 

The mother-loiigue of the Panrs is ’Sadri’ 
which is a mixture of Hindi and Bengali. Panrs 
generally communicate amongst them in their owtt 
mother-tongue but use Bengali in inter-commu¬ 
nicating with the surrounding communities. 

Settlement Pattern : Its history and ethnic 
situation :—In the village Damdama only three 
communities, viz., Panrs, Muslims and Mahisyas 
are found.' Of these three communities, the Panrs 
are the earliest settlers and their family strength 
varies from 35 to 40 families. Muslims are the 
next to settle in this village with their family 


etrength varying from 20 to 25. Mah^iQfji^' 
the last to settle in this village with a str«igth 
of JjO to 15 families and they have migrated from 
East Pakistan after partition. Bankarai Sardar 
and Maugar Sardar, lathers of Raghunath and 
Bideshi were the original settlers, in this village 
from Sandeshkhally P.S. Later on as the village 
developed other Panrs famihes, from Sundarban 
area began pouring into this viliag| for settUng 
permanently. Among the Muslims, the father of 
Punjab Aii Khan, an up-country Muslim was the 
first to settle in tliis village after the Panrs. 
Gradually other Muslim families from Jessore 
(now in East Pakistan) came to this village, 
attracted by the fertility of the soil and the cheap 
rate of the agricultural land at that time. 
Mahisyas are the most recent settlers and all of 
them migrated from East Pakistan. Geneological 
case studie.s throw some light regarding the age 
of the settlement which may be said as 100 to 
125 years old. 

The three communities mentioned above have 
three definite and well-marked settlements in 
the three sides of the village, which they chose for 
their seltlemcnl. The agricultural land lies 
surrounding these settlements and no zonal 
demarcation on agricultural land on community 
basis is traceable which is the characteristic ol 
their living settlement pattern. In the middle of 
these three settlements lies the three primary 
schools where the children of all the commimities 
attend. The Panr settlement is found by the side 
of a big tank used both for drinking as well as 
bathing purposes. Muslims and Mahisyas settle¬ 
ments are just by the side of the agricultural field. 
House-types are typical as any other Bengal 
village with mud-walls and thatched roofs, with a 
courtyard in front and a kitchen-garden just at 
the back portion of the house. 

Neighbourhood Pattern ;—The village Dam- 
dama is surrounded by the following villages, 
Nahata, Mamudpur, Islampur, Sherpur, etc., all 
in No. 3 Chauberia Union. A number of castes 
and tribes such as, Namasudras, Mahisyas, 
Brahmins, Kayasthas, Tantubais, Muslims, Panrs, 
Munda, Bhumij, etc., reside in all these villages 
with identical settlement pattern and village set¬ 
up like the Damdama village. Formerly these 
villages were scarcely-populated but after 
partition the people from East Pakistan migrated 
to this area and began to settle permanenUy 
thus giving a population pressure to the area 


whicK 'wM 4>»^''Very UiitSy^opoki^. Once a 
most uildeveloped area, this tract has now 
developed to a great extent due to the benefit of 
Block Development Projects. Well-built kanchha 
roads have been constructed which facilitate their 
daily communication and contact with Bongaon 
and Gaighata towns, situated about seven miles 
away from Damdama village. There is a newly- 
built high school, a post-office, and shops (grocer’s 
as well as stationary and sweet-shops) in the 
village Nahata which is just by the side of the 
village Damdama and these facilitate the commu¬ 
nity development of the area, A ‘hat’ also sits 
twice a week in this village Nahata now-a-days 
which is the meeting place for all the neighbour¬ 
ing communities and helps to a great deal in day- 
to-day inter communication among the surround¬ 
ing people. The resettled people from East Pakistan 
are playing a dynamic role in these modern 
changes and can he said as the new elites and 
leaders of the area. 

Occupational Structures :—According to 
Dalton’s ‘Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal’, “The 
Pans are a low ha-stard Hindu people, procurers 
of Hindu children for the Mariah sacrifices of 


sidcles, spaife,'and other agricuiltiiral fanplehiti^ 
and repairs these for which he gets a go<^ 
amount of money in cash and kind from 
community; Jogindar Sardar is the Pahan or 
Priest of the community and gets remuneratioii 
in cash and kind for the performance 0^ 
communal worship. 

Muslims are the richest people in this village 
and arc mainly land-owners. Namasudras and 
Maliisyas mainly work as ‘share-croppers’ in the 
locality. ^ 

Power Structure and Leadership Pattern 
Formerly Panrs had their own village Council 
(Panch) consisting of village officials and villaj^ 
elders. They had a say in everything in village 
affairs. The traditional Panch lost its hold upon 
the people. 'Fhough a remnant of the past tradi¬ 
tional ‘Panch’ c.xists but their functioning now-a- 
days is mainly concerned in settling minority dis¬ 
putes and organising village festivals. Now-n-daya 
they assert the value judgment in terms of educa¬ 
tion. Educated people are highly respected and 
approached for better suggestions by them. Old 
people get due respect but generally avoided in 
serious decision-making and developmental affairs. 


Khonds. They also^ly their trade as weavers, and 
poorest of them work as farm labourers, cultivat¬ 
ing land belonging to Khonds and making over 
to their landlords half the produce as rent”, 
(Page 299). Herbert Risley’s description regard¬ 
ing the occupation of these people also tallies with 
Colonel Dalton’s description. According to Risley’s 
Castes and Tribes of Benpa), Vol. II, “Pans are 
a low, weaving, basket-making and .servile caste 
. . (Page 1S5). These were the descriptions 
available regarding the occupational characteristics 
of the Pans ob-served bv the aforesaid two 
eminent ethnographers a long time ago. The 
present dav occupational structure of the Panrs, 
Panrs of Damdama, does not correspond to 
what has been recorded a long time ago. Most 
of them are airriculturists now-a-davs. In excep¬ 
tion to two or three rich families among them, all 
the Panr adult males and females work as day- 
labourers is agricultural field of the Muslims. 
Economic depression does not usually permit the 
Panrs to lead a peaceful and healthy life. How¬ 
ever, a variation is also found in this economic 
structure among them, c.g., Bideshi Sardar who 
is the richest Panr possess .10 highas of agricul¬ 
tural land and a pucca building; Raghunath 
Mistri (Sardar) work as blacksmith and supply 


A conflict between old traditionalism and the new 
elites cun be ea'^ily viMi.ilised, though to a minor 
extent. Among the Panrs only one family is very 
well-to-do and got some school education, that of 
Bideshi Dc. Bideshi De himself is illiterate but 
all of his sons received some school education and 
hence the Panrs in general have a p'rcat respect 
f<»r this family which plays a vital role in influenc¬ 
ing the .societal deciHion-makinsr affairs of the 
community. 

If .seen in a wider perspective it can be easily 
fmtnd that the general leadership pattern of the 
whole area rests upon the Narnasudra immi¬ 
grants from Pakistan. The percentage of literacy, 
is highest amonsst them and they lead a very 
healthy and socially clean life. Addiction toHcpior 
amongst the younger generation is found nil. 
They also request the older generation not to be 
addicted too much to this'social poison which ruipf 
the normal family as well as societal life. They 
also preached to the Panrs of the area that 
‘women are the house-laxmis and they should not 
be brought outside the house to work in the field. 
They are meant for the welfare of the household^. 
Now-a-davs due to this propaganda a good 
number of Panrs do not allow their females to 
work in the field. Today these Panrs regularly 



lake religious discourses from the Namasudras 
and participate iii ‘Harikirtaii’ and'have organised 
a separate singing part) for the same. Nania-' 
sudras are always approached by the Panrs 
for their helpful suggestions regarding edu¬ 
cation as well as other socio-economic affairs. 
'Ihe Namasudras with their sympathetic heart al¬ 
ways advice them and request them to lead a 
clean, socio-eultural life. The Panrs also look 
upon them as their leaders, who can help in the 
development of a healthy society amongst them in 
all respects. Muslims as well as other Hindu 
ca.stc.s do not have much influence over the Panrs 
as they alw^ays maintained a social distance and 
never endeavoured to give c(|ual footing to these 
oppressed people. 

Communal Personality Structure :—It io 
largely socially derived. It presents a product of 
the human interplay of the human biological 
heritage of man’s organic capacities—and the ex- 
])cri«;nees of individuals in groups that direct and 
shape the expression of these organic capacities. 
The communal personality traits of the Panrs can 
be defined as follows: They are industrious and 
hard-working even t)n a poor diet, untidy with 
their belongings; seemingly insensitive to suffer¬ 
ing, fatalistic and unafraid of death. They are 
con.seivatiA<“, but individualistically independent, 
though not at all competitive. They are talkative, 
sociable. « h«'crful. fond of practical jokes; are 
not highly .sc\e<l, but inclinetl to promiscuity; 
are strong on family ties, but not given to shower¬ 
ing their affection. They have re.spcct for law and 
a sense of justice; are honest, averse to thieving 
and are not quarrelsome. 

Character Structure :—The Panrs customarily 
feel that the situation around them is hopeless 
and their world is piled full of insurmountable 
difficulties. They fear authorities because it is 
the hurtful authorifi«*s that run counter to wishes 
of the Panrs. Resignation with a vague hope that 
things will improve are typical attitudes with 
which tlie Panrs respond to their environments. 

SociAi. Structure 

fi) Clan :—^The Panrs are internally divided 
into a number of exogamous tolemic clans such 
as—^Mahali, Rantia. Baliswar, Mechiari, Singi- 
kuria. lirmakuri, Panchbea, Nalwakuri, Nag, 
Dhondh, Sangsia, Hunj ore, Bhujorc; Chagro, 
Beniaro, Baman-atia, Bando, etc. These clans are 


totemic in nature, r.e., named after some animals 
or plants or places and which are never killed or 
eaten or done any harm by the people of that 
particular tolemic group in which they belong. 
Few examples are given here in order to clarify 
the position, e.g., Beniari means frog; Dhondh is 
a type of wuler-.snake; Baliswar is the name of a 
place (Balasore); Nag means snake; Rantia is 
crab; Sindhikuria is bulls horn. M)w the Panrs 
almost forgot the significance of (hese totemic 
names. However, they try to explain it as follows: 
They think that their forefathers might have ori¬ 
ginated from these animals or had received some 
benefit from them for which it is now' customary 
for them not to do any harm or kill these totemic 
animals, 'riiese totemic clans have only one func¬ 
tional value amongst them now-a-days, i.e.. these 
tolemic clans are endogamic in nature and marri¬ 
age is forbidden within the same totemic group. 
Marriage within the same totemic group is re¬ 
garded as a sinful act for which a person gets 
punishment by the community. 

(ii) Family :—The following is the family 
structure found among the Panrs of this locality. 
Tin: societal pattern of the family structure 
among the Panrs now-a-day.s H mainly of a nuclear 
type, that is, consisting mainl> of a married 
couple, with their unmarried children. Next type 
of family pattern with lesser incidence of occur¬ 
rence than the nuclear type is stem-family j)attern 
which are minimal extended families consisting of 
only two related families of procreation, particu¬ 
larly of adjacent generations. The last type of 
family pattern with only few occurrences are the 
extended family type comprising the families of 
procreation of atleast two sibbings or cousins in 
each of alleast two adjacent generations. This last 
type of family pattern was the societal profile 
amongst them a few decades ago. But due to hard 
economic pressure the extended family pattern 
has broken down and its place has been taken up 
bv the nuclear type, i.e., the independent type of 
families. 

(iii) Marriage :—The Panrs of Damdama 
prefer the m*)nogamous type of marriasre. Polvgy- 
nous unions are practised but to a very limited ex¬ 
tent. This type of union is non-preferential and 
infrequent. Marriages normally involve a token 
bride-price, involving a small or symbolic bride- 
price as a consideration (Rs, 5/-, Rs. 10/-, Rs. IS/-, 
etc.). Marital residence is mainly patrilocal, i.e., 
normally with or near the husband’s male patri- 



iiiical kinsmen. Descent is patriliiteal and patri¬ 
lineal kinsgroup is clanned with the absence of 
moieties, phratries, and other segmentary unili¬ 
near (»rganisation. Cross cousin marriage is pre¬ 
ferred but marriages with a parallel cousin is 
Irobidden. 

(iv) Kinship :—As regards the kinship ter¬ 
minology of the Panrs they equate the paternal 
(ousins with the sibblings while maternal cousins 
.in; differeniatcd therefrom and called by dis¬ 
tinct terms. They use descriptive or derivative 
lenninology differentiating father's brothers and 
mother’s brothers from father and from each 
other. 

( V ) Social Sfralification Regarding social 
stratification amongst them purely political and 
religious statuses, e.g.. headmen and jtriests, arc 
not tieated as classes. In the ])osl of headman or 
l>riest. patrilineal siicce.«sion is present where a 
Mill is preferred to a yonnger brother. 

Line wiTii ITS .Associatkd Riti als 

I 

V 

lil Prcf^^fianry; Child-birth and Name Civ- 
in^ (.e/emony : —There is no hard and fasl social 
((''Iriction^ im|)osr(l upon ihc pregnant woman. 
<rcnerall\ sh(* is not ^iven any hot or heavj food 
jful her niovenienls are resiricled durinj; the 
Liler phase of [jieiinancy. 1'he delivery generally 
lakes place in llu* house of tlie liushand In the 
living room. Ghasi wf)men p:(*nerally play the* role 
of inidwives and other village elderly women 
atlendin^ during pregnaney. Males including: the 
husband are not allowed to enter the room. The 
mother is generally confined to the room for 9 
da)s after child-birth and is treated as ceremoni¬ 
ally unclean. On the morning of I lie 9lh day a 
liarbcr sliaves the hair of the new born and pair¬ 
off the nails of the child and the mother. Aftei' 
Ibis the mother is taken to a nearby tank with the 
help of other village elderly women - where she 
takes bath with turmeric water. Tn the evening 
the villagers assemble in the house to attend the 
name-giving ceremony of the child. In the court- 
vard the barber fills a small bowl with water. 
Then he takes 3 to i> paddy and duiha and 
puts the grain one after another in the bowl by 
touching that ‘durba’. He utters a name either 
from parental, paternal grandfather’s and grand¬ 
mother’s generation and maternal grandfather’s 
?:eneration. If all the grains join together then the 
name is selected, otherwise fresh names are uttered 


by putting fresh grains. Thus the name Is selcete^l 
by this type of Supernatural method. According to 
ihem they touch the grains with "durba’ as it is 
regarded as supernatural witness. After the cere* 
mony a feast is given to the assembled villagers; 
and the barbar is paid Ks, 5/- and few seers of 
rice. After this the mother resumes her normal 
activities from Vhich she was ceremonially cut-off 
for 9 days. 

(iij Marriaf^c :—Panr girls are usually 
married after they have fully grown up and the 
Hindu practice of infant marriage is confined to 
a f(‘w families, who have borrowed it from their 
oUhodox neighbours as a token of social respect¬ 
ability. The marriage ceremony is performed by 
a Panr of vaisnaba sub-casle who serves them as 
priests and are often mentioneil incorrectly as 
Brahmins. 'Phe most essential portion of the mari¬ 
tal ritual is believed to ‘sindur-dau’, the smear¬ 
ing of Vermillion on the bride’s forehead and 
the parting’of her hair and tying together the 
hands of the bride and the bridegroom. The ne.xt 
day after marriage the bride comes with her 
husband to his house, 'Widow-marriage is in vogue 
aruongst them and it is deemed a proper thing for 
her to niarr) her deceased liushand's younger 
brothel. She may in no case marry the elder 
l>rolhcr. Divorce is permitted for almost any 
reason, with sanction of the panchayat. Divorced 
A\ives an* allowed to marry again. 

(iii) Death :—^They generally l)ury their 
dead. After putting the dead-body inside the grave 
the eldest son lights a thread and puts it to the 
mouth of the dead and thus performs ^rnukhagni’. 
Personal belongings are also put inside the grave 
arnl tlnm it is filled up with earth. These personal 
articles of the deceased are also given with the 
dead-body so that the deceased soul may not get 
into any trouble in the next world. The head of 
the dead body is generally placed towards north. 
The period of pollution remain for ten days and 
on the eleventh day rape seed and water are 
offered to the deeased and his ancestors. 

Macico-Relioious Festivals 

Haisakh (ApribMay) :—In this month *Bara 
Pahar’ festival is held. Head of the families of 
each household perform this puja. This is done 
for the welfare of the family members. Bara 
Pahar is also known as Pauri-Pahari, a divinity 
unquestionably Dravadian in origin, who in- 



habits the highest hill in the neighi>burhood and 
demands the sacrifice of a he-goat. 

Jaistha. {May-June) :—‘Jamai Sasthi’ is per¬ 
formed in individual household and the idea of 
this festival is borrowed from the neighbouring 
Hindu castes. 

Asar, (June-July) :—No festival. 

Sravan, {July-Aup^usl) :—‘Mansa Puja’, it is 
propitiated by the family heads. In each house, 
there is an earthen mound known as ‘Mansathan’, 
and the offerings are made on this ‘than’. This is 
done to protect them from snake bites. 

Rhadra, {August-September) : —‘KaramPuja’, 
it is performed by the Pahan or the priest of the 
village by collecting subscription from each 
household of the village. During this village festi¬ 
val the Pahan narrates the story of this commu¬ 
nity, its mythical origin, and the societal norms 
to the villagers. 

Aswin, (Sevt.-Orlober) :—No festival. 

KarfieJe, (Oct.-November) :—In this month 
only one Puja is done that is known ‘Gareya 
Puja’ or ‘Goal Pujo’. The head of the families act 
as priests. This puja is done for the welfare of 
the cows. 

Agrahnyan, (Novemher-December) :—In this 
mtmth the Pahan or the village priest performs 
the ‘Gram Bandha Puja’ and utters some ritualis¬ 
tic nianfrax on the four corners of the village so 
that evil «i>irits do not enter into this village from 
out.«ide. This communal festival is done in order 
to protect the villaaers from any mis-happenings 
ihrouih disease and disasters. 

Pnuxh, (Deci'^ber-January) :—‘Tusu Puja’, 
this is a communal festival and everyone parti¬ 
cipates in it. Tills is one of the main community 
festivals still retained bv them. During this time 
they eomt»ose songs and sing in groups before the 
Goddess Tusu. 

' Magh, (January-Febriiary) ;—During this 
month the Baisnab priest of the community comes 
and performs the Saraswali Puja (Sree Panchami) 
in individual household. This is performed for 
the spread of literacy in the community. 

Falgun, (Februarv-March) :—Again the 
‘Barapahar’ or ‘Pauri-Pahari’ Puja is performed 
as in the month of Baisakh. 

Chaitra, (March-April) :—^In each house¬ 
hold ‘Buroburi’ Puja is performed. On each house, 
by the side of the kitchen a place is kept meant 
for the seat of ancestral spirits. Individual heads 


of the hdusehbld perfbiht tidii 

the ancestors for the welfare of the family. 

Another important puja is performed by 
each individual household and known as ‘Dharm 
Puja’. There is no fixed date for' this festival. It 
totally depends upon the individual 'families. 
Generally a white he-goat is sacrificed in the cul¬ 
tivable fields and is mainly done for the welfare 
of the family and continuation df the family 
members may not be totally destroyed under the 
spell of sime evil spirit. 

The religion of the Panrs can be termed as 
a sort of bastard Hinduism under which found 
many traces of primitive animism common to all 
Vedic tribes, e.g,, Pauri-Pahari or Bara-Pahar— 
divinity unquestionably Dravidian in origin is 
regularly worshipped by them. Worship is mainly 
done by the individual heads of the famlies, by 
the Pahan or the local community Priest; a 
Baisnab of Pan-Baisnab sub-caste who is always 
wrongfully referred as Brahmin. 

Leisure Time Activities :—Leisure may be 
defined as a time free from required work in 
which a person may rest, amuse himself, and do 
the things he likes to do for relaxation. Formerly, 
the Panrs had no well-patterned and well-balanced 
leisure time activities throughout the year. After 
harvesting most of their lime was utilised by 
participating in marriage as well as communal 
activities and the rest was wasted by gossiping. 
In modern time also they havn’t got a systematic 
timing and planning in leisure activities though 
modern amenities for leisure lime have infiltered 
in their lives. On an average an adult male of a 
well-to-do family goes to see movie in Bongaon 
town atlea.st once a month. In the evening most 
of the adult males go to the village Nahata, which 
is a marketing centre for the surrounding villages, 
gossip with different communities that as.‘i<»mhlt‘ 
during evening hours from surrounding villages 
and thereby learn a lot about different socio¬ 
political aspects of the country. Card-plaving is a 
very popular game amongst the old and adults. 
When any football match is played in any of the 
surrounding villages they go to see the game but 
never actively participate in any game ac.cept 
card-plaving. They also go to see local ‘Jatras’. 
The leisure time activities of the females are verv 
restricted now-a-days. They only attend ‘Jatras’ 
and spend the rest of the time by gossiping. Among 
boys and children “Ludo’ game and among the 
girls ‘ekka-dokka* is a popular game. The Pajsrs 



jiave their own 'Hari Sonkirtan* party and 
festivities take part in liarinam’ pala. A systema¬ 
tic planning in introducing different leisure time 
activities will help them in developing and 
strengthening their community life which is going 
through d rapid transitional, phase due to techno¬ 
logical changes. 

Here the descriptive side of the continuity 
and the change of the community in all its sphero 


of activities has been dealt in an abridged {orni 
so that the analytical side of it may be visuaHsed 
easily in developing and bringing them in that 
modern perspective. The case-study may be< 
termed as a base-line study which may later on: 
help in a scientific study with a wider perspec¬ 
tive in the study of continuity and change of the 
culture of the Panr community. 


EVILS OF PRESENT PARTY- SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT 

By H. D. UJWAL 


In India, we have got the democratic 
form of Government and the political power 
rests with the people who elect their re¬ 
presentatives to exercise such power on 
their behalf. 

At the time of election various political 
parties put up their candidates who contest 
the elections. 

The first evil that we notice in this 
system is that huge expenditure is incurred 
in making these elections. The parties who 
put up their candidates spend a lot and 
much more has to be spent by the candi¬ 
dates themselves. The party-funds are 
mostly made up of the membership fees but 
these funds are wholly insufficient to meet 
the election expenditure of the candidates 
put up. Therefore, the parties try to raise 
money for this purpose by donation from 
businessmen, mill-owners and other rich 
people who are interested in the elections. 
Even party-funds thus collected cannot 
meet the election expenses and most of the 
expenses have to be incurred by the candi¬ 
dates themselves. This factor of money 
required in electioneering rules out persons, 
who, however, able and capable they may 
be, from standing in elections. It is true 
that for some people who are the out¬ 
standing leaders of the party, the party 
spends the money from their party fund 
but such people are an insignificant 
minority and even with the aid of dona¬ 
tions received, the parties are not in a 


position to meet the expenses of a big 
majority of its candidates. Thus majority 
of people who stand in the elections of 
whatever party they may be, are those who 
can afford to spend money in their 
electioneering campaign. It is a matter of 
common knowledge how rich people had 
been selected and made to stand from 
constituencies from which they had no 
previous real contact because no one could 
be found in that constituency who was 
able and willing to spend money. Such 
people may not have been members of the 
party previously but they are made mem¬ 
bers at the time of elections. It is not rare 
that people who had stood from another 
party previously and failed to get elected 
are adopted as candidates from other party 
at the next elections. Though we hear so 
much about the ideology of each party from 
the way in which candidates are selected 
the only standard appears to be the pro- , 
bability of success in election and not theC; 
convictions and beliefs of the candidates. ’ 

Persons who had never been members 
of the party are made members overnight 
and made to sign the party creed. It is, 
difficult to believe that there has been an 
honest conversion of views of such persons.- 
It is only the chance of getting elected on 
that Party's ticket that the candidates sign 
the creed. It is a matter for consideration, 
whether such people who have no creeds 
of their own and are with one party one day. 



and with another the next day are the 
suitable persons to become ‘the rulers of 
the country. It is, therefore, no wonder how 
even after elections members change their 
parties. 

Thus we see that best persons who are 
honest, able and fit to take part in the 
governance of the country are excluded 
due to the system of election that prevails. 

Secondly, when parties collect money 
for their party-funds, the party which is 
most likely to succeed in the elections and 
form the government gets the largest 
amount. It is a matter of common sense that 
those who pay do not.do so to gain any merit 
in the next world as when we pay to help 
the poor or suffering humanity. It is to 
gain some objective in the case of the 
party coming to power. It is, therefore, 
that money is given when asked for by 
persons who are influential in the party 
and not to persons who have no influence. 
Such money would come under the defi¬ 
nition of illegal gratification if given to 
any Government officer. It makes no 
difference that the money is not taken by 
any one person but goes to the party fund. 
It is not secret that the businessman or 
the mill-owner who pays know that he 
would get help from the party when it 
comes into power; be it in the form of 
licence for raw materials for his factory 
or foreign exchange. We know that giving 
of valuable dalis to Government officers is 
forbidden, for, although the man may not 
have any immediate object to gain but the 
general favourable attitude of the officer 
to be of help in future is the objective. 
Same is the case with the donations to the 
parties. But what is sauce for the gander 
is not sauce for the goose. 

There are cases in which the donations 
are obtained by putting pressure upon the 
doners by party bosses. Ordinarily this 
would come under the definition of extor¬ 
tion in the Penal Code but for political 
parties everything is fair. 

Apart from the huge expenditure thus 
incurred in the elections and the question¬ 
able ways in which candidates are selected 
and money obtained for the party-funds the 
dirty propaganda that is carried on for the 
Candidates by the rival parties is most 


degrading. No regard is paid to decency or 
to truth and every attempt is made to dis¬ 
credit the opposite candidate in the eyes of 
the public. To gain votes sometimes pacts 
are made, promises are given, cash is 
paid to voters. If the party bosses are asked 
to stop such campaign they say that it is all 
a part of the game. This calumny campaign 
is another factor which prevents decent 
people from contesting th^ elections. 
Although I do not mean that all who con¬ 
test the elections are not decent but a great 
majority is such. 

After all the buStle and calumny 
mongering the elections are over and some 
candidates are elected. Before joining the 
Assemblies such candidates areTequired by 
Election Laws to give a return of their 
election expenses to the Election Com¬ 
missioner. As already stated above, the ex¬ 
penditure incurred by the candidates direct¬ 
ly and indirectly is much greater than that 
shown in the election returns. Leaving aside 
a few Candida teSj 90 per cent of these elected 
files are false returns. The total ex¬ 
penditure incurred by such candidates is 
much greater than what is shown in the 
election returns. Thus it is on the basis of 
this untrue and false statement that such 
candidates enter the Legislative Assemblies 
Even those who swear by Gandhi’s name do 
not feel any compunction in this palpable 
falsehood. What could a country expect 
from people who step up on the basis of 
falsehood ? 

The elections within the party candi¬ 
dates for selecting a leader then starts. This 
is also'marked by the same spirit of gaining 
votes and the successful candidate is one 
who is the most tactful in bargaining and 
winning over votes and not the most honest, 
straightforward and capable one. Such 
leader then becomes the Chief Minister and 
he appoints other Ministers. 

Each Minister has the support of the 
party people who have worked for him in 
the elections and secured his election. He is 
naturally obliged to themv for, he owes his 
position to them. These people had ma.de 
promises to people and given assurances for 
redress of their grievances and naturally 
they approach them for the same. Thbse 
who had paid donations also come in their 






turn for gaining some object which they ha4 
in view when paying money to the party- 
fund. Ministers cannot afford to be disloyal 
to the party to which they owe their 
ministership. Af!er all the obligations of the 
party have to be discharged and the criterion 
is not what is right but what the parly 
interests demand. In such circumstances if 
the man who has obliged the parly is pitted 
against some one who had not so obliged 
then the man who had obliged must suc¬ 
ceed and the other man will lose however 
just his case may be. 

Thus impartiality which is considered a 
great virtue in dealing with people is 
written off. 

Not only this but the ministers put 
pressure upon the Executive Officers to help 
their party supporters. Favouritism in grant¬ 
ing bus permits, forest cbntracts and other 
contracts to those who have helped the 
party in power are a matter of common 
knowledge. In doing so it is not the 
interest of the state that is kept in view 
but that of the party. In the matter of trans¬ 
fers of Executive Officers the criterion is not 
the suitability of the officer for the place but 
the suitability from the party’s point of view 
for its party objects. Sometimes transfers 
made by the Heads of Departments are or¬ 
dered to be cancelled if the party bosses so 
want and persons convenient to the parly 
are kept. In short in carrying on the state 
administration the primary interest is that 
of the party and secondary interest that 
of the State and the people. Stale in¬ 
terest will be allowed to suffer if by taking 
any measure the credit goes to the 
opposite party. This is how the party in 
power acts. Let us see how' the parties 
in opposition- behave. The parties in 
opposition think it their duty to oppose 
every measure of the Government how¬ 
ever innocent or beneficial it may be. 
They consider that their sole business is to 
oppose the party in power. They try to 
hamper the smooth conduct of business in 
the legislatures by all ingenious ways. 
There have been instances when the mem¬ 
bers disobey the chair and sometimes come 
to blow amongst themselves and when asked 
to withdraw from the chamber, lie flat and 
are carried forcibly by the Sergeants outside 

10 


the chamber. Does such behaviour x'efle' 
credit upon the people whom they are 
presenting? This is the example of the disc||*?:’i 
pline that these leaders put before 
people. No wonder then that indiscipline , 
prevails in the country. 

This confirms my contention that the ' 
best people of the country are not elected - 
due to the party-system and the method of 
election that prevails. 

Thus the party-system in government,, 
that exists at present, is harmful to the ' 
country and sooner it is abolished, the 
better. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises, 
how the .representatives of the people are 
to be chosen. I put before the country two 
methods—one direct and the other indirect. 

Under the direct system, I propose that 
a minimum number may be fixed of ihe 
voters who may propose the name of any 
candidate after taking his consent to stand, 
if elected. When several nominations are 
received by a fixed date, the names of such 
candidates together with their qualifications 
which may be given by the proposers and 
checked by the Election Commissioner or 
his subordinates may be published in the 
constituency and the voters may be left free 
to vote for whoever they choose. 

No electioneering campaign—^no runn¬ 
ing about of agents in jeeps—no oxpendi-. 
ture by the candidates—no blowing of 
trumpets and loud-speakers by the parties. 

Whoever is thus elected by the majority 
goes to the legislature and takes an oath to 
keep the country’s interest paramount and 
work for the same to the best of his ability. 

Such legislatures then choose their 
leader not on party basis but on his inte¬ 
grity and ability to lead the country. He '' 
may similarly choose his other minister^ ■: 
and form a team of selfless workers whose | 
sole object is to serve the country and not 
their own interest or that of the party. 
They will require the support of the majo- ] 
rity of the members of the legislative bodies ; 
and cannot remain in power on the strength ^ 
of party support and party discipline. Mem-*, 
bers will be free to vote and not hampere<il ■ 
by party whips. If, however, it is argued, v 
that candidates thus proposed will not be;^ 
known to the people in their constituency i 
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and it would be difficult for the voters to 
select the right persons. 

Then I propose the alternative indirect 
system of election. We have got the pan- 
chayats throughout our state and they are 
being established in other states also. It 
has also been admitted 'that it will be wrong 
to make elections in the panchayats on the 
party lines so the people should be left to 
choose their Panchas without any party 
propaganda and the Panchas may then choose 
their representatives for the Panchayat 
Samitis at the block level and then the 
Panchayat Samitis may choose their repre¬ 
sentatives for the Zilla Parishads at the 
district level and the Zilla Parishads may 


choose their representatives for the state 
legislatures. 

On being elected in this way the mem- 
bears of the legislatures will have no party 
affiliation and may elect their own leader 
who may then appoint his own colleagues. 

I admit 'that if the people are of an 
intriguing nature and cannot reHnain true 
to the object of serving the country and 
in spite of their being no parties as such 
create cliques in the legislatures and quarrel 
among themselves then all I can say is 
that such people are not fit to exercise 
power and someone will rise to become 
the Dictator and guide such people with a 
rod into the straight path. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modem Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
Reviews end notices of books in Gujrad : 

Authors and publishers of Cujrati books, desirous of having them noticed or 
reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, Shri Raqgildas 


Kapadia : 

Gandevi, Diet. Surat, 
instead of sending them to the Editor, 
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THE y^NNEXATION OF UPPER BURMA: 
By .D. P. Sinf;hal. Eastern Universities Press, 
Singapore. 1960. Pp, 120. Price Malayan %3.50. 

The author of this well-written monograph, 
who is a lecturer in History at the University of 
Malaya in Singapore, has already to his credit a 
work on Indian External Policy in the late Nine¬ 
teenth Century, which won for him the Doctoral 
degree of the London University. The present mono¬ 
graph treats with equal clarity and thoroughness 
the long history of British diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary relations with Burma leading ultimately to 
the annexation of Upper Burma to the Indian 
Empire in 1886. The introductory chapter gives 


The Modern Review. 

a short review of the history of Burma and in 
particular of British relations with that country 
down to the appointment of Lord Lytton, as 
Governor-General of India, in 1876. The two 
following chapters give a full and detailed 
account of the way in which British expansionist 
aims at first held in check were finally given full 
scope by the' Home Government. The concluding 
chapter sums up the author’s estimate of the fac¬ 
tors and of the British governmental machinery 
leading to the annexation. The work is based on 
a study of original papers in manuscript as well 
as in print and a number of secondary works, 
which are all listed in the Bibliography at the end. 
The author’s attitude throughout is one of balance 
and of fairness to the parties concerned. The pre- 
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mentation of facts is admirably lucid. A map of 
Burma and six appendices (containing full texts 
»)f treaties and conventions between the Burmese 
and foreign powers as well as the judgment of the 
Burmese Council of Ministers in a suit against a 
British commercial company immediately before 
the final scene) bring this valuable work to a 
close. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

COLLECTION OF ARTS OF ANTIQUITY 
OF EASTERN INDIA IN THE ASUTOSH 
MUSEUM OF CALCUTTA. 

The Asutosh Museum of Indian An, Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, was established in the year 1937 
lo collect and preserve objects of art and nnti- 
«juily mainly from Eastern India with special 
emphasis on some unique specimens of stone, 
hronze, wood, ivory and terracotta sculptures, 
j>aintings and illuminated manuscripts, coins and 
tcxliles—now exceed more than sixteen thousand 
objects illustrating the growth and d(‘vclopmcnt 
of art in Bengal from the first millenium down to 
I he modern times. Exploration and excavation 
aie two of the principal activities of this museum, 

I lie first University Museum in India. Other edu¬ 
cational programmes include studies in Art Ap¬ 
preciation and Museology. For the last twenty- 
five years or so this Museum is also trying to ful¬ 
fill its purpose in national life by introdueirig a 
-cries of regular guide-lectures for School and 
Lf)Ilcge students, exhiliitions and publications. 
Moreover, it has gradually grown up into a centre 
nf research in Indian and South-East Asian art 
and culture. The gallery'of Folk-Art of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa is a distinctive feature of this 
museum. 

Recently the museum has published five sets 
of multbcoloured post-cards on different aspects 
of art in Eastern India—ancient, mediaeval and 
modern. These are described below : 

(1) Set III—^Twelve cards of Ramayann of 
Tulsidas, 1772 A.D. 

(2) Set IV—^Twelve cards of Rengal Manus¬ 
cript covers, 17tb-19th centuries. 

(3) Set V—^Twelve cards of Bengal Pata, 17tb 
<'entury to contemporary period. 

(4) Set VI—-Twelve cards of Orissa Pala. 
14th century to contemporary period. 

(5) Set VII—Twelve cards of Nepalese 
Manuscript Paintings, 12th-16th centuries. 

(Price of each set—Rs. 3.00, Postage Extra). 

DEMOCRATIC MANIFESTO : By FardU 
nand Peroutka with an introduction hy Adolf A. 
Berle Jr. of Columbia Universityy New York. 


Published by Voyages Press^ S5, West 76th Street^ 
New York-SS. Pages 181 ^ Price $5. 

The writer of this book was born in Prague 
in 1895 and is recognised as the foremost living. 
Czechoslovak journalist, who has played a leading 
role in his country’s political and cultural life, 
since its creation at the end of World War I. He 
was one of the closest associates of President 
T. G, Masaryk and shared with him fervent dedi¬ 
cation to democracy. 

Democratic ideals which the great thinkers of 
Europe preached could not be attained at the close 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. There was not enough production to 
support the people and capitalism was at the worst 
so far as the welfare of the common people and 
workers w^as concerned. The ‘‘Communist Mani¬ 
festo in 1848 was primarily inspired by tliis state 
of affairs. The manifesto stated that all private 
properties should be abolished, lest a few mono¬ 
polize it. To achieve ibis end all prevalent demo¬ 
cracy and freedom must go and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat should be established. But the 
Communists in their rush to abolish monopoly of 
property, established, the system (as we see today 
in Communist couniries) of monopoly of power. So 
George Bernard Shaw grimly said that the revolu¬ 
tion proposed has shifted a fetter from om* ankle 
lo the other. During the last hundred years, capi¬ 
talism has changed its colour. Technicall) speak¬ 
ing Gre'al Britain is caj)itali3tic; hut we take into 
consideration her production and distribution 
and in her welfare activities she is not less social¬ 
istic than the so-called socialistic countries. This was 
possible without sacrificing political freedom, free¬ 
dom of thought, freedom of worship, freedom of 
individual deviJopment. The capitalism of the 
18th century has so much changed beyond recog¬ 
nition during the last one hundred years that a 
reply to Communist Manifesto of 1848 Karl 
Marx was now necessary on account of the changed 
environments and circumstances created by free 
men and this has been done in the present volume. 
The entire philosophy and economics of commu¬ 
nism has been examined in this admirable pre¬ 
sentation. Every reader will be benefited by a 
perusal of this useful book which will enable him 
to come^to his own conclusions. ^ 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MADHYA 
PRADESH: This is a statistical study of the mate¬ 
rial progress of the State which is very rich in 
mineral resources and has a bright future. The 
small book of 49 pages published by the Direc¬ 
torate of Economics and Statistics, Madhya 
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Pradesh, Bhopal, will be read with interest This 
is the only State in India having diamond mines. 

SOVIET-INDIAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION: By Y. Pastukhov and Y. Vasilyov, 

pages 28 ., 

FOR THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF HEALTH; 
<fiy D. Venedictov and V, Petrov^ pa^cs 28, 

SECOND SOVIET SPACESHIP : Pages 50. 

These three honks under rev^e^e are mthH^hed 
by Soviet Land BooHetSy New Delhi and each of 
them is priced. 20 nP. 

The first onr* srivrs an recount of ihe Soviet 
assistance to Indian industries at a cheap cost 
and with no strinps or reservation. The second 
book g:ives an account of the Soviet help in the 
matter of the ronqu sl of d'seas^’s in India, 
Pakistan. Iraq, Iran. Yemen nnd oth'^T countries. 
The third one contains detailed descriptions of the 
second Sovit:t spaceship which return^'d from 
flight in the outer space to Moscow on August 21, 
19<^0 with do?s and other animal** al've. This 
booklet is extremely ilhiniinating and informative 
and desciwes to be widely read, 

A. B. Dutta 

SCIENCE FICTION : A storv of Mowir des¬ 
truction and After. Calculated Risk : By Charles 
Eric Maine, IIodder and Stoughton, London, 
1960. Pp. 191. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The writer, Charles Eric Maine is w^ll-known 
in the World Literary Science Fiction. His other 
b^oks already published, in^^hides *High Vacuum*, 
*Thc Tide Went Out*, and *Count-Dnym*. 

•Calculated Risk’ adds to the Science Fiction 
and it is in real sense one. The present series of 
books have outgrown the earlier phase of myths 
and monsters, that characterised literature on 
the above snbiect. 

This deals with what survived after the city 
was destroyed. War of attrition had been fought, 
the victors were out to dcs^Tov cvewbodv in the 
town. Some were hiding, that is those who sur¬ 
vived. At this stage enter a pair, a man and n 
woman. Phd was experimentine in psvch'>of»urjii 
science. TIiis was ^ research b-^fore th^ H-Bomb 
It was^ different world oow Iiefore the 
H-Bomb exploded over London. There have been 
many bomba since lh*=*n. The march of destruction 
bad gone forward. All life being ended. One 
does not think any more. Phil was thinking of 


escaping from all this. How could he do that with 
Kay? There was an atmosphere of violence all 
round. People were not allowed in the radio-active 
zone. Phil and Kay entered their underground 
laboratory, to escape from the present life. They 
wanted to escape as they were afraid of the future, 
and what the radio-active contamination would 
mean. They viewed that wars come willy-nilly 
however mucli humanity mav olfject. It >vas, 
therefore, necessary for the authority to seal off 
the radio-active zone, destroy everybodv in it. so 
that the number of mutants may be reduced. Bui 
the damage was incalculated. So Phil and Kay 
decided to escape from it. They were trying 
Loetze’s experimental work in psychoneural 
quanta. The bodies would move backwards about 
four hundred years, to the middle of the 20ih cen¬ 
tury. Man would take the body of another man, a 
woman of another woman. It is a kind of time 
travel on the mental plane. 

They found themselves four hundred years 
back. Phil was back in a voung man’s bodv. Kay 
was back in an old woman’s body. They had taken 
a ‘Calculated Risk.’ And thereby hangs the story. 
And the story is suggestive in the sense that the 
people could en masse escape from the enemy. It 
was all a Case of a total war. in the twentieth as 
in the twentv-fourth. The whole thing does not 
srem to be fiction after all if one thought over 
the ])resent trend in science. It seems we are 
entering into a period of ‘Calculated Risk’ for the 
individuals and escape from the present, and the 
continuation of it. After all past gave more secu¬ 
rity than the present. And what a Iruc scientist 
could do, to prevent an abuse of science. The 
book is more than a fiction. It is so real. 

Rajani Mukherji 

HINDI 

ANANDA-MATH rabridged) . For students: 
Published hy Aianta Publication. Secunderabad 
(South India). 1959. Re. 1/50 nP. 

In 26 short chapters the translators, Sm. 
Santi Devi and Rai Balabir Prasad of Osmania 
University, have presented Bankimehandra’s 
epoch-making novel Annnda Math in Hindi for the 
benefit of students. Bankimehandra’s magic of 
language is no doubt missin", but his romance of 
situation is expected to strike the imagination ol 
students in Hindi. 


P. R. Sen 




Indian Periodicals 


National Disintegration another burst of sanctimonious utterances front 

the Congress platform, in the name of social wel* 
The Ch(Xvringhee of October 8, 1961, write: fare and national advancement! This has become 

quite sickening and the threat of civil war, so 
The All-India Congress Committee is follow- challengingly taken up by the Congress leaders, 
ing Napoleon’s famous dictum of a strong offen- may assume a popular shape rather than a caste, 
sive being the best form of defensive. For, as far clan or racial shape, if the Congress raj does not 
as national integration has become an extreme change its character. The Congress must get rid 
urgency, ihe responsibility for setting into opera- of its corrupt personnel and associates who exploit 
lion the different forces of disruption and dis- the people of India. They may win another elec- 
integration lies with the Congress mainly and with lion by reason of the ignorance and gullibility of 
the Communist Parly of India, who stimulate dis- the people of India; but the day of reckoning 
order and lawlessness whenever they get a chance, will merely be postponed. For sooner or later the 
as a time-honoured melhod of establishing a new people will understand the true meaning of all the 
regime in all countries. It docs not behove the sanctimonious lies that they are fed with, and 
leaders of the Congress, therefore, to attempt to then, there ^ may come into existence other argu- 
put the blame on somebody /,dsc when everybody ments than those which are normally depended 
knows that the Congress are responsible for all upon by those who misuse the powers granted to 
the linguistic and PraJeshislic squabbles that have them by democracy. For democracy does not 
raged everywhere during the period that the Con- really rest in the letters of the constitution; but 
gress have ruled India. As to caste, race, religion, it is fundamentally based on the conscious will 
(diques, gangs, etc., etc., which come into the pic- of the people. One may take advantage of the 
ture of this great shake-up in order to break up temporary black-out that the popular mind may 
India into many paltry and insignificant Rajes, suffer from on account of ignorance, poverty and 
it is again Congressmen who have formed these a dumb faith in what Mahatma Gandhi preached 
caste, creed or clan groups and the leaders of the when he guided the Congress; but that advantage 
Congress have known this all along. And a lot of will not last for ever. The day is not far off when 
these activities encouraging and propagating dis- the people of India will unite to oust from power 
union began during the British period, at British all those who are virtually ruling India aulocrali- 
instigation. Those Congi’essmen who lent them- cally and not for the benefit of the pt:ople. The 
solves to be used as tools of the British are well- Conference for National Integration, therefore, 
known and many of them now occupy the highest should have been a confessional for the Congress, 
seats of leadership in this land of the gullible and and Congressmen should have turned over a new- 
ihe bamboozled. We have knowm that the Congress l^af after the conference. They have however, 
is composed of self-seekers mainly and that the chosen to remain in power, decked in lies and 
few true patriots, who have remained in the Con- illusions and they have our sympathy for we be- 
gress are not numerous. Congressmen have ex- Jii^ve in hatred for sins and not for the sinners, 
ploited the country and its people during the last We also hope that Indian public opinion will 
fourteen years in a shameless manner, and their rouse itself and assume its rightful j)f)W^ers before 
gain has not always been in power only. The the sinners can pile up their sins to an impossible 
Congress regime which has been so very social- height. 
istic^ has also been the most pronounced period 
of dirty capitalism in India. Licence^, permits, 

contracts, quotas, etc., have been sold and Con- Ancient Hindu Judicial System 

gress-associated trades-pcople have profiteered, r n • t 

black-marketed and engaged in illicit activities , The following excerpts are from an articl# 
in a manner, with the connivance of the men in September, 1961, by 

power in the various seats of government, which J^®tjce P. B. Mukherji. 

has hardly any parallel in any other civilised The origin of the Hindu Judical System can 
country. And we are now being regaled by be traced from the pre-historic Vedic times. It 

u 



is certainly more than 3000 years, old, if not older which the Sabha was expected to 
still. The “Sabha” acted as the national judicature Acccording to the Jatakas, the. Sabha which h^d 
in Vedic limes. It was the “Judicial Assembly.” no good people was no Sabha and the people 
The rise of the “Sabha” is usually as.sociated who did not proclaim the Dharma (Justice) were 
willi the later period of the Rig-Veda, In the not good people. The Jat<ikas emphasise the 
Atkurva-Veda Vlll. 10.5 reference is made to principle that those who avoid personal senli- 
the fire which used to be kept in the Court room menls and fearlessly proclaim justice are the 

i){ tlui Sabha and the Vedic term “Sabhya” good people of the Sabha. 

appears to indicate such fire. The Rig-Veda live independence of the judiciary was one 
X.7J.10 describes and refers to Sabha and the of the outstanding features of the# Hindu Judb 
d<»lights and relhds when litigants came out cial System. Even during the days of Hindu 
successful from the Sahha’s deliberations. In monarchy, the administration of justice always 
the ‘'’Purusmedha ’ of the Sukla^Yajur-Veda 30.7, remained separate from the executive. It was as 
“Sabha” is described as the place where a litigant a rule independent both in form and spirit. It 
receives justice. In “Paraswara-Grhya” III.13, was the Hindu Judicial System that first realised 
there is the descri|)lion of the function and atmos- and recognised the importance of separation of 
phere of the “’Sabha.” It indicates animated dis- judiciary from the executive and gave this 

cussions with lively debate and formulation of fundamental principle a practical shape and form, 

justice. Jayaram descril)cs the Sabha as “resound- The case of Anatha-Pindika vs. Jeta reported ii. 
ing and “shining” because of the performance of the "Tinaya Pitaka,^' CAillavagga VI.4.9. is a 
Justic<\ The' Jatnkas denseribe the high standards great illustration of this principle. 


util imitiirmitD .iiQiitii 

Highly Appreciated By Oeorge VI King of England. 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA pHATTACHARYA. JYOTISHARNAB, M.B.A.B. 

(LondoD) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranaahi Pandit Maha 
tiabha of Banaraa and All India Aatrok^cal and Aetronomical Bociotj of Calcutta ha* won 
nnlque lame not only in India bat Uuonghont the woria ie.g., in England, America, Africa, 
Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java. Singapore, Hongkong, etc.) and many notable person* 
from erery nook and corner of the world have aent nneoJicited teatimoniala acknowledging 
hi* mighty and anpernatnral powera. Thia powerfully gifted greateat Astrologer & Palmiat, 
I'antrio can tell at a glance all about one’* paat, present and future and with the help of 
Yogic andTantrio power* can redreaa the pemioiont influence of evil planet*, beln to 
win diffloalt law sniti, an*ure aalety from impending danger*, poverty, prevent child 
lessne** end free people from debts and family unbappineaa. 

Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Penditjl 
WONDERFUL TANTRIK BLESSINGS BENEFITED MILLIONS ALL OVER THE GLOBE 

Ohanada grants vaat wealth, good luck and all round prosperity, honour and fame in life. 
Paja expensea ordinary B*. l.GH nP. Special Ba. 29.69 nP. gnper-Special B*. 129.69 nP,. Bagalamukhi 
to overcome enemies it I* unique. Get* promotion in service* and in winning civil or criminal 
•nits and for pleasing higher officials, it la anpatalleled. Pnja expenses: Ordinary B*. 9.12 nP. 
Special B*. 34.12 nP.. Snpet-apecial Ba. 18^25 nP. Mohlni : Enablea arch foe* to become friends and 
friend* more friendly. Pnja expenses: Ordinary Bs. 11.50 nP., Special Ba. 34.12 nP, - Bnpet-spccial 
Bs. 387.87 nP. Sarnswati : For Sneoess in examination gain of retentive poweis and sharp memory. 
Puja expenses : Ordinary Ba. 9.56 nP., BpMial Bs, 38.66. 

A few aaiiMs of admiravs—The Bon^ble Chief Justiee of Oalontta High Court. Bir Manmatba 
Nath Mukherji, Ki. The Hon’ble Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Bay of Orissa Mgh Court. The fion’bto 
Mintster, Government of Bengal, Baja Prasanna Deb Baikot. The Hoq’ble Maharaja of Bantoeh and 
Ex-president of the Bengal Legislative Council, Bir Monmatha Nath Roy Chowdhnry, £L His Highness 
the Maharaja of Athgarh. Her Highness the Dowager Sixth Maharani baheba of Tripura. Her Highness 
the Mahsrani baheba of Cooch Behar. Mr*. F. W. Gilleaple,-Detriot, Mich, United Ststesf of America. 
Mr. K. Bnchpaul, Bhanghai, China. Mr. J. A. Lawrence. Osaka Japan & mgny others. 

Oetnllod Catalogue With Teatimoniala Frea on Raqueat. 

Estd. 19071 ALL-INOIA ASTROLOGICAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY [Reffd 

Head Offleo A Rosidoneu: 60-2. (u.K.) Dharamtola St., “Jyotikh Bamrat Bhaban” (Entranee on Wdlesly b*.), 
Oalentta-13. Phone: 24—4066. ConsnJteuon hotirs : 4 P.M. to 7 PJIfl. 

Branch Office 105, Grey Bt., “BaaantaNlvae” Oalalcnttah. Conanltation honrs, 9—11 A.M. Phone: 65—8686. 



Hie evotutioQ of the principle of separation 
of the judiciary from the executive was largely 
the result of the Hindu conception of law as 
J>iiiding on the sovereign. Law in Hindu juris- 
j)rudence was above the sovereign. It was the 
"Dharrna/^ The laws were then not regarded so 
much as a matter or product of Supreme Parlia¬ 
ments and Legislatures. Certain laws were 
regarded as above all human authority. Such, 
for instance, were the natural laws which no 
parliament, however, supreme, can abolish or 
modify. The doctrine was not merely confined 
to natural or scientific laws but also extended to 
certain social laws which experience, w^isdom 
and genius of man discovered as unalterable 
having regard to human nature and biology. All 
I his body of laws which had a higher authority 
than human ageindes. was compendiously called 
lht‘ "^Dharnia/' The Judical System in Hindu 
India always worked on this first premise. Us 
aenius lay in adopting this first premise to the 
changing patterns of society with which it had 
to (leal with from lime lime. 

Th(? ^^Safpntha'Brakman"^ as well as the 
'^lalakns'^ refer to the divisions of the Brahmins 
into tw'o classes as ‘‘priests” and “politicans.” 
In fact, the division is described as being 
composed of "‘Purohit politicians” and the 
^'Brahmin ministers.” 

It was a significant fact that tlie Judges under 
this system, were helped by the society in the 
administration of justice. They were judges of 
law as well as the Jury being the judges of fact. 

I heir number was alw'ays odd in case there was 
lu'cessity to decide by majority. The rule of 
the Sabha was that (everyone should .speak 
according to law. To k(^ep silent or to speak what 
was not law w^as regarded as Sin. Jolly quotes 
\arada by saying “Either the Judical Assiem- 
My fSabha) must not be entered at all or a fair 
opinion delivered.” That means he who either 
stands mule or delivers an opinion contrary to 
justice is a sinner. The king appointed Coun¬ 
cillors to assist deliberations in the Court. It 


what ia proper .oniy whm ha has no 
bias or interest towards any of the 
litigants. 

The judge-made law under the Hindu Judjciajiv' 
System represents a great contribution of thiy' 
Hindu jurisprudence. Law was made by Judg^. 
by interpretation of the **Sutras*" and ihh 
*^Samhitas.^^ Famous and well-known rules of 
interpretation were evolved by the Hindu judges 
which came to be known as the <'elebral^ . 
'‘Mimamsa^^ rules of interpretation. One of the* 
greatest contributions of the Hindu Judicial System 
was the development of the ^^Mimarnsa Sulras^*^. 
or rules of interpretation. Kalpa and Nirukta 
dealt with the questions of intricate interpretation. 

The procedure in the Hindu Judicial System 
was remarkably modern and anticipated the 
evolution of centuries. How fair and modern it, 
was, will he apparent from a brief study of such 
procedure. No civil action could be started 

without a complaint. Neither king nor his officers 
were j>tTrnitted to foster civil litigation l)y 
starting an action without a conqdaint or a 
plaintiff. Only a person actually aggrieved could 
initiate an action. Narada Males that if a yjerson 
who has no concern or who is not interested 
personally in the litigation, institutes a complaint, 
then he should be punished. This was how 
Acvatjous or champertous litigalio)i was avoided. 
The only exception was madii in criminal law 
where it was enjoined that the king might, and 
In fa('t, should, take notice of a crime without 
a complaint. The complaint in civil action had 
to be instituted by a petition to the Court stating 
only the barest facts constituting the grievance. 
His statement was ac(*uratelv taken down by an 
officer of the Court called the “LcA7mA:a” or 
writer. Then the Judge awd suidi as8e.ssor.s hav¬ 
ing jurisdiction to deal with the matter, could 
put que.stions that they thought proper in order 
to elucidate and clarify the complaint. It was 
provided that the answers mad(* by the com¬ 
plainant or the plaintiff to those questions should 
\y‘ taken into consideration to sec whether the 


was the rule of the day that every person versed complaint disclosed a proper cause of action. It 
in law should attend the Court, and if occasion was only when it did so, that a summons was 
arose should be invited to give his own opinion issued by the officer of the Court appointed for 

on a dispute point of law to prevent obvious that purpose and who was called '\Sraddhiya^ 

miscarriage of justice. pala^ This system was more advanced than 

Indeed, Manu declared that .silence in such even the modern practice where there is no such 
a case was culpable. This was. not an invitation preliminary checking to stop frivolous summons, 
for public participation in a litigation. Narada When the defendant appeared in obedience 
is anxious to make it clear that in a litigious to the summons the plaintiff was called upon to 

dispute, one who has no appointed function repeat his complaint in the presence of the 

should not be allowed to say anything and a defendant. When he did so, it was again taken 
person versed in law should be allowed to speak down and that formed, what is now known as, . 
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ihe modern plaint, which the defendant was then 
called upon to meet by his defence. Thus the 
Hindu Judicial System by these special features 
avoided the waste of public time and money 
and harassment by bringing up the parties long 
before actual trial began and thereby much 
useless litigation was stopped at the earliest 
opportunity. 

No trial was held either behind closed doors 
f>r outside jurisdiction or at night and any such 
trial so held was declared to be null and void. 
'I'his anticipates the modern law that a judicial 
trial should normally be open to the public and 
should be attended with publicity. The decree of 
I he Court always followed the end of trial. Time 
was taken for consideration of judgment. 

This remarkable system enjoined strict 
equality before the law. No one was exempted 
frr)m punishment for breach of law. Yajnavalkya 
in a well-known verse says that no one who has 
transgressed the law is exempted from punish¬ 
ment “be he a king, his brother or son, or an 
object of worship, a father-in-law or a maternal 


uncle.” In fact this doctrine' of equality of the 
law for all was carried to the opposite extreme. 
Persons of responsible position, social status and 
officers in the administration had to suffer greater 
punishment if they committed an offence than 
an ordinary citizen committing the same offence 
on the principle that greater the position and 
authority, the greater was the responsibility and 
the greater the standard of behaviour expected. 
Punishments in criminal law undcf the Hindu 
Judicial System were carefully graded. Yajnaval¬ 
kya describes four punishments in criminal law 
namely, fl) Censure, (2) Rebuke, (3) Pecuniary 
punishment, and (4) Corporal punishment. Ihey 
could be used separately and jointly according 
to the nature and circumstances of the crime. 

The Hindu Judicial System offers a rich 
field of research. It promises rewards which are 
not merely historic and antuiuarian but offers 
models and inspirations for progress and develop¬ 
ment towards the goal of a fairer jurispru¬ 
dence and the ultimate aspiration for ideal 
justice through human agencies, 



N€W Deep-Water Port in Israel 

The following account of a new Deep-Water 
Port in Israel is taken from the French Foreign 
Affairs Ministry’s Short News Bulletin of ikh 
August, 1961 : 

On the Mediterranean coast of Israel, in the 
barren desert stretching to the soutli of Tcl-Aviv, 
a French company will install the facililies of a 
deep-water port. Located 45 kilometers from the 
capital, on the edge of a wiclc, sandy plain, this 
new port will be the second largest port in Israel, 
upon completion. 

The geo5>^raDh'^nl of the coast of 

^^■?l^stine provides Israel with no good harbor. 
Only Haifa to the noilh has been able lo keep 
p<icc with the maritime shipping of a country 
undergoing full economic e.\pan.sion. However, 
rh (3 capacity of this port is limited, and the Israeli 
Government has decided that modern port facili¬ 
ties must be created elsewhere in order lo meet 
the demand for storing, handling and loading the 
agricultural and industrial products of the young 
nation. 

The site of Achdod was selected because it 
is about half-w^ay between the eapital and the 
Egyptian border and is tlie terminal point of the 
<^hortest road between the citrus groves and the 
mineral dcj)osits in the Palestinian Negev and 
the coast. 

At the point where the docks nrnl break- 
uaters will be built, there is now. thi rcfore, 
nothing^,but a sand beach. In back of (his })each 
an electric })()wer plant will be built, and farther 
inland the existing hamlet of Achdod will be 
greatly expanded. 

The IVegev. which covers 60 p('r cent of the 
total surface of Israel, produces good crops of 
citrus fruits (8.100,000 cases of oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit were exported durimi; tl»e wint<T 
of 10r0-196T). The subsoil of this desert is also 
very rich, with the Oron phosphate mines, the 
Dead Sea potash deposits, and the copper mines 
in the Elath region on the Gulf of Akaba. How¬ 
ever, the shipping of these precious products from 
the Negev to Haifa is a long and costly undertak¬ 
ing. As a result, the construction of the port of 
Achdod will not only take much of the load off 
the port of Haifa but it will also allow the closing 
down of the ports of Jaffa and Tel-Aviv as well 
as a saving in considerable time and money. 

The new port facilities will be built in .seve¬ 
ral stages. The first phase will be done conjointly 


by a French company and an Israeli company, 
and will include the following projects: 

A large elliptical-shaped dike 2.2 kilometers 
long which will close off the roadstead. Built wiln 
a rock foundation and four-sided vertical braces, 
it wiH be 6.5 irielers high, 7 meters thick at the 
base and only ) .5 meler thick at the crest. It will 
end in a jetly head. To the north, facing the tip 
of this (like and running out from the shore, will 
be a secondary breakwater 910 meters long, made 
aivso froni a lock foundation and four-sided verti¬ 
cal braces and also (;nding in a jetty-head. This 
structure' will sh(dt(»r Iwo docks, one 640 meters 
long known as tlu^ Citrus Wharf which will be 
us(*d for loading citrus fruits, and ihe other 340 
meters long whicli will be us('d for other products, 
fjclwren the two docks will be a deep-water basin 
with landing docks capable of receiving ships 
whicli diaw uj) to 11 meters of water. 

The (mtire first phase of construction will 
includi' .3.1 kilomciters of rock-filled breakwaters, 
1.600 meters of landing doc.ks, the dredging of 
].4^>0.(K)0 cubic meters of silt, and the casting of 
.310.000 cubic meters of concrete. The required 
3.200,000 tons of rock will be extracted from the 
quarry at Barakct located some 60 kilometers 
fioin the port. The 19.000 four-sided vertical 
liraces weighing from 12 to 40 Ions and used 
in pi (Reeling lla* brcakwatt'is will l»e produced 
on [hi) spot hv jricans of 50 molds manufactured 
in and shipped from France. Moreover, the public 
works eompany n'sponsible for this construction 
will provide larg(* numbers of rrarie.s, barges, 
liucks, tugs and dn^dges wliich will be shipped to 
Israel by water. 

It slioidd he noh'd that if was a French 
conipanv wdiieh won the international competition 
conlested by half a dozen international com- 
jianies: one American, one Canadian, two English, 
one I'utcli and on(‘ Italian. 

Followdng the opening of bidding in Septem¬ 
ber, lOr.O. l)y lh<‘ Israedi Ministry of Transporta¬ 
tion and Communication. France sent a mission . 
consisting of five (Migiiu'ers who carefully studied 
the proj(ict for five months and who then sub¬ 
mitted their findings on January .31, 1961. 

Work arlually liegan in early May; and the 
first phase should, theoretically, be finished by thr 
end of November, 1964. 

The French Company which is l>uilding the 
port of Achdod was. at the time the international 
bidding opened, completing the installations of 
the port of Bluff in New Zealand. 


V, I. Ps of Soviet Society 

The HulUuin of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR, of July. 1961. published an analytical 
study of Sovic’l Society by Herman Akbminov. 
The following excerpts give the main cf>riclusions 
reached by the writer : 

The importance of studying the Soviet elite 
need hardly be emphasized, tlie elite being a 
general term covering all those persons in high 
positions in the USSR who in fact goverri the 
destinies of the country. A belter insight into its 
nature may provide answers to a number of 
ciuestions relating to current Soviet p(jlicics and 
the hisU)rical development <»f (j^mmunism. Un¬ 
fortunately, a precist' definition of tb(^ term 
"elite^ itself is venv difficult to provide. Should all 
people with n certain standard of education be 
counted among the elite? Hut tlunu in the case 
of th<^ USSR, Klnushdn v would have to be ex- 


For the purpose of tnfe 

of the press organs of Party central conuniittf^s 
in four Central Asian republics were scrutinized: 
Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Kirkhizia), Kommunist 
Tadzhikistan (Tadzhikistan), T urkmefJtskaya 
iskra (Turkmenistan) and Pravda Vostoka 
(Uzbekistan). 

The total number of obituaries which ap- 
|)eared in the newspapers studied was 266. The 
principal features taken into consideration were 
the age of the deceased at the timetof death, his 
social origin. Party membership, his age at the 
time of joining the Parly, his profession and the 
basic facts of bis career. The absence of a uni¬ 
versally accepted pattern of tlie structure ot 
Soviet society sometimes makes it difficult to 
assign individuals to one group or another, and 
in the present instance the profession at the time 
of death was taken as decisive. The persons stu¬ 
died fell into the following twelve general cate¬ 
gories : 


eluded froui this group, since be did not receive 
a full education. Again, if it diould bt* understood 


ooeupying executive posts is v<tv considerable. § IS 
while at the same time there are many people in ^ 
the USSR, particularly scientists, who hold very Si 
important pr)siti()T^ without being members of the "t 

Party. Finally, any study of the Soviet elite is 




bedeviled by the fact that details (»f the careers 
of leading personalities are rarely published and 
even biographies of deputies to the Supreme 
Soviets have to be pieced together from odd frag¬ 
ments of information. 

In the fare of all these difficulties, the author 
of the present article has approached the. prob¬ 
lem by analyzing obituary notices published in 
the Soviet press. This method has the advantage 
that the Soviet iiress. being completely controlled 
by the Parly, publishes no accidental or private 
obituaries: an obituary is in fact a distinction 
bestow'ed on the deceased for his loyal service to 
the regime, and since it is as a rule conferred only 
on members of the ruling stratum, it provides 
some criterion on which to base a study of the 
elite. It mav, be pointed out that this distinction 
is only conferred upon those who have retained 
the Parly’s favor up to the end of their career. 
It would, of course, have been desirable to in¬ 



clude certain oppositional elements in the elite, 
but for obvious reasons this was impossible* 




















Ab reflected in the above table, the composi¬ 
tion of the Soviet elite according to profession is 
hased on Leninas definition of classes in society 
IS ‘iarge groups of persons fulfilling identical 
I'unctions in production.” {It goes without saying 
that “production’’ is here to be understood as 
(overling all the types of activity necessary for the 
working of society.) In this definition, function 
and profession are not identical; the painter and 
tlni actor, for example, have different professunis 
hut exercise approximately similar functions in 
I he life of society. 

Social origin is mentioned in only 82 of the 
266 obituaries. This fact is in itself interesting, 
since it would suggest that social origin, which 
during the early years of the Soviet regime was 
the decisive factor in a man’s career, is now ot 
imich less importance. Moreover, since it may be 
assumed that the Soviet leaders are interested in 
t'lnphasizing the working class background of the 
ncMv Soviet aristocracy, this background is less 
likely to have been omitted than a bourgeois one. 
This is borne out by llie fact that a high propor¬ 
tion of those whose social origin was staled were 
<d eith<T peasant or proletarian l)ackground, as 
the following figures will show: 


CO 




In additioiv there were five children oi( 
collar workers and five others—sons of “ah px^ 
Bolshevik,” a builder, a teacher, a tailor and 
craftsman. 

If it may be assumed that wherever the quea*. 
ti(m of social extraction is ignored in the obitUv" 
aries the person concerned originated from some 
other class than the peasantry or the proletariat^: 
the conclusion enmrges that the proportion oi 
non-working-class origin among the Soviet elite is 
very high. A secondary point is that, in contrast 
to those former members of the bourgeoisie who 
ciTierged in pro-Kevolutionary times, the forces 
that have c ome to the forefront under the Soviet' 
regime originate to a greater extent from the 
peasantry thati frojn llie prolelarial. 

The educational qualifications of 115 per¬ 
sons are given. Of these, 15 received higher edu¬ 
cation, 10 full sc(;onclary and W special second¬ 
ary education (the latter term covers secondary 
school plus a technical or Party school). How¬ 
ever, in the gioup boasting higher education, 40 
are doctors or members of the teaching profes¬ 
sion, with llie latter also accounting for 19 of the 
special secondary education group, so that the 
general educational qualifications of persons in 
administrative posts would seem to have been 
sotTjewhat rudimentary. The question may, of 
course, b(* aske<l as to Jiow far this picture is 
accurate in view of the absence of complete data. 
Mere again, however, it may be su]q)os(*d that the 
omission of data is not accidental. Tliose people 
who assumed more or less key positions 
at the turn of the Iwenlics and thirties—and it is 
with peoj)|e such as these that we arc dealing— 
did, in fact, in their overwhelming majority have 
no systematic educalion. although many of them 
would have acquired some training on various 
courses, ofU*n bv conehjxindcnce. 'Hie first con¬ 
tingents of giadualcs froin institutions of higher 
learning who had received their education mider 
the Sc^viel regime did not make their appearance 
before the beginning <if the thirties and. natur¬ 
ally. wove al)sorl>ed in the central areas. 

The educational level indicated or implied;., 
in the obituaries studied would, therefore, appear 
to be consistent with lhf‘ situation that might be ‘ 
expected in the oull) ing areas of the country, and 
perhaps throws light on some facets of Stalinist 
policy which would <»fherwise appear incompre- , 
liensible. During the last few decades, the Soviet 
Ijnion has largely been governed by j)eople who56 
task was hampered, among other things, by their 
own educational standards, which increased their 
dependence upon the center and their readineSB ' 
to show implicit obedience in fulfilling Stalin*8 
orders. The case of Germany shows that it is by . 



















no means only the level of education which may 
facilitate the existence of a dictdtorship, but cer¬ 
tain peculiarities of the Russian revolution, in 
partitiular the methods employed in staging all 
sorts of mass “campaigns” and the utter dis¬ 
regard of legal standards, are probably to be 
accounted for by this characteristic of the ruling 
class. 

Parly membership is mentioned in only 185 
of the obituaries examined. It is ignored in the 
other 81, and this is in itself a reliable indication 
that the persons in (pieslion were not members of 
the Party. 

The highest proportion of non-I^arty mem¬ 
bers is to be found among the scientists and 
teachers, members of the iruMlical and artistic 
professions, and the joiirnalisls. Elsewhere, their 
numbers are insignificant. Members of the artis¬ 
tic professions in particular appear to stand aloof 
from the Party: none of the 9 musicians were 


members, neither were 7 of (he 10 theatrical 
figures and 2 of the 3*- artists. Party membership 
is only attributed to half the persons in the poets’ 
and writers’ group. 

It is, therefore, significant that the educa¬ 
tional qualifications of the non-F^arty men are 
generally considerably above those of Party mem¬ 
bers: as already slated, almost all those with a 
higher education are to be found among the 
scientists and the members of the* teaching and 
medical professions. But even in Aie educational 
system, the Party card seems to have re23laced 
the diploma in a number of cases: among the 
41i educational and scientific workers, there were 
12 Paity and 32 non-Parly men. Only two of the 
Party members had a higher education and none 
a special secondary education (in one instance 
no information was given). In contrast, 22 of 
the non-Parly men had a higher education and 
10 a special secondary education. 


Avf:r\c;e Age at 'Fime of Death 


Slatf! Security Officials . 


Party 

4^) 

JNon- Combined 
Party 

— 46 

Members of the Legal Profession-^ . 


49 

— 

49 

Party Officials . 


49 

— 

49 

Journalists . 

. . . V - . 

49 

69 

52 

Agricultural Officials . 


53 

59 

53 

Government Officials . 


54 

66 

55 

Members of the Artistic Professions 


51 

59 

56 

Industrial Officials . 


57 

49 

57 

Members of the Medical Profession 


62 

56 

58 

Members of the Teaching Profession and 
Scientists .». 

51 

62 

60 

Members of the Armed Services . . . 


62 

— 

62 

Manual Workers . 


65 

66 

65 

Ages of individual persons were supplied in 

whom 

are intimately involved in 

the 

of tlie 260 cases. 'I'hesc reveal that the aver- 

ing aspects of the 

Soviet system. 



age expedation of life among the Soviet elite is 
only 53.9 years. If orn? se-parales the Party and 
non-party groups, the interesting fact emerges 
that Party members live an average of .51.2 years. 


Analysis of the obiluaries yields a fairly de¬ 
tailed picture of the social processes engendered 
in the wake of the Revolulion, the formation ot 
a new^ ruling class with people moving to the fore- 


as against (.0.7 years for non-Party men. The front who ‘vv«irc nothing and became everything.’ 
picture becomes even darker for Party inernliers The educational backgrounds of older Soviet 
when the average life-si)ans <»f the individual officials in relatively high posts suggest the latter 
categories are calculated separatedy (see tabic on to have been members of a generation of upstarts, 
previous Jiagel. frequently self-taught, endowed with all the posi- 

It would appear that the likelihood of an live and all the negative qualities commonly 
early death increases the more closely a person’s found in such people. It would be interesting to 
profession is linked with the regime. Employ- consider how far this renewal of the ruling stratum 
ment * th® state security services would seem to resembles similar revolutionary or evolutionary 
be the most certain rec ipe for an early demise, processes in other countries. Communist or non- 
The same holds true for mernl)ers of the legal Communist, passing through a period of indus- 
profession. Party officials and journalists all of trialization. 

Editor—^Kedar Nath Chatterji 
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The World 

World Affairs are still as much in a 
tangle as they were at the end of October. 
It fs true that the tension over Berlin has 
lessened somewhat but the position is still 
as unstable as ever, the Russian attitude as 
unscrutable and the American attitude as 
suspicious as ever. There were press reports 
on and the middle of November that Mr. 
Khrushchev might be willing to modify his 
attitude regarding West Berlin and make 
the guarantees to the access to West Berlin 
for the Western Powers and the West 
German peoples. The reports have not 
found any confirmation from official sources 
however. The position as seen by the 
New York Times on November 12, was as 
follows : 

‘‘Ttie notion that Moscow was making serious 
conciliatory overtures on Berlin was j)ieced to¬ 
gether from hints dropped by the Soviet leader¬ 
ship. Some persons in ihe West thought it was 
pieced together from gossamer. 

"‘Interest was stirred initially by Premier 
Khrushchev’s impromptu conference with newsmen 
at the Kremlin reception last week. After breath¬ 
ing fire for many monihs on the Berlin issue, he 
appeared sweetly reasonable. He said : 

is a difficult question. For the moment, 
we shall wait We still have patience. . * ^ It is 
fot the time^heihg to press one another. 


‘"In another section of the hall, according 
to subsequent reports, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko was also dropping teasers. He 
appeared to be suggesting, the reports said, that 
Moscow might be willing to negotiate an interim 
Berlin settlement in advance of a German peace 
trealy. He suggested further—at least some of 
the Western diplomats present were said to have,':J 
.s(» interpreted it—that a way might be found tO'^ 
guarantee Allied access to West Berlin without* 
direct recognition of the East German regime. ^ / 

“Heretofore, Moscow has always implied 
it would sign a peace treaty with East Germany; 
as part of any BiTlin settlement, and that the 
Allies would then have to negotiate directly with 
the East Germans on their Berlin access rights.. 

“Reports of a ‘modification’ by Moscow of 
its Berlin demands gained further currency after 
West GfTinan Ambassadiir, Dr. Hans Kroll, had a 
conference with Premier Khrushchev. The reports^)* 
from Moscow, indicated that proposals along thev'^ 
lines attributed to Mr. Gromyko may have been 
discussed at the Khrushchev-Kroll meeting. Rc**; 
ports from Bonn, however, said^ that West' 
Germany had taken no new initiative on the Berlin, 
question, and that in the Khrushchev-Kroll 
Mr. Khrushchev ‘mainly listened.’ 

“In any event, U.S. officials did not rega]rd[--|| 
the reported ‘modifications’ as inpresaivt* . • 
Washington’s attitude right along has hwA &ftt 
the mere signing of a treaty between Moscovr txA'St 
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East (iermany would not in itself alter the Berlin 
or German situations; hence postponing or aban¬ 
doning the" project could not be regarded as a 
major concession. 

“Nevertheless, some Allied officials believed 
there was enough smoke to suggest that Moscow 
was trying to put out feelers for realistic Berlin 
talks. At the end of the week, the West was still 
waiting lor a definite sign that a genuine com¬ 
promise might be possible on this most explosive 
of all the cold war issues.” 

The West was wailing in the same way 
at the end of November. 

There seems to be a halt called to the 
nuclear tests by the Soviet in the Novaya 
Zemlya region. There have been thirty-one 
detonations, inclusive one of fifty magatons 
or more in explosive power. 

The reaction in the U.S.A. to these 
tests has been mixed. On the one hand, 
there has been world-wide condemnation of 
these tests, made regardless of consequences 
to all mankind, friend and foes alike. The 
Soviets have defied world-sentiment in 
starting and continuing over a prolonged 
period these tests, with the inevitable 
increase of dangerous radioatcive fission 
products in the upper atmosphere of the 
world. The hazards of radioactive fall-out 
have been assessed by the scientists of the 
world in different ways undoubtedly, some 
pronouncing that the fall-out position is 
already dangerous, while the majority of 
others say that though the increase is 
considerable, it has not yet reached the level 
at which life in this world would be 
affected. But there is no two opinion about 
the fact that each nuclear test on the scale 
that was conducted by the Soviet, meant 
raising that level to the critical point where 
all life on this world would be endangered. 

The feeling against the tests was clearly 
reflected in the resolution passed in the 
United Nations’ General Assembly in the 
second week of November, against nuclear 
tests, demanding that the atomic powers 
resume the moratorium on nuclear tests 
that was observed for' three years until 
Russia broke it on September 1. The voting 
was 71, to 20, and even three NATO allies 
of . the We§t, namely,. Canada, Norway and 
benmark voted for the resolution. The U.3. 


and Britain voted against the resolution as 
in their opinion no moratorium would be 
effective without an arrangement for inter¬ 
nation inspection and control. The Soviet 
Union voted against it because in its opinion 
no lest ban would be valid unless it were 
made a part of the Soviet proposed plan for 
general and total disarmament. # 

The U.S., therefore, hes to face the 
hazard of bitter world censure, if it started 
atmospheric nuclear tests. But, on the other 
hand, there is the question of placing the 
security of the U.S. in peril, if Russia attains 
superiority in nuclear power as a result of 
conducting such nuclear tests in defiance of 
world opinion. And then there is the clear 
statement made by Mi. Khrushchev at a 
Krtmlm reception, held' about the same 
time as the U.N. resolution against atomic 
tests, that if the West carries out tests, the 
Soviets would continue with theirs, although 
ho is aware that scientists have found out 
that such tests arc harmful to human health. 
And there rests the uneasy and unstable 
situation. 

Pandit Nehru’s visit to the United States 
does not seem to have resulted in any change 
to the standpoints on either side. Indeed, it 
dees not seem to have affected the general 
altitude of the people of the U.S. towards 
India with its non-aligned stand in world- 
politics. There are reports, of course, that 
he was able to dispel the misunderstandings 
between the U.S. and India to some extent, 
through Jiis public and press statements, 
and that a friendly understanding had been 
arrived at between him and. President 
Kennedy, but that does not seem to add up 
tc much, judgingly the press reports. The 
New York Times of November 12, carried a 
report, which we append below, which 
would indicate the reaction of the sober 
section of the U.S. press to the visit; 

“Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
once described himself as queer mixture of 
East and West, out of place everywhere, at home 
nowhere.’ His foreign policy pivots on ‘non-align* 
ment’ and opposition to all blocs,, even the noRoioi 
of a ‘neutralist bloc.’ 

“Washington respects Indian’s policy in 
general, but some , dissatisfaction , has been> .<pr; 
pressed recently with Mr. Nehru’s fajhire .to ' 





port UiS. policy on nuclear tests and the Berlin 

i<)3ue. ) 



peace. *Ii is a choice between eaiEtiiietion ^ 
survival,’ he said ; ! 


“Last week, Mr. Nehru arrived in the U.S. 
for a state visit. He had four days of ’informal 
talks’ with President Kennedy. The talks were 
reported to have ‘gone well.’ The India leader 
was said to have gained an excellent impression 
of the President. Mr. Kennedy told his visitor of 
U.S. irritation with the statement of V. K. 
Krishna Mcnon, Mr. Nehru’s Defence Minister, 
at the U.N. debate on nuclear tests. U.S. diplo¬ 
mats have complained that Mr. Krishna Menon 
unfairly ‘equated’ Russia’s multi-megaton atmos¬ 
pheric explosions and the American underground 
blasts. 

“At his news conference on Wednesday, the 
President lavished praise on Mr. Nehru, stating 
that he had ‘a high regard’ for him and that 
there is no one in the world ‘more committed to 
individual liberty.’ 

“When the official communique was issued 
the next day, it was clear that Mr. Nehru was as 
non-aligned as ever. Mr. Nehru did not, for 
instance, join in the President’s reaffirmation of 
the U.S. ‘commitment to support the freedom and 
viability’ of Berlin and the U.S. ‘unwillingness 
to accept a further uncontrolled nuclear test 
moratorium.’ 

“Mr. Nehru did concur ‘in the legitimate and 
necessary right of access to Berlin,’ a position 
which the Russians also profess to hold; the 
critical question of whether the Russians or East 
Germans should control the access routes was not 
mentioned. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nehru agreed 
on the ‘urgent need for a treaty’ to ban nuclear 
tests, and on the necessity for negotiations on 
‘general and complete disarmament.’ The commu- 
■ nique did not touch on Russia’s insistence that 
these two problems' be linked. 

“Appearing at a National Press Club luncheon 
on Thursday, Mr. Nehru denounced Russia’s 
resumption of tests as ‘a very harmful, disastrous 
thing that brings about a war psychosis.’ On the 
k other hand, he said he was convinced that Russia 
‘aims at and desires peace.’ Adressing the U.N. 

Alssembly on Friday, he called on world 
kijidpts, to work urithout cessation to praserve 


“In Washington, the feeling was tl^t 
Kennedy had made a good beginning in a steppe^ 
up effort to make the U.S. position thorpngl^^ 
clear to the non-aligned nations. The Presidentif' 
eager to win more support for his views o<|J 
nuclear testing and for new U.S. aid for antj»3 

Communi.st forces in South-East Asia. Mr, Neham) 

'> '1 

is said to have warned, however, that the Commu* 
nists are likely to reply in kind to a U.S. intmt’K 
sification of military aid in the area.” 

The Congo has again leapt into promt-;, 
nence as the most disturbed spot in world 
politics. The U.N. forces there are being; 
faced with a critical situation in which thds 
United Nations, the Big Powers and the' 
African nations are all mixeebup in a tangle. 
The question involved are as to by what 
means the U.N. should try to establish law 
and order in a nation of 14,000,000 inhabit¬ 
ing a land filled with jungles, and with 
primitive savage elements still predominat¬ 
ing in its peoples. Indeed, it seems an open 
que.stion as to whether stability could be 
established in Congo in the near future, with 
the Congolese as a single united nation. 

Then if force on a large-scale were td 

be u.sed by the U.N. to bring in law and,’ 
order, the results may affect the cold wai^*' 
situation and cause major splits in the U.N.\ 
itself, as was indicated when Indian troops, 
used force to quell large-scale armed 
disturbances a short time back. It is a'' 
complicated question and a test for the: 
U.N., as there is a danger that big powers.^ 
may take sides in a major Congolese civil.; 
war. There are three main forces in the' 
Congo now trying to attain an established^ 
status, namely, the Central Goverhmeh^ 
forces, the Gizenga forces and the Katanj^!- 
forces. The United Nations force (12, 
combat troops, about 2,500 ancillaries) ist 
trying to maintain law and order in Congds 
and to help in unifying the Congolese. 

As yet the U.N. forces have not beeib^ 
able to bring the situation under controlli 
Meanwhile 13 unarmed Italians have beoii. 
savagely butchered and an officer fifhd U. 
army driver of the Indian forces have been 
killed in the same way. 
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Fresh Chinese Aggression 

It was revealed by ibe Prime Minister on 
j\ov. 20, in the Lok Sabha that fresh incursions 
have been made the Chinese in the Ladakh 
regiorf and that they have built some new check- 
posts on places which arc shown to be on the 
Indian side of the border according to the Chinese 
maps of 1959, but on their side according to the 
1.960 maps of the Chinese. 

There was considerable agitation in the Lok 
Sabha, when this inforiiiation was given. It was 
further stated that the Government of India had 
sent a note of protest—as usual—to the Chinese 
Government on Oct. 31 si. Apart from that some 
military steps wt^re takm and are being taken, 
l>ut the nature and extent of these were not dis¬ 
closed as they might give information to the 
Chinese. 

We have no doubt ♦hat the fifth column of 
the Chinese? within our precincts, has by now 
given all necessary information to the Chinese 
about what is being done and wbat is planned 
for the future with regard to ‘^military steps” 
•igainst Chinese aggression. But that is neither 
here nor there. 

The disclosure made by the Prime Minister 
• hose out of a reply made to an adjournment 
nmtion tabled bv Mr. Brojo Baj Singh and others 
•bout reported fresh incursions made by the 
^’hinese. and the failure of the Government of 
India to di«i])el the inc'ir«^ion. 

The Prime Minister’s previous statements 
“’hat not another ineh of soil he lost to the 
^'himvse” were brought up hy the Opposition, the 
Speaker himself joining in. The Speaker said that 
he would allow ample discussions on the matter, 
which w^as very serious, during the foreign affairs 
debate if that were arranged. Otherwise, he would 
allow a two-hour debate separately. Later on, he 
agreed to a suggestion made by Shri Asoke 
Mehta, the P.S.P. leader, that this debate should 
in any case be separated from the foreign affairs 
debate in which there were many ^things on which 
Pandit Nehru deserved to he complimented. But 
as the question of continued Chinese aggression 
had disturbed all it has to be discussed separately. 
For “if we cannot discuss that, then I would like 
to^a^, what are we here for?** 

The Speaker agreed that it was a serious 


matter and that the House must be assumed that 
no further incursion by fhe Chinese would be 
allowed. He would allov, therefore, a discussion 
on the matter in three or four days time. This 
Avas agreed upon on Nov. 20, but no debate has 
taken plac^ uptill the end of the mpnth. 

It was also revealed that the Chinese had— 
as was cuslomary with them—sent a note of pro¬ 
test, full of false statements and groundless accu¬ 
sations on August 12. This had been indignantly 
rejected hy the Indian Government. 

The Indian Government in its protest note 
has stated, while rejecting the Chinese note of 
August 12, has remark#*d that it is surprising 
lhal tlie Chinese, while committing incursions 
and other violations against a peaceful neighbour 
should accuse tlic aggrieved party of provoca¬ 
tions and of causing tension in the border areas, 
on totally false assumptions. 

The note cites some of the instances of re¬ 
cent (diinese intrusions into Indian territory. The 
list is as follows: 

‘Western Soelor : 1. In April, 1960, Chinese 
military personnel posted at Khurnak Fort pat¬ 
rolled the Suriah area inside Indian territory. 

2. A Chinese surve/ party visited Suriah on 
June 25, 1960, and returned towards Kliurnak 
Fort the same day. 

3. On October 13, 1960, two mounted Chinese 
soldiers were seen about 1-114 miles east of hot 
springs. 

4. Four Chinese soldiers were seen at about 
five miles from hot springs in the second week of 
October, 1960. 

5. Sometime in May, 1%1, the Chinese in¬ 
truded into Indian territory near Chushul. A 
section of Chinese troops was also seen on May 
22, 1961, towards the east of this location. 

6. A Chinese patrol intruded into Indian 
territory near Daulatbeg Oldi sometime in the 
autumn of 1960. 

Middle Sector: 7. On September 22, 1960, 
a Chinese armed patrol party consisting of one 
officer and ten soldiers crossed the Sikkim-Tibet 
border near Jalep-Ia and came 200 yards inside 
Indian territory. 

8. On April 20, 1961, an Indian army patrol* 
at Jelep-la noticed three Chinese, wearing khaki 
uniforms, approximately 80 yards within Indian 
territory, | 



NOTES 



9. September 12, 1961, 12 Chinese armed 
|K‘rsonnel in blue unifoims came 100 yards in¬ 
side Indian territory from Jalep-la. 

Eastern Sector: 10, On June 3, I960, a 
Chinese patrol party consisting of 25 soldiers in¬ 
truded four miles within Indian territory and 
came to Taksang Gompa. 

11. In the first week of July, 1961. a Chinese 
])atrol entered a point about one mile west of 
Chemokarpola in Kameng Frontier Division, 

As against these, there is not one instance of 
Indian intrusion info Chinese territory. 

This is not all,’ said note. ‘Reports re¬ 
ceived in August-September 1961, show that the 
(Chinese forces have spp*ad oven beyond the 1956, 
('hinese claim line in fjadakh to establish the 
following new posts, ^md that they have cons¬ 
tructed roads to link these posts with rear basis: 

Post at E 78.12. iM. 33.19. Post at Nyugzii. 
Post at Damhuguru. 

Tliese fresh instaiK'os of violation of Indian 
territory by the Chinese establish conclusively 
that the Chinese are guilty of further aggression 
against India an<l their protestations to the con¬ 
trary arc only a cloak to cover up these renewed 
incursions and aggressive activities. 

‘The Government of India reject the Chinese 
note of jirotest dated August 12, 1961, and iitge 
on the Government of China^ to slop further in¬ 
cursions into Indian territory and withdraw from 
areas of Indian territory illegally occupied by 
Chinese forces’.” 

We have no doubt that the Chinese will treat 
this note with the same cynical contemj)t f«)r 
neighbourly relations as they have done before. 
The only argument is thit predatory nations, is de¬ 
void of any humane principles, do believe in supe¬ 
rior force. The Chinese, ail out to obtain mastery 
over the whole of Asia—as a start—and they are 
not likely to allow any considerations or scru¬ 
ples to stand in the way of their expansionist and 
aggressive plans. And we are only allowing them 
time and scope for further expansion. 

There is a later report, emanating from 
Dehra Dun, on the 25th November, in which 
Pandit Nehru is shown in a slightly more reason¬ 
able frame of mind regarding the problem of 
meeting Chinese aggression. The report says: 

‘TMr. Nehru said that India was not sitting 
idle over the border problem but it would be 


advisable to take some big step only when ^he 
country was fully prepared for it. 

; “Th(? Prime Minister said that newspaper 

reports about the recent incursion of the Chinese ' 
into the Indian territory of Ladakh were ejt- 
aggerated. 

“The Chinese had not taken over 2,000 
^quan; miles of the Indian territory as had been 
suggesU'd in the newspaper reports. They had, 
however, advanced th^'ir military posts on the 
Indian territory, which, in effect, meant taking 
over of the Indian territory by the Chinese. 

“Mr. Nehru said : ^Questions had been 
raisi'd that they (the Chinese) should be pushed 
out forcibly. Wo cannot take steps in a hurry. 
WhalcAcr has to he done is to be done with 
strength, without indulging in threats.’ 

“ "Necessary preparations have already been 
made for the defence of the Indian territory,’ he 
said. 

“The Prime Minister said that it was ‘rather 
unfair’ for China to have taken our UuTitory. It 
is an ‘unforgettable thing,’ he said and would 
eontinin* to remain so till it was rectified. 

“Mr. Nehru said that it was not good that 
one country .‘should resort to incursions into the 
territory of another country. Tie said, ‘For India, 
it is not a que.stion of land alone. The Himalayas 
is not merely Indian ferrilory. It is the heart of 
India. For thousands of years. Indian history, 
culture, 2)oclry and folk-tale has remained closely 
linked with the Himalayas’. 

“The Iiiggest weaj^oii for India’s defence was 
the courage and strenglli of her people, he said,” 

No one will disagree with Pandit Nehru 
when he says that “whatever has to he done is 
to he done with strength” and- that steps cannot > 
be taken hurriedly. But what we would like to 
know is what was there to prevent Pandit Nehru 
and the Defence department to make adequate 
arrangements for the blocking of further Chinese 
incursions in Chinese territory by * building the 
necessary roads and making other arrangements 
for the movement of heavy armament, transport 
for personnel, etc., during all these years since 
1954, when the evil designs of the Chinese expan¬ 
sionists on India and Indian territories hecafnc 
patently clear to all of those in the Indian Defence 
department and the External Affairs departmeilts 
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who were not obsessed by the illusions of Pancha 
Sheel and Ahimsa prevailing over the predatory 
actions of an unscrupulous neighbour. 

Howeverj let us hope that the Defence depart¬ 
ment has got some able and active officers and 
that they w(iuld be given facilities for building up 
India’s retaliatory strength without any limita¬ 
tions being put on them. 

Lieut.-Colonel Gimindranath Bhattacharya 

On 4th April last, a small party of men were 
busy surveying tin? an^a on the Indian side of the 
Indo-Pak Frontiers, under the direction of a mili¬ 
tary officer Lt.-Col. G. Dliattacharya by name. It 
w^as morjiing time and tliere was broad daylight 
on the area, which was williin the precincts of the 
village of Boyra, in the district of 21 Parganas of 
West Bengal. All of a sudden an armed detach¬ 
ment of Pakistani forces opened fire with rifles, 
and sten guns and rushed across the frontier. Lt.- 
CoJ. Bhattacharya fell down wounded and was 
forcibly taken across into Pakistani territory. 
There he was charged with spying and after he 
had recovered from his wounds, there was a mili¬ 
tary trial at Dac^ a and he was given eight years 
rigorous imprisonment by the military court. 

The results of the trial was a foregone con¬ 
clusion for it was completely unilateral and the 
defence was handicapped in every way. There were 
witnesses to tliis act of aggression and violation 
of frontiers by the Pakistani forces, but the exist¬ 
ing regulations regarding j>assports and visas pre¬ 
vented the four villagers cited as witnesses from 
appearing at Dacca. As the whole case was based 
on the statement made by the Pakistani officials 
that Col. Bhattacharya was on Pakistani terrain 
when shot clown and arrested and as the vehement 
denial of that by the Indian Officer could not be 
supported by corroborative evidence due to the 
circumstance given above, there was practically 
no defence possible. And it is an open question 
whether even that evidence would have been 
accepted by the military court, without far greater 
weight being put in support of that, as acceptance 
of that evidence would have meant admission of 
violation of Indian Frontiers by armed Pakistani 
forces. 

And there the matter rests,—^thanks to the 
attitude of our great men I 


Pakistani Infiltration in India 

/ 

Pandit Nehru has a habit of going off the 
deep end whenever the word “muslim” or even 
sometimes the term “Pakistani” is mentioned in 
connection with any particular problem affecting 
the nation. Recently, Mr. Lai Babaj^ur Shastri has 
followed his leader—but in a much milder way 
—in this matter of staving off any uncomfort¬ 
able question affecting the nation in which the 
muslitns of Pakistan are involved. 

We can understand Pandit Nehru’s reaction 
to the moves of those extremely stupid and highly 
communal groups and units of anti-diluvians, who 
having attained independence, without making the 
.slightest sacrifice or effort for it, are now dream¬ 
ing of a Hindi speaking and Hindu hegemony 
over the whole of India, with the active co-opera¬ 
tion of fanatic satellites drawn from Western and 
Central India. They are the progenitors of all 
communal and linguistic troubles in the Union 
and no condemnation is too strong about their 
actions or utterances. But what we fail to appre¬ 
ciate is his obtusencss .rnd the consequent follow- 
my-lcader ostrich policy of Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri where the security of India is concerned. 

We are forced to make these comments as a 
result of perusing the newspaper reports about 
the Lok Sabha debate on Nov. 23, regarding Pak 
infiltration into Assam. The Hindusthan Stan- 
dard's reports on the qveslions and answers on 
the subject, which are quoted in part below arc 
interesting as they show that the matter has 
aroused coneern amongst all parties, with the 
exception, of course, of the Communist Party of 
India. Secondly, that the Home Ministry while 
unable to deny in toto that the matter was of 
moment, were still trying to cover up the failings * 
and shortcomings of the Ministry regarding the 
security measures on the Assam-East Pakistan 
frontiers. The matter is serious enough as will be 
indicated by the tone of the questions that are 
quoted below: 

“There were as many as three questions onj 
this subject and some members sought to nuJee out 
that certain important people in the Assiw 
Government had been lending support to Pakistttii 
infiltration. 

“Ah important Congress monber, Mr. 
Sobhag Singi), aslihd if tbe G<nfh^iinie^i^|id 






the 1961 census figures had been annoiincedp 


jtroposed cession of territories by Pakistan in 
ihc perspective of large-scale infiltration from 
Pakistan into Assam. 

“The Union Home Minister, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
"liastri, said : ‘We have not considered it*. 

“The Home Minister told another member, 
it was not considered necessary to hand over 
Nssam-East Pakistan borders to the Array. 

“None of, the members from the Communist 
Penches took part in the supplementaries over 
these questions. 

“Three Congress members, Mr. Harish 
Chandra Mathur, Mr. M. L. Dwivedi and Mr. 
S. C. Samanta (West Bengal) asked what the 
loult of the inquiry regarding infiltration of 
1‘akistanis in Assam was and what measures had 
lieen taken to lighten the control measures. 

“The Minister of State, Horae Affairs, Mr. 
Ik N. Datar, said that the data collected out of 
tlie 1961 census ‘are still under examination and 
it is not possible to draw any definite conclusion 
in the matter.’ He added that measures already 
taken included: (1) Strengthening the border 

iiutposts and chcckposts, and (2) increasing the 
mobility of the border culpost personnel. 

“He later told another group of questioners, 
including Mr. Hem Barua of PSP, Mr. Subiman 
Cliosh of Forward Bloc, and Mr. Prakash Vir 
Shastri (Independent), who had asked if any 
.iirangcments had been made to see that the large 
number of Pakistanis in Assam might not parti- 
< if)ale in the next general elections, that under 
the relevant rules and instructions, Electoral 
llegistration OlBcers were to satisfy themselves as 
to the nationality of individuals claiming the in¬ 
clusion of their names in the electoral rolls and 
llie ‘‘Government has no reason to believe that 
persons who are not citizens of India would 
he included in the rolls.’ 

“A spate of supplementaries arose out of the 
c|uestions which were then answered by the Home 
Minister, Mr. Shastri. 

“Mr. Shastri told Mr. Dwivedi (Congress) 
that the Ministry had received some report on 
f*akistani inBltration ‘all of which should be con- 
•‘idered further.’ 

“Mr. S. C. Samanta wanted to know if any 
inquiry had been made into it on the basis of 
the JfSlSI censujB. Mr. Shastri said ‘no’, adding 
that question had orisea only recratly a^r 


Some representations had been to the Govemmiei^;' 
and the Government thought it desirable to ntolmc 
further inquiry. 

' I 

“Mr. Basumatari of Congress (Assam) admd'K 
about tlie Assam Chief Minister’s proposal to’ 
fence off the w'hole of the borders. Mr. Shastri' 
said, the Chief Minister bad once made such A 
proposal. But, the borders extended to hundreds . 
of miles and tlie cost of fencing with barbed wire, 
would be tremendous. ‘1 do not think it will 
really prevent infiltration.’ And the Assam Chief 
Minister himself had said later that ho woulds. 
have to take other steps. 

“Mrs. M. Ahmed (Congress-Assam) asked if 
there were other contributory factors to infiltration 
such as migration from Nepal. Mr. Shastri said 
there had been migration from other States of 
India an«l that quite a number of labour personnel 
had been drawn to various development works 
in Assam such as the oil refinery. There had 
been migration of Hindus as well as Muslims as 
labour for which Assam had a demand. All these 
faclois had to he taken into account, he added. 

“Mr. Hem Barua (PSP) sought to make out 
that ihe three main c:evelo})ment projects in 
Assam could not in any way account for about 
six lakhs of Pakistani infiltrators. 

“Mr. Hem Barua csked if the Government 
was aware of a ‘Grealer Pakistan’ and reorga¬ 
nisation of Indo-Pakistan borders. Mr. Barua also 
asked if the Government, in view of the fact that 
security steps in the borders had not been ade¬ 
quate, proposed to hand over the borders to the 
Array. 

“The Home Minister said : ‘We do not pro¬ 
pose to do so.’ The present arrangements might 
not be adequate and the Government wanted to 
further reorganise and extend supervisory activi¬ 
ties in those areas. 

“He told Mr. Prakash Vir Shastri (lodb 
supported by Jana Sangh) that while the increase 
in population in 1961 had been averagely 23 per 
cent in various States of India, the figure for 
Assam had been the highest, about 34.5 per 
cent.” 

The Minister of State, Home Affairs, Mr. 

N. Datar replied to the effect that the “Govom-i 
ment has no reason to believe that any persons' 
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who are not citizens of India would be included 
in the rolls”. 

'I'Jie Government ol India, through the medi¬ 
um of inept Cabinet Ministers and State Minis¬ 
ters atid the officers of liieir choice, have before 
now let down the people of India in matters in¬ 
tensely alfeeling their security and the integrity 
of Indian soil. We have no reason to believe that 
the Home Minister and merry-men will do 
anything else unless they are pulled up. Does Sliri 
Lai Hahadur Shaslri know how the electoral rolls 
of Calcutta and 2‘1 Parganas have been doctored? 

believe not. 

It is a well-known fact in Calcutta and m 
certain other parts of W'est Bengal, notably 
ISiadia, Mursliidabad and 2t-Fargana3 that large- 
scale infiltration of these ureas by Pakistani 
muslinis i.s taking place—and has been taking 
place for some considerable time now. Some 
daily papers have given some prominence to this 
matter of late. For ii.stance, The Hindusthan 
Standard of Nov. 26, carried the following report: 

“Uilhcito \irtually confined to border areas 
in Nadia, 21-1’arganas aiid Murshidabad, the 
infiltration of Pakistani muslims has now spread 
to ('alcutlu and the suburbs, and is also sizable, 
according to police sources. 

With theii anxiety heightened, the police 
had already raided several places in the city in 
search of the illegal immigrants. And at one 
place alone they had, to lh<jir utter surprise, 
comprised .several hundreds of them. Some 56 of 
them were placed under arrest on Saturday early 
morning. 

'I’his large-scale infiltration, the police be¬ 
lieve, is not unconnected with the propaganda 
which a section of Indian muslims in this country 
and Pakistan have l)epn making for sometime 
past for the creation of a Muslim State in India 
to ensure protection of the muslim minority.” 

As for the statement that the Government 
have “no reason to believe” that such persons 
might carry their infiltration tactics on to the 
electoral rolls, we would say that, “Believe it or 
not” the electoral rolls arc easily doctored, parti¬ 
cularly where border villages and Calcutta bustees 
are concerned. There is no . checking of the 
electoral rolls in Calcutta proper, let alone the 
outlying areas. Dead men come alive, absentees 
materialize out of thin air and—if money be 


forthcoming in time as it did during the 1957 
elections—tlierc is no trouble in pushing in a 
few hundred names in areas where there is no 
likelihood of a challenge, as all old campaigners 
know. 

Besides that, there is a fairly well-organized 
plan afoot and it is not the neo^muslim League 
alone that is concerned in it. ^ 

We know that neither Shri Shastri nor 
Shri Datar are likely to lose any sleep over the 
matter. Imlced we would say that they are asleep 
most of the time—excepting for the loquacious- 
fits that they get when the elections are on— 
judging by the way that things are shaping ir 
this land, accursed with mediocrities as it is! 

Shri Shastri on the Next General Election 

To the common citizen and the Man- 
in-the-Fields, the next General Election is 
largely a matter of indifference. There is no 
party that can claim that it has assiduously 
looked after the (interests of the nationals of 
the Union, or even after the) territories that 
are the patrimony of the nation, regardless of 
parly or individual interests. The party in 
power has exhibited a general deterioration in 
moral values, consequent on the large-scale 
intrigues and bickerings over the loaves and 
fishes that accrue from the control over the 
administration of the country. As for the 
other parties, the strongest and the most 
well-organized —thanks to foreign drill- 
masters and alien gold—is a party that 
would have been branded as being the fifth- 
column of foreign powers and dealt with 
accordingly in any other country but India 
of Pandit Nehru. The only other party that 
could have attained the status of a national 
organization on the political front, the 
P.S.P., has been so weakened by the aban¬ 
donment of leadership by stalwarts of the 
stature of Jaiprakash Narain, Achyut Pat- 
wardhan and—recently—Acharya Kripalani, 
that it can no longer count as a force in 
the political field with only Asoke Mehta, 
the last of the old guard, that was once 
regarded as the future hope of socialist 
India—fighting a lone battle. As for the 
other groups, there is hardly any weight 
behind any one of them, pet foibles and 
group interests being the motive power of 
almost all of them. 
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It is interesting with this background, 
tci view the Congress prospects as delineated 
by Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri in his address 
t(.' the Congress workers of West Bengal at 
I he Congress Bhawan in Calcutta on 
November 11. Shri Shastri advised the 
Congress workers to concentrate on the 
Calcutta constituencies in the General 
Election as he believed the party had solid 
.support in the rural areas, but that there 
was a powerful challenge posed by the 
Communist party in Calcutta. This state¬ 
ment was challenged by the Ring Master 
of the Congress Big Tent in West Bengal. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Shri 
Shastri has reasonable grounds for his con¬ 
jecture, despite Shri Atulya Ghosh’s re¬ 
joinder. No Congress Minister is seeking 
election from a Calcutta seat with the ex¬ 
ception of the Chief Minister, and even he 
IS undecided. It is impossible, of course, to 
foretell the results of the elections in Cal¬ 
cutta—or for that, in most industrial areas 
in West Bengal—because of the unpredict¬ 
able nature of the electorate in this pro¬ 
vince, but in Calcutta the opposition parties 
have a very large number of unpaid 
workers in the form of the vast number of 
unemployed middle-class youth, the politi¬ 
cally illiterate workers of organized labour 
and, lastly, the refugees. As against them, 
the Congress in Calcutta can pit only a few 
devoted workers and a large number of 
professional electioners, who, more often 
than not, take the cash from the Congress 
coffers and socialist votes for the C.P.I. or 
some other party with an enterprising 
candidate. 

Shri Shastri gave the views of the 
Congress High Command on the prospects 
of the election. 

He referred to the position of the 
various rival political parties in the 
country. He said the Communist Party, for 
all practical purposes, looked like being 
well-organised. But there were internal 
differences among the various leaders of 
the party. Some leaders gave support to Mr. 
Nehru’s China policy whereas some other 
leaders strongly supported the attitude of 
China which, in fact, was committing 
aggression on Indian soil and was in 
illegal possession of Indian territory. It was 
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the duty, of every Congress worker 
explain the dangerous policy pursued by'3 
the Indian Communists and educate-the elecF<'' 
torate on the right line. So far as the P.S.P» 
was concerned, Mr. Shastri had no doubt ■ 
that it had ceased to aspire any more for 
being the main opposition party to the; 
Congress. It had lost its influence and it 
had no programme which would induce the 
masses to vote for them. The Swatantra 
Party, he said, would not cut much ice. 
Particularly, in West Bengal, due to serious 
internal dissensions, it would not be able 
to influence the electorate. 

Incidentally, he referred to the position 
of the Congress Party in Bihar where it 
had not been possible to present any agreed 
list of candidates for the elections. Even 
then, he said the Congress Party was still 
very strong and he had no doubt that what¬ 
ever differences Congressmen had among 
themselves would be resolved amicably. So 
far as West Bengal was concerned, he was 
glad to find that the Congress was strong 
in the rural areas. In urban areas, parti¬ 
cularly in Calcutta city, Communists were 
perhaps having some hold. He, therefore, 
appealed to Congress workers to carry oh 
vigorous propaganda in urban areas so that 
the people might understand the good the 
Congress was doing for the country.” 

It is all very well for Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri to ask the Congress workers to 
carry on vigorous propaganda “so that 
people might understand the good the Con¬ 
gress was doing for the country.” The 
trouble is that little that is good for the 
Bengali is apparent in West Bengal urban 
areas. People, even the Congress-minded 
people have an idea in those localities that 
a large number of “no-good persons”—to 
put it mildly are busy gathering the goods j 
for themselves in West Bengal, thanks to ■ 
the Congress. 

The Editor 

All This Nonsense 

China refers to all fears about her attempts 
at territorial expansion as “sheer nonsense”. In 
her opinion, therefore, no one should think that 
she is in any way inclined to invade and occupy 
the territories of other nations. China’s actions 
however, belie her assertions and the assurances 
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she gives to her neighbours regarding territorial 
t)oundaries. China has repeatedly violated the 
territories of other nations and the greatest of 
these violations has been the total occupation of 
Tibet by China. Tibet has been an independent 
country for long centuries and her connections 
with China have been loose and diplomatic only. 
The Tibetans had been different from the Chinese 
in point of language, culture, race and religion, 
and they had their own socio-political system 
which was theocratic and centred on Lamaistic 
institutions. That Tibet was an integral part of 
China was not only the sheerest of all nonsense, 
but an utterly unscrupulous falsehood propa¬ 
gated for the justification of a low international 
fraud of the worst type by which China wanted 
to achieve her rapacious purpose. The nations of 
the world accepted this grand violation of the 
rules of conduct of free nations on the ground 
of Tibet’s inaccessibility and said nothing to the 
greatest of all marauders of modern times, as 
such action might have involved them in political 
unpleasantness. Our Frime Minister,, Pandit 
Nehru, has been always rather over-anxious to 
please foreigners and his enthusiasm for “brother¬ 
hood" has quite often exceeded the requirements 
of sound politics and friendless with other nations. 
His over-eagerness to put India's arms round the 
necks of all comers as .i gesture of amity, has re¬ 
peatedly put India in difficulty. When India 
elected Pandit Nehru as her principal manager 
of governmental affairs, India did not bargain 
for establishing herself as the universal abode of 
peace and her Prime Minister as the apostle of 
human amity and friendship. And that at any 
cost\ If Pandit Nehru had not acted as an apostle 
when India’s forces were pushing the Pakistani 
marauders out of Kashmir we would not have 
1. id any botheration ovjr that territory. If he had 
not placated the Portuguese and talked and sung 
soothingly to them, ignoring the advantages he 
was losing by his delaying tactics; we would have 
had no foreign persecution - of Indians within 
India. If again, he had not gone about singing 
songs of love and an undying affection for China 
and connived at China’s occupation of Tibe^ by 
remaining inactive and by even mildly approv¬ 
ing of this wanton act of aggression; there would 
have been no occupation of Indian, territory by 
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the Chinese. The Chinese are friends of ^ 
powerful and enemies of the weak and the meekly 
non-violent. We Indians have had our Bud<flia8 
and Chaitanyas and we love and adore the vit* 
tues of universal Humanity. But we have had out 
Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita too, ai^ we havO' 
known how to fight for a good and noble cause, 
Indians have in the past produced Asokas, 
Skandaguptas, Shivajis and millions of gallant 
soldiers who excelled in warfare. If Indians could 
turn back the Greeks under Alexander the Great 
and the Sakas and the white Huns, they could also 
put the Chinese back into China. They could have 
truly liberated Tibet and made it once more the 
home of the Mahayan Buddhists, as it had been 
for over two thousand years. But, no; our Harrow 
and Trinity brand modern preacher of the 
ancient philosophy of Ahintsa Paraina DhoTTnOf 
must mix intellectual metaphors aud motifs and 
try to achieve a new synthesis of industry and 
the pious inaction of Ahitnsa; leading us in this 
manner into total political ignominy! 

All these talks ani counter-talks in Parlia¬ 
ment prove only one thing. 'We Indians have lost 
face on a grand scale, if not in territory or money. 
We cannot say we have protected the true interests 
of the people of India that are here and still less 
of those who will be born hereafter. Nehru’s steel 
plants may not be there after fifty years to belch 
smoke into the clear skies of India or to blacken 
the landscape for establishing a system of wage- 
slavery for India’s millioiis. But the dean heights 
of the Himalayas and routes followed by a 
hundred generations of Indians for pilgrimage 
will be closed to us for ever. And, for all wa' 
know, the vicious hordes of China will camp oat 
in Tibet as a perpetual threat to our civilisatidh 
and to the faa^^iness of our plain Itviog bo 4! 
philosophically thinking communities. The ques* 
tion is, why are we being forced to cough up out 
last note paiae in taxes to help Pandit NehruV 
schemes if those schemes are not good enough t6 
save us from Chinese or Pakistaid' aggressionjf' 
Even from an occasional kick lashed out by ' 
contemptible Portuguese. We have studied A# 
history of Brjhish politics in India and so li|ii 
Pandit Nehru. . We do not widi to ^ hear 
“steps” that ”are being tak<m”, mr 
“arrangement being made”. We winf thh ^ 



the PtikutaHu and the Portuguese out of India, of India may bOboihe Chbia, Portugal or 
We nUo want all'infikruton from Pakistan out tan; Nehru may prove himself to Be the equsil 
of Assam and West Bengal. Deeds, not words. Buddha by having 100 jatakas, Lai Bahadur 

A. C. grow taller, Menon may add to his mass iii| 

" Morarji. complete his thesis about 1001 metbO^^J' 

Slow Motion of borrowing money; but India will remain pros*.. 

trate, with a bare minimum of breathing, digest* ‘ 
The Government of India is probably the ing and functioning as a living entity! 
slowest moving administrative machine in the Nehru’s Second Five-Year Plan for opening 
world. It considers, it takes steps, it makes his eyes towards the Chinese border is just bie^, 
arrangements and it plans in a manner which ginning. At least so he says. During this period 
makes one think of the speed of movement of the China has crossed the entire width of Tibet, the 


tortoise as something fleet as the arrows of light. 
If they have to build something they take such a 
long time over it that by the time the work of 
construction is complere, extensive repairs and 
maintenance work beco.ne necessary. Their offi¬ 
cers get their appointments, transfers and re-trans- 
feVs'from here to there and thence elsewhere; 
and they never get enough time to settle down 
and do some useful work. So that the personnel 
of the government appear to be always on the 
move and busy making arrangements to go some¬ 
where else or sorting <}ut their luggage or pack¬ 
ing the same up for a fresh bout of transporta¬ 
tion. Their files also move from table to table 
and no'one has any time to look into them or 
take action about their contents. The people of 
India spend their time appealing, petitioning and 
so forth and nothing happens during the lifetime 
of the applicants. Big private and public projects 
are held up for lack of material, orders, sanc¬ 
tions or some such thing which the government 
handle with a rare grace. There are many cases 
where these sanctions and permissions have not 
come in during twenty-five years of pendency. 
Hibernation, they say, prolongs life, and hiber¬ 
nating animals may easily live for 1,400 years. 
The Government of India and their officials have 
evolved a system by which they can spend money, 
exact taxes and abuse powers while doing nothing. 
SomnaihbuHsm of a sort and with a limited func¬ 
tion. One hibernates and one’s normal physical 
functions are reduced down to a bare minimum; 
yet one moves from place to place; takes things 
out of the pocket of others, puts things into one’s 
own pocket, holds up work, delays action and 
allows nothing to get done. In this manner the 
Gc^emmoit of India hopes to prolong its life for 
L40P years. In die mecmtune the whole 


buffer state between India and China, and is 
hobnobbing with Nepal. Nehru’s Fourth Five- 
Year Plan relating to Pakistani infiltration is 
also beginning and some malicious traitors in 
Assam have already completed their programme 
of aid-the-infiltrators with Nehru’s knowledge. 
The programme of Portuguese persecution of 
Indians is also proceeding smoothly and accord¬ 
ing to plan. Nehru, who learnt warfare in a non¬ 
violent school, Menon, whose knowledge of 
national defence is only second to that of Nehru 
and Morarji, who knows how to undermine the 
strength of potential en.’mies bv borrowing large 
sums from them: are all busy defending India. 
Arid India is King proudly prostrate in a pro¬ 
found pose of hibernation. She moans faintly at 
times as in a dream but that does not disturb 
her great sons. 

A.C. 

Hovv are Nervies Affected 

Arising nut of the letter that the 
Secretarv Education Department, Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal, wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment of India about the unsuitabilitv of 
boxing as a form of sport for school boys 
bv reason of its effect on the delicate; 
nervous system of bovs; several auestions 1 
are presented to us for consideration. The 
first one is, what sort of injury does most 
harm to nerves ? Heaw blows from a ham¬ 
mer or the good old Chinese method of 
allowing drops of water to fall on one’s head 
over a long period ? The answer is that the 
heaviness of a blow or its effect on human 
bones or muscles will not necessarily mean 
that it is injurious for the nerves, S]bw 
torture over a long period, continued itrita- 
tion, prolonged hectoring oe nagging or 
presence of some discomfort or d^ciency 
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will generally injure the nerves more than 
an occasional fall or cut as one may get in 
football, boxing or lathi play. As a matter of 
fact, in shock therapy system of treatment 
for nervous ailments, the body is subjected 
to a violent shock of a physical nature in 
order to tone up the nervous. The easy 
assumption, therefore, that whatever cuts 
your lip also cuts through your nerves is all 
wrong. The nerves, like the muscles are 
slowly strengthened by taking a strain. All 
exercise means strain for the muscles. All 
study, drill or disciplined behaviour means 
a strain on the nerves, and these also tone 
up the nerves. Any one who thinks that 
spoon-feeding or molly-coddling are the 
best methods of giving a child sound body 
and a sound mind, is thinking all wrong. 
One might, therefore, say that the question 
of building up a strong nervous system is 
positively correlated to taking occasional 
blows and bumps, and that what is good for 
the weakest boy is definitely bad medicine 
for the general run of healthy youngsters. 

There was a British manager of a 
factory who had an Indian assistant, who 
obtained a Doctorate from the University. 
Thereafter, the assistant began to think 
about all matters in a deep and analytical 
manner. After seeing a few samples of his 
deep thinking, the British manager said, 
“Please, do not think ! For, whenever you 
start thinking it gives me a pain in the 
neck.” 

A.C. 


Boxing for Boys 

At a press conference held sometime 
ago by the Indian Amateur Boxing Federa¬ 
tion reference was made to certain com¬ 
ments on the suitability of boxing as a sport 
for school boys by the Secretary, Education 
Department, Government of West Bengal. 
In his letter to the Education Department, 
Government of India, the above Secretary 
of West Bengal was reported to have ex¬ 
pressed tl^e opinion that the “delicate 
nervous system” of young school boys 
possibly suffered injury if they indulged in 
boxing as a part of their physical education. 
The Secretary also suggested that “expert 
opinion” should be invited on the subject 
; before one should approve of boxing as a 
Ksport ior school boys. 


It was quite obvious from the Secre¬ 
tary’s letter to the Government of India that 
he was trying to “put a spoke” into 
organised boxing in schools by quoting the 
delicate nervous system of school boys. For, 
it is well-known that boys will fight with 
or without the approval of government; 
and, whether they will fight witht gloves in 
a boxing ring and under medical and 
judges' supervision, or without gloves ip. 
or out of school ; is a matter of choice for 
the highly intellectual and not too practical 
Secretaries of the Education Departments 
of the various governments. Bare-fist fight¬ 
ing in the back-lanes or fighting with brick¬ 
bats, sticks, knives and crackers, as is 
practised by school, college and teddy boys, 
will surely cause more damage to the deli¬ 
cate nervous systems of the combatants 
than boxing will ever do. The Secretary, 
Education Department, Government of West 
Bengal, perhaps, has no inkling of what 
boxing means ; nor of the methods of train¬ 
ing, rules and regulations guiding that form 
•of sport. For, had he any knowledge of how 
boxing was taught and how boxing matches 
were arranged and carried out, he would 
not have harboured any doubts as to the 
suitability of boxing as a form of sport for 
boys. In training a boy usually leceives 
detailed instruction in regard to stance, foot 
work, delivery of blows and parries during 
a fairly long period before he is allowed to 
actually fight. Then again he is never 
allowed to fight a boy much superior to 
him in weight or experience. So that, there 
are seldom any destructive onslaughts upon 
the delicate nervous systems of the boys 
learning boxing, as is quite often the case 
with boys fighting in the streets or in the 
school premises. In Great Britain, where 
boxing is commonly practised by school 
boys; people do not fight with knives, 
soda-water bottles and similar weapons by 
reason of their love of fair fighting. This 
idea of fair fighting is inculcated in them 
by boxing. The Secretary, Education 
Department, Government of West Bengal, 
should be well-advised to study the history 
of the various games and sports in different 
countries before having a random shot at a 
particular sport. 

As to the protection of the delicate 
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nervous siystem of boys by cutting boxing 
out of the approved list of sports, we 
would like to point out that the nervous 
system often gets damaged by totally 
different forms of attack upon it, than by 
a few hard knocks. Highest priority among 
the.se would belong to lack of proper pre- 
.oatal and post-natal care, treatment of 
curable diseases, want of nourishing food, 
bad living conditions, absence of proper 
lighting, ventilation and comforts and 
presence of noise, dust, smoke, etc., etc. 
I'ulJying by parents, brothers and others 
and unfair treatment at school also have 
Iheir effect on the nerves of school boys. 
Bad text books, irritating teaching methods, 
wrong hours and long gaps between meals 
also affect the nervous as well as the muscles 
and bone.s of the boys. What has the 
Secretary done so far about all this ? If he 
has not done enough, what justification has 
he for speaking out of turn about boxing or 
any other games or sports ? He, who does 
not care to learn the alphabets, has no right 
to discuss the subtleties of poetry or belles 
lettre.s. In this case we find an official 
appearing to think deeply about the nerves 
and physical condition of school boys who 
has almost totally ignored the more funda¬ 
mental factors determining the physical or 
mental health of his wards, so to speak. In 
the circumstances, this reference to the 
effect of boxing on the* health of school 
boys, is a pure pretence of doing something 
which one really never does. And the letter 
should, therefore, be ignored by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

No one has, to our knowledge, studied 
the effect of playing football, cricket, 
hockey or ha-doo-doo on the nervous sys¬ 
tem of boys; yet these games are played. 
School boys in Great Britain have been box¬ 
ing for nearly a hundred years and there 
have been no visible ill-effects on their 
nervous system due to that. The Germans 
used to fight with broad swords as a form of 
sport, the French used the rapier and other 
peoples had been known to engage in bull¬ 
fighting, climbing precarious heights and 
stopping a charging lion on a shield, 
etc., etc., to develop and prove their manli¬ 
ness. All nations are now teaching their 
youths to fight in order to exist; and com- 


mando fighting includes all forms of nmgR' 
housing which are tougher than boxing^, 
with gloves. We do not know if the Govern-I , 
ment of West Bengal are trying to train , 
their school boys to be delicate, graceful 
and girlish. If they are, we do not approve 
of the idea. Boys must be tough and fight¬ 
ing fit. As a matter of fact, so should girls. 
The people of West Bengal are by no means 
overdosed with this much-desired tough¬ 
ness. If, therefore, all boys have to take the 
medicine that is prescribed for the few whp 
are delicate ; things will be bad for this 
unfortunate state. Boxing develops tenacity, 
strength and cool courage in the boys. It 
also makes them self-reliant and capable pf 
self-defence without weapons. It has been 
proved to be a builder of character and a 
sense of fair play. It should be adopted ip 
c.ll schools as a form of physical training. 

A.C. 

Congo 

It is very diflicult to say anything precisely 
about the Congo. An atmosphere of unreality 
prevails in that part of Alrka and^tlie forces that 
are active there are blatantly obvious and yet 
cloaked in false appearances which create doubts 
about their true nature. One does not know with 
( crtaiiUy whether many of the great powers of the 
world arc not much more involved in the Congo 
troubles than they would admit or would like to 
be known. In the idrcumstances, the United 
Nations are fighting themselves in the Congo in 
the sense that the same nations which are orga¬ 
nising and managing the U.N. are also (at least 
a fair proportion of them) financing, supplying 
arms and men and directing the activities of 
those Congolese who are defying the U.N., 
attacking, killing and wounding their personnel 
and, generally .speaking, running counter to all 
U.N.-sponsored moves to bring jieace and good - 
government to the Congo. Among those nations 
who are top suspects are Belgium and China; the 
first, for violating every known rule of conduct' 
and the second, for supplying arms to the armies 
or the banditry of the Congo, That many other 
groups of outsiders, who are doing a bit of gun 
running and helping the marauders in different 
ways, belong to countries which are members of 
the United Nations, is a fact which no one will 
deny. And no nation has yet taken any action 
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against their own nationals for criminal activi¬ 
ties in the Congo. I'hese criminals may say that 
they are not guilty of any crimes; for they will say, 
they are not breaking the laws of their own coun¬ 
tries and that their actions in the Congo are not 
illegal for the reason that there is no law in the 
Congo ami that the Congolese have not accused 
them of any crimes. This defence may be true 
technically; but when a nation signs a treaty or 
aligns itself with a group of nations following a 
certain international policy; then the nationals 
of that nation become parties tt» the undertakings 
and commitments of that nation. We cannot be 
at peace with another nation and, yet, permit our 
nationals to carry on private warfare against 
that nation; or violate their territories. China 
and Pakistan may engage in such low subterfuge, 
but then the world does uf)t ac'claim those coun¬ 
tries for their high moral outlook. It comes to 
this then that when certain nationals of certain 
nations act in a manner which is contrary to the 
declared and sworn policy of their own nations; 
such action should be made punishable by the 
nations whose nationals the offenders are. In 
other words the United Nations Organisation 
should take immediate steps to make it incumbent 
upon its member nation.? to pass legislation for 
the prevention of lawless activities by their 
nationals in other lands. There is no doubt that 
unless Pelgium prevented her nationals from en¬ 
gaging in political adventure in the Congo; 
troubles will continue there. Also China, Russia, 
America, Britain, France and the U.A.R must 
make it obligatory upon their nationals to “keep 
off the grass” in the (’ongo. Extra-territorial 
human obligations mu.st be admitted by all 
humanity, before the world can be in a position 
to enforce an international ethical programme. 
-And this should be undertaken immediately by 
the U.N.O. as an active issue. For if this is not 
done now, the lime is not far off when nuclear 
weapons will be produced by private bodies for 
“export” purposes. Russians will perhaps make 
nuclear ware heads for Chinese bandits and the 
Americans will do a bit of “Atom Running” here 
and there as pure private enterprise. Our hanias 
may also make a little non-taxable profit in 
Burma or Siam by the sale of an occasional hy¬ 
drogen bomb. 

A.C. 


Mnjor Gagairin ' 1 

We welcome Major Gagarin and his wife 
to India. He will not find much science or 
space research in this country ; but he wiU 
find something here that is being forgotten 
everywhere by reason of humanity’s newer 
aspirations. Man made his mark first on 
this earth and the great temples* palaces, 
forts and other structures are a testimony 
to the history of man. Art, architecture 
and the profound thoughts that inspired 
humanity had been the first proofs of man’s 
ability to rise above his anthropoid shape 
and form. In India, man looked for immor¬ 
tality and speculated on the nature of the 
human soul and the possibilities of its sur¬ 
vival after physical death. Great achieve¬ 
ments of an earthly nature were not ignor¬ 
ed either. Major Gagarin has been a pio¬ 
neer in man’s endeavour to reach into the 
cuter space physically. He has helped 
the world to realise that many things are 
real which appeared to be unreal in the 
past. May be after man has traversed the 
physical universe, he will be able to joiow 
more about what is beyond that world. 
W'e offer our felicitations to Major Gagarin 
and his wife and wish him all success in 
bis proposed flight to Venus. 

A. C. 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy 

The death of Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy removes a powerful personality from the 
fields of industry and politics and from 
West Bengal society. The Singh Roys have 
been well-known landlords of Chakdighi, 
Eurdwan, for about two hundred years and 
they have produced quite a number of re¬ 
markable men during this period. Origin¬ 
ally they came from Bundelkhand and 
were Rajput by caste. %ri Bijoy Prasajdlj 
was a qualified lawyer and was an advocate 
of the Calcutta High Court; but he made 
his mark, first in politics and later on in 
industry and commerce. He had a quiet 
and dignified nature and although he had 
his own opinions which he adhered to, very 
few people felt any antagonism towards 
him ; because he respected the opinioi^ of 
others without surrendering his own out- - 
look and view-point. The Britii^ the 
Muslim League and the Natitmal 



all to show dufe deference to the 

considered views of Sir Bijoy Prasad, who 
was never acrimonious, fanatical or ideologi¬ 
cally obtuse. His reputation as a business¬ 
man was earned by hard work and a steady 
Oltadunent to his high ideals. Suave, well- 
mannered and aristocratic ; Sir Bijoy Prasad 
played his part well and creditably in all 
that he ever undertook to do. India mourns 
his death. 

A. C. 

Subodh Chandra Roy 

India lost a link with the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century by the death of 
Subodh Chandra Roy. Born in a well-known 
Brahmo family in 1876, Subodh Chandra 
grew up as a staunch believer in the ideals 
of the Brohmo Samaj, He qualified as a 
Barrister and had a good practice in the 
Calcutta High Court. He also took his Tripos 
in Mathematics and his LL.B. at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. He was one of the 
founders of the Calcutta University Law 
College which was instituted in 1969. In 
politics he was a Liberal of the Tej Bahadur 
Sapru group, and later, he worked with 
C. R. Das. He was connected with several 
industries and was looked upon by business 
people as a sound adviser in the matter of 
policy. This was mainly due to his high 
moral outlook and detailed knowledge of 


financial accounts. Cultural,' dignified, 
right and an uncompromisingly ethical 
he was one of the last of the good maid 
nineteenth century India. He did not puiilbr, 
himself forward everywhere for gain 
advantage, but believed in his own codfe 
behaviour and remained attached to it 
during his entire life time, clean in condu<^;| 
pure in thought, he lived the life of .ti / 
thorough gentleman. 

A. c. 

NEW YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE MODERN REVIEW 

Subscribers,, whose subscriptions expire,; 
with the current December number, are, 
requested to send the next year’s sufc* 
scription quoting their respective serial 
subscribing numbers early, by postal ordet 
or by money-order. Otherwise, unless 
countermanded, the January number will 
be sent to them by V.P.P. 

Those who may happen to have sent 
their subscriptions immediately before the 
arrival of the V.P.P., should refuse the V.P. 
packet, as fresh packets will be sent to 
them by ordinary book post as soon as the 
money-order reaches this office. 

Manager, The Modern Review. 
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DR. NILRATAN SIRCAR (1861-1943) 

By Dr. KALIDAS NAG 


Bom in the village of Netra near Diamond 
Harbour, Nilratan, with his parents, was 
obliged to migrate to his maternal uncle’s 
home-town Joynagar when he was barely 
a tiny boy of three. For the cyclone of 
1863 ravaged Deltaic Benga^ and Calcutta, 
as had been recorded in our gazettes and 
Meteorological D^artment reports. His 
parents set up home in Joynagar where; 
tiiey had a little property and tried to 
-'^bi^ng up their children properly in spite of 
-nii^greness of their resources. In that 


progressive small town Niliatan spent his 
boyhood happily as the ‘leader’ of tl^y. 
juvenile team., till his beloved mother feu’^; 
ill and died in 1875, when he was only “ 
fourteen. The sensitive boy felt deeply that 
first cruel blow of fate and toqk a vow lit. 
his mother’s death-bed that he will be 
Doctor to help the ailing folks in thia. 
villages. But he did not realise then wha%3 
a stiff climb of the ladder of success was 
the coveted Doctor’s degree. '. 

Joynagar Middle English School aspi]ni4|l 
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to send up Nilratan for the Ein(trance research-minded young Doctor from the 
Examination which he passed (1876) at the rare notices in the University Calendar, 
age of 15. But the family finances were so We know that Dr. Sircar took high honours 
low that he could not join the (First Arts) in Gynaecology, Forensic Medicine and 
Class of any college. So he boldly joined Medical Jurisprudence. His teachers and 
the semi-free Campbell School founded in colleagues could be indentified by a search 
1873 with its medical school which started in the annals of the Calcutta Medical 
in 1875. Nilratan was one of the early batch College (founded in 1835). Wittiin a year 
of its students trained by able and sympa- (1888-89) he got his M.D. degree and his 
thetic ‘Native’ doctors like Dayal Som and M.A. in Physiology also. Dr. Sircar M.B. 
Surgeon Zahiruddin whom, he remembered got the post of the Resident Surgeon of 
well. In 1879 he completed his 3 years early the Chandney Hospital in 1888, when he 
medical course and emerged from the married Miss Nirmala Mazumder, daughter 
Compbell School (now Nilratan Sircar of the devout Brahmo preacher, Rev. Girish 
Medical College). His natural talents and Majumder of Barisal (translator of the 
skill in dissection attracted the notice of Dr. sermons of Theodore Parker, the American 
McKenzie who was kind like a God-father Unitarian). Next, Dr. Sircar became the 
and got him admitted free to the Metro- Visiting Physician of the famous Mayo 
politan Institution founded by the “Positivist” Hospital on Strand Road. 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820- His income mounted, so that he gave 
1891). up jobs and took to independent “Practice” 

Thanks to the generous provisions of competing with the best “White” Doctors 
the Pandit, two famous students • Nilratan of Calcutta, like principal Calvert and Col. 
Sircar and Narendra Dutta (Swami Viveka- Brown. Nilratan’s contemporaries and 
nanda) could get their college education friends, like Dr. Kedar Nath Das (Gynae- 
(1863-1902) practically free. These two class- cologist) and Col. S. P. Sarbadhikari are no 
mates met the financial crisis of their longer with us. We have only the famous 
families by earning while learning! For Drs. Lalit Mohan Banerjee, Bidhan Chandra 
we find them also as fellow-teachers of the Roy and Nalini Ranjan Sen Gupta with us 
Grey Street school founded by Dr. Aghore- to supply links with the most glorious 
nath Chatterjee, (D.Sc., Edin of 1875) the years of Nilratan Sircar’s career. They were 
grand-father of Srimati Padmaja Naidu. the promising young Doctors when Nilratan 
Had our schools and colleges cared to was a mature leader of his profession, 
preserve records, we could have known the Nilratan, assisted by other patriotic 
subjects of their choice in study and the Doctors, built up the “College of Physicians 
teachers of Nilratan and Narendra. The and Surgeons” which later developed by 
^tter, shifted from Metropolitan to the amalgamation with other medical institu- 
General Assembly Institution where he was tions and eventually became Ihe first non- 
joined by Brojendra Nath Seal (1864-1938), official medical college of India, if not of 
later George V Professor of Philosophy, Asia, through the efforts made by Nilratan 
CalcuUa University. Sircar and sympathetic help given to him 

Nilratan completed his F.A. and B.A. by Lord Carmichael who was the then 
courses by 1884; but family finances were Govenior of Bengal. This college was called 
precarious. So he served as a Head Master Carmichael Medical College. It was re- 
of Chatra (near Serampore) High School, named R. G. Kar Medical College later on 
making seme extra income by “tuition” by reason of the original medical school at 
also so that he could join the Medical that site having been the R. G. Kar Medical 
College (1885) in the Third Year Class, School. It was the dream of Nilratan Sircar 
thanks again to Dr. McKenzie. When Dr. to free medical education from I.C.S. and 
Sircar emerged as a full-fledged M.B. (1888) I.M.S. control and he realised his patriotic 
he; won stipends and medals for his ambition by putting in a tremendous 
^UrmJy brilliant class and laboratory amount of work in building up this first 
rds which should be catalogued by some ever non-official medical college of India. 



DR. NILRATAN SI]K::AR (1861-1948) 


In between, be built up a r^utation as 
the most resourceful genial and able 
physician of Calcutta got calls from 
the Native States of India and even from 
Chandra Sham Sher J^mg Bahadur Rana, 
Prime Minister of Nepal llianks to his 
eventful visits to Nepal. Many Bengali 
Doctors and Teachers were engaged by the 
Government of Nepal and Nepali-Bengali 
relations developed along a very friendly 
Ime. Dr. Nilralan Sarkar was altruistic to 
the core, helping men and women and 
creating fresh opportunities for them. Young 
aspirants to medical training and practice 
always got his fatherly support and friendly 
advice. But in his philanthropy he never let 
the left hand know what his right hand 
gave. Legends gathered round him as he 
boldly nursed Plague (Calcutta 1897-1900) 
patients and poor indigents in his home- 
clinic. He saved the lives of many Plague- 
stricken persons at a time when Plague 
was almost a 100 per cent killer. In the last 
decade of the 19th century he built a 
palatial house (61, Harrison Road) which 
developed into a joyous Hindu Joint-Family- 
cum a Multipurpose residential, institution 
in the Swadeshi days. 

For, here lived with his own family 
the members of many friendly families 
visiting Calcutta from their rural homes. 
Many of our great National leaders like! 
Rabindranath, Dr. J. C. Bose and Prof. P. 
C. Roy often visited Dr. Sircar’s home.' 
There met, for years, the members of Ihe 
Calcutta Medical Club founded in 1001, of 
which he was the President and Editor-in- 
chief of their Journal for years, in the 
same Harrison Road multipurpose mansion 
met the early promoters of the National 
Council of Education, now the Jadavpur 
University. Ihe renowned Barrister, Sir 
Taraknath Palit, and the learned Advocate 
Sir Rash Behari Ghosh were his friends; 
and they were the first two big donors 
(over 20 lacs of rupees) to the Calcutta 
University imildii^ aad the first Pant- 
Graduate College of Science and Todma- 
logy. The full svpoct of the donalSoon Is 
given in the Calendaan and Mtentes of fite 
University (1917-2^ -when Dr. Sircar «as 
nominated Vice-Cbancellac. He Adjiayirf 
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three important convoeatioe addx«aMS. He 
was elected the University delegate to the 
British Empire Umverdties Confetenee, 
London (1020-21) and the Honorary Doc¬ 
torates cf the Univecsities of Oxl^ard aiadi 
Edinburgh were conferred upon him. He 
took Lady Sircar with him and visited many 
famous Hospitals of UJC., as well as the 
world famous Pasteur Institute of P^is. He 
visited many educational institutions in 
Great Britain. He had the ability to study 
things deeply and precisely without appear¬ 
ing to do so and his visit to Europe was 
u ilised by him to the fullest for fact-finihag 
and constructive purpose 

Nilratan was a great educataonist and 
served for years (1920-42) the UnivecsiM' 
of Calcutta. He was the Dean of the Facub 
of Medicine, President of the Post-Graduate 
D^L (Arts and Sdencfes) initiatmg the 
Health Examination of the students as a 
major part of the students’ welfare scheme. 
The minutes cf the senate and the syndicate 
of the Calcutta University should be 
searched for his cultural and scientific 
centribuitons to his Ahna Mater. 

Dr. £ii»sir also served Bengal as a 
member of the old Legidative Cmtncil 
(1912-27) a»d its records will also throw 
some light on the vexed questions of public 
health and civic amenitieB. He was invited 
to guide the working ot several committees 
of the Indian Natioiiai Congress and he 
treated with great care many of our aiUng 
leaders. So Mahatma Gandhi personalty 
came to cheer up Dr. S Srea r whm be was 
ennfined to his room eiter his first streSte. 
He was the Doctor fdend of our National 
Poet Rabindrainath who dedicated lids 
“Senjuti” poems to Dr. Sircar. 

When Safamdranath inaugurated the 
great Naiaonalist (Swadeshi) oaovement wftb 
his epcehmaking paper Sa^eshi Samaj on 
National planning, Dr. Nilratan was plung¬ 
ing deeper into maty industriai ventures/ 
starting with the Tea industiy'of Darjeeling 
District and Jaljpsiguxl Hie built two 
splemKd houses in DarjeeHag, the Glen 
Eden Hsu 1 and No. 2 in one cd which lived 
Sir Jagad&sh and Lady Bose who nursed 
the noble Irish Liady, Bister ffivadita, (1866- 
]|R1> and had ber tasated if fthdr friend 
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Dr. Sircar. Rabindranath Tagore, Prof. 
Patrick Geddes, Gaganendranath Tagore, 
Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, Sir 
P. C. Ray, Sir Narayan Chandravarkar and 
many others have visited and enriched ther 
atmosphere of Glen Eden. When the Nobel 
Prize crowned his Gitanjali (Song Offerings) 
in 1913, there appeared in the Statesman 
the first photograph of Tagore the Actor. 
Dr. Sircar with his Bengali industrialist 
friend H. Bose took a party fx’om Calcutia 
to Sanitniketan in a special train. Ten years 
after when the Poet was invited by 
Republican China to lecture at the Univei- 
sity of Peking (1924), Dr. Sircar personally 
came to see off the Poet and his party, 
making eager inquiries after his health. 
He gave a moving message to th(.> Golden 
Book of Tagore (1931) edited by his friend 
Ramananda Chatterjee. The Poet’s health 
was I'apidly declining and while he w’as 
seriously ill twice, in 1937 and 1940, Dr. 
'Sircar saved the Poet’s life by his loving 
attention. He opposed the operation which 
carried away the Poet in 1941. 

Few would remember that, amidst 
thousands of his patients, Dr. Sircar helped 
in prolonging the life of other celebrities 
whose centenary we observed recently : Dr; 
J. C. Bose (1858-1938) and the blind Poet 
scholar Bijoy Mazumdar (1861-1942) and 
Dr, P. C. Roy (1861-1944) were his patients. 
So was Lord Carmichael, enlightened 
Governor of Bengal, who helped Dr. Sircar 
throughout in the foundation of the 
Carmichael Medical College (renamed Dr. 
R. G. Kar College) to relieve the congestion 
of students in the Calcutta Medical College. 

■ In all such work Dr. Sircar was strongly 
supported by a galaxy of young doctors 
ike Dr. B. C. Roy, who gave their very 
^ best by helping to extend medical education 
anti hospital amenities with special re¬ 


ference to human welfare. Many rising 
Doctors, including the late Dr. Subodh 
Mitra, were indebted to Dr, Sircar who 
helped then) to the best of his capacity. 
His University gave Dr. Sircar an Honorary 
Doctorate and named the Chair ef Zoology 
after him. * 

His practice and scientific studies apart. 
Dr. Sircar ever tried to improve our out¬ 
look on life and raise the standard of 
sdcial service which to him, a Theist, was 
God’s service. He formulated this basic 
idea in his presidential address to the All 
India Theistic Conference Bombay (1915). 
Luckily that erudite and inspiring address 
was i^rinted in The Modern Review (1916). 
which also reproduced in 1919 a veritable 
thesis of Dr. Sircar on the Tanning Industry 
and its potentialities. He was much more 
than a Medical Doctor. Sir Nilratan was a 
practical industrialist who gave thoughtful 
evidence before several official and non- 
offical Commissions which should be rans¬ 
acked to be woven into a full life of Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar, Financially he suffered 
heavily, plunging in business after business; 
but he left us the example of a life nobly 
lived for the welfare of fellow beings and 
the progress of his country. The spirit of 
adventure and of disinterested service made 
his life shine in an effulgence which will 
inspire generations to come. The village boy 
of Jaynagar, came to struggle in our city 
of Calcutta, encouraged by Vidyasagar and 
Dr. McKenzie to get sound training in the 
Campbell School and the Medical College. 
Nilratan lived to a ripe old age, repeating 
with Rabi Ben Ezra. - 

' “Grow old along with me 
the best is yet to be 
the last of life for which the first was 

made”! 





Crisks liave become so common these days that 
seldom any notice is taken of them until they have 
Actually exploded. One such crisis has been brew¬ 
ing in Singapore, the nerve-centre of South-Easi 
Asia, for some time past, which in recent months 
has reached a crucial point. A false move or an 
accident can disrupt the facade of tranquility, 
plunging the whole area into a stale of prolonged, 
if not permanent chaos. India with a substantial 
minority of Indians in the region, which is a 
traditional ‘"no-man’s land” between her and 
Chinese sphere of influence cannot remain un¬ 
concerned with these developments; even if we 
were to ignore the close li(>s which bind us in cul¬ 
ture to the peoples of South-East Asia. 

The problem of Singapore has mainly arisen 
liecausc of the retreat of imperialism, described 
once by Herbert Spencer as a “political burglar”, 
against the rising tide of nationalism through the 
front gale, leaving it ajar, it is apprehended, for 
Communist entry in a very sensitive area of world 
strategy. The British withdrawal from India in 
1947, imfiosed upon ihem tlic need to fortify 
their strategic interests elsewhere. This they did 
firstly by separating Singapore from Malaya, 
which later or sooner would have successfully 
claimed independence, and then retaining their 
hold over the foreign, the defence and the inter¬ 
nal security affairs under the new Singapore 
Constitution which came into operation in June. 
1959. 

The semi-colonial status of Singapore is in¬ 
deed clumsy; halfway houses to freedom have 
long ceased to survive. Continued British para- 
mountcy would only multiply popular resentment 
which is already considerable. Yet complete in¬ 
dependence for a city-state with a variety of uni¬ 
que and complex problems is difficult to con 
ceive as a practical proposition. Indeed, in spite 
of the magnetism of the concept and the vigo¬ 
rous advocacy of some politicians the peoples of 
Singapore have not seriously claimed it for their 
own sake. It is sought as an alternative to the 
natural, but elusive, integration of the island with 
the mainland. 

Even if it were demanded that the British who 

retain the complete control of the external and 


the defence affairs and have a substantial share 
in the internal security will not abdicate their 
position voluntarily. For, the vacuum thus created 
by the retreat of colonialism in a predominantly 
(Chinese city, it is feared, will be filled by Com¬ 
munist a.sc<mdancy which must be excluded fron^ 
an extraordinarily valuable point of world- 
strategy. Singapore is an important military base 
for the SEATO requirements. 

The economic viability, again, of a small, 
densely populated city-state is exlre?nely doubt¬ 
ful. Singajiore has no natural resoun'es and lives 
mainly on the uncertain shipping and banking 
intere.sts. and entrepot trade. The existing un¬ 
employment will become periluu.sly unbearable 
after the withdrawal of British power, as they arc 
today the largest emplover in the island. 'Khc 
other alternative of Singapore’s natural integra¬ 
tion with Malaya has been preveiUed by the 
“plural”—a debatable point—nature of Malayan 
society and the precarious balance between the 
(Uiincsc and the Malay populations. 

In a population of 7 million in the Federa¬ 
tion of Malaya there arc 3.5 million Malays (50 
per cent), 2.6 million Chinese (37 per cent) and 
9(^0,000 Indians and others (13 per cent). In 
Singapt)re there are 1.3 million Chinese (75 per 
cent), 230,0(K) Malays (11 per cent) and 180.(X)0 
others (11 per cent). In au integrated state the 
Malays will be outnumbered by the Chinese alone 
by 170.000 who already hold the ecoiminic power 
in the country and are multiplying at a faster 
li.te than the Malays. 

It was against this background that the 
FVirne Minister of Malaya, Tengku Abdur 
Rahman look everybod)^ by surprise on May 
27lh, 1961. by his announcemenl before a 

gathering of foreign correspondents in Sinj^a- 
porc suggesting the formation of a mighty 
Malaysia comprising Malaya, Singapore, and the 
three British Borneo territories. For some months 
past, the Malayan Premier had adopted a soften¬ 
ing attitude towards Singapore wdiich was inter¬ 
preted by political commentators as indicative of 
the growing closer relationship between these two 
Malayan states. Vet none, oven in his most opti-* 
mistic calculations had provided for such « 
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sudden pronouncement. It was not the originality 
of the plan whicti had caught unawares the poli- 
lical world, for sucli a scheme had been sug¬ 
gested some yeats before by the then British 
Conunissioner-Ceneral Sir Malcom MacDonald. 

But the fact that the suggestion this time 
came from Tengku himself, who had been 
identified with Malay opposition to a plan of 
merger, was the amazing pait. Consequently the 
first reactions were of cautious disbelief waiting 
for the catch to emerge. Dnfermonted by power, 
the Tengku’s forthrightness has often been re¬ 
flected in the courageous proclamations of his 
spontaneous decisions, ilis famous walkout Jrom 
the Commonwealth Prime Minister’s Conference 
in l%(), culminating in a major policy of boy¬ 
cott against Soutii Africa, his suggestion of the 
Conmmonwealth of Muslim countries, and his 
offer to jnediate between Indonesia and ihe 
Netlierlands over the West Irian issue are a few 
examples. However, l!\e lingering doubts weni 
soon removed when lie reaffirmed his earlier pro¬ 
nouncement before a gathering of Commonwealth 
representatives about a month later. Meanwhile, 
the Singapore Prime Minister, Mr. Lee Kuan 
Yew, who has always been a keen supporter of 
politi(‘al integration of the Malaysian lerrilories, 
was quick to respond with unreserved support. 
The political macdiinery was set in motion and 
consultations and discussions began briskly both 
among the Government circles and in public 
forums. The three British representatives in the 
Borneo territories assembled in Singapore to 
confer with the British Commissioner-General, Earl 
of Selkirk, upon the subject. No positive conclu¬ 
sion was announced as a result of this conference 
but from the reports of the interviews given by 
some of the British representatives in the ])ress 
it appears that the British attitude was of “wait 
and see”. A few days later, on July 1st. Lord 
Selkirk flew to London, to discuss the British 
altitude towards this new development. The Bri¬ 
tish involvement in the scheme is evident as they 
have ihe direct responsibility of government of 
the three Borneo territories. Britain is respon¬ 
sible for Singapore’s foreign affairs and defence, 
ahd has a substantial share in the internal secu¬ 
rity, and under the United Kingdom Defence 
Agreement with Malaya she is largely responsible 
for the defence of the Federation. Although it is 
»bme months now that the original announce¬ 
ment was made, and in the meantime, merger 


talks between Singapore and the Federation have 
progressed remarkably wfeil, yet Britain has care- 
lulty refrained from indicating any preference. 

In Malaya, ministerial conlerences have 
been organised, public debates have taken place 
and even party splits have occurred under the 
stress of future possibilities. Undeterred by popu¬ 
lar reactions the two Prime Ministers have car¬ 
ried on their negotiations with remarkable speed 
and steadiness. By the end of August, complete 
agreement on major points was reported to have 
been reached. A fortnight later, confirming the 
agreement in principle, a joint working party was 
set up to settle points of detail, although the com¬ 
position and the terms of reference of the com¬ 
mittee have not b(ion disclosed. However, it is 
finally announced that in an association of these 
two states the Central Government w^ould control 
the defence, foreign affairs and internal security; 
and Singapore, as an autonomous component 
unit ww3uld be independent in matters of labour 
and education and such other matters which are 
decided by common consent. 

Greater Malaysia originally appeared to be ^ 
contingent upon the inclusion of ihe Borneo terri- 
torie‘s in the scheme to offset the. predominance of 
the (Chinese of Singapore, I'lie combined popula- 
lion of North Borneo, Saraw\ak and Brunei is 
about 1.3 million. Of these 355,d^>l arc Chinese, 
about 82,000 others and the rest, 876,000, are in¬ 
digenous peoples. But the Chinese are the largest 
single unit as the indigenous peoples comprise 
different ethnic and religious groups such as 
Malayas, Dayaks, Ihans, Christians, Muslims 
and others. Of these the Malays are about one 
quarter and less than half who profess Islam. Of 
the totar population the Malays, in the sense used 
in the Federation, who speak the Malay language 
and practice Muslim religion are only one-sixth. 
But the non-Muslim indigenous peoples have the 
same economic interests as the Malays of the 
Federation, and in spite of the multiplicity of 
local and regional groups differing in language 
and religion, fundamentally all the Malaysian 
peoples from Indonesia to the Philippines share 
a similar pattern of existence. Assuming that all 
the indigenous peoples would side with the 
Malays in a union of five territories they will out- 
number the Chinese hy about 268,000 but still be^ 
in a minority by about 1.262,000 against all the 
“foreigners” If the non-Muslims are excluded* 
then the Malays would be in a weaker position 



than they are now in the Federation. The 43 per 
cent Chinese will comprise the biggest group in 
the United States of Malaysia. The Malays would 
be only 38 per cent of the total population. 
Together with the other indigenous peoples tliey 
will be only slightly more than the Chinese. Thus 
the 50 per cent Malays in the Federation would 
be reduced to about 46 per, cent in llie United 
Stales of Malaysia and the Chinese would be in¬ 
creased from 37 per cent to 42 per cent. This 
proportion will, however, be better than what it 
would be in the merger of Singapore and Fede¬ 
ration alone, where the Malays would be in a de¬ 
finite minority (Chinese 45 per cent, Malays 43 


racial problems *are much simpler and economi¬ 
cally she is better off than Malaya. Even North 
Borneo’s exports per head of population exceed 
Malaya’s. . 

If Brunei, which is predominantly Malay in 
social and political structure like any other 
Malay state, is against joining in, then the objec¬ 
tions of the other two territories should be far 
more valid. 

The arguments of geography are also against 
union. These two groups of states are separated 
by the South China sea, in varying distances from 
about 5(X) miles to well over a thousand. The 
distance between Kuala Lampur and Jesselton is 


and others about 12). It is, therefore, clear that in 
any movement towards merger the Malays will be 
weaker than they are at present. They lose heavily 
in a merger with Singapore alone, but counter¬ 
balance the loss substantially in a Greater Malay¬ 
sia Union. Hence the British Borneo has been de¬ 
signated as “the catalyst of the compound”. 

But the indications so far arc that the sup¬ 
port for the plan in the territories of Borneo is, 
at best, divided. Although opposition in Borneo 
was almost instantaneous. Political life is not 
Wfdl-organised in these areas and the normal 
means of assessing public reactions arc not avail¬ 
able. However, the leaders of the emerging [loli- 
tiral parties met in Jesselton in the second week 
of July and issued a statement rejecting the 
scheme. They even formed a United Front to 
oppose imposition of the proposals. Tengku 
Abdiir Rahman visited Brunei in the first week 
of July and openly canvassed support for his 
proposals, but did not achieve much success. 
Fears of Malay domination were openly ex¬ 
pressed. The resistance, however, upon consul¬ 
tations between some prominent Borneo and 
Malayan leaders was later weakened. 

Of all the three Borneo territories. Brunei 
resistance has been the most determined and con¬ 
sistent. She, with a proud people and a long 
memory of Empire in Borneo, including the 
whole of present-day Sarawak and much of North 
Borneo and a continuous ruling dynasty—the pre¬ 
sent Sultan being the 28th in his line—is not 
willing to associate with the other areas on an 
^qual footing. Moreover, Brunei is the Common¬ 
wealth’s second largest oil producer. With a 
Jopulalion of 80,000 people it has an e.slimated 
government revenue for 1961 of £13 million, 
nore than £160 for each person. Borneo’s own 


much more than that between Jesselton and 
either Saigon or Manila. Defence in an event of 
crisis from Malaya of a 1,400 mile long coast line 
would be weak. Against an Indonesian attack on 
the far side, with which British Borneo shares 
900 miles of land frontier it would be impotent. 
Borneo itself is a very large island, the third 
largest in the world, and more than three quar¬ 
ters of it is a part of Indonesia. The dividing 
boundary line, to complicate the matter, is neither 
fully surveyed nor well-defined. The people “who 
live along the Indonesian border are hardly 
aware of its existence and pass freely from one 
side to the other.” Ethnologically also the inhabi¬ 
tants of British Borneo are of the same stock as 
the peoples of Indonesian Borneo. Indonesia, so 
far. has not advanced any claims to this area, 
while she is involved in West Irian against the 
Dutch. Indonesia’s nationalism today extends to 
the former Dutch possessions in the area, but 
that this will continue to be so, once the British 
have withdrawn from Borneo, is extremely 
doubtful. If Indonesia’s claim to West Irian is 
continued lo be denied on ethnological grounds, 
then on what basis would her overtures in North 
Borneo territories be repelled, onee she is forced 
to advance them? It will be so easy for Indo¬ 
nesia. a major power, to foster trouble across the 
l)order and force the issue. She will have a ready 
reception from a number of people inside, who 
may regard Indonesian association more natural 
than the Malayan. 

As might have been expected the Malayan 
response to the proposed .scheme has been some¬ 
what hesitant, qualified and even unenthusiastic. 
The Chinese organisations, as well as the Indian, 
obviously would favour the scheme. For the 
Chinese gain in this new relationship and the 
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Indians arc so small in number that their in¬ 
terests are not affected one way or the other. In 
any case the Indian community in Malaya and 
Singapore has shown greater awareness to and 
have taken active pari in the political life of 
these slates. It is the Malay communal and the 
Lidt-wing reaction whhh has to be carefully 
watdied. fhe Socialist Front, which has in recent 
local elections consideraldy increased its strength, 
through its Secretary-Gcnerah Mr. Lein Kean 
Sit*w, has counstdieci c-areful consideration as con¬ 
flicting interests are involved. I'he l<*ader of the 
Farty Kakyal, a somewlial radical socialist or¬ 
ganisation, Inche Ahmad Boeslaman has pointed 
out that the merger should he a ‘"genuine federa¬ 
tion of Indef)endent and sovereign countries poli¬ 
tically and «‘cononiically independent.” 

The Fan-Malayan Islamic Party, an exlieine 
communal organisation of the Malays, regards 
the jn(*rger plan a little too late now. Certain cri¬ 
tics of the Alliance Goveninienl have made ad- 
vcise lominents and to our great surprise no posi¬ 
tive solidarity with the jiroposilion has so lar 
hcen expressed by tlic Tengka's own Alliance 
group, or by liis own party, the United Malay 
National Organisation (UMNOl. Unless the 
Malay opinion is unequivocally known to be 
favourable, llie discussions may prove prematuie, 
riie past history of Mala) political behaviour 
(Iocs not inspire nuicli i onfidenee in their accept¬ 
ance of tin* (liredives of the leadership in com¬ 
munal matters. Oidy fifteen years ago ifiev 
effectivelv agitated against the Malayan Union 
pro]>osals which conferred common citizenship on 
all inhabitants alik(\ umler Dato Orin bin Ja^ifer. 
Yet they llircw out the founder of the UMNO and 
th(‘ leadei of Malay resurgence, the moment he 
switched over from Malay communalism to 
Malayan nationalism. Once a darling of the 
Malavs. "nalo Orni had since been living in com- 
pnratixe obscuritv. and in succel^sive defeats un¬ 
til recently when he came liack to the Federal 
Assembly on a communal programme. Tengku 
himself owes his leadership to his advocacy of 
Malav supremacy. The Alliance which the 
Tengku leads is an alliance of the three prin¬ 
cipal communal parlies (UMNO, MCA, and MICA 
of the country who firmly believe in communal 
interests and have agreed to join hands for the 
prcitection of their respective interests. The alli¬ 
ance i.s not a negation of communalism but an 
admission of it. Issues involving communal in 


lerests continue to divide them and often refiept 
in public controversies. One has only to recall the 
revolt by the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA) 
on the eve of the last general elections jn 19S% 
when a dispute arose about the number of 
Chinese camlidates to be chosen on the Alliance 
ticket. 

If Malay response in Malaya •is uncertain,, 
the Left-wing in Singapore—Right-4viiig opinion 
hardly matters there—has expressed, generally, 
support for the plan, but on certain pre-deter- 
niined conditions, which constitute the crux of the 
problem. The ruling PAP itself is a Left-wing 
organisation, passionately devoted to the idea of 
merger, for which they have been working 
strenuously since their assumption of office in 
19S9. lintil last month they were by far the 
strongest party, but now their power has been so 
crippled by defections and defeats that their 
capacity to see the plan through and even their 
icspieseiitalive character must he open to question. 
Trut*: to their past behaviour the Singapore 
electorate have taken one more turn towards the 
left. The Right-wing "‘Progressives” were replaced 
by the Labour Front in 1955, which in turn was 
thrown out of power in 1959, although the latter 
had sjiearheaded the movement for internal self- 
government to accommodate the FAP which 
professed socialism and aiUi-coloiiialism im- 
equivocall). Now a more radical party—the 
Barisan Socialis (Sociali.st Front)—has emerged, 
creating uruertainty about Singapore’s partici¬ 
pation. It is generally believed tlial the internally 
brewing conflict within the PAP, between the 
allegedly Communist and iion-Cominunist wings ’ 
has hcen forced into the open by the imminence 
of merger. Within a very short period of its 
formation, after the defeat of the PAP in an 
important by-clection in the Anson constituency, 
the Barisan Socialis have attracted already 13 
members of the Legislative Assembly as well as 
"‘officials of the majority of the People’s Action 
Party branches,” It has the overwhelming support 
of the Trade Unions; the leader of the Parly, 

Lim Chin Siong, himself is “the leader of 160,000 
workers in 43 unions.” This defection, more 
than any other, has seriously crippled the power 
of the PAP. Today it has a majority of only 
one in the Legislative Assembly of 51 members^ "• 
The Barisan Socialis have been desigliati^ 
as a Communist front organisation but 
labels, so common in modern day politics, [-0^. 



ik>t at all'helpful. They only confuse issues. Chinese CJnivenities’ d^rees at par with • tbs-; 
Maligning the character of opponents is a Malayan, it has persistently refused to accord thn 
familiar device and leftward trend is generally same status to Indian degrees, although tho 
looked upon with consternation. Mr. Lim Chin Malayan system and the Indian system are both' 
Siong and the ex-detainees, have always been English, whereas the Chinese system is completely 
regarded as Communist leaders, yet Mr. Devan alien, even if we do not consider the relative, 
Nair, rumoured to be a Communist theoretician, merits of the Chinese and the Indian Universities, 
is still in the PAP. His defence of the PAP is. In any case until the anti-national character- 
in fact, the most logical and effective yet to have of the Barisan Socialis is decisively demonstrated 
come out of the PAP leadership, whatever be in public, their strength is likely to remain un^- 
Mr. Lim’s political complexion he has been the imparied. Mere suspicions lead nowhere, 
most powerful inside the PAP.- Even before he especially if they emanate from interested- 
acquired the glamour of internment, he had persons. Popular resentment against the arrogance; 
secured the highest votes in the election of the of the PAP leadership and their clumsy treat-, 
parly Executive Committee in July, 1955. It is ment of the teachers and the “English educated”^ 
commonly believed, that his youth, (he was in his might even make people look upon the Barisan 
early twenties at that time); and his insufficient Socialis ascendancy with certain expectancy.^ 
command of English in a predominantly English- Recently, in a series of radio talks from Singapore, 
speaking political life of Singapore, prevented Mr. l.ee Kuan Ycav has denounced the dissenters 
him from assuming the full control of the Party as communists, hut the evidence he has presented 
before his internment in 1956. The last elections is all based on his personal testimony, his meet- 
were held during his period of detention and now/ ings with unidentified peoples, his conversations 
he and the other ex-detainees are debarred by the with them, and his hypothesis that he and his 
Constitution from entering the First Assembly—- associates are non-communists, while the oth ers 
a stipulation against which Mr. Lee Kuan Yew are either communists or their pawns, 
and the PAP had protested most strongly. Realities are sometimes disagreeable but they 

The Barisan Socialis have also been accused have to be faced. One could ignore the acrobatics 
of Chinese communalism. The Times of I.ondon of Mr. Marshall or the political demagogy of 
in an editorial, calling them “Communist” pointed Mr. Ong Eng Guan, but one cannot ignore the 
out. “In fact the Socialist Front (Barisan views of the Barisan Socialis. Whatever be the 
Socialist) is led by the Chinese, has a Chinese poll- real nature of their political convictions, their 
tlcal outlook, and draws its strength from those .stand demands serious attention, 
whose race, education and culture have kept In a merger they desire complete equal 
them in the confines of a Chinese world.” status of a component unit, with rights of equal 
Tenderness on the part of the overseas Chinese citizenship and parliamentary representation, 
towards Communism is likely to be inspired by Acceptance of these stipulations would mean the 
their love of China where Communism prevails, liquidation of Malay supremacy. In a confeder- 
It is, therefore, not possible to demarcate neatly ation they want complete autonomy in matters of 
the cultural, national and communistic frontiers internal security, which has all along been a 
in the Chinese mind. The ruling Peoples’ Action very touchy point. British or Malayan control of 
Parly has often been accused of Chinese Internal Security has always been regarded as 
chauvinism. It cannot indeed be denied that the most essential guarantee against any possible 
much of their inspiration came from China and Communist upsurge in Singapore, 
their leaders are China-orientated; even their The rise of Barisan Socialis has introduced 
own leftism was China-inspired. How often have an unpredictable element into the already com- 
they either follow'ed or even cited the democratic plicated merger problem. The London Times, 
achievements of their neighbouring Asian however, looks upon the.se sharp divisions as , 
countries ? Their unfriendly attitude towards somewhat of a blessing in disguise, as “Tunku.: 
the trade unions was alleged partly to be inspired Abdul Rahman plans for a greater Malaysia witt,'^ 
by the fact that the movement was dominated by be quickened by ibe prospect.” Agreement 
men of Indian origin. How do they explain that between Singapore and Malaya, against the back-::^ 
while the PAP Government has recognised the ground of rising Communism is possible, yet 
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is the very fad which can pose the biggest 
hurdle. The Manchester Guardian puls it quite 
clearly that in a federation with jVIalaya, '‘ihe 
Left cannot be expected to enjoy being swallowed 
up in a predominantly conservative federation.” 

As the British strategic interests are deeply 
involved in this area their acceptance of the 
scheme must be an essential pre-requisite for its 
success. Considering the remarkable speed with 
which agreement has been reached on a prolilem, 
most intricate and insurmountable, one, in fact, 
suspects that the British may well be the driving 
force behind these proposals. This may nevtT be 
revealed, but one cannot fail to notice that they 
are the only power in this partnership who are 
strong enough to apply efb^clive pressure on the 
parties concerned. Their conspicuous silence over 
a matter which concerns them as deeply as it does 
others, and scrupulous neutrality in a matter of 
extreme local sensitivity, indeed, betrays their 
excessive anxiety for the scheme to succeed. If 
it were revealed at some later date that the real 
architect of the United Slates of Malaysia were 
the British officials, who worked behind the 
scene with grim determination, ignoring cliarges 
of “conspiracy with the Communists” levelled 
against the?n by Mr. Lee Kuan Yew to enable 
their Covornment to lay down autliority in South- 
East Asia « withoiil any obvious disloeation of 
maehinerv. it will he no sur])rise to the present 
writer. Is it possil)le that they have commiinieated 
to the Malayan Prime Minister their irrevocable 
decision to withdraw' from Singapore by a certain 
date leaving it either at the mercy of the Tengku 
or of ihe much-dreaded Communist ascendancy? 
Should the\ r(‘ally oppose merger they only have 
to apply a little pressure on ihe Tengku. w'ho 
depends so heavily upon them for defence against 
the much-fenred Communist uprising in Malaya. 

But why should the British want to leave in 
such a desperate Inirrv, abandoing the strategic 
advantages of the Singapore base ? The answrer 
is simple—British utility for Singapore is 

exhausted under the impact of the changing 
patterns of her own fortune and interests. They 
no longer require a military outpost in this area 
as an essential link in their Avorld-wdde chain of 
imperial defence. The British interests in the 
Pacific w'ere alw'ays “regarded in Whitehall as 
merely peripheral in importance compared with 
the security of the Indian Empire and its Suez 
^^Jifeline.” Both are now gone. Moreover the pheno- 
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menal development of nuclear energy has changed 
the basic concepts of strategic requirements. 
The usefulness of fixed bases designed to operate 
in conventional warfare has been rendered 
obsolete. The nature of nuclear threats, the 
increasing possession of nuclear power by other 
nations, and the nuclear parity between the two 
l(‘ading nations, each having power^to destroy 
the world many limes over, hav^ exposed 
abundantly the futility of vast expenses and 
resource's involved in maintaining a back-dated 
strategy. Recently Britain’s proposed entry in the 
European Common Market, confirms that Britain 
is reconciling to her European environment and 
is definitely withdrawing from the East. 

Commonwealth links must weaken and her 
policies are now to be distinctive for their 
iMiropean association and involvements. The 
withdrawal from Suez Canal, once the most 
imporlant British base, the incresaing realisation 
of the doubtful value of Cyprus, Malta and other 
bases and Britain’s incapacity to provide both 
num and money to support her present strategy, 
reaffirm her desire to abdicate from former 
possessions including Singapore. Indeed the 
retirement appears to be imminent, waiting for a 
solution for Singapore’s future to be found. Was 
it berause of these compulsion*^ that the British 
Labour leader. Sir John Strachey. a member of 
the Cabinet in 1946. when Singapore was 
separated from Malava, dwelling upon the “Fag- 
end of the Empire” remarked recently . I 

have the haunting feeling that we have months 
rather than years in which to help to achieve 
what appears to be the one remaining non¬ 
violent solution to the problems of this part of 
South-East Asia.” 

It is still possible that the pressure of 
International rivalry and the militarv importance 
of the Singapore base for the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organi.sation may force the British to 
attempt to impose terms upon the new Malaysian 
Stale tantamount of bringing it within the Treaty, 
hut, in this age of nuclear parity the validity of 
a fixed base would remain all the more unreal 
without the consent and co-operation of the 
peoples inhabiting the area. The Tengku, with 
all his professions of alliance with the western 
democracies has always scrupulously refrained 
from joining the SEATO, with which his powers 
ful neighbours are decidedly dissociated. 



THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCTING THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

Pkof. Dr. J\. Y. dole, 

Peoples College^ Nanded (Maharastra) 

A government functions for the food of the representative ol’ the sovereign people in 
the countary it governs and no government particular, Thoretically, we admit that the con- 
dare do anything which, in the short or long duct of any democratic government should be 
run, is manifestly to the disadvantage of that controlled by the people. In internal as well as in 
country, therefore, Wehru rightly asserts "whether external affairs the government must be con- 
a country is imperialistic or socialist or commu- trolled by responsible people. Since the 
nist its Foreign Minister thinks primarily for the external policy is nothing else but the reflec- 
interests of that country.’^ It may be noted that tion of the internal policy of a government and 

there is a boundary dispute between even the whatever government does in the external affairs, 

U.S.S.R. and China although both of them are the people of that country are lield responsible 

Communist Stales. All foreign policies are deeply because - to them the government is accountable, 
rooted in what might be called the national self- It is the people, the common people, who suffer 
interest. Whatever may be the policy laid down fur a wrong decision of the government, 
by the people, the art of conducting the foreign The problem is whether the people or their 
affairs of a country, whether democratic or representatives are able to control and guide the 
communist, essentially lies in finding out and decisions in the external affairs taken by the 
pursuing what is most advantageous to the coun- foreign and defence ministries as expected from 
try. One fortdgn minister may talk of peace and them in theory. And, if it is so, is it desirable ? 

the other may proclaim war, what in fact, they In short, the question is, who determines the 

arc trying to do is lh<; same—the preservation of national interest which is the foundation of the 
national interest. The organisation of the foreign foreign and defence policy of a country. In a 
office, the Jiiinistry of external affairs or the de- uon-dcmocratic country the problem does not 
partment of state are secondary to the main arise because, there the views of the people, opi- 
ohjcctive of the conduct of foreign affairs. nions of their representatives and the decisions 

The aims and purposes of maintaining declared by the government leaders are one and 
standing armies, navies and air forces are also the same, at least, in theory. Whatever is deter- 
the preservation of national interest. Every coun- mined by the People’s Government the people" 
try, large or small, spends huge sums over its have to support. In democratic governments there 
defence forces no matter whether it affords to are occasions when there is a sharp difference of 
spend or not. In spite of the development of opinion between the people and their government ^ 
nuclear weapons the role of conventional arma- on such a vital issue like what is a national in- - 
ments is still important and so every country has lerest and how it be pursued, 
to spare rponey and men for the defence forces. In 20th century, it is admitted, wars 
Since the objectives and methods are similar, the fought on ideological levels. The present wars 
foreign affairs ministry and the defence minis- rightly called ideological wars. Even the prisoners 
try are closely related to each other. The im- of wars are not exchanged automatically after 
portance of these ministries can be seen in the the war. as they used to be in the 19th and the 
fact that in democracies generally the Prime first half of the 20th century. Wlien the wars are 
Minister holds the portfolio of external affairs ideological, it is obvious that the conduct of 
and entrusts defence to his closest colleague. foreign affairs also must be based upon certain 
In democracy, we believe that the govern- ideological convictions and opinions. Every 
ment should be responsible and accountable to foreign minister has to take a side in every issue 
the people in general and to the Parliament as in the international politics. His decisions are 
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dclennined by his own or his party’s ideological 
convictions, lie may brand a "liberation’ as an 
‘aggression’ or he might connive at the presence 
ol foreign troops because they were called like 
that by the iegaf government of that country. 
He may recognise one dictatorship and may 
refuse to meet another dictator. There cannot 
be objectivity or absoluteness in world affairs. 
In this context, it is justifiable if the foreign 
minister of a democratic government is opposed 
by his own people or by the opposition parties 
in his ow^n country. Just as his decisions are 
based upon his own ideological beliefs, the 
decisions of the opposition parties to oppose 
him are also based upon certain convictions. 
One may feel that this is a weakness of 
democracy where even in external affairs, 
all the people in the country fail to back their 
foreign minister unanimously. One may also feel 
that the parties may oj)pose each other in any in¬ 
ternal question hut they should be one when they 
are facing an enemy.- The definition of national 
enemy also changes from party to party. 

It is impossible then to imagine that in a 
democratic country all people agree on what the 
national interest is. Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
they are one in finding out what is advantageous 
to their country, then the next question would 
be how to achieve this national interest. On this 
at least the political parties will not agree. When 
political parties do not see eye to eye on matters 
like aggression how they would come together in 
repelling the aggression ? First they differ 
whether the aggression has taken place or not. 
Then what is the motive of this aggression. After¬ 
wards, will this aggression lead to war or not. In 
this w'ay the differences remain, grow and be¬ 
come stronger. It is due to this that the conduct of 
foreign policy has become very difficult in demo¬ 
cracies. 

There are other problems too. We think that 
the people direct, supervise and control the 
foreign (as well as internal) policy of a coun¬ 
try. Is it true? In older days it was not so, we are 
told. Sir Harry Johnston described how foreign 
affairs were conducted in the 19th century: ^In 
those days, a country’s relations with its neigh¬ 
bours or with distant lands Were dealt with al¬ 
most exclusively by the Head of the State—Em¬ 
peror, King or President—acting with the more 
or less dependent foreign minister, who wa$ no 
representative of the masses, but the employee of 


the monarcL Events were prepared and sprung 
on a submissive, a confident or a stupid people. 
The public press criticized, more often applauded, 
but had at most to deal with a fait accompli and 
make the best of it.’^ 

Today also, the decisions and events are pre¬ 
pared and sprung upon ^us.^ Nobody,i would like 
to abuse the ‘sovereign’ people of the 80th century 
as ‘confident, submissive and stupid’ but still 
they have to remain contented with the fait 
accompli and try to make best out of it. Jeffer¬ 
son’s 19th century dictum that ‘the transaction of 
business with foreign nations is executive al¬ 
together’ is supported by 20th century Nehru 
also when he advised the Parliament that ‘it would 
be unwise to limit the powers of the executive in 
foreign affais’ when he was challenged by 
tlie opposition on the constitutional propriety of 
the governments’ decision of sending combat 
troops to Congo without prior consent of the 
Parliament. Perhaps the greatest proponent of 
open diplomacy and democratic control of foreign 
policy was President Wilson, but when he came 
to grips with the strange and grim realities of 
world politics he forgot all about his ‘open co¬ 
venants openly arrived at’ and resorted to the 
19th century methods of secrecy of negotiations 
and secrecy of even objectives.® 

Most people talk and believe in the demo¬ 
cratic control of foreign policy, but very few of 
them have a clear idea of what it is. When 
foreign policy and diplomacy are considered to 
be almost identical the ‘open diplomacy’ or ‘the 
democratic control of foreign policy’ come closer 
to Contradiction in terms. The fundamental 
purpose of a foreign policy or international nego¬ 
tiation is to secure agreement, not victory. In 
fact, victory and defeat are the negation of dip¬ 
lomacy of the 20th century since due to the inven¬ 
tions of hydrogen bombs and I.C.B.M.s there 
cannot be total victory and absolute defeat of 
any side. There must be agreement. From a prac¬ 
tical point of view, it docs not matter much, 
whether the covenants are openly arrived. at or 
otherwise. The method is of little importance to 
the people at large. The people have no real in¬ 
terest whether the decisions are taken in the plat: 
forms of the U.N*. or at Geneva (or Vienna) or 
on the Summit itself. Hie essential thing is that 
the covenants should mean and amount to 
thing when they ate arrived at Today also, 



D^l^od of diplomacy is negotiating in private 
and making the results public. 

de Tocqueviile^s remark is then worth con¬ 
sidering when he says: "‘foreign politics demand 
scarcely any of those qualities which arc peculiar 
to a democracy; they require, on the contrary, 
the perfect use of almost all those in which it is 
deficient A democracy can only with great diffi¬ 
culties regulate the details of an important under¬ 
taking, preserve in a fixed design and work out 
its execution in spite of serious obstacles. It 
cannot combine its measures with secrecy or 
await their consequences with patience.” 

People in general or even their representa¬ 
tives in the legislatures cannot, in reality, exer¬ 
cise any significant control over the foreign 
policy in spite of the popular slogans of "open 
diplomacy’ or "open covenants openly arrived at’. 
"The people’ as Jefferson said, are ’’not qualified 
to exercise themselves as the Executive Department 
but they (or their representatives) arc qualified 

to name the person who shall exercise it. 

They are not (jualified to legislate; with us, there¬ 
fore, they only choose the legislators.’** In a way 
it is a desirabe situation because "popular opi¬ 
nion is always wrong in judging war and peace.’^ 
The decisions in foreign policy are strategic and 
diplomatic;. 'Fhey call for long experienced seasoned 
judgment and deep knowledge—not to talk about 
forecast—-of the issues involved. These qualities 
cannot be acquired by the people by glancing at 
newspapers, listening to radio broadcasts, wach- 
ing leaders and politicians in public meetings, 
listening to occasional lectures and reading a 
few books. Just as a patient cannot decide whether 
an operation is required or not; similarly masses 
cannot decide whether the nation should arm or 
disarm, when the nation should intervene and 
when it should withdraw. 

People have no knowledge of the issues in 
foreign policy and defence. Their representa¬ 
tives in the legislature also do not have much 
knowledge as compared to enormous sources of 
information at the disposal of the foreign minis¬ 
ter. And still they claim to control the foreign 
policies of nation^ through the means of legis¬ 
lation appropriation and resolution. The masses 
do not understand even a particle of a highly- 
complicated issue like Laos, Cuba or Congo, but 
still in public meetings resolutions are passed 
either applauding or condemning the foreign 
poicy of a country. Tlierc is an inherent tendency 


ill public opinion to feed and nourish on rumour^ 
excited by our own wishes and fears. Ihe issu^l j 
of today’s international politics are so momentous 
that public feeling quickly becomes incandescent 
to them. Waiter Lippmaii has rightly remarked 
that the "experience since 1917 indicates that in 
matters of war and peace the popular answer in 
the democracies is likely to be ‘No’!’^ The public 
opinion has been destructively wrong in critical 
junctures. 

The dilenuna is perhaps now clear. The peo¬ 
ple should have control over the decisions of 
foreign policy but they are not fit for the job. 
They do not possess the necessary information 
or knowledge about the various thorny problems 
that confront the nation. If they try to get any 
information from the government through their 
representatives they cannot get it since ‘in the 
public interest the government refuses to divulge 
any information’. When Nehru’s Government was 
charged with having hidden certain facts, he like 
any other foreign minister, openly state<l in the 
Lok Sabha: “Questions are asked in this and the 
other House which we find it difficult to answer 
because an answer to that question means giving 
information to people, to whom we do not wish 
to give. We do not want to keep anything from 
the House but what the House knows the whole 
world knows. Therefore, we cannot give members 
information as to what we are doing and what 
steps w^e are taking!”'* Not only Nehru but all 
foreign ministers are unable to take people or 
their representatives into confidence and give 
ihein necessary briefings to come to the correct 
decisions. This is more true of defence matters 
where highest type of secrecy is maintained. 

Although, people do not know anything about 
the ' foreign and defence problems except the 
broad objectives and general framework to 
achieve, ihey are not prepared to remain quiet.. 
They go on trying lo influence the foreign policy 
through the pressure of what is called puhlic‘ 
opinion. Mass opinion has become so powerful 
now-a-days that the weak executive has some¬ 
times to submit to it. The tragedy of it is that 
this mass opinion is not based upon^true know¬ 
ledge. The people exercise veto upon the crystal 
judgments and sound decisions of the govermnent 
and then the nations have to suffer. 

The people cannot be told the whole truth 
and they do not like the bitter pill of the whole 
truth. But in spite of it they do not give free hand 
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to the government, when the government is in¬ 
volved in u very crucial ijitei national problem, tlie 
people or the politicians demand inore iiilonna- 
iion, expose the weaknesses of the government, 
make people timid and scared. When Cluirchill 
refused to give any information about the war 
in the House he was told, ‘Gladstone used to give 
more infoiinatioii about the Crimean War’. When 
the British Government was engaged in Korean 
conflict, the fled Dean—the Dean of Canterbury 
—gave evidence in favour of China regarding the 
charges of germ warfare. When government 
was asked about it Churchill had to accept that 
‘Free speech carries with it the evil of all foolish, 
unpleasant and venomous things that are said, 
but on the whole we would rather lump them 
than do away with them.’’^* Churchill refused to 
try th(? Red Dean for treason and imprisonment. 
Such Red Deans are not only in England, they are 
everywhere in all democracies arul the Govern¬ 
ment cannot do anything about them. This weak¬ 
ness (as we may say) of democratic government 
was expressed by Anthony Eden also in his 
memoirs, when he was facing the most 
important problem in his life,i—the Suez 
crisis—for which he had to sacrifice his politi¬ 
cal career. Bevan wTote one article on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations in Gen. JVeguibs newspaper in 
Cairo and when challenged, defended bis act by 
quoting Sir Winston Churchiirs article attacking 
Baldwin and Chambt^rlian Governments. When 
Eden in his own w^ay was trying to maintain and 
preserve the national interest in Egypt, the 
Labour Party organised demonstrations against 
him. He was booed in the House and on the 
streets. Tlie people who supported him were des¬ 
cribed by John Slrachey as ‘tribal’ and their emo¬ 
tions as ‘residual of imperialist fi'f3ling in the 
British people’.'^ Mr. Strachey had to reserve one 
chapter of his book to justify his stand titled 
‘Empires do not pay’.^^ There are quite a number 
of illustrations to prove that the public opinion 
had a distorting as well as a paralysing influence 
upon the foreign policies of democratice countries. 

AH government decisions are hard. They be¬ 
come harder still when they belong to foreign and 
defence affairs. They are harder be»cause the 
(lovernment of the State has to tax, conscript, 
command, prohibit, assert public interest against 
what is easv and popular. They have to swim 
sometimes against the tide of public .opinion. 
Sometimes there are men inside the government 


who know correctly what should be done in A 
particular situation but they dare not come out 
and tell the people what they leel. It requires a 
special kind of courage to swim against the tide, 
liie unhappy truth about it is that we ‘criticize 
those who have followed the crowd and at the 
same time criticize those who liave defied il.’^‘^ 
The democratic politician ‘rationalize this servi¬ 
tude to the masses by saying that in if democracy 
public men are the servants of tlie people.’ 
riiere are very few^ politicians who insist upon 
being themselves and who refuse to truckle to the 
people. There are fewer leaders who will exer¬ 
cise their conscientious judgment because their 
devotion to principle leads them to unpopular 
courses. Mr. K<mn(jdy in his ‘Profiles of Courage’ 
lias enumerated the pressures which confront a 
man of conscience in democracy. He cannot ig¬ 
nore the pressure groups, his conslilucnls, his 
parly, the comradeship of his colleagues, the 
needs of his family, his own pride in office, the 
necessity for compromise and the importance of 
remaining in office. In such a posilion the demo¬ 
cratic rulers of a country cannot afford the 
luxury of speaking out their minds to the people, 
adopt the unpopular hut wiser course and anta¬ 
gonise the master. Wilh each succeeding genera¬ 
tion, the growing demand of the people is that its 
elective officials shall not lead but merely regis¬ 
ter the popular will and has steadily undermined 
the independence of those who derive their power 
from popular election. I'hcre are, no doubt, few 
exceptions like Churchill ami Nehru who defied 
the mass opinion and imposed the decisions upon 
the pt'ople. But they also bad to risk their popu¬ 
larity for every unpopular decision they took. 
This may not be possible for every foreign 
minister; some may not desire even to go against 
the wishes of the people although they know 
that the wiser course and the popular course are 
quite different. Washington, Jefferson or Kennedy 
may assert, but they are indeed very few. Wilson 
couldn’t follow this course. Others may follow 
the Congress or the popular image on T.V. de 
Tocqueville predieted this development when he 
wrote: ‘It is chiefly in its foreign relations that 
the executive power of a nation finds occasion to 
exert its strength .... the executive government 
would assume an increased importance in propor¬ 
tion to the measures expected of it and to those 
w^hich would execute.’ The legislature is not 
equipped to cope with the new international 
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emergencies and ideological conflicts as effectively 
as the executive government. The legislature 
lacks the cohesion, the dispatch and the informa¬ 
tion essential for resolute action. 

Control of foreign policy by the people or its 
representatives in the legislature is either a myth 
or a disaster. In the latter half of the 20th century 
also, people have to face the jail (tccompli and 
events, arc prepared for them behind the curtain 
and sprung upon them. Since the national in¬ 
terest is the foundation of every foreign policy 
and this national interest cannot be determined 
by the people unanimously, the executive—or to 
be rnorti pre*(!ise,—ibe foreign minister or the 
President have usurped all power in these affairs, 
fie determines the ruilional interest and the 
methods to achieve it. 

Sometimes, in certain democratic countries 
the people try to influence the foreign policy deci¬ 
sions and then a weak foreign minister has to 
sacrifice the wisest course at the altar of public 
opinion which is not always wise. 
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USE OF POWER IN VILLAGE INDUSTRIES : THE PROSPECTS 

IN INDIA 

By subhash CHANDRA SARKER 


‘"Electrification plus Soviet power,” Lenin is 
reported to have told the late II. G. Wells, “is 
communism.” Lenin—the principal maker of the 
Soviet Slate—was thus summing up the importance 
of use of power in the growth and prosperity 
of the nations in general and in building up the 
Russia of his dream in particular. Indeed, 
statistical analysis does yield a positive correla¬ 
tion between per capita incomes and per capita 
energy consumption. Countries having high per 
capita incomes generally show high per capita 
energy consumption. The underdeveloped 
countries of the world generally show low per 
capita consumption of energy. The following 
tabled is self-explanatory : 


Table I 

Energy Consumption vs. National Income, 19BS. 

Comparison of jx^r capita national income 
in U.S. Dollars and per capita energy consump¬ 
tion from commercial and non-commercial sources 
for selected countries. _ 

1. H. J. Bhaha ""The need for Atomic 
Enerfry in the U^^derdeveJjped Conntpies'" (Text 
of Lecture given at the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful uses of Atomic Energy 
at Geneva on September 5, 1958)—in I. R. 
Maxwell, P. W. Mummery and Philip Sporn (ed). 
Progress in Nuclear Energy, Vol. 2. The 
Economics of Nuclear Power. London, 1959, 
p. 36. 
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Country 

Per capita 
national 
income 
(U.S. $) 

Per capita 
energy 
consumption 
(metric tons 
coal 

equivalent) 

United States 

1857 

8.18 

Canada 

1284 

7.55 

Switzerland 

972 

2.57 

New Zealand 

921 

2.96 

Sweden 

914 

4.37 

Australia 

912 

3.82 

Denmark 

725 

2.27 

United Kingdom 

715 

4.58 

Norway 

714 

10 

Belgium i Luxemburg 

683 

80 

France 

677 

59 

Iceland 

588 

30 

Finland 

523 

83 

Venezuela 

518 

1.45 

Chile 

468 

1.11 

Germany 

461 

3.14 

Nf‘lht‘rlands 

447 

2.14 

Puerto Rico 

427 

1.24 

Cuba 

386 

1.53 

Ireland 

384 

1.81 

Austria 

348 

1.95 

Panama 

342 

0.52 

Italy 

277 

0.98 

South Africa 

270 

2.12 

Greece 

251 

0.48 

Mexico 

223 

0.88 

Columbia 

219 

0.59 

Portugal 

18*1 

0..56 

Brazil 

183 

0.78 

Turkey 

168 

0..52 

Japan 

165 

1.07 

Guatemala 

162 

0.37 

Dominican Rep. 

1.52 

0..51 

Ecquador 

144 

0.33 

Philippines 

143 

0.36 

Honduras 

137 

0.40 

Parap;uay 

1.30 

0.28 

Peru 

118 

0..57 

Cevlon 

109 

0.35 

Haiti 

6.5 

0.25 

India 

57 

0.35 

Burma 

43 

0.27 

“Large differences in 

income,” reads a re-porl® 


2. National Council of Applied Economic 
J^search (NCAER), New DelW —Demand for 


prepared by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, “are associated with large 
differences in energy intake and it may be taken 
for granted that no country at this stage of 
history can enjoy a high per capita income with¬ 
out becoming an extensive consumer of energy.” 
This is not surprising, since the, essence of 
economic development lies in raisjpg the pro¬ 
ductivity of man. Energy available to* man “limits 
what he can do and influences what he wiU do.”^ 
Productivity cannot be significantly raised 
without the adoption of superior techniques of 
production which generally require the use of 
power. India herself provides the best example 
of the validity of this analysis. It is now freely 
admitted that India was a technologically superior 
civilization until the end of the eighteenth century 
when “the products of the Indian loom supplied 
the markets of Asia and of Europe.”^ It is 
interesting to note that until 1830 India was 
probably the heaviest consumer of energy among 
the countries of the world.'"^ As shown in the 
table above, India is among the countries having 
extremely low per capita energy consumption. 
What is still more significant is the fact that the 
per capita consumption is not likely to show any 
marked change during the 23 years from 1952- 
1975. The figure is likely to remain 0.365 tons 
of coal equivalent.® 

Some General Aspects of Power 
Development 

The major source of energy was fuel wood 
until 1880 when coal came to occupy that position 
of pride. By 1910 coal used to provide 88 per 
cent of the world’s energy supplies; but since 
then its importance has gradually declined and 
by 194-7 coal accounted for only about 53 per 

Energy in India, 1960-1975, Bombay, 1960. 
Pp. 1-2. 

3. Fred Cottrell —Energy and Society, New 
York, 1955, p. 2. 

4. Rornesh Dutt —The Economic History of 
India (under early British rule), London, 1950, 
p. viii. 

5. Palmer Cosslett Putnam —Energy in the 
Future, London, 1954, p. 80. 

6. Norman Lansdell —The Atom and the 
Energy Revolution, Penguin Books, London, 
1958, p. 30. 
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Cent of the world’s energy supplies. Fluid fuels 
gained importance as the source of energy by the 
turn of the century. By 1950 they accounted for 
about 30 per cent of the world’s energy supplies 
compared to only 3 per cent in 1900, 12 per cent 
in 1925 and 25 per cent in 1947. Even with all 
the improvements in the supply of water power, 
it did not account for more than one per cent of 
the world’s total energy supply.^ 

Accelerated Rate of Consumption 

The significant pouit to note in this connec¬ 
tion is the accelerated rale of the consumption of 
energy by the different countries in the world. 
Mr. Putnam who was asked by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission to make a study of the 
maximum plausible world demand for energy 
over the next 50 to 100 years has calculated that 
while the total burn-up of reserves did not 
amount beyond 6 Q (1 Q=38 billion tons of 
bituminous coal) during the 1850 years since the 
birth of Christ, the burn-up during the following 
hundred years (1850-1950) was about 4.0 Q. The 
rate of burn-up rose to 9.3 Q per century in 1947 
and to 10 Q a century in 1950. The rate is still 
rising.® The maximum plausible cumulative world 
requirement of energy in 2000 had been 
estimated® at 11 Q to 22 Q which is likely to 
range from 72 Q to 487 Q in 2050. This is to 
be read against the facP® that-the “net energy 
in the world reserves of fossil fuels, recoverable 
at real unit costs no greater than two times of the 
present costs, and adjusted for loss-in-synthesis, 
is about 27 Q.” Again the maximum that could 
he expected of the ’^income” sources of energy 
fi.e., fuel wood, farm wastes, water power, wdnd 
power, solar heat collectors, heat pumps, solar 
power collectors, temperature differences m 
tropical waters, tides and natural steam) over 
1(K) years is 5 to 10 Q or about 7 to 15 per cent 
of the "maximum plausible demands for energy 
at costs no greater than two limes of the present 
oosts.** 


7. Palmer Cosslett Putnam— Op. cit., 
pp. 76-77. 

8. Ibid. pp. 77-79. 

9. Ibid, p. 115. 

10. Ibid, p. 167. 

> 11. Ibid, pp. 208-204. 


The Case in Indu 

The extreme smallness of energy consumption ' 
in India has already been referred to. The fact; 
that causes still greater anxiety is the difficulty 
besetting efforts and energy development in 1^' 
country. “The problem of development is tbo>y, 
more difficult,” writes Norman Lansdell,^® **in 
that the very large use of dung for fuel instead 
of manure indicates a mass of very small-scale, 
and poor economics. There must be large areas-' 
and large communities where there is no fud 
distribution industry. The sort of social 
structure which this implies cannot readily and ' 
quickly develop in such a way as to benefit by 
new and vastly increased potentialities of power, 
however attractive and indeed necessary they, 
may be.” 

The • following table^® gives the projected 
demand for primary energy in India in 1965 J 
(See Table II, Next Page) 

Shortage—Actual and Potential 

» 

Although the level of power development in 
India is very low—it having a electricity generat¬ 
ing capacity of only 5.8 million kw. in 1960-61i 
there is already an actual shortage which threatens 
to assume more serious proportions potentially. 
The Third Plan target of power generation is to 
raise the total generating capacity to 13.3 million 
kw. In other words it thus seeks to treble the rate 
of growth of installed capacity achieved during 
the Second Five-Year Plan and to more than 
double the capacity at the beginning of the Third 
Plan. In the highly-industrialized countries the 
generating capacity doubles itself in every ten 
years. We are aiming at a still more accelerated 
rate of growth. It is a question whether this wiU. 
be actually achieved. Even if this target is fully, 
realized it will still fall far short of actual require¬ 
ment, which is estimated to go up to 20 million 
kw. if all the industrial and agricultural projects 
are executed according to schedule. 

For example, in Madras State, wjiich is a pro¬ 
gressive State in the matter of electricity deve¬ 
lopment, the installed capacity now is 571 MW of 
which only 344 MW would be ‘firm’ power (not 

12. Norman Lansdell— Op. cit., p. 30. 

13. NCAER— — Op. dt., p. 134. 
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TABLE II 

l*rojectcd Demand for Primary Energy in India, 1965 
(thousand tons of coal equivalent) 



Net Coal“ 

Electricity 

Net Petro¬ 
leum^ 

Total 
• Primary 

2,954 

1. Agriculture and Allied 

Activities 

1,500 

674 

780 

2. Industry 

(al Metal and N'on—Metal 

28,810 

] 2,(XX) 

890 

41,700 

(b) Textiles 

2,590 

3,100 

492 

6,182 

(c) Rest 

7,620 

4,900 

2.780 

15,300 

Total Industry 

39,020 

20,000 

4,162 

63,182 


3. Transport 


d 

(a) Railwajs'' 

16,560 

1,560 

378 

18,498 

(b) Automobiles 

-- 

--- 

. 4,950 

4,950 

(c) Aviation 

— 

— 

460 

460 

(d) Shipping 

900 

— 

150 

1,050 

Total Transport 

17,460 

1,560 

5,938 

24,958 


4. Domestic 

(a) Heat 9,088 

(b) Light — 

Total Domestic 9,088 

5. Public and Commercial Services 900 

6. Miscellaneous and unaccounted for'* 1,500 

Effective consumption 69,408 


162 

1,232 

910 

2,847 

10,460 

4,079 

14,539 

1,694 

3,7.57 

1,700 


2,600 


375 

1,875 

25,628 

15,012 

1,10,108 


fa) Excluding coal used in electricity ^^encration. 

(b) Excluding petroleum used in electricity generation. 

(c) Including coal and petroleum carried byftailways. 

(d) Including construction. 

— nil or negligible. 

Source : National Council of Applied Economic Research, New Vclhi. 



subject to seasonal fluctuations) whereas the de¬ 
mand "linn’ power is in the region of 727 MW, re¬ 
vealing a delicit of 383 MW. It has been esti¬ 
mated that even if all the sanctioned projects are 
completed and they work to their full capacity by 
the end of the Third Plan period, 37 per cent of 
the demand for electricity in the Slate would still 
remain unsatisfied. The situation in other Slates 
is generally not better and in some is actually 
worse. The shortage of power in West Bengal,— 
Bihar—DV(^ area—which is the most important 
industrial area—in iy59-()0 was 115,800 kw. but 
only 40,(XX) kw. were added during the year. 

In Gujarat the installed capacity is likely to 
be 480 MW at the end of the I'hird Five-Year 
Plan, whereas ifie potential demand is estimated 
at 510 MW.^^ 

The recent instances of acute shortage—in 
quite a number of cases, and for a considerable 
period, aclual breakdown—in the supply of elec¬ 
tric power in West Bengal, Gujarat and in various 
other parts of the country—have highlighted the 
vulnerability to which some of the States lie ex¬ 
posed in this respect. The consequence has been 
damaging from more than one point of view. The 
almost Lincontrollahle disruption that overtook the 
Greater Galcutta Industrial belt in April this year 
resulted in an immediate loss of produetion—a 
fael that in itself must be regarded with great 
disquietude; hut of equal seriousness was the fact 
that th(^ loss was not going to be confined to the 
immediate fall in production but would invariably 
affect adversely also the capacity of the nation to 
accelerate the pace of development in coming years 
and the foreign exchange position. 

Loss IN Industrial Production 

The loss in industrial production in the Cal¬ 
cutta industrial area as a result of failure in the 
supply of power in April-May is estimated to have 
varied from 20 to 60 per cent in different indus¬ 
tries. A number of jute mills around Calcutta 
had to close down and several other industrial 
units had perforce to curtail production because 
of the calamitous power shortage. The forced 
closure or staggering off in the work of establish- 

14. A. N. Haksar—Chairman’s speech at the 
48th Annual General Meeting of the Ahmedabad 
Electricity Company Ltd. The Economic Weekly^ 
Bombay. December 3. 1960, p. 1765. 


ments led to involuntary idleness and loss a£ 
earning on the part of thousands of regularly em¬ 
ployed workers, accentuating an already highly 
critical economic situation in West Bengal. 

Although the situation in many other States 
may not be so acute as it is in West Bengal, they 
are far from being happily situated. In Gujarat^ 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Delhi, Punjab and Orissa the 
problem is already quite apparent. In Assam, 
according to a reported statement of the Director 
of Industries, employment in small-scale indus¬ 
tries had recently suffered a decline by 15 per 
cent because of inadequate supply of power. 

The rcqiorts of breakdowns and shortages in 
the supply of power have thrown into sharp relief 
some of the weaknesses of planning. They have 
laid hare the contradiction that while the plans 
are geared to the task of industrialising the coun¬ 
try, proper attention has not been given to bring¬ 
ing about one of the most essential preconditions 
for such growth, viz., an assured supply of power. 
During the re-appraisal of Second Plan resources 
ill 1958 the target of electricity production had 
been brought down; in fact, however, even that 
truncated target also could not be fulfilled be¬ 
cause—as the Draft Outline says^'’ of foreign ex- 
cfiange difficulties and the delay in the completion 
of some of the major hydro-electric projects such 
as Bhakra-Nangal. Koyna. Riband and Hirakud 
Stage 11. This is another revelation of the ex¬ 
treme vulnerability of planning to foreign influ¬ 
ence. 

Necessity of Power Development 

The necessity of power development in the 
country requires no elaboration. If India is to re¬ 
tain her hard-won independence, she should be 
able to build up her economic potential. This she 
cannot achieve without an extensive use of power. 

Il is also essential to hear in mind the defi¬ 
nite relationship between the growth of non- 
agricultural production and economic growth and 
the rise in the per capita income. The United 
Nations’ estimate of national income of seventy 
nations (1949) discloses that there is an obvious 
relation between per capita income, mitrition and 
movement away from agriculture. The actual 

15. Planning Commission, Government of 
India— Third Five-Year Plan—A Draft Outlines 
New Delhi, 1960, p. 185. 


developments in the industrialised'countries also 
bear the same testimony.^^ Between 1870 and 
1930 the percentage of working population en¬ 
gaged in agriculture declined from 54 to 23 in 
the United States, from 42 to 25 in France, from 
85 to 51 in Japan, from 39 to 22 in Germany (be¬ 
tween 1880 and 1930) and from 15 to 7 per cent 
in the United Kingdom (between 1870 and 1920). 
And the development of the non-agricultural pro¬ 
duction is closely linked with the availability of 
adequate supply of power. The process of econo¬ 
mic development, characteristically involves an 
increase in the proportion of the total national 
product originating outside agriculture. As per 
capita income rises, the output of agriculture 
rises less than in proportion to total national out¬ 
put; Avhile the output of industry, and the non- 
agricultural part of the economy generally rises 
faster than overall output. India’s own experience 
confirms the validity of this universal pheno¬ 
menon. During the past decade the aggregate 
national income rost; by 42 per cent. But the most 
important contribution to this growth of income 
has been made by the non-agricultural sector of 
the economy. ‘^While the income from agriculture 
and allied sectors, which accounts for almost one- 
half of the naticmal income, has increased by a 
little over a third, the total income from the orga¬ 
nized manufacturing sector has nearly doubled. 
After analysing tbe data of 34 countries, Egbert 
Davries came to tbe conclusion that for every 
10 per cent increase in per capita real income, 
the fraction of national income arising from agri¬ 
culture drops by 14 percentage points.^® 

Sarvodaya and Use of Power 

The need for the diversification of the nation¬ 
al economy by developing non-agricultural pro- 
diicllon is an accepted principle of the Sarvodaya 
workers. The Poona Seminar on Paths of Planned 
Economy in India, which was organized under 

16. United Nations (Department of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Affairs )—Processes and Prob¬ 
lems of Irtdusfrialisation in Under-developed 
Countries, New York. 1955, p. 103. 

17. Planning Commission, Government of 
India —Third Five-Year Plan, New Delhi, 1961, 

p. 20. 

^ 18. See footnote on p. 141 of the NCAER 

report cited above. 


the joint Auspices of the Akhil Bharat Sarva SeVa^ 
Sangh, and the Gokhale Institute of Economica. 
and Politics, expressed tlie view that ‘‘modern 
science, as such was fully acceptable and also 
that, as it was desired to develop the economy 
and increase the national product to the greatest 
extent consistent with accepted values and ob¬ 
jectives, modern technology and inetlj^ods of pro¬ 
duction had in principle to be adopt^.”^^ 

This agreement in principle should not mean 
the endorsement of the indiscriminate adoption 
of Western techniques of industrialisation. The 
Seminar specifically pointed out that in the adop¬ 
tion of technology, “there would be room both 
for selective choice and further research so that, 
that technology might be adopted and developed 
which would he suitable to our circumstances and 
objeclives.”*'^^ The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, which has been entrusted with the 
responsibility for the formulation and implemen¬ 
tation of schemes fur the development of Khadi 
and Village Industries in the country, has also 
endorsed the desirability of making sustained and 
systematic efforts at introducing advanced techni¬ 
ques of production in appropriately phased stages. 

The adoption of modern technology is closely 
linked with the availability of an adequate supply 
of power,— viz., electricity. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to look at the availability of electric power 
in this country a little closely. 

Prospects of Development in India 

The total hydro-electric potential of India is 
estimated to be between 35 and 40 million kilo- 
w^atts, while the total coal reserves have been esti¬ 
mated at about 40,000 million tons of coal. The 
established reserve of oil is very srnall.^^ In 1949, 
India produced 13,000 kw. of electricity per 1,000 
population, while the U.S.A. produced 22,96,000 
kw., the U.K. 10,33,000 kw. and even Malaya 

19. Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, (AB- 
SSS )—Paths of Planned Economy in Indian 
Kashi, 1961, p. 16. 

20. Ibid. 

21. H. J.- Bhaba and N. B. Prasad, “A Study 
of the Contribution of Atomic Energy to a Power 
Programme in India”, in I. R. Maxwell, 
Mummery and Philip Sporn (Ed), ProglWi 
Nuclear Energy, Vol. 2. The Economics of Pfa*. 
clear Power, p. 304. 
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1,17,000. Consequent on the development of elec- Plan the generating capacity had increase by 
trie power during the First Plan, the per capita, about 67 per cent from 3.42 million kw. to 5*70 
consumption of electricity in the country rose million kw. The total electricity generated during 
from 14 units in 1950-51 to 25 units in 1955-56. 1960-61 was 19,850 million kw. compared with 
During the period 1951-52 to 1955-56 the aggre- 6,574.5 million kw. in 1950. The following taW^ 
gate installed generating capacity had increased shows the growth of installed generating capacity 
from 2.30 million kw. to 3.42 million kw., while in and generation during the past decade: 
the following five years of the Second Five-Year 


TABLE III. 

Growth of installed generating capacity and generation during First and Second Five-Year 

Plans. 





% 

1960-61** 

OL 

yd 




in¬ 

(Estimate) 

in¬ 




crease 


crease 

Particulars 

1950* 

1955* 

over 1950 


over 




(First 






Plan) 


(Second 






Plan) 

Utilities {public & private) 






1. Hydro Plant 






i. installed generating 
capacity in MW 

ii. electricity generated 

859.3 

939.5 

68.0 

1932.0 

106 



(in million kwh) 

2519.8 

3742.2 

49.0 

7850.0 

110 

iii. kwh generated per KW 




of installed generating capacity 

4510 

4000 

— 

4070 

— 

2. Steam- Plant 






installed generating capacity 
in MW 

1004.4 

1546.8 

54.0 

2439.0 

57.7 

11 . electricity generated 
(in million kwh) 
iii. kwh generated per KW of 

2387.2 

4618.9 

93.3 

8790.0 

90.! 

installed generating capacity 

2330 

3000 

— 

3600.0 

— 

3. Oil Plant 






i. installed generating capacity 

148.8 

208.5 

40.2 

310.6 

4^.0 

in MW 




360.0 

55.7 

ii. electricity generated 

TOO 7 

231.3 

15.9 

(in million kwh) 






iii. kwh generated per KW of installed 





generating capacity 

1340 

1110 

— 

1160 



22. Third Five-Year Plan, New Delhi, p. 416. 
relate to calendar year. 

**Figure8 relate to Ist April, 1960—^3l8t March, 196J. 

Note t Installed generating capacity ia given as at the end of the year and the figures for electricity 
., . generation for die year. 
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B. Self-generating industrial estaSlishfnents, 


i. installed generating capacity in MW. 

ii. electricity generated (in million 

587.8 

723.5 

23.1 

1015.0 

40.3 

kwh.) 

1467.8 

2184.8 

49.0 

2a50.0 

30.5 

iii. kwh. generated per KW. of installed 






generating capacity 

2500 

.3010 

— 

2810 

— 

Total (A & B). 




0 

• 


i. installed generating capacity in MW. 

ii. electricity generated (in million 

2300.3 

3418.3 

48.5 

5696.6 

66.6 

kwh.) 

iii. kwh. generated per KW. of installed 

0574.5 

10777.2 

64.0 

19850.Q 

84.2 

generating capacity 

28 W) 

3140 

— 

3490 

— 


GeNeIiaTing Agencies: The Pubijc ?>ECTOft compaiiy-owticrl public utilities l.$ million 

kw. and self-generating industrial units 1 
Of the total electricity generated at the end niillion kw. The following table®'^ shows the 
of the Second Five Year Plan, the Slate-owned growth of capacity of these units during the past 
public utilities aicounled for .3.3 million kw.; decade as well as the projected growth : 


TABLE IV 


Showing growth of generating capacity of different units (million kw.) 



1950 

1955 

1960-61 

(.Estimate) 

1965-66 

(Estimate) 

State-owned public utilities 

0.63 

1.52 

3.32 

9.82 

Company-owned public utilities 

1.08 

1.18 

1.36 

1.45 

Self-generating industrial establishments 

0..59 

0.72 

1.02 

1.42 

Total 

2.30 

3.42 

5.70 

12.69 


Hydro i^ants accounted for 2.10 million kw.; capacity according to the typos of plants is shown 
steam plants 3.45 million kw.; and oil plantly Jj, table*^ below : 

0.25 million kw. The growth of generating 


23. Ibid, p. 402. 


24. Ibid, p. 402. 
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TABLE V 

Installed Capacity by Type of Plant 
(million kw.) 



950 

1955 

19t>0-61 

1965-66 




(Esti¬ 

(Esti¬ 




mate) 

mate) 

Hydro Plant 

0.56 

0.94 

1.93 

5.10 

Steam Plant 

1.59 

2.27 

3.46 

7.08 

Oil Plant 

0.15 

0.21 

0.31 

0.36 

Nuclear Plant 




0.15 

Total 

2.30 

3.42 

5.70 

12.69 


The generalnig capacity in the highly indus¬ 
trialized countries usually doubles itself every 10 
years, The growth of generating capacity in India 
during the thirty year period (1956-1986) has 
been estimated by the Planning Commission on 
the basis that the increase during the subsequent 
five-year periods will correspond to doubling 
periods of 6, 8 and 10 years respectively. The 
following table^'^ shows the generating capacity 
at the end of every five-year period until 1986 : 

TABLE 'VI 
Power Forecast 

Installed electrical capacity in millions of 
kilowatts 

Estimate A. Estimate B. 


Year 

Doubling 

period 

years 

Installed Doubling 
capacity period 
years 

Installed 

capacity 

1956 

5 

3.5 

5 

3.5 

1961 

6 

7.0 

5 

7.0 

1%6 

8 

12.0 

5 

15.0 

1971 

10 

18.0 

6 

30.0 

1976 

10 

25.0 

8 

53.0 

1981 

10 

35.0 

10 

81.0 

1986 

— 

50.0 

-- 

125.0 

1991 

10 

70.0 

10 

175.0 

2001 

10 

140.0 

10 

35.0 


25. Bhaba and Prasad, op. cit., p. 306. 

Note: Estimate ^A’ is made by Flapping 
Commission and Estimate ‘B’ by Dr. Bhaba and 
Prasad. 


On the estimate that the minimum populatiait 
of India in 1986 is likely to be 500 million, the 
Planning Commission estimate of 50 million 
Kilowatts by 1986 corresponds to an installed 
capacity of only 0.1 kw. per head. Even the most 
optimistic estimate of installed generating capacity 
(125 million kilowatts by 1986) does not yield a 
per capita capacity of higher than 0,25 kw. This 
compares with the existing per capita capacity of 
1 kw. in Canada and 0.72 kw. in the United 
States. A total installed electricity generating 
capacity of 50 million kw. would presuppose a 
total energy consumption the equivalent of 300 to . 
6(K) million tons of coal per annum. At this rate 
of production. India’s estimated coal reserves 
would be exhausted in 200 years.“^ 

Hydro Electricity 

Th(* total hydro-eleclric potential of India is 
estimated to be between 35 and 40 million Kilo¬ 
watts. In 1960-61 hydro-plants contributed only 
1 .93 million kilowatt. The following table^"^ 
provides data on selected hydro-electricity projects 
in India, the installed capacity and the cost per 
kilowatt : 

Though cost-"^ of the production of hydro- 
electricitv per kilowatt hour is 1.2nP. compared 
with 3nP. for coal fired 3.5 to 4 nP. for 
nuclear electricity and 25nP. for diesel-fired 
electricity, the development of hvdro-electricity 
has not been upto expectation. The earlier ex¬ 
pectation of having 9.1 million kilowatt of hydro- 
electricity by March 1%6. has since been revised 
downwards to 5.10 million kw. The availability 
of such electricity may be adversely affected by 
the recent circular issued by the Government of 
India to the various State Governments asking 
them to maintain the level of water at the 
reservoirs at a lower level than they are doing at 
present. The Government of India apparently holds 
the view that the maintenance of water at a high 
level in the/ reservoirs may have had something 
to do with the recent spata of floods throughout 
the country. Although the Government of India’s 
concern is prompted by a desire to prevent the 

26. Ibid., p. 309. 

27. Ibid, p, 308. (Cost has been converted 
into crores of rupees and acres in millions 

28. Third Five-Year Plan^ p, 399. 
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avoidable suffering of the people—with which no a still greater short-fall in the availability of 
one can disagree—^the net effect is likely to be electricity. 


TABLE VII 

Some Major Water and Power Projects 


Purpose 



Total 

Cost 

(Rs. Crores) 

A 

(million 

acres) 

Power 

(mw) 

Total 

Cost per Started 
k w. (Rs.) 

Completiov. 

Tungabhadra 

60 

0.83 

99 

(6060) 

1945 

1961 

Bhakra Nangal 

174 

3.6 

610 

(2845) 

1946 

1959-60 

Machkund 

26 


120 

2195 

1946 

— 

Hirakud (Stage I) 

71 

0.67 

123 

(5750) 

1948 

1957 

D.V.C. r:j 

(a) Tilaya 

4 


6 

6160 

1950 

1952 

(b) Konar Dam 

10 

.i. < 

40 

2485 

1950 

1954 

(c) Maithon Dam 

17 (Flood Control) 

60 

(2790) 

1951 

1957 

(d) Panchet Hill Dam 

(e) Durgapur Barrage 

18 (Flood Control) 
23 1.03 

(and navigaton) 

40 

(4560) 

1952 

1952 

1958 

1958 

Riband 

45 


250 

1810 

1952 

1961-62 

Gandhisagar Dam 

22 


92 

2440 

1953 

1959 

Koyna 

43 


240 

1780 

1954 

1961 

Periyar (Stage I) 

Kundah 

7 

35 


105 

180 

640 

1970 

1955 

1956 

1958 


Note : For multipurpose projects, cost per kilowatt installed is given in brackets, since a goo part 
of this cost should legitimately be charged to irrigation or flood control. 

Completion has been delayed beyond expectation. Work is in progress. 



THE ACCESS TO BERUN* 


INDIRA ROTHERMUND 


The Berlin question was one of the most impor¬ 
tant problems which were discussed at the “Neu¬ 
tral Summit” in Belgrade and Prime Minister 
Nehru is expected to give a lead in exploring 
possibilities of mediation in this matter. For this 
reason it may be interesting to review the deve¬ 
lopment of the present status of Berlin. 

The proposal to make Berlin a joint zone of 
occupation seems to have emerged from the deli¬ 
berations of a British Cabinet Committee in the 
summer of 1943. This was a year of important 
conferences beginning with Casablanca and end¬ 
ing with Teheran. The American Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, tried to outline the basic ele¬ 
ments of a United Nations organization for post¬ 
war co-operation and the more practical British- 
designed plan for the actual occupation of Ger¬ 
many which anticipated the plan adopted by the 
>.Uies in later years. The plan for a joint zone of 
Berlin, however, reflected to a certain extent 
American ideas. Roosevelt had frequently pointed 
out that the victors would have to “police” Ger¬ 
many after the war. This fitted in with his gene¬ 
ral idea of a police-function of the big powers 
under the auspices of the United Nations in a 
brave new world which would emerge after the 
unconditional surrender of Germany. 

The British'plan showed this joint zone of 
Berlin deep inside the zone assigned to the Soviet 
Union. On his way to tlie Teheran Conference 
Roosevelt is said to have sketched a different map 
on an old envelope. According to this map the 
zones of occupation would have converged on Ber¬ 
lin. This meant that the problem of access to 
Berlin through the Soviet zone would not have 
arisen, but it also implied that the border of the 
Soviet zone would have been much further to the 
East than in the British proposal. Both these pro¬ 
posals were subsequently submitted for further 
consideration to the European Advisory Commis¬ 
sion which met at the Ambassadorial level in 
London throughout 1944. This Commission was 
expected to wprk out the details of the surrender 
—«nd occupat|pn terms. 

The Soviet Union naturally agreed to the 
British plan. Tbe American Ambassador was 
finally instructed to give in, but he was handi¬ 
capped in further negotiations by the fact that the 
ptobfem of access did not arise in the original 


American plan and that he had no definite in- ; j 
structions on the problems arising from the Bri- ■ 
tish plans. The British tended to see the problem , 
of access from a practical point of view, they ‘ 
wanted to postpone a settlement until they could' 
examine, at the time of occupation, which accesa , 
routes could be used at all. The Soviet delegate 
initially pressed for a demarcation of these routes, 
but finally he gave an assurance that the presence 
of British and American troops in Berlin would 
“of course” imply the right of access through the 
Soviet zone. The Commission finally delimited the 
occupation zones and the sectors of the joint zone 
of Beilin in the London Profocoll of September, 
12, 1944. ' : 

In the course of the military operations that 
ended the war, the Russian troops captured Berlin 
and the American troops held about l|3 of the 
area delimited as Soviet zone of occupation. At 
this point Churidiill got second thoughts about the 
demarcation of occupation zones. While liberating 
Eastern Europe the Russians did not care to stick 
closely to the Yalta Declaration on Liberated 
Europe. Churchill, therefore, foresaw the establish¬ 
ment of the Iron Curtain and wanted to keep it 
as far to the East as possible. He strongly ad¬ 
vised against a speedy withdrawal of the Ameri¬ 
can troops from the line which thev had reached. 
The Americans, however, wanted to slick to the 
letter of the agreement, and Truman wrote to 
Stalin about a quick withdrawal of the American 
troojis and a speedy establishment of the Allied 
Control C<mncil in Berlin. This was soon effected. 
British and American troops were stationed in 
Berlin and the Control Council as the highest 
authority in occupied Germany was established. 
As a subordinate authority an Allied Kommatt* . 
datura was established in order to adrainistrato 
the area of Greater Berlin. The details of access 
to Berlin were settled by the Allied Commanders 
in the Control Council. 

No Common Policy 

Whenever in the course of the war the Allies^ 
were at one they recommended the dismembw- 
ment of Germany, whenever tensions mounte^ 
they veered away from thb policy lest one should 
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depict the other to the Geniiaiis as the advocate There are also Berlin representatives in the Upper 
of their annihilation. Naturally no common policy House of the Federal Parliament which is com*- 
could emerge in this way. Furthermore, the posed of represenatives of the Federal States. The 
Western powers had no clear idea of what to do Governing Mayor of West Berlin has also held 
about continental Europe after the war. The the office of President of the Upper House taking 
Americans, of course, hoped that a new era would turns with the other Chief Ministers of the Fede- 


dawn with the advent of the United Nations; the 
British were mainly concerned with their own fate 
and with the maintenance of their Empire. The 
Russians, howevcT, hoped that a ruined Germany 
Would go Communist. Their trejnendous demands 
of reparations, 110 billion dollars) which shocked 
the Western Allies, served a doul)le purpose: 
these reparations were needed to lebuild Russia 
but they would also deepen the economic crisis 
in Germany. 

Under these circumstances the Allied Control 
Council was doomed from the beginning. The dis¬ 
unity in malters of economic |)oliey came to a 
head after the introduction of different currency 
reforms in the Western and Eastern zones. The 
Western /Mlies hesilated to introduce the new 
currency which they had introduced in their zones 
also in their sectors of Berlin. The Soviet Com¬ 
mander, w’^ho had shortly before walked out of 
the Allied Control Council, claimed that Berlin 
was eronornically an integral part of the Soviet 
zone and introduced tlic new currency of East 
Germany in Berlin. Thereupon tlie Western Allies 
introduced the West German currency in West 
Berlin ami the Russians startled the Berlin block¬ 
ade. The American airlift broke the blockade and 
the Russians finally restored the free access to 
Berlin. A Four Power Agreement was signed to 
this effect in New york in May. 1949. In the 
following years East Berlin became the cajiital 
of ihe German Dernocralic Republic which was 
eslaldished in the Soviet zone, and West Berlin 
established a special relationship with the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. 

Status of West Berlin 

The Western Allies intended to abide by the 
Four Poww Status of Berlin and, therefore, they 
did not permit West Berlin to become one of the 
states of the Federal Republic of Germany. Thus 
West Berlin is up to the present time an autono¬ 
mous corporation headed by a Governing Mayor. 
There are 22 Berlin representatives in the Fede- 
iisd Parliament in Bonn, but their votes in Parlia- 
jtnent are counted separatedly as ‘^advisory’^ votes. 


ral States. Federal Laws as well as tljje Basic Law 
(Constitution) apply to West Berlin.^However, a 
special procedure has been worked out for this 
purpose in order to maintain the autonomy of 
Wesl Berlin under the Four Power Status: When¬ 
ever a law is passed by the Federal Parliament 
the West Berlin Assembly passes a ^‘covering law” 
vvhirli sljpulates that .such and such a federal law 
is made a Berlin law. 

The Federal Republic has a special represen¬ 
tative in West Berlin and has given about eight 
billion Marks of aid to West Berlin in the course 
of the last decade. The Federal Parliament has 
frequently held sessions in West Berlin in order 
to demonstrate its conviction that Berlin should 
remain the capital of Germany. 

The refugee problem has further complicated 
the Berlin issue. East Germany has lost more 
than three millions of its inhabitants in the 
course of the last decade. In earlier years many 
refugees used to cross the Iron Curtain. However, 
nowadays the border between East and West 
Germany is the most heavily guarded bolder in 
the world, and, therefore, Berlin remained as the 
only escape route. These refugees enter East 
Berlin, then cross from East Berlin into West 
Berlin and arc flown out of West Berlin into 
West Germany, since the land access routes are 
controlled by East German police as far as German 
vehicles are concerned and by the Soviet military 
as far as Allied vehicles are concerned. The 
‘‘Chinese Wall” which has been constructed at the 
East Berlin border, causing a large-scale dislo¬ 
cation of the circular city traffic in both parts of 
Berlin, is supposed to end this exodus. With the 
end of the free access from East Berlin to West 
Berlin the free access from West Germany to West 
Berlin becomes less problematic for the time 
being. The text of the Soviet notes of the last 
three years seems to indicate the following Com¬ 
munist approach: At first, West Berlin should be 
isolated and an international recognition of East 
Germany should be obtained, during this phase a 
free access from West Germany to West Berlin « 
should be guaranteed, while the Four Power 
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Status should be abandoned. The West Berliners 
should feel free to lead their “capitalistic” lives 
without interference. At the same time West 
Germany should be induced to give up its aid to 
Berlin while West Berlin should be given ample 
scope to establish contacts with the East German 
economy. Finally attempts may be made to inte¬ 
grate West Berlin and, at last, to deny free access 
to West Berlin. Perhaps by that time no explicit 
denial of free access will be necessary, because 
everybody would have as much or as little access 
to West Berlin as to any other city in East Ger¬ 


many, i.e., the 'definition of free access can.bar' 
modified according to the changing situation.^ 

Failing a German reunification the West : 
may only have one choice left when countering 
this approach in the course of the impending 
negotiations, and that is to permit West Berlin to 
become a State of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many; the right of free access to West Berlin 
would have to be incorporated in a treaty. Another 
solution would be to shift the United N'ations 
Headquarters from New York to Berlin and to 


place the whole ehy under U.N. administration. 
-: 0 ;- 


POPUIATION PRESSURE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENl’ 

By S. DUTTA 


The question of population—its size and 
growth rate—has received special attention 
in theories and discussions on economic 
development of underdeveloped areas. This 
has been prompted primarily by two reasons. 
Firstly, some of the developing countries 
already show symptoms of over-population. 
Secondly, as the experiences of the recently- 
developed countries suggest, they are con¬ 
fronted, at the earlier stages of develop¬ 
ment, with the most explosive phase of the 
demographic cycle. Apprehension has been 
expressed that Malthusian effect may even 
frustrate the ‘critical minimum, effort’ 
necessary to break through the ‘vicious 
circle’, unless the measures for economic 
development are preceded by effective 
check to growth of population. 

The implication of demographic transi¬ 
tion in the developing economies is more 
dangerous than that experienced by the 
recently developed countries in the sense 
that in the former the fall in the death-rate 
is more rapid and without pronounced 
changes in economic structure, and since it 
is difficult to predict about the pattern of 
fertility decline, the resulting growth-rates 
are likely to be, and in some countries 
already are higher, at least in the earlier 
phases of development. The sudden rise in 
the growth of population in this country 


revealed by the preliminary report of the 
1961 Census, in the face of continuous food 
deficit and deteriorating employment 
situation once again underlines the need for 
serious thinking over the misgivings about 
the population pressure in relation to 
economic development. 

A significant aspect of economic deve¬ 
lopment consists in capital deepening, i.e., 
increa.sing the capital-labour ratio. The 
employment of the disguised unemployed 
out of the rural sector and that of new en¬ 
trants in the labour force will require 
capital widening, i.e., equipping them with 
capital at the prevailing technology. Little 
investment will, therefore, be left over 
for industrialisation or for raising per 
capita income. Population pressure, thus, 
while calling for a larger share of national 
income to be allocated to consumption and 
thereby decreasing the saving-ratio, has,' 
at the same time, the effect of lowering the s 
rate of investment directed towards deve¬ 
lopment. A low growth-rate of population 
will be doubly helpful by increasing the 
saving and reducing the needed fnvestment 
for duplication of productive facilities. 

The above formulation is analytically 
correct and contains some elements of 
truth. Nevertheless, it is an inadoquataiii,^ 
appreciation of the dynamics of growth 
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process. A statement of simple arithmetical 
relation between rate of population growth 
and investment requirements, assuming a 
certain capital-output ratio presents an 
unnecessarily a bleak prospect of develop¬ 
ment. It also fails to note that the two 
processes of capital-widening and capital- 
deepening may proceed simultaneously 
and as such, separate allotment of funds 
for these two purposes may not be 
necessary. When the problem is posed 
in the manner that productive facilities 
are to be duplicated at the existing 
technology to provide employment to all 
the new entrants to the labour fordp, it 
amounts to no more than a pseudo-dynamic 
extension of the static equilibriiun theory 
of ‘existing factor proportions’ prescribing 
comibination of maximum amount of labour 
per unit of capital. 

What are the likely results of an attempt 
at immediate maximisation of employment 
just at the beginning of a programme for 
economic development ? It is certain that 
there is no capital left over initially for 
investment designed to improve technology, 
and while, in the period in question, there 
is some once-for-all increase in output, 
employment and consumption, it does not 
ensure a higher level of saving (it may even 
depress) to start with in the second period. 
Both capital-labour ratio (i.e., technology) 
and labour-output ratio (i.e., labour pro¬ 
ductivity) remain unchanged; there is no 
economic development in the useful sense 
of the term. 

One would agi'ee with Prof. Nurkse 
(see “Reflection on India’s Development 
Plan,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 
LXXl, No. 2) that development policy must 
concern itself with changing the existing 
circumstances characterised by scarcity of 
capital and redundance of labour, rather 
than accepting as they are. At some 
moment or other, the economy must break 
through the old production function, at the 
most vantage point to start with. It consti¬ 
tutes the crUx of development policy; the 
problem of population pressure has to be, 
and can be, solved without altering it in 
essence. 

In fact, the prospect of economic develop¬ 
ment with pressure of |>opu]ation is hot as 


bleak as is somefimes supposed tU' beV 
Economic development should always be 
viewed as a process, and the effects of devi^ 
lopment measures, should be considered 
along a sufficiently long time-horizon. Thq^ 
whole outlook of the situation changes as 
soon as the focus of enquiry is shifted front 
short period adjustment to* long-run 
growth. ‘ 

What is crucial, on economic plane, for 
long-run maximisation of growth of output 
and employment is capital formation at as 
fastest a rate as possible, thereby ensuring 
capital deepening and increased per capita 
productivity. This will normally call for 
investment under, more or less, modem 
technology so that there exists maximum 
possible surplus for reinvestment. If the 
surplus is consistently reinvested, economic 
growth will proceed in a cumulative 
fashion, absorbing increased number of 
w’orkers at succeeding stages and maximis¬ 
ing total employment during a given long 
period of time. 

It is noteworthy that within the limits 
of agreed aggregate consumption, the em¬ 
ployment of labour force for capital forma¬ 
tion in the manner visualised by Nurkse (in 
‘problems of capital formation in under¬ 
developed countries’), to the extent feasible, 
will accelerate the'pace of growth. 

Uptill now, the pressure of population 
exists mostly in the rural sector, and the 
new entrants in the labour force also will 
originate largely in that sector. This im¬ 
plies that, in the immediate future, popula¬ 
tion pressure will, to a great extent, remain 
as a latent labour power, so that the socio¬ 
political consequences of unemployment 
are likely to be less grave in earlier phases 
of development. 

The problem is, firstly one of steeply 
raising the rate of investment within a very 
short period of time, and secondly, that of 
ensuring a high marginal saving-income 
ratio in the subsequent periods. This is not 
as difficult as is supposed to be. The ex¬ 
perience of developed countries, particularly 
of Japan and the USSR, shows that agilcul- 
tural sector (being the predominant s^tor 
in the pre-industrial phase) has tradltiqinally 
become the primery’^Soiirce of ■ InveStniK^t 
funds reqtihM Xn' 
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that sens#, agricultural lector of this country 
remains largely untapp^. 

Nevertheless, population pressure poses 
a serious problem in relation to economic 
development of India. An Indian popula¬ 
tion ef a lesser size with a lower rate of 
growth would have recorded a more rapid 
economic advance, other things, more or less, 
remaining the same. Again, although un¬ 
employment in our country still remains 
primarily in the disguised form, the disinte¬ 
gration of the pre-industrial social structure 
is fast taking place and the unemployment 
is being gradually transformed as ‘open’ and 
‘urbanised’, with all its dangerous socio¬ 
political implications. It is likely that, for 
many years to come, population pressure will 
continue to cause concern in this country. 
At present, only 40'/fc of the total population 
comprise the working force, while about 
58%. of the total population are of working 
ages, i.e., between age groups 15-64. Since 
Ihe change in the growth-rate is being occa¬ 
sioned primarily through a fall in the death- 
rate in the face of constant fertility, no con¬ 
siderable change in age-distribution is likely 
to take place. 

While any production about change in 
fertility will be highly conjectural, the avail¬ 
able empirical information in no case pro- 

-:0 


vides a valid basis for asstunlng much d^ 
dine in fertility in the immediate future ip 
natural proems. The dtuation, therefore,; 
warrants that a comprehensive national pro-', 
gramme designed to introduce family limita¬ 
tion should be undertaken by the govern- . 
ment. It is admitted that, in the way of 
implementation of such a programme, there 
are many formadable problems of commu-... 
nicating the methods, and of discovering, 
means of birth control that are socially’! 
acceptable, cheap and effective. 

It is, however, certain that a positiy^r ! 
ancl vigorous population-control policy, , 
albeit not a necessary prerequisite of econo¬ 
mic development, would be greatly helpful 
for minimising the strains of economic deve¬ 
lopment and at the same time, for ensuring;* 
a higher rate of growth. It is a happy deve-. J 
lopment, indeed, that in recent period serious , 
attempts are being made by the government . 
and the conscious section of the people of this 
country to initiate meastires aimed at check¬ 
ing the growth of population. It may, how¬ 
ever, be observed that the demographic situ¬ 
ation is inseparably connected with the entire 
social and psychological fabric of the people 
of a country, and family limitation measures' 
can achieve success only to the extent of 
over-all changes in the latter. 














NEW LIGHT ON INDIAN DRAMA 


By Prof. O. 

The current and accepted view of the 
origin of Indian Dancing and Drama,—in 
the milieu of North Indian culture—flowing 
fi'om Vedic civilization,—has received a 

severe jolt—by the latest researches of Dr. 
Indu Shekhar Sastri—recorded in his criti¬ 
cal enquiry into ‘Sanskrit Drama: Its 
Origin and Decline’ (Leiden, 1960). The 
learned author has approached the problem 
from a new angle—and re-investigated all 
the available data with an open mind. 
When the early European scholars glori¬ 
fied the role of the Aryan race in the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian culture, their views naturally 
filled the Indian mind with admiration. 
The scholars in East and West accepted it 
as an established fact, which in course of 
lime developed into fixed belief, so much 
so that the investigations supporting the 
claims of the non-Aryans and the Dravidians 
in the evolution of Hindu culture were re¬ 
sented by the orthodox and were characte¬ 
rized as heresy because fixed notions always 
die hard. However, the discovery of the 
Indus Valley civilization threw a challenge 
to the earlier concepts and gave a definite 
set-back to the theory of the Aryan supre¬ 
macy by shifting the emphasis in favour of 
the pre-Aryans and non-Aryans (Dravidians). 
Gradually, it was revealed and acknow¬ 
ledged that the contribution of the non- 
Aryans and Pre-Aryans was neither insigni¬ 
ficant nor could be neglected any further. 
When the objects excavated at Mohenjo 
Daro and Hax-appa were closely studied it 
was felt that the early inhabitants of the 
Indus Valley had many features in common 
v/ith the Dravidians in the South, who 
contributed many important elements to 
the evolution of Hindu culture, Dr. I. S. 
Sastri, our new investigator in the field of 
Dance and Drama, claims to have establish¬ 
ed that the developments in this field of 
culture had received very little incentive 
Vedic culture,—but, were fundament¬ 
ally contributed by Tamil culture. This 
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now investigator has examined ia a critical 
and unbiased view—^the data infthe whole 
of the Rig-Veda bearing on dramatic re¬ 
presentation. He asserts that except in the 
‘Dialogue Hymns’—which reveal dramatic 
intentions in a very rudimentary form, 
there is no evidence of any full-fledged 
dramatic art. On the other hand, the Vedic 
sages maintained an attitude of discourage¬ 
ment against dramatic performances which 
they found did not harmonize with solemn 
sacrificial rites. Vedic culture was, there¬ 
fore, not conducive to the growth of the 
drama. 

In fact, Bharata—the southern expo¬ 
nent of the art was boycotted and humiliated 
by the Aryan sages but Bharata was sup¬ 
ported and patronised by Nahusa, dasyu- 
King of the Vedic days. Nahusa rendered 
ail possible help to re-establish the drama¬ 
tic traditions and according to the tradi¬ 
tions also constructed a theatre-hall for 
Dharata and his troupe of performers. It is 
a curious incident of Indian mythology’’ that 
tlie first patron of the drama in the mortal 
world should have been a non-Aryan 
King, who helped Bharata in bringing the 
art of dance and drama on earth. In the 
Natya-Sastra, the first Indian playwright— 
cioes not refer to any Vedic traditions of 
the art. In the earliest historic reference 
tc drama—in a Buddhist text—where it is 
iccorded that a drama based on the life of 
the Buddha was performed at Raja-griha, 
vve find that the playwright, as well as the 
troupe of actors came from the South. 

Having demolished the probability of 
a North Indian origin of the drama,—our 
author next seeks to investigate the data in 
early Tamil Literature. 

It is a pity that we do not possess any 
jiuthentic records confirming the antiquity 
of the Tamil language and literature ex¬ 
cept Tolkappiyar’s famous work on gram¬ 
mar or on the means of literary criticism. 
It has been recognized that Tamil, particu- 
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larly in its earlier form of the Shen-Tami, 
is the oldest surviving idiom in the South. 
The evidence, both direct and indirect, 
proves that the earliest strata of this Dravi- 
dian language belongs to a remote pre- 
Christian period and the civilization depicted 
in the early works is of fairly great anti¬ 
quity. 

Ancient Tamil literature abounds in 
references to religious, semi-religious and 
secular dances and dramatic performances, 
rut of which ‘Kuttu’ is not only the oldest 
Vut also occupies a prominent place. Apart 
from the local importance of ‘Kuttu’, as 
being one of the ancient and popular forms 
of entertainment, it has a wider Indian im¬ 
portance as it includes within its forms 
some Sanskrit dramas ; these seem to have 
been added at a relatively late stage. The 
term ‘Kuttu’ means both dance and the art 
of dance. It could not be performed at 
common places—like other modes of enter¬ 
tainment but had a special place in the 
Devalayas or temples. 

The professional actors were called 
‘Kuttar’ and ‘Purnar* while their female 
counterparts were known as ‘Birabiyar’ the 
exponents of aesthetic emotions. This termi¬ 
nology was in vogue in early Tamil literature 
as most of the relative terms have been used 
by Tolakappiyar. In his introduction to this 
text, Bishop Caldwell admits that apart 


from the question of the remote antiquity 
of the work, it certainly is the crystallised 
result of centuries of literary traditions in 
the South of India. Approximately the work 
belongs to a period when the movement of 
Aryanization proceeded steadily and peace¬ 
fully in the South. 

An old commentator on Silappadhi- 
karam gives various sub-divisions of ‘Kuttu’ 
which clearly indicate- the existence of a 
well-established tradition. The bards and 
dancers in Tamilnad had formed a class of 
their own. Their troupes were mostly 
attached to royal houses or to influential 
persons. The stories of their miseries are 
preserved in a few special texts called 
ari'upadai. It may be claimed that some of 
the early dramatic traditions may have orf-^, 
ginated among this class of bards, ministrfl^js 
and wandering artistes. Our author cites 
many other evidences which make a prima 
facie case—that the origin of the drama has 
t() be located in the South. At any rate Dr. 
Saslri has opened a new and independent path 
t)f investigation to solve the vexed question 
ol the origin of the Indian Drama. The fact 
that the author is a North Indian scholar, 
—likely to have a bias against the claim of 
the South adds an element of open-minded- 
ne.ss free from any bias and lends a scholar¬ 
ly prestige to his investigation. 




























WHY ART-CRinCS 


QTTnHTp KHASTG 

I wrote and published a small brochr re deal of inspiration and enthused me to worli 


on ‘myself’ in 1955, in which I mention’d 
that “it is not to satisfy my own vanity tl at 
I am adding this introduction to the albu n. 
I wrote for those only who may like to knc w 
something about the person responsitle 
for the paintings published in this album. 
It may even help them to some extent to 
appreciate these paintings. However, I hope, 
if one feels it is an unnecessary addition 
one should skip over it without any coii- 
plaint or wasting time.’’ 

It is true, Artists require introduction. 
If Artists can’t explain their own creation, 
there must be somebody to explain thtir 
art. The function of art-critics are more for 
introducing artists’ works to the public sym¬ 
pathetically. At least a sensitive artist ex¬ 
pects so. 

From the very beginning of my career 
as an Artist, I never bothered about these 
art-critics. All the same, when I organized 
any one-man show of my works, I had to 
hunt out some newspaper reporters to get 
some paper publicity. 

. On one occasion I remember, an art- 
reporter of a well-known Delhi newspaper 
came on the opening day of my exhibition 
I may not have shown enough interest anc 
regard to him or perhaps disagreed on somt 
points with him—whatever may be the 
reason, the next day I found a very bittei 
criticism about my works in most,rude lan¬ 
guage. That art-critic, hurt me very much 
but gave me a lot of publicity indeed. 

However, an appreciation from a critic 
who writes spontaneously and not because 
he is motivated by a petty feeling of vanity, 
either hurt or flattered, is a heart-warming 
thing. I remember the first publicity—an 
appreciation which I got after I finished my 
Santiniketan career about thirty years ago 
It was “a leading Madras paper,’’ that pub- 
. lished photographs of my two sculptixres— 
“Daughters of the Soil” and “Sisters” and 
wrote a real appreciation with them. Such 
report thrilled me as it was unexpected, 

^ and, in those early years, gave me ,a great 


with greater vigour. 

It was the exhibition of my paintings ir 
Delhi, in September, 1944, in the Massey 
Hall, Y.M.C.A., that for the * fi^t time 
angered the art-critics, specially at s 
Delhi and Calcutta paper and gave 
me a taste of their nastiness; once in 
1946, I came across an article called ‘Artists 
in India’ in a magazine, written by an art- 
critic, which I thought was thoroughly mis¬ 
leading. In reply to it I sent to the magazine 
my views on the subject. Thus, it was in 
the year 1946, I started writing—and there¬ 
after occasionally kept on writing short 
articles concerning my own activities and 
views in the field of art in different maga¬ 
zines. I remember to have written an 
article on art and its pseudo-critics, in 
which I wrote “It seems to me that artists 
are most patronized by everybody in every 
part of the world.” 

People generally take them as orphans 
who require pity and patronage. This patron¬ 
izing attitude is taken by the important lead¬ 
ers towards a common man. It is so, owing 
to the fact that artists generally express 
their feelings and emotions through their 
paintings, sculptures, etc., and allow the so- 
called art-critics and art-admirers to explain 
their feelings to the general mass. 

Now there are Art Societies, in all the 
important cities of India. These Societies 
are trying to make the mass art-minded. 
Their existence is surely very necessary 
both for the masses and the artists and for 
themselves. In these Art Societies and 
Associations—isome genuine and some 
frauds will always be there. They will 
organize exhibitions—select paintings from 
second-rate artists who are their personal 
friends—give prizes to the non-deserving 
persons, perhaps not knowingly, and write 
reports, get them publish^ in news¬ 
papers and journals and pat their own backs 
as art-organizers. 

“Leaders and High Government Offi- 

^-^1— ---SXt* J.1- _ Ml ^ 4.„1 
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worst victims. They are generally called 
by these societies to do the formal opening 
ceremonies to attract the public. Most of 
them come to see the leaders and not the 
exhibitions. They listen to what the leaders 
has to say and never care to see what the 
artists have to say in their exhibits.” 

By writing such articles I annoyed vari¬ 
ous people—specially art-critics. 1 had to 
face the consequences throughout my career 
and even now. 

Artists in India have many difficulties 
of various types—apart from financial ones. 
One of the difficulties from which they 
often suffer is wrong interpretation by the 
art-critics. Art-critics here in India, often 
overstep their privilege of giving advice to 
artists and to the general public when they 
want to guide them. And often with their 
one-sided superficial knowledge of art, 
they mislead the uninformed. The artists 
generally keep quiet. Their job is to paint 
and not to talk or become involved in a 
controversy. Sensitive artists suffer much 
due to wrong interpretation of their works, 
even though it may bring them into the 
lime-light. The pseudo-art critics, in 
championing the efforts of their pet 
amateur unnecessarily throw mud at other 


artists, those who have attained m,aturlty, 
and balance. Some of these critics can; 
hardly differentiate between raodefn art 
and the art of imported modernists. 

I have actually no quarrel with art^ 
critics. Let them have their views but/^ 
what I want is to have my views as wellv.'^ 
Why should we always depend on the so-,' 
called art-critics ? , 

It seems, that the art of today needs 
more interpretation than art of yesterday, 

II is really strange, indeed. 

In one hand, we say that modern art 
requires no caption, no introduction. If it is 
abstract, if it is non-representational, it re-, 
quires no explanation. You understand it,; 
appreciate it in your own way or you don’t: 
There is no place for an interpreter—^yet 
Ihere are number of interpreters. As a 
matter of fact the function of art-critics is 
finished. Every individual must try to look 
at pictures in their own individual way 
without any bias. 

It is indeed difficult for an artist to 
please the art-critics and all sorts of people 
that go to make the world. My sincere 
advice to artist friends is not to take much 
notice of critics’ views on their works, but 
to remain sincere to oneself alone! 


-: 0 :- 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

By AMAL HALDER 


Maurice Maeterlinck was born a hundred 
years ago in Ghent, in Flemish-speakihg 
Belgium, but all his literary work is in 
French. He was educated in a convent 
school under strict Jesuit discipline, and, 
whether in spite of that training or by re¬ 
action against it, he became and has conti¬ 
nued to be wholly agnostic. His wife 
writes!: “There was but one bitterness 
which marred the sweet hours of his youth. 
He will never forgive the Jesuit Fathers of 
the College of St. Barbe for their narrow 
tyranny. I have often heard him say that 
would not begin his life over again at 


the price of those seven years of college.” 
He grew up a very thoughtful youth, a 
great reader, especially of French an^i. 
English literature, fond of the simple peas-'^ 
ants among whom he lived, extremely sensi¬ 
tive to all natural beauty and finding 
pleasure in all simple things, a man of 
singular sincerity and of great kindness and . 
affection and finding a keen satisfaction in 
these same qualities in others, learning mote 
and more to reckon the inward things the 
only gains of the passing years. 

His early poems and plays are occupie^H*' 
not with events, but almost wholly with 
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the life of pure thought and feeling. His 
poems are full of beauty but full also of 
despondency, a vague and prevailing sadness 
as of one who finds no result and attainment 
in life to justify life’s desires and aspira¬ 
tions and for whom human existence is 
bound and limited to an essential futility. 
This do.spondency is continued in his early 
plays. The girl-herojne of the best-known 
of these, “Pelleas and Melisanda”,—if so 
passive and helpless a creature can be called 
a heroine—is typical of Maeterlinck’s work 
at this stage ; the gentle, pure, sensitive 
soul who loves simply because she must, to 
whom love comes as a kind of fate that 
sweeps her and her lover, not choosing, not 
resisting, not understanding, to their doom. 
The interest is not at all in the external 
incidents of the story, but in that which 
happens is the.se souls. The incidents being 
to the working of destiny in things, which 
i.s not merely indiferrent to humanity, as a 
gale at sea is indifferent to the course of 
the ship, but in general hostile to it, as the 
hurricane would drive the ship on the rocks. 

And that sense of a force of fate in the 
working of the universe, a force which is 
at best heedless of human purpose and 
human good and which is commonly and 
on the whole hostile to the things which 
men most value,—that idea of external 
events constantly beating against our life 
and threatening it and putting a strain on 
it and ending always in the blank calamity 
of death, is very persistent in the bulk of 
Maeterlinck’s work. Much of the interest 
of his essays lies in the expression they 
give to his recovery of confidence, in spite 
of his continued sense of an adverse, or at 
best an indifferent, universe, and his escape 
from that merely passive pessimism to 
which there is so marked a tendency in his 
earlier writings. Of the three primary ele¬ 
ments of a spiritual faith, in Kant’s reckon¬ 
ing,—the soul, God and immortality, 

Maeterlinck may be said, hardly, indeed, 
tc deny immortality, but expressly to 
refuse to make any assertion about 
it or to take any confident account 
of it, though in some of his later writings he 
does give favourable consideration to some 
■'«#*ihe things that can be said for it; of God 
he never speaks with any realised and 


steady conviction, but rather, when he 
speaks of God at all, with the accommoda¬ 
tion of his language to the thoughts of other 
men ; and all his vital and active faith is, 
as it were, accumulated on the soul, 
the profound mystery of its life, not less 
but more mysterious the more deeply it is 
considered, its sure and searching intuitions 
of truth and good, its unmeasured possibi¬ 
lities of attainment, its delicacies of percep¬ 
tion, its tenderness and strength, its capaci¬ 
ties of heroic motive and vast outlook, its 
power to hold its own gains of love and glad¬ 
ness in spite of all the world of things and 
to turn all the devices of fact to its own 
use and nourishment. 

In his essays, of which the principal are 
contained in the three volumes, “The 
Treasure of the Humble”, “The Buried 
Temple”, and “Wisdom and Destiny”, 
Maeterlinck singularly combines the 
characters of the agnostic and the mystic, 
characters which are commonly found in 
isolation and mutual antagonism. He 
definitely rejects the whole of the religious 
supernatural, all the usual embodiments 
of religious conviction in cult and creed, 
as unproved and unprovable, and denies 
(;ur right to say anything whatever of the 
origin or the purpose or the last result of 
the universe. The universe is simply there, 
and we are minute living particles of it, 
swept along, we know not whence or 
whither, with its vastness. 

And yet, encompassed as wo are by all 
this unintelligible world, born into it, kept 
alive in it, dying in it, by forces unknown 
and unreckonable to us, our soul is not, or 
need not be, overwhelmed and lost in its 
bewilderment. For the soul has a mystical 
certainty, an immediate, experienced appre¬ 
hension of the truths that most concern it 
and of the values that can most enrich it 
with a wealth which the world can neither 
give nor take away. It knows the worth 
of love, and of love at its best, in its purity 
and nobleness and sacrifice; and the worth 
of social justice, the justice which is so 
unattainable in this • confusion of a world 
and which yet is so immeasurably precious 
tc the soul that even only to seek after it 
faithfully is great gain; and the worth of 
all the beauty of the natural world, and of 
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the intellectual life, and of literature and 
the fine arts. These gains and achievements 
of the soul are the treasure of the humble; 
these and such things of the soul as these 
are the possessions of those who have 
learned to put outward things in their 
place and to seek first the kingdom of the 
soul and its righteousness. The gospel of 
the soul’s gain and the soul’s happiness and 
the soul’s power to hold that gain and that 
happiness in spite of all, Maeterlinck 
preaches with all the zeal of an evangelist 
and the serene assurance of a devotee and 
with an astonishing beauty of conception 
and breadth of application. 

Maeterlinck is not a philosophical 
writer in any strict sense of the word; 
that is, he does not set about to establish 
a consistent and systematic view of the 
truth of things by reason and demonstra¬ 
tion and would be by temperament scepti¬ 
cal of the value of any such scheme. Rather 
he feels his way by intuition and experience 
and is persuaded of many things which 
deeply concei’n the soul and which he 
cannot prove otherwise than by appeal to 
the intuition and experience of other men. 
He works in his more constructive thinking 
as a poet works, with images to express 
assurances that lie beyond the reach of the 
underslanding. As Pascal has said, the heart 
has its reasons which are unknown to the 
understanding, and it is these reasons of 
the heart which are often the most difficult 
to express and which for Maeterlinck are 
the most convincing. Mr. A. B. Walkley 
says, “His cardinal doctrine will, I conjec¬ 
ture, prove to be something like this. What 
should be most account for us all is not 
external fact, but the suprasensous world. 
What we know is not interesting; the 
really interesting things are those which we 
cannot define; the veiled hfe of the soul, 
the crepuscular region of self-consciousiress, 
our ‘borderland’ feelings, all that lies in the 
strange neutral zone between the frontiers 
of consciousness and unconsciousness. The 
mystery of life is what makes life worth 
living”. ’Twas a little being of mystery, like 
everyone else,’ says the old king Marke of 
the dead Melisanda, “We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” imght be the refrain 
of all M. Maeterlinck’s plays and of most 


of these essays. He is penetrated by the 
feeling of the mystery in all human 
creatures, whose every act is regulated by 
far-off influences and obscurely rooted in 
things unexplained. Mystery is within us 
and around us. Of reality we can only get 
now and then the merest glimpse. Our 
senses are too gross. Between the invisible 
world and our own there is doubtless an 
intimate concordance ; but it escapes us. We 
grope among shadows towards the un¬ 
known. 

Besides the outward destiny in the 
forces of the universe that encompasses the 
soul and that is, or appears to be, hostile 
or indifferent to the soul’s good, there is an 
inward destiny within the soul itself. If the 
soul cares to know itself it finds within 
itself assurances, convictions, imperative 
forces which it cannot ignore, of love and 
justice and truth. These interior forces. 
Maeterlinck speaks of, os an inward destiny, 
a mysterious and profound constraint laid 
upon the soul in obedience to which, and 
not otherwise, the soul can find its happi¬ 
ness and freedom and victory. To be 
obedient to one’s deepest moral instincts, 
to recognise and accept that inward 
authority,—that is the mystical morality, as 
it has been called, which for Maeterlinck 
i.s the highest and at last the only morality. 
This inward authority ho docs not speak of, 
as a Christian would speak of it, as the 
Spirit of God ; but he does speak of it with 
a constant reverence and wonder as some¬ 
thing more than the man’s own mind and 
choice, as something in him which is deeper 
than his common consciousne.ss. It is the 
.«oul of his soul, which he must search out 
and serve in ‘the buried temple’ in the 
depth within him. 

The soul then lies, as it were, between 
this inner power and the outer forces of 
the universe, between what, Maeterlinck 
describes, as interior destiny and outward 
de.stiny, and the two ai'C in a • sense in 
opposition to each other. The best of a man 
is the practical question whether he merely 
yields himself to outward circumstances, 
to the play of the natural forces on him and 
in him through his appetites and loweif*' 
instincts, to what Saint Paul calls ‘the mind 
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of Hesh,’ diminishing his manhood at every 
step, or whether he brings into action his 
deeper soul, the soul of his soul, his inner 
destiny, which has the strange power of 
seizing the very outward events which in 
themselves are merely hostile, sickness, 
bereavement, temptation, and making them 
occasions for the man's spiritual gain. In 
his own more modern but less adequate 
language Maeterlinck is saying what Saint 
Paul said 1900 years before, that ‘to them 
that love God all things work together for 
good,’ 

There is bound to be a large measure 
of pathos in a view of life which is bounded 


by the mists of death and which has no 
assurance of God, and these are, in my 
view, very grave limitations of Maeter^ 
linck’s teaching. But it is none-the-less a 
very pure and noble teaching which may 
reach some to whom the fuller lessons of a 
greater faith are unconvincing; the teach¬ 
ing that to follow out the deepest instincts 
of the soul in confidence and ohfedience is 
the salvation of a man and the salvation of 
a humanity from spiritual death. Maeter¬ 
linck is a guide to us, as Miss Una Taylor 
says, in ‘the search for God in man, under 
whose beggar rags he describes the gleam¬ 
ing of the divine raiment.’ 


THE GENESIS OF TAGORE’S CLASSIG LETTER TO LORD 

CHELMSFORD 

By JOGES C. BOSE 


In May, 1913, Rev. C. F. Andrews read a paper 
on ‘Tagore and his poetry’ at Simla hills, l.ord 
Hardiage, who presided, hailed Rabindranath as 
‘the poet-laureate of Asia.’ Hardinge, arrogating 
to himself the competence to dictate the assign¬ 
ment, struck my boyish imagination as funny and 
presumptuous. 

Some time in the October following, I first 
saw Rabindranath Tagore as he alighted at the 
Howrah Railway Station, back from his Gitanjali- 
tour in England. As I saw him in the over-all 
impression of his deep, radiant personality, 1 
instinctively recalled within myself the purple 
lines of Edmund Burke in respect of Marie 
Antionette, than the Dauphiness at Versailles. 
And surely for me, as well, ‘there never lighted 
on this orb a more delightful vision.’ 

' A month or so later, Rabindranath was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Literature. The 
intenseness of ray feeling was to some extent 
marred, when, on the New Year’s morning, I read 
that he had been Knighted. My spine tingled. Did 
not he, as oiK of the partition-day leaders, teach 
us that such titles were an extra dose of demo¬ 
ralisation for the subject people ? Should he have 
joined the spineless brood instead of saying a 
polite ‘No’ ? He was, however, eminently lucky 
"^IF discarding it, when following the Punjab out¬ 
rage, he came forward to put a voice into the 


tongue of India, ‘surpri.sed,’ as he said, ‘into a 
dumb terror of anguish.’ In his hymn to 
Aurobindo, he brands as emasculate those who 
dare not call ‘unjust’ what is unjust. He stood the 
test, translating his faith into action. 

One evening in May, 1919, he heard of the 
Punjab incidents, all reports of which were 
gagged. The story, however, trickled out from 
mouth to mouth, when the overwhelming ban on 
the egress and regress of people was lifted. The 
enormities, which make the blood boil even at this 
distance of time, struck at the primary question— 
Whether domination of one people by the other 
can be sustained without abandoning the basic 
principle of civilized being ? In tile grip of a 
bewildering helplessness, Rabindranath was on 
pins and needles with excitement, and felt that 
the least he could do was to disrobe himself of the 
plumage of Knighthood to signalise .his proteA. 
At dead of night, when the rest of the house had 
retired to bed, he sat up and wrote the letter 
to Lord Chelmsford renouncing his Knighthood. 
It is a classic of its kind and the whole of it bears 
reproduction. 

Your Excellency, 

The enormity of die measurea taken by fhe 
Government in the Punjab for quelling aomn loeal' 
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ui»LUiiiaiiues has, willi a rude shock, revealed to 6, Dwarkanalh Tagore Laae. Yours faithfully/ 
our imnd tlie helplessness of our position as Calcutta, 19th May, 1919. Rabindranath Tagore 
ijrxtish subjects in India. The disproportionate> 

severity ol the punishments inflicted upon the The Duke of Caiinaught, as he came to India 
unfortunate people and tlie inetiiods of carrying to inaugurate the Montford Kelorins, felt haunted 
them ^ out, we are convinced, are willioul a by the shadow of tlie l^unjab—blacker than the 
parallel in the history of civilized governments massacre of Glencoe as A idrews characterised it— 

barring some conspicuous examples recent and lengthening over the land and spreading a luiasina 

remote. Considering tliat such treatment has been of hatred against the Ciiglisii people. Fenner 
meted out to a population, disarmed and Brockway M.P., after an exliaustive study, 
resourceless, by a power which has the most appealed to his countrjmen to help India forget 

terribly efficient organisalioix for deslruclion of it. Gandhi, liitherto of tested loyally, who had 

human lives, we must strongly assert that it can recently strained himself to the breaking point 
claim no political expediency, far less moral in order to collect men and money to help 

justification. The accounts of the insults and England win the war, appealed to ihe conscience 
sulferings undcrgojic by our brothers in the of the English people lo lake a dispassionate 
Punjab have trickled through gagged silence, view of the siluatioii. The spiiit of their response 
reaching every corner of India, and the universal was reflected in the debate in the House of 
agony of indignalioii roused in the hearts of our Lords, which refused to endorse even tlie too 
people has been ignored by our rulers—possibly very hailing denunciation ol Oiujcral L))er by 
congialulaling themselves for impcirliiig what Mojilagu. And, lo add insult to injury, a reward 
they imagine as salutary lessons, llie callousness of T20,000 was raised lo cover D)er"s hands 
has Leeii praised by most of the Anglo-Indian reeking with innocent blood. 

Papers, which have in some cases gone to the General D)er shot down unarmed men, 

brutal length of making fun of our sufferings, wojiicn and children, who had galhered at the 

wilhoul receiving the least check from the same annual religious lair at ])ark Jailianwala-Bagh, 

Authority, relentlessly careful in smothering every Amritsar. He excused Jiimsclf on the ground 
cry of pain and expression of judgjneiit from that they had disobeyed section ITt of the 
the organs representing the sufferers. Knowing Criminal Procedure Code. He, however, admitted 
that our appeals have been in vain and that the that he was not unaware of the fact that ruosL ol 
passion of vengeance is blinding the noble vision these people Ijad come from rural area and might 
of statesmanship of our Governiiicnr, which could liave had no idea of any order banning the 
so easily afford to bo magnanimous as befitting assemblage of more than five persons or of any 
its physical strenglh and normal tradition, the religious congregation at all coming within the 
very least that I (.an do for my country is to purview of the ban. ‘*The panic-stricken multi- 

take all consequences upon myself in giving voice lude,” says Sir Valentine Chirol, “broke down 

to the protest of the millions of my countrymen, at once; but for ten coiis(xulivc minutes, he kepi 
surprised into a dumb terror of anguisli. The up a relentless fusillade—in all 1,650 rounds— 
time has come when l)adges of government make on that seething mass of humanity, caught like 
our shame glaring in the incongruems context of rats in a trap, vainly rushing for the few narrow 
humiliation, and I, for my part, wish lo stand, exits or lying Hat on tlie ground to escape tlie 
shorn of all special distinction, by the side of rain of bullets, which he personally directed to 
those of our countryrnim who, for their so-called the points, where the crowd was the thicKcls."' 
insignificance, are liable lo suffer degradations Dyer boasted before the Hunter Comiriillcc tliat 
not fit for human beings. And these are the he did it ‘to create a moral impression’ and 

reasons which have compelled me to ask your stopped shooting, only as he ran short of 

Excellency, with due deference and regret, to ammunitions. “I thought,” he said, “I should 
relieve me of the title oi Kniglithood, which I shoot well and shoot strong, so that I or any- 
had the honour lo accept from His Majesty the body else should not have lo shoot again. I 

King, at the hands of your predecessor, for whose think it is quite possible I could have dispersed 

nobleness of heart I still entertain great the crowd without firing, but they would haw«^ 

admiration. come back again and laughed, and I'should have 
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made, what 1 consider to be, a fool of myself.” himself to find that it (his relinquishmeUt 

After this, lie left the dead and the dying— oJf Knighthood^ will not make a ha’p’orth o| 
according to the official version, no less Uian difference. As if it mattered a brass farthiog 
two thousand people—mixed up ca masse, with whether Sir Rabindranath, who has probably 
absolutely no chance of any medical aid being never been heard of in the wilds of the Funiab 
rendered to those yet then alive, because of the “nd who as a writer is certainly not so’popular 
rigorous enforcement of the curfew order. Major as Colonel Johnson approved of the Government’s 
Carberry, at Gurjanwalla, could not afford to be policy or not. As if it mattered to the* reputation,, 
satisfied by merely dropping bombs from an the honour and sincerity of British rule and 
aeroplane but followed it up by several rounds justice, whether this Bengalee poet remained a 
of machine gun firing at people, who were try- Knight or plain Baboo.” For check and male- 
ing to get away, lest they gathered again. Colonel volence and in displaying the insolence of the 
O’Brien fired at the crowd ‘wherever found.' At ruling race the lines are as classical. They are 

Lahore, students of the age of sixteen to twenty basically lacking in that sense of decorum, for 

were made to march up to sixteen miles under which the Engish people, prince to tramp, were 
the boiling sun in the hottest part of tlie year >>uce noted in the world. How many English people, 
in order to salute the British flag. People passing I do not know, appreciate that Rabindranath 

through a lane, where an English lady teacher refused to lend his name to the movement for a 

was very severely assaulted—there were a goodly memorial at Jallianwala-Bagh, lest it perpetuates 
number of Indian neiglibours hurrying up to her bitterness between race and race, possibly, just 
rescue in scorn of danger—were made to i:rawl as we abhor a commemorative tablet of the 
the whole liaigth of it t)n their bellies.” Long Sepoy Mutiny—‘Here in this well, the mutineers 
after, Quarter-Master General Hudson gave a sunk British men, women and children to die ol 
deinonslralion of this in the cool, composed asphyxia.’ . 

atmosphere of the Simla Legislative Council I visited JalJianwala Bagh some seventeen 

Chamber. The English jnembcrs broke into years after the atrocities had been perpetrated, 
laughter, and an imbecile Viceroy, presiding The bullet murks on neighbouring walls, riddled 
over the Council, sat by in statuesque immobi- out and out, still then bore witness to ll>e wanton 
lity, attack. Somewhat over two thousand souls. 

No less calculated to bedevil Indo-British innocent of any violent intention, were butchered, 
relation was the conduct of some Anglo Indian for otherwise, the prestige of British rule in 
newspapers, which had in some cases, as India was at stake ! An etsrie gloom, as the 
flabindranath said, ‘gone to the brutal length of ev'^cning set in, reflected the dark, tense irritation 
naking a fun of our sufferings, without receiving of my mind. About a year after, I felt a spasm 
:he least check from the same Authority, relent- such as people feel face to face with Nature’s 
iessly careful in smothering every cry of pain rude retribution, when I heard over the radio 
jnd expression of judgment from the organa that an Indian had shot dead Sir Michael 
-epresenting the sufferers. The Englishman,'f then O’Dwyer, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
in influential British daily in Calcutta, commented during the Martial Lawdays, at the Caxtonhall, 
■)n Rabindranath’s letter as follows—“No man London. For a long eighteen years or so, he must 
vill be more painfully surprised than Rabindra- have been nursing the agony of insult in a fever 

______________- of wakefulness. Many others possibly, I instantly 

*In the House of Commons, Winston thought, would have, erelong, yielded to tho 
jhurchill condemned the crawling order as stand- spirit of reprisal, but for the surprising turn, 
‘sinister isolation.’ Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi gave to Indian 

flVow defunct. politics. 
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Bt 0. P, COYAL, 
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The purpose of the present paper is to investi¬ 
gate whether with the existing provisions of the 
Indian Constitution, it is possible to preserve 
Indian National Unity and to keep Regionalism 
within proper checks thus preventing the catas¬ 
trophic disintegration of the Indian nation. 

Indian Constitutional Development 

The constitutional fathers were nearly of the 
unanimous opinion that what they wanted was one 
Slate, and one Union.^ At the same time, they 
also wanted that there should be enough scope for 
every province to grow and expand and that there 
would be nothing to prevent any province from 
reaching its ultimate goal (onsislent with the com¬ 
mon obligation.- Therefore, they devised a 

1. Perhaps, Sirdar K. M. Panikar was the 
only one who suggested a unitary type of govern¬ 
ment for India in those days (see Rau, B. N., 
Indians Constitution in the Malting, Orient Long¬ 
mans, Bombay, 1960, p. 92) as Mr. Somnath 
T^ahiri, a member of the Constituent Assembly 
was along in demanding self-determination along 
with the right of secession for Indian provinces. 
However, these were the extremes and the 
constitutional fathers steered a middle course. 

2. Thus. Shri N. V. Gadgit; a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, while speaking on the Re¬ 
solution, re: Aims and Objects, said, “Taking the 
several sub-paragraphs in this Resolution, the 
main thing that is provided for, is one State, one 
Union. At the same lime, there is enough scope for 
every province to grow and expand and there is 
nothing to prevent any province from reaching its 
ultimate goal consistent with the common obliga¬ 
tion, At the same time, I wish to point out that it 
provides a field which gives wider scope for 
higher statesmanship, for higher scholarship, for 
belter commerce and large industries. If there is 
such a Union, it means there is greater political 
security and that will have economically more 
bargaining power. Viewed from any point of view 
a state covering the geographical unity, known as 
India is a necessity for every province, for every 
Constituent State, that may go to constitute this 
Union. By joining they will have nothing to lose. 
In my humble opinion, much to gain.” CA Z)e- 
ba^. Volume 1-3, Dec. 9, 1946 to May 2, 1947. 
Manager, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
Pi ^ 


scheme of government which was to be federal 
with a strong Centre. Thus, the Chairman, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in his covering letter oh 
2nd Report of the Union Powers Committee saidi, 
“The severe limitation on the scope of the Central ^ 
Authority in the Cabinet Mission’s plan was a ' 
compromise accepted by the Assembly. We thildti 
against the judgment of the administrative needs/ 
of the country, in order to accommodate the 
Muslim League. Now that partition is a settled “ 
fact, we are unanimously of the view that it would ! 
be injurious to the interests of the country to pro-* ), 
vide for a weak Central Authority which would be 
incapable of ensuring peace, of co-ordinating vital , 
matters of common concern and of speaking 
effectively - f«)r the whole country in the inter¬ 
national sphere. At the same time, we are quite 
clear in our minds that there are many matters in 
which authority must he solely with the Units and 
that to frame a Constitution on the basis of a 
unitary state would he a retrograde step, both 
politically and administratively. We have accord¬ 
ingly come to the conclusion—a conclusion which 
was also reached by the Union Constitution Com¬ 
mittee—that the soundest framework for our 
Constitution is a federation with a strong 
Centre.”""* The constitutional fatliers were of the 
unanimous opinion that thov do not want a unit¬ 
ary state heraiise they felt that they could main¬ 
tain national unity even otherwise.^ However, 
they did emphasize that we have to guard against,^ 
fissiparous and disintegrating tendencies to main- 

3. Letter dated July 1947. No. CA [231 
com.[47. CA Debates^ Volume 5. p. 60. 

4. Thus, G. T.. Mehta, a member of the , 
Constituent Assembly, speaking on the 2nd Report- 
of the Union Powers Committee, said. “Nohofljr/;. 
suggests that this vast country with its size and its 
multiple people ran I»e ruled on a unitary basis 
.... Undue rcntrali«alion i.s not a wav of achiev¬ 
ing uniformity. In fart, we do not wish to effect 
uniformity in this country, hut unity,* in essential 
matters. But I must emphasize that we have to be 
on guard against fissiparous and disintegrating 
tendencies which are always bound to prevail and 
we have to he conscious of oUr national unity 
which we have achieved and which must 
maintained as one of our priceless possessions.” 

CA Debates, Vol. 5,p. 81. 
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lain our national unity—tendencies which arc as 
likely to arise in a Unitary State as in a Federal 
vState. 

Natiirk of the Indian Federation 

7lie Indian Federation has been variously 
<1e.stril)cd as a quasi-federation/* a Unitary Slate 
with subsidiary federal features rather than a 
F('deral Slate with subsidiary unitary features, a 
Fedeialien with strong ct*ntralising tendency,® a 
|)hcudo-federa1ion a paramount ftMleralion^ and a 
federal ion willi verlif’ally divided sovereia,nly.® 
Afraid of the crucial power of the Union to des¬ 
troy an existing stale or to create a new one and 
of ihe various union cheeks provided in the Cons- 
lilulion. some have even ventured the extreme con- 
ehi^iion that India is mit a Federation at all.® 

However, ihe qneslion whether India is a 
fediTation or not a federation and the answer to 
the question of the nature of the Indian federa¬ 
tion d('])ends upon how do we define the term 
federation. 

When', K. C*. Federal Government, 
Second Edition, p, 28. 

6. Jennines. Sir Ivor. Same Characteristics 
of the Indian Const it n I inn ^ Oxford University 
Press, p. ]. 

7. Sanihanam, K.. Union -State Relations in 

India. The Indian Institute of Puhlic Administra¬ 
tion, Nenv Dt'llii. 1060, ]i. ]8. Thus, he says, ‘Tt 
may l)riefl\ he described as a Federation in whicli 
the paramountry powers xvhieh the British 
(h)vernmenl had over the Indian States have been 
taken ov(t hv the Union Government and ap¬ 
plied to all its units.The National leaders 

liatl always agitated against the doctrine of para- 
mountev. But the Constituent Assembly has 
effectivelv installed those poxvers in the Constitu¬ 
tion. So, it xviJl he approyiriate to call our Fede¬ 
ration a ^Paramount FedtTation’. 

8. Alexand(!rox\i( z, H., Indian Constitu- 
tional Developments, Oxford University Press, 
pp. 168-0. Thus, he savs. “India is undoubtedly 
a Federation in xvhieli attributes of statehood are 
shared betxveen the Centre and the Local Slates. 
Instead of defining lier l)v the vague term of 
quasi-federatmn, it seems more accurate to ex¬ 
clude her from the ealegorv of administrative 
federation and lo consider her a federation xvilh 
verliealiv divided sovereignty.’’ 

9. See ATukherji. K. P.. Reorganisation of 
Ijl^ian States, Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 
1955, p. 27. . 


The constitutional fathers, when they de¬ 
vised a federal scheme fur India, deliberately 
avoided the ortliodox definition of the terra 
federation. Thus, Mr. N. Gopalasxvami Ayyangar, 
a member of the Union Powers Committee, while 
presenting the Second Report of the Committee 
to the Assembly, criticized the orthodox defini¬ 
tion of a federation given in the yporl of the 
Royal Commission on \he Auslralian^Constilulion 
in 1929, as follows: 

“(Federation is) a form of government in xvhieh 
sox^ereign or political poxver is divided lietween 
the Central and the Local tioveriimenl so that 
each of them, within its own sphere, is indepen¬ 
dent of the other”.^® 

This he criticized as an orthodox definition 
because, “The line helxveeii the centre and the 
units is not so definitely fixed as this definition 
xvould assume. There are relations between the 
centre and the units, Therc^ are eases xvhere ihe 
units liavc to depend upon llu! centre. There are 
controlling poxvers vested in the Federation in 
emergencies xvhen the Federation could override 
the jurisdiction of the units and lake over things 
into its oxvn hands, so that this ahsolule ind(‘pen- 
deuce of functioning which is contemplated in 
the definition has not been realised prae- 
lice.”^^ If these are lo I>e the features of a fede¬ 
ration, India certainly is not a unitary state. 

In fact. Federation in India Is a princi]de of 
reconciliation between two divergent lendeneies— 
the centripetal and the renlrifugal. The nature 
f)F the Indian Federation depends not only upon 
the provisions of the Constilulion but also on the 
contest between these dix^ergent and conflicting 
forces. For Federation is mainly a process of divi¬ 
sion of powers between the centre and constitu¬ 
ent units and the division- of power is bound to 
be Influenced, if not to be determined, by politi¬ 
cal, economic and social forces and tendencies 

and finally bv financial considerations. 

«• 

The Centripetal Forces 

In so far as formal constitutional checks are 
concerned the Indian Constitution is sufficiently 
equipped with. Moreover, informally also, central- 
is<!d planning, centralised political parlies and 
the central financinf» of the plans have led to- 


10. Quoted CA Debates, Volume 5, p. 37. 

11, Mr. N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, lhi4. 




INDIAN FEDERATION 

wards unification and centralisation uncontem¬ 
plated of at the time of the making of the Consti¬ 
tution.^- 

Lcfilslative ; Despilc the definite division 
of powers helw^een the units and the centre^ 
the Constitution has giviJii priority to the centre 
in many ways. Thus legislation by Parliament on 
any. subject in list I prevails over any legislation 
by a stale legislature on any nialter iiieluded in 
list IJ or list III. Similarly, any legislation by 
Parliament in a matter included in llu‘ coucurreiit 
list has a sui)erior validity to any legislalion passed 
b\ a stale legislaliirc on tlial subject. Moreover 
it is open to the Coverm)r to reserve a Stale Rill 
for Presidential Assent.Again, under Article 249, 
if tlie Council of States declares by a resolution 
supported by two-lbirds of tbe incnibers present 
and voting, ll)at it is necessary or evpedieiit in 
the national interest that Parliament should make 
laws with respeet to any matter enumerated in 
the state' list, (lien Pailiaineul competent to 
make laws on that matter fcjr llie whole or any 
part of Siinilaily u.ider Act 250, Parlia¬ 

ment is empowered to make laws on any item in¬ 
cluded in the state list for tin* wdioh or any part 
of India while a Proclamation of Emergency is 
in optTation.^^ 

12. For a study of these extra-constitutional 
devcloprnenls, see Sanlhanam. K.. I nion-State 
Ri^hitions in India. Indian Inslitulr oj Public Ad- 
minisfralion, New Dt'lhi. 19()0. * 

15. Tlie Kerala Education Rill |)roscnts a 
very iuleresthig case-study in this c'onneclion. The 
Rill was reserved by tbe Governor for Presidential 
Assent. The President sought the advisory opinion 
of the Supreme Court and in the light of lliat the 
Bill w\'is m(»difiod. It is important to note here 
that the Rill was connected willi a matter falling 
in the Slate list and. therefore, tlie Kerala Conimii- 
nisls argued that (he Presidc'nt should not eoiisnlt 
any central official in making his derision. Acre 
Age, April 27, 1958, p. 1. IIowev(T, wliat actually 
happened behind the scenes is still unknown to us 
and, therefore, it is too early to derive any con¬ 
clusions from thus very interesting and fruitful 
case-study. 

14. Thus to meet the food crisis in the fifties, 
power of trade and commerce in foorl-sluffs, raw 
cotton, raw jule, etc., were taken over by the Union 
by a resolution of the Council of Slates for one 
year, extended another year and finally the item 
was incorporated in the concurrent list by the 
Third Amendment Act, 1954 


AND NATIOJNAL tJNilHr 

Administrative:*under Article 257, the ConstitU^ 
tion calls upon every state not to impede or pre-^ 
judice the Executive Power of the Union in the 
state. If any union agency finds it difficult to 
function wdlhin a state, the Union Executive is 
empowered to issue appropriate directions to the 
State Government to remove all obstacles.^^' More¬ 
over, the members of the Indian Police Service, 
who arci mainly responsible for administration in 
the country, though immediately responsible to 
the respe('tive Stale Cover!)ments yet are recruited 
and hold their olTire under the pleasure of the 
Central Government who alone liolds the right of 
taking diseiplinary action of any serious kind 
against them. 

Judicial : The Constilutiori of India has 
deliheratelv a\oided the separation of powers 
by giving to the Supreme Court unusual 
jurisdiction and authority.^" In fact, even the 
Judge's of the High Courls owe tlieir final appoint¬ 
ment, to the Union Government through the State 
Go\ eminent, is also cou.-uited. 

Financial : In the spliere of financial 
centrals, the Centre undispulahly holds the w^hip 
which can bt used through grants, subsidies and 
in cast' of difficulties, bv withholding funds due 
to a particular state as its share of central tax 
revtmiK's. ITow^ever. tlie Constitution provides that 
every five years, there shall l)e a Finance 
Commission charged with the obligatory duties 
of making recommemlations to the President 
regarding fi) the shanks lo be assigned of duties 
which ought to be or may be ^shared, that is, 
ineonie-tax and excise, and also the method of 
distril)ution of the shares among the slates and 

15. Also according lo Art. 252, if the legis¬ 
latures of two or more slates pass resolution to the 
(dfeel that it is desirable lo have a parliamentary 
law regulating any of the rnatt(*rs included in the 
state list, then, it is lawful for Parliament to make 
laws regulating that matter. However, this Article 
is not very promising and the chances of its 
operation are rather hleuk. 

16. IIowTvcr. the Union’s power of giving 
directions in this regard includes certain specific 
matters such as. (i) the const ruction and mainte¬ 
nance of means of communication which are of 
national or military importance, and (ii) the pro¬ 
tection of railways within the state, 

17. See Sharma, Shree Ram, The Suprenfe^ 
Court of India, Rajpal & Sons, Delhi, 1960. 
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(ii) ihe principles governing the issue of grants 
under Article 275. And though technically it is 
open to the President not to accept the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Finance Commission, it has 
become a conventions^ that he accepts them. But 
there have been two big developments uncontem¬ 
plated at the lime of the making of the Consti¬ 
tution. Firstly, Article 282 has assumed major 
importance in the financial relations between the 
Centre and the State.^‘* Secondly, Articles 292 and 
293 empowering the union and the states to 
borrow upon the security of their respective 
consolidated funds, have achieved added impor¬ 
tance because the present planning lias been based 
upon central loans to the states. 

Planning : Planning is a subject on the 
concurrent list.^® The central machinery erected 
in connection with planning, the Planning 
Commission, the Natioal Development Council.^^ 

18. See Sanlhanarn K., op. cit.^ p. 3. 
Santhanam was also the Chairman of the Second 
Finance Commission. Also see Rau, B. N., Indian 
Constitution in tin* waling, op. cit., pp. 384-85. 
He said, ‘^In the interest, therefore, of the smooth 
working of the Constitution. I venture to think 
that no ministry should advise the President t4) 
depart from the n'rommendations of the Finance 
Commission, a quasi-arbitral l)ody whose function 
is to do justice as between the Centro and the 
States.” 

19. Articles 282 reads: ‘The union or a 
■ j .. rn iv make apy grants for any public purpose 

notwithstanding that the purpose is not one with 
respect to which Parliament or the legislature of 
the stale as the case may be, may make laws.” 
This Article was used sparingly before tlie first 
year of the first Five-Year Plan. But in 1952-53, 
Rupees 8.59 crores were given to the states under 
this Article going up to Rupees M.OS crores in 
the last year of the First plan. In tlio Second 
Five-Year Plan, grants of a total amount of 
Ra. 275 crores was provided under lliis Article, 

20. Mr. K. Santhanam had initially objected 
to the inclusion of ‘economic plunning’ in the 
concurrent list on the ground that under this item 
the centre could assume any powers and could 
prevent any unit from planning in its own wa>s 
even in the field of provincial subjects, even Jn 
agriculture. Constituent Assembly Debated, op. 
ciL, Volume 5. Pp. 56-57. 

21. The National Development Council has 
cbtee to be considered as a supra-cabinet in the 
country. 


All these are extra-constitutiohal agencies 
without any legal backing in their auBiority 
the states. Nevertheless, planning has brcmght 
about the financial unification of India. In fact, 
planning has affected the state spheres even more 
than the central sphere. About 70 per cent of die 
total expenditure of planning in the First plan and 
about 65 per cent in the Second plan relate to 
matters which have been exclusiveljt assigned to. 
states, like agriculture, education, health, etc. 

Emergency Provisions : Moreover, under 
Article 352 provisions, the President of India 
holds emergency authority to take over any unit 
where national security is threatened by war, 
external aggression or internal disturbance. By 
Article 356, when in the opinion of the Governor 
or the Union Government, the (iovernment of a 
State cannot be carried on in accordance with 
the Constitution, the President is empowered to 
suspend the State Constitution and transfer to 
himself and the Parliament all the powers which 
are vested in the state government and the state 
legislature. It may be suspended even if there 
are difficulties about the formation of ministries. 
In fact, there have been four such rases—once 
in the Punjab, once in Pepsu, once in Andhra 
and once in Kerala, Ag.nn under Article 360, 
necessary steps may be laken by the President for 
the purpose of financial stability when the 
President makes a proclamation of financial 
emergency the the Union Government becomes 
entitled to giving directions to any state to 
observe such canons of financial propriety as may 
be specified in the direction^. 

Centrifugal Tendencies 

The constitutional fathers had realized that 
in any attempt to arrive at an agreed-in Constitu¬ 
tion for India, full recognition should he accorded 
to regional autonomy and local integrity. This 
they sought to secure by distribution of powera 
between the Centre and the units in the legislative 
field, by granting administrative autonomy to the 
slates in their own fields and by establishing the 
Supremo Court of India --an independent and 
impartial body, with jurisdiction to adjudicate 
upon disputes between a region and another 
region and between one region or more and the 
Centre. 

Not that linguism^ regionalism^ casteism and 
communalism were absent from India hefoM' 





wdependencie though they had been pushed back 
in India’s united struggle for freedom. But the 
linguistic and the regional jingo was released at 
the time of the publicatipa of the States Reorga¬ 
nisation Commission Report. At this time the dis¬ 
ruptive and the disintegrating nature of these 
centrifugal forces appeared in its most ugly 
forms. The balance between the centripetal and 
the centrifugal forces in Indian politics appeared 
to be on the wrong side. 

Not only that this imbalance was a headache 
to the Indian National Congress alone but even 
other Parties of a national character, like the 
Praja Socialist Parly, had to face the grim 
situation which had penetrated into the rank and 
file of the party itself."^- While the Communist 
Parly was busy exploiting the situation for its own 
ends^* the other political parties like Hindu Maha- 
sabha and Bharatiya Jana Sangh were harping 
on their tunes of Hindu communalism so much 
( U their tunes of Hindu communalism so much 
lion led to the extreme demand that Indian Cons¬ 
titution should he refrained into a unitary 
slate.^* 

However, the deman 1 for a unitary stale in 
India, is not a practical demand, at least, in the 
near future. Indian public opinirin seems to veer 
round the concept of a compromise between 
regionalism and centralism rather than to agree 

22. Acharya Kripalani painfully confessed at 
Betul in 1953, “We appear to be no better than 
the others on the question of lingiilslic r<‘dia- 
trihution. Let not the world say that our parly 
suffers from the tenible disease of . . . provin¬ 
cial neurasthenia. I am not against the formation 
of linguistic provinces. But let us have no 
language riot over thorn.” Proceedings, Socialist 
Party Convention, June, 1953, Betul, p. IdB. 

23. See Harrison, op. cit., pp. 137-237. 

24. The illustrious M. C. Mahajan,. former 
Chief Justice of India, argued for the establish¬ 
ment of a unitary stale in India empowered to 
deal directly with district officers in The Hindu 
Weekly Review, February 29, 1956, p. 7. See 
alsQ The Statesman, Dec. 13, 1955, p. 6 and the 
Times of India, Feb. 12, 1956, p. 6. 



to a concept of unification andi tiiat nf oy^> 
centralisation. 

The problem that is posed by the contempo-* 
rary situation is this: Is it necessary or desirablo 
to amend the provisions of the Indian Constitu* . 
tion to provide more union checks to be used 
not only in emergencies but to be af^lied 
everyday rule? The auth‘*r of this article opinea. 
that even if it has bcome necessary to do so, it 
would still be highly undesirable to amend the 
Constitution to give moic powers to the union for . 
the simple reason that n unification and over- . 
centralisation is also implicit the threat of 
totalitarianism and dictatorship. In fact, the hands ■ 
of the Union Government should be strengthened 
not by the addition of constitutional provisions 
but by the growth of healthy conventions. 

The Role of Conventions : Practice of 
Parliamentary D«;mocr.if;y in India is inconceiv¬ 
able without the growth of conventions.^^' In fact, 
conventions have already grown round the Cons¬ 
titution. For example, planning has already led 
the working of the Indian Constitution towards 
unification and centrali.sation unthought of at the 
time of the making of the Constitution. So much 
so that Mr. K. Sanlhanam holds that for all 
practical purposes planning has superseded the, 
Indian federation.®* 

Conclusion : Conventions are likely to be 
changed whenever the present perponderance of 
the Congre.ss Parly is challenged by the establish¬ 
ment of rival parly governments in the units. 
Yet it is not to be ruled out that conventions 
might continue to play an important role to 
maintain the balance between the two contending' 
forces even when there are to be rival political 
party governments at the centre and the units, 
either because of the threats held out by the 
union government to use the extreme powers 
granted to them under the constitution or may 
be, optimistically, because of the growth of 
public opinion behind them. 


25. See Alexandrowicz, op. cit. 

26. Santhanam. K., op. cit., p. 56-* 




A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF INDIAN HISTORY—THE SHAHIS OF 

UDBHANDAPUR 


By AMULYA BHUSAN SEN, M.A., B.L., 
Senior Lecturer in History, Burdwan University. 


Of the epic of dynamism that this world is, 
Time is the hero. History, the scribe. The 
chariot of time passes on. It had taken its 
start in the remote past, it traversed the 
medieval age, it has left behind the im¬ 
mediate past and now the wheels move 
on in the present, ready to enter the path 
of the future unknown. Tireless is the speed, 
ceaseless is the motion, relentless is the 
progress. History can record only a portion 
of the ever-multiplying events, that spring 
cut of its onward march. 

In what we read as history of a country, 
the achievements of an age are emphasised, 
and their bearings on the age following, arc 
pointed out, the landmarks in its civilization 
are outlined, and their links with the story 
of the progress of mankind are discovered. 
Failures in national or human efforts do 
oi course, come b^ turns, and they are 
analysed and commented upon. These 
failures furnish the background for shedding 
lustre upon the totality of the aspirations 
and achievements of an age or of a nation 
or of a dynasty. But when a failure is un¬ 
redeemed and absolute, history ignores it or 
refers to it sparingly. 

Such is the failure of the Shahis of 
Udbhandapur. Their endeavour bearing no 
results, is lost in the din and bustle of the 
political and military exploits of the Ghaz- 
navides, of Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud. 
Sultan Mahmud’s expeditions—17 in num¬ 
ber within 26 years, into the heart of 
India, his desecration and plunder of the 
temples of Hindusthan, his indiscriminate 
massacres, his role as the cruel path-finder 
of Muslim Rule in India and finally the utter 
ineffectiveness of Hindu efforts to stop the 
march of his dauntless cavaliers—all these 
foirn the theme for discussion in the 
history of Ihdia during the first quarter of 
the eleventh century A.D, , 

That a Hindu dynasty of north-western 
India was wiped out of its very existence in 
the act of opposing Mahmud all these years, 
from all possible and impossible situations, 
escapes our serious notice. The story of this 


opposition begins with Jaipal who had 
encounter first with Sabuktigin, Mahmud’s 
father, and ends with Bhimpal \Jho died in 
1026, the last year of Mahmud’s Indian 
expeditions. The Shahis never succeeded, 
they never yielded either. 

We, however, get practically nothing 
about the Shahis from Indian sources. They 
come to us from the pen of Utbi, the con¬ 
temporary author of Taiikh-i-Yaniani, and 
some other Muslim writers. Utbi was Sultan 
Mahmud’s court chronicler and was deeply 
prejudiced against everything Hindu. So, 
what little we know of them, we know 
from the enemy’s side. No bird has sung 
their heroic ballads, no dramatist has had 
any plot to weave around them, no poet has 
composed a panegyric on them, no patriot 
has taken any inspiration from their 
example, no historian, perhaps, has yet added 
a chapter on them to a book of Indiar^. 
history. The Shahis occupy a neglected 
corner of our advanced historical study. 

The present article is but an humble 
attempt to know this dynasty, to discover 
the lotus that blossomed in the midst of the 
mud and filth which the Hindu society and 
polity of northern India had accumulated, or. 
the eve of its downfall. At the outset, the 
writer acknowledges his debts to Dr. Iswari 
Prasad, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. H. C. Roy 
Choudhuri, Dr. D. C. Ganguly and some 
other eminent historians of modern India, 
whose treatment of the deeds of the Shahis, 
though more or less incidental, contains 
some valuable informations. 

The kingdom of the Shahis lay in 
the north-western India; on the north 
was Kashmir, on the east, river Chandra- 
bhaga, on the south, Multan and on 
the west was Lamghan; the capital 
w'as at Waihand or Udbhandapur. In these 
hilly tracts lie the Khaibar Pass and modern 
Pe.shwar. Once in the past the kingdom of 
Porus or Puru, the heroic opponent of 
Alexander covered the eastern region of 
this land. Our knowledge about the origin 
of the Shahis is meagre. It is said that a 



military adventures Lalliya by name, esta- the riches. Sabuktigin cwiquered some forts 
llished this dynasty in the third decade of and captured a few towns, “which had upfo 
tlie 9th Century A.D. The name of the hat time,” writes the contemporary Muslim 
founder, that of the dynasty and the clironicler with pride, “been tenanted by 
characteristics of the kings and their men— infidels and not trodden by the camels and 
all lead to the conclusion that they had in horses of Musalmans.” 
their veins the blood of the foreign And Jaipal was exasperated, the groans 
invaders of India. The Greeks, the Palhavas, of his people subjected to cruel sufferings 
the Sakas, the Kushans and the Huns, and at the frontier had I’cached his cars and he 
the Gurjaras—all came by turns and won swore vengeance. Followed by an well- 
and ruled in India ; in course of time the equipped army he ci'ossod Lamghan and 
vigour and vitality of the civilization of this made a desperate dash for Ghazni, 
ancient land conquered them ; they mixed But adversity followed him at oveiyf 
and married here and were Indianised. The step. Amir Sabuktigin’s troops had encamp- 
Rajputs were a pi’oduct of this admixture, cd m the hilly tracts beyond Lamghan and 
a proud example of India’s synthetic and Jaipal’s army met them in a teirible en- 
assimilativc genius and these Rajputs, cc.unter. Then arose all on a sudden, a 
proudly consck.us of their pure Kshatriya dangerous snow-storm and its eifect on 
lineage, inspired by the ideals of sacrifice Jaipal’s army was disastrous, 
for a cause, have coutribiuod a chapter of An interesting story is told by Muslim 
unpiecedeiitcd chivalry in the medieval clinmiclcrs in connection with this first 
history of India. This is-(rue also about battle of Jaipal with Sabuktigin, which took 
the Sliahi.^, though historian.s hesitate to place in 986-987 A.D. The Hindu army was 
call them Rajputs. The Shahis combined rapidly gainin,g ground and Sabuktigin, it is 
in them Hindu pride and piestige, e.xtra- said, took to unchivalrous means in order to 
ordinary fortitude, inhuman forbearance and deleat Jaipal. The Ukba Ghazak Hill, ai 
e.xcmplary devotion to the ideal. The lir.si whose feet Jaipal had encamped bore a 
pic.it king of this dynasty was Jaipal, whose tradition that it would raise terrible snov/- 
reign pcrliaps bc'gan in 965 and erided in .'dorm and whirland if impure tilth would 
1002. Iswari Prasad calls him the Raja of be thrown in the fountain, gu.shing out ot it. 
Bhatinda, and Udbhandapur was admit- Sabuktigin did the same and there was a 
tedly his capital. stormy blast accompanied with thunder 

There had already arisen in the North- which swept away Jaipal's army. This is 
Western sky of'India a cloud, no bigger than of coui se. a fable wdneh sober history would 
a man’s hand, getting ready to spread out d'scountenance. But coming, as it does, from 
and burst forth into a storm. Alaptagin a the pen of the anti-Hindu Muslim writers, 
Turkish adventurer founded Ghazni, a it at least, proved that Jaipal was not defeat- 
Kingdom of great promise, to the South of ed by Sabuktigin in a straight and fair battle. 
Kabul and this happened two years earlier Jaipal thought it unwise to proceed 
than Jaipal’s coming to the Shahi throne, further with his depleted army and sued for^ 
In 977, Sabuktigin, his slave and son-in-law, ptaec. Sabuktigin wa.s inclined to accept 
succeeded him. He was powerful, he was Jaipal’s offer but Sabiiktigin's son Mahmud, 
ambitious; and Ghazni became in no time, the future hero of Turkish Islam, was against p 
the capital of a big Kingdom of Afghanistan, the truce and urged his father to proceed 
Its eastern arm touched the fringe of the and destroy the Kafir, for the sake of “the 
Hindu Shahi Kingdom. The Mullahs and honour of Islam and of Musalmans.” And 
Muftis inspired him with the ideals of Jaipal’s envoys came back, 
proselytizing Lslam, the lure of Indian gold Again the envoys went to Sabuktigin 
gave him the extra-stimulant; and Sabukti- and this time with a personal letter from 
gin declared ‘Zehad’ against the neighbour- Jaipal. This letter is preserved in Utbi’s 
ing Kingdom in India, a land of idolaters Tarikh-i-Yamani. It says, “You have seen 
and infidels. Thus began frontier raids, the impotuousity of the Hindus and thqjr 
massacre of the innocents and plunder of indifference to death, whenever, any cala- 
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mity befalls them, as at this* moment. If, 
therefore, you refuse to grant peace in the 
hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants 
and prisoners, then there is no alternative 
for us but to mount the horse of stern 
determination, destroy our property, take 
out the eyes of our elephants, cast our child- 
len into the fire and rush on each other with 
sword and spear, so that all that will be left 
to you will be stones and dirt, dead bodies 
and scattered bones.” Comment on this is 
superfluous. It can only be said that this 
was not an empty threat nor a mere high- 
sounding brag. The Shahis turned their 
fruitful realms into a desolate desert, before 
they were crushed by Sultan Mahmud, 

And now both the father and the son 
agreed to accept the treaty. Jaipal promised 
to give a compensation of ten lacs of Dirhams, 
a present of some forts and towns and fifty 
elephants, and came back home, accompanied 
by two top-ranking Turkish military offi¬ 
cers of Sabuktigin. But Jaipal never meant 
to keep the promise and imprisoned the two 
officers, Jaipal perhaps knew that the 
value of a promise in the field of diplomacy 
depends on expediency. 

Turkish Islam only gave him a breath¬ 
ing space by accepting his treaty, which was 
nothing but a temporary cessation of hosti¬ 
lities. He must prepare for the final show¬ 
down with the Turks, that was inevitable. 
So, he would utilise that period in forming 
a coalition with other Hindu powers of the 
north for the defence of India. The choice 
was clearly between two extremes—either 
triumph and preservation of the Hindu 
cause and culture from the onslaughts of 
ever-expanding Islam or defeat and com¬ 
plete annihilation. Jaipal, himself ruling 
over the Frontier Kingdom, bordering upon 
Muslim Afghanistan, knew the nature of 
Islamic expansion well. Fanned by the 
Mullahs and Muftis the zeal of the neophytes 
that the Turkish Musalmans had been, 
would not stop short of converting thei 
Indian Dar-ul-harb into Dar-ul-Islam, Why 
should Jaipal then grant concessions which 
would mean further increase of hunger ? 
Honesty and straightforwardness are 
foolishness par excelltoce in the field of 
diplomacy; and for that the Hindu paid 
dearly in his encounter with the Muslim. 


Jaipal was not going to do that, for Islamic 
diplomacy would never reciprocate. And 
he broke the promise. 

Jaipal’s efforts to unite the Hindu Prin¬ 
ces had hardly begun when Sabuktigin fell 
upon him in a hurricane speed, demolished 
his frontier defence and annexed Lamghan 
to the Ghaznavide Empire. Sabuktigin 
however, could not proceed further as he. 
had planned, because more urgent business 
at home demanded his immediate presence, 
Jaipal found time to assess his loss and 
his worthlessness. But he did not despair, 
he gave the clarion call to the Rajput Prin¬ 
ces and there came the immediate response 
from the Chouhans of Ajmere, the Chandel- 
las of Kalin jar and the Protiharas of Kanauj. 
The allied army was organised, Jaipal 
breathed his patriotic spirit into that huge 
army, which according to Utbi, consisted of 
more than a lac of soldiers. 

This memorable battle was fought at the 
field near Lamghan. Sabuktigin’s army, 
well-armed and resolute, inspired by the 
ideals of a ‘zehad’ was divided into several 
squadrons of 500 men each. Each squadron 
fell upon JaipaTs army by turns with 
maces in hand; when one squadron was 
exhausted, it was immediately relieved by 
another and the unceasing onslaughts fell 
like torrents, giving the Hindus no respite. 
The strength of the Hindu army was ex¬ 
hausted at last, and that was the opportu¬ 
nity for the Muslims to combine and defeat 
the enemy in a sharp engagement. Thus 
ended the battle where the old order 
yielded place to the new. The old-fashioned, 
worn-out Hindu military system was blown 
off, so to say, before the gust of the new 
and improved method of warfare adopted 
by the Musalmans. And this would be 
repeated with more disastrous results. 
Jaipal had Kow to agree to a humiliating 
treaty. He went under Ghaznavide over- 
lordship, gave Sabuktigin a huge compensa¬ 
tion of gold and elephants and ceded a por¬ 
tion of his territories including Peshwar to 
the Ghaznavide Amir. And Islam pener- 
trated the North-West of India. 

Then came Mahmud to the throne of 
Ghazni after a brief war of succession that 
followed Sabuktigin’s death in 997, AJ>. ' 
Mahmud was the eldest and the ahlast, Ae t 



Sultan of Ghazni, he proved to be one of 
the greatest personalities of Islamic history. 
If we look upon Mahmud as a leader of the 
army, a builder of the empire, ^ patron of 
learning, a champion of Islam, and an 
architect of the most imposing city atnd 
court to which scholars and poets of differ¬ 
ent climes were attracted, he appears great. 
But this is all from the Ghaznavide stand¬ 
point. To ves, students of Indian history, 
Mahmud is no more than a greedy plund¬ 
erer, a blood-thirsty fanatic, a precursor 
of Timur and Nadir Shah. 

Sultan Mahmud’s first expedition in 
India (1000 A.D.) ended with the plunder 
and capture of some fortresses to the west 
of the Shahi Kingdom. It was in 1001 that 
he met Jaipal, his father’s old enemy ih a 
battle near Peshwar. Jaipal was worn out 
with age, bearing scars of wound on his 
body and fatigue in mind. Still he was 
undaunted. He desperately fell upon 
Mahmud’s army. But the victory, as usual, 
was not his. Utbi writes, “the Musalmans 
killed 15,000 Hindus, spreading them like a 
carpet over the ground, and making them 
food for beasts and birds of prey.” Jaipal, 
with a number of his kinsmen was captur¬ 
ed, pearls, jewels and rubies fell as booty 
in the conqueror’s hand. Udbhandapur was 
also plundered. Jaipal then purchased his 
release by agreeing to keep his son and 
grandson as hostages and securities in 
Ghazni; 50 elephants were given in 

audition. 

Life after this humiliation was unbear¬ 
able for this old man. Jaipal felt that a 
thoroughly discredited man that he was, he 
should make room for others to take charge 
of the defence of the motherland. To 
continue as king was a fault, nay a sin. He 
would atone for the sin by ending his life 
into the fire. And that he did, true to the 
traditions of his race, after anointing his 
brave son, Anandapal to the throne. 

We have this information from Muslim 
historians like Utbi and Ferishta; no 
historian or poet of the Shahi court gives 
us anything about this grim tragedy in the 
life of a heroic king. It was in 1002 or 
.1003 A.D. 

For four years, there was comparative 
jqjdetttess, and Anandapal found tinve to re¬ 


organise his kingdom. According t6 the treaty| 
he was a subordinate ally of Mahihud bdt 
there was hardly any friendly understand-; 
ing between them. In 1006, Mahmud 'iWOht- 
ed passage through the Shahi territories ia<- 
the Punjab in order to go to Multan/ for 
punishing Daud, its unorthodox carmathiaii 
muslim ruler. Anandapal refused, for; 
Daud was his ally. That enraged Mahmud 
who marched with army to punish^ 
Anandapal and force his way through the' 
Punjab. Anandapal blocked Mahmud neat; 
Peshwar but was defeated in the battle. 
Anandapal fled towards Kashmir, and; 
Mahmud had his passage to Multan. 

Utbi relates in his Tarikh-i-Yamani, an 
interesting story of a Shahi renegade. ■ 
Sukhpal, or Sevakpal, a grandson of Jaipal, 
was converted to Islam and named Nawas 
Shah ; he was perhaps one of the hostages, 
of Jaipal at Ghazni. Mahmud liked him 
and took liim as his companion in his ex¬ 
pedition against Anandapal and Daud. 
Mahmud’s absence in India was the oppor¬ 
tunity for the king of Kashgarh to invade 
Ghazni and Mahmud had to hurry back 
home, as the news reached him. Sukhpal 
was kept in charge of the Indian affairs of 
Mahmud. Sukhpal’s Shahi blood now 
assented itself, and he renounced Islam and 
declared himself an independent ruler of 
the Indian possessions of Mahmud and per¬ 
haps, tried to establish contact with his 
uncle, Anandapal. Mahmud, of course, foiled 
all these attempts and severely punished 
Sukhnal.' The story of Sukhpal amply 
testifies to the depth of Shahi blood and 
tradition, which even Islam could not 
erase. 

Let us come back to Anandapal. He 
had fled not for .saving himself but for 
raising an army and to inspire the Rajput 
chiefs by his actions and words. He was 
emulating his father’s example from a 
situation much more precarious. In 1008-9 
A.D. occurred the memorable sixth expe¬ 
dition of Mahmud whose aim was to teach 
Anandapal, his life’s lesson for his audacity 
to organise a united hindu opposition. 

Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, 
Delhi, Ajmere and some other Rajput states 
liberally sent men and money, in resporfte 
tc the clarion call of Anandapal.* The huge 
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.’Hied .-irmy was organised and Anandapal 
was lo lead it on to the Peshwar frontier 
x 'hc'to Sultan Mahmud would be opposed. 
This mighty combination of Hindu India 
.against Iskun would, if true, counteract 
tlu! general notion that the fall of the 
Hindus was due to their disunion and inter¬ 
necine quarrels. That the Hindu rulers 
could sink their petty differences and form 
an effective union at times of national 
onicrgency wa.s illustrated once in JaipaTs 
reign. AnandapaTs magnetic and inspiring 
leadership made this unity a mighler reality 
.still. The causes of the fall of Hindu India 
should, therefore, be sought for elsewhere. 

But Dr. Lswari Prasad and other modern 
historians of India do not give much cred¬ 
ence to this unique achievement of Ananda- 
pal’s leadership. Ferishta, who tells us 
this story of Hindu confederacy, has often 
bet raved in his writings a tendency to 
oxaggei'ate. Ferishta belongs to a period 
mucli later ; and most of what he writes 
f!)()ul the earlier periods do not stand 
'•••lutiiiy Dr. lswari Prasad I'emarks that 
Anandapal might have given the patriotic 
(oll but th(' respon.se was not perhaps so 
encouraging 'I'hc malady of disunity and 
muiu.'d jealou.sy among Rajput princes was 
loo deep tor any such mighty combination. 
Tbad ;1 been otherwise, had the Hindu 
national sentiment been so predominant in 
medieval times, the history of India would 
have been written in a different way. 

But the question still remains open. 
Did Hindu India have its downfall because 
of disunily alone or was there any other 
cause more potent ? The answer would be 
given in the battle-field of Udbhandapur, 
where Sultan Mahmud would now be oppos¬ 
ed by the allied army of Anandapal. 

It has been admitted even by Dr. 
lswari Prasad that AnandapaTs army was 
very large and that it was inspired by the 
national sentiment and that there was a 
mixture of outside armies in it. In Ananda¬ 
paTs own country, it became a veritable 
])Oople’s war. Anandapal was the king and 
he was more. He was the hero, the leader 
of the nation, the idealist, the stern realist. 
People, young and old, volunteered in 
thousands to do or die: rich ladies gave 
their ornamdnts lo meet the extraordinary 


war expenses ; mothers adorned their own 
sons in military uniforms, bidding them 
adieu with tearful eyes; wives helped their 
husbands dress themselves as soldiers for 
the country'’s freedom : the poor citizens 
too, did not lag behind. They contributed 
their all, their small earnings and their 
.services. Such was the preparation of 
Anandapal. Hardly any pnralldl lo it can 
be diawn from medieval history, when 
nationalism was not born. 

Utbi writes all about it and we should 
remember that to Utbi everything hindu 
was an anathema. Utbi further tells us 
that Mahmud, the bravest of the brave, 
with a huge and specially-trained army 
cros.sed the Sindhu and came opposite to 
An.'^ndapaTs troops, so magnificently array¬ 
ed in the field of Udbhandapur. Mahmud 
was deeply impressed. 

And the battle began. Tlio redoubtable 
and fierce Khokars, 30,000 strong coming 
from Multan and other Western d!.s1rict.s 
near river Sindhu throw their lot with 
Anandapal and took charge of the attack. 
The.se Khokar.s, barc-footed and bare- 
headofl, with open daggers and spears in 
liand rushed like so many ferocious animals 
in the thick of the fight and killed and 
maimed aiid destroyed Mahmud’s soldiers in 
thousands. It was, as if a revelry of death 
upon which the Khokars feasted. Mahmud’s 
.staunch heart began to ache, he was dis¬ 
mayed. ho began to recode, he thought of 
‘ceasefire’—a thing unusual in the career of 
this Asiatic conqueror. 

But the goddess of victory did not for¬ 
sake Mahmud even now. Suddenly the 
tables v;ere turned and Hindu victory was 
converted into a reverse of the highest 
magnitude. Anandapal was commanding his 
army, seated on a gorgeous elephant at the 
fore-front of the battle-field. All of a sud¬ 
den the elephant was frightened and turn¬ 
ed back and began to fly. Anandapal, with 
all his might, tried to check its retreat but 
the mischief had been already done. The 
Hindus were panic-stricklen and took the 
retreating elephant of the King as the signal 
for their flight. Atonce there was a 
stampede, and in utter confusion the Hindu 
soldiers began to fly helter-skelter.. The 
Turks took full advantage of the situation:; 
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Abdulla Tai and Arslan Zazib, two Gene¬ 
rals of Mahmud with their soldiers, hotly- 
pursued the enemy for two days and nights. 
Hindus in thousands were captured and 
killed and an enormous booty fell into the 
hands of the victors. And Mahmud’s victory 
was complete. 

Such had been the ultimate fate of 
initial Hincfu victories in many battles, 
oven before and after this battle of 
Udbhandapur. The reason is clearly the 
defective military system of the Hindus. 
'I’he Hindus refused to learn and stuck to 
their old-fashioned system and tradition. 
There might be pompous aristocracy in 
possessing and riding elephants ; once in the 
l>ast. elephants had effectiveness too, in the 
l)a1 tie-field. But the Musalmans came on 
t'oi'.sf'-back and horse meant much more 
■■'.peed and agility. Pitted against the sharp¬ 
ness and .spt?(xl of the Musalmai’L soLliers 
who were armed with the more improved 
and up-to-date weapons, the Hindu method 
o'" warfare proved ullimately worse than 
ui-cless. Again, the Hindus, perhaps, became 
inca|>able of sustained action, got elated at 
in'tial .successes and neglected the final and 
i-jucial stage of a battle. This was .suicidal. 

The battle of Udbhandapur is o.ae of the 
me.st decisive battles in Ihe story of Turkish 
pojietration into India. The Shahi kingdom 
wa.s annexed to the Ghaznavide empire, the 
north-western gates of India,—the Khyber 
Pass passed permanently into the hands of 
the Turks and the way to the interior of 
northern India was kept permanently open. 
Incidentally it may be remembered that the 
Shahi kingdom was the only acquisition of 
territories in India by Sultan Mahmud. He 
came to India eleven times more but only 
to plunder and kill, and to serve Islam. 
Never again did Sultan Mahmud have this 
terrible experience of battle as at Ud¬ 
bhandapur. Anandapal lost, because provi¬ 
dence was against him, because the Turkish 
method of warfare was superior to the 
Hindu method, because Sultan Mahmud was 
a heaven-born general. Anandapal risked his 
■vvhole kingdom for saving Hindu India, for 
securing the rich treasures of the Ganga- 
Jamuna regions. He was the custodian, the 
gate-keeper of north-western India. He 
did: as his father had done, nay he did more. 


Till 100^ A.D» he had oppoa^ hfehaaad 
in spite of heaviest odds, making his 
dom the battle-field, and never allowed 
Mahmud to pass till he was not defeated 
The defeat at Udbhandapur compelled him 
to leave his motherland permanently and 
fly. 

Anandapal fled and took shelter in the 
fort of Nagarkote or Kangra with some 
faithful followers. Mahmud fell upon Nagar¬ 
kote, plundered the fort, took an immense 
booty and returned. Anandapal again fled. 
■He was exhausted, wounded and exiled ; but 
still his spirits were high. He carved for 
himself a small kingdom in the salt range 
with Nandana as his headquarters, he would 
neither submit to nor cease to fight with 
Mahmud. He sought for co-operation of the 
king of Kashmir against the enemy, not for - 
himself a-lone, but for the whole of Hindu- 
sthan. Dismay was not in Anandapal’s 
dictionary, forbearance was his creed, to 
secure safety and purity of Hindusthan from 
iconoclastic Muslim inroads was his reli¬ 
gion. And for this religion he was moving 
from pillar to post, from post to pillar. 

Such a thing did once more happen 563 
years after, when Protap became the Rana 
of Mewar. The Mughal inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Rana Protap in 1576 at Haldi- 
ghat or Gogunda. Protap fled and created all 
possible obstacles in the path of consolida¬ 
tion of Mughal rule in Mewar ; and all these 
he did, while he was single-handed and in 
hiding, other Rajput chiefs having submit¬ 
ted to the Mughal Emperor, Akbar. In the 
inimitable language of Tod, “Single-handed 
for a quarter of a century, did he (Protap) 
withstand the combined efforts of the 
empire, at one time carrying destruction 
into the plains, at another flying from rock 
to rock, feeding his family from the fruits., 
of his native hills and rearing the nursling 
hero Amar, amidst savage beasts and scarce¬ 
ly less savage men, a fit heir to his prowess 
and revenge.” 

The above appreciation applies in sub¬ 
stance. to Anandapal, too. There are, of 
course, variations in situations and details. 
The battle of Haldighat is comparable with 
the battle of Udbhandapur, at least in 
consequences. Instead of Amar Singh ther^ 
was, 'I^ilochanpal, reared up to tKe redoubt- 
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able traditions of the Shahis. The hard¬ 
ships that Protap and Anandapal suffered 
were the same. But Protap was single- 
handed, while Anandapal got response from 
other Rajput princes to his appeal for the 
defence of northern India. Anandapal worked 
hard for the Hindu national cause, even 
when the chance of getting back his paternal 
kingdom was irretrievably lost, while 
Protap worked for the recovery of his own 
kingdom, Mewar, and could succeed partially 
before he died. The enemies of these two 
Hindu heroes are also comparable in one 
respect, at least. Both Akbar and Mahmud 
never knew what was defeat. But Akbar was 
the national emperor of India and Mahmud 
was an invading general more inclined 
towards plunder and persecution than 
towards conquest and construction. Here 
Akbar and Mahmud are fundamentally 
different. 

Protap’s glories are sung from every 
hearth and home of India, Protap’s heroism 
and sacrifice have been the subject for study, 
appreciation and reflection and also getting 
inspiration from. There is Tod, a hero- 
worshipping Englishman, who has compiled 
the anecdotes and fables and also facts of 
history about Protap, and painted him with 
a deep brush. But Anandapal has no Tod, 
and his glories lie concealed. There are 
around him no legends, far less any sober 
historical writings, contemporaneous or sub¬ 
sequent. Anandapal’s heroism and sacrifice 
are unsung and unwept. 

We do not, however, know for certain 
if Anandapal, no longer the proud kin^ of 
Udbhandapur, but a mere chief of the small 
principality of Nandana did have any more 
clash with Mahmud. Ferishta writes, while 
Mahmud was carrying on his Thaneswar 
expedition (1014 A.D.), he received from 
Anandapal, a strongly-worded letter telling 
him to desist from this expedition and never 
to desecrate the temple of Chakraswamin 
there—a temple, which made Thaneswar the 
place of pirgrimage for Hindus of all quar¬ 
ters. Dr. Iswari Prasad remarks that Ananda¬ 
pal had, perhaps, died earlier and that the 
writer of this letter was Trilochanpal, the 
son and heir to the precarious legacy and 
unbending pride of Anandapal. It is said 
th|it in that letter Mahmud was promised 
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the gift of more elephants, if he would ^ye 
up the Thaneswar raid. It is a striki^ 
example of unique solicitude felt by the 
Shahi monarch for the total good of India, 
and this bold and noble sentiment was ex-* 
pressed at a time when the Shahis were mere 
fugitives. Mahmud, however, carried out his 
relentless plan, the temple wai| looted and 
the imposing image of Chakraswamin, so* 
pleasing to the Hindu devotees, was carried 
away to Ghazni and kept for public view in 
an open park. 

•In the 17th Century, Hana Raj Singh of 
Mewar and Sivajee, the father of the 
Marhatta nation wrote two remarkable 
letters to Aurarfgzib protesting against the 
reimposition of the Zezia. 'These letters are 
valuable documents preserved and read with 
interest. That one from Anandapal (or 
Trilochanpal) is lost in oblivion. 

The said letter must have exasperated 
Mahmud and immediately after the sack of 
Thaneswar, he attacked Nandana and occu¬ 
pied it. Accounts of the siege and capture 
of Nandana in Muslim chronicles are con¬ 
flicting. Nizamuddin in his Tabquat-i-Akbari, 
tells us that at that time the king of Nandana 
was Naroiaipal, perhaps, meaning Trilochan¬ 
pal, grandson of Shahi Jaipal. He had gone 
to Kashmir to enlist Sangramraia’s sup¬ 
port against Mahmud’s invasion. The fort 
of Nandana was in charge of Triloch anpal’s 
young and brave son Bhimpal, assisted by 
a body of picked soldiers. Utbi calls Bhim¬ 
pal, Nidar-Bhim, of whose dash and 
courage even Utbi has spoken highly. 
Nandana fell. Trilochanpal with the 
Kashmiri soldiers reached his capital when 
it was too late. He tried hard to recover 
it but failed, Mahmud was angry with 
Kashmir now and marched northward 
and reached the lower valley bordering on 
Kashmir. That was ransacked. A mosque 
was erected there for the spread of Islam. 
Mahmud did not enter the Interior of 
Kashmir. 

Trilochanpal’s reign is a repetition of 
his father’s,—it is a repetition of woes knd 
sufferings, of desperate courage and 
tremendous sacrifice. Nandana was gone. 
Trilochanpal shifted further east and 
carved out his new kingdom within thd' 
Sew^lik hills in eastern Punjab. He bectmf: 



an ail;^ , of the powerful Chandella ruler, 
Vidya^ara of Biuidelkhand, and it was for 
the common purpose of organising opposi¬ 
tion against Mahmud. 

Mahmud in the meantime had pro¬ 
gress^ far into the interior of India. 
Hajya^pal, the last and cowardly Protihara 
emperor of Kanauj had submitted to 
Mahmud without fighting. It was inter¬ 
preted by the patriotic Rajput chiefs as a 
national humilialilon. Rajyapal, thoughj 
emperor only in name, was the descendant 
of those great imperial Protihara Rajputs 
who had once united the whole of northern 
India under Kanauj and ruled over it for 
generations, the different Rajput states 
had then formed parts of that proud empire. 
The glories of imperial Kanauj were now 
a thing of the past, Rajyapal was just u 
local ruler. But still he was the symbol of 
unity, the remnant, though tragic, of a 
great imperial past. And Vidyadhara, the 
lormidable Chandella Rajput chief entered 
Kanauj and killed Rajyapal, and wiped out 
the shame of the Rajputs. 

Mahmud heard the news, was terribly 
enraged and determined to punish the 
Rajput Confederacy already formed by 
Vidyadhara. In apprehension of Mahmud’s 
attack, Trilochanpal joined that Confederacy. 

It was Trilochanpal’s last chance. Jaipal 
and Anandapal had been always at the 
forefront of Hindu India against Mahmud, 
because they were the gate-keepers of the 
north-west, Trilochanpal would now do the 
same. He would advance with his men to 
the strategic point at the bank of the 
river Ram-Ganga or Rahut, keeping the 
allied Rajput army behind. Mahmud would 
at first meet him at the gate of the Ganga- 
Jamuna regions. It was Trilochan’s pride, 
it was his tradition, the tradition of dying 
first for the cause, dearest to his heart. 

And Trilochanpal blocked the way of 
Mahmud. Mahmud was surprised at this 
unusually consistent vigour of all the 
Shahis, with that surprise was perhaps 
mixed up the admiration of his heroic heart. 
In the battle of Ramganga, the inevitable 
happened. Mahmud steered clear his course 
to meet the allied Rajput army. We-need 
hot pursue Mahmud in his subsequent 
do^gs. That is irrelevant for our theme. 


What exartly happened to Trilbchssipsd 
after this battle, we do not know. It if 
given out by muslim chroniclers thkt 
Trilochanpal was killed by his own follO?y- 
ers in or about 1021 A.D. The reasons are 
not mentioned. Was it because of the fact 
that these faithful followers of the Shahi ■ 
king, at last lost their patience and muti<» 
nied and killed their master ? For quarter, 
of a century they were subjected to pro¬ 
tracted sufferings. Through hills and forests 
they were followed like shadows with three 
generations of mad kings, tasting defeat after 
defeat, denial after denial, hardship after 
hardship. 

On the bed of thorns, miscalled the 
throne of the petty Siwalik Hill state, now 
sat Bhimpal, the last of the Shahis. We 
have already seen his heroic but futile 
attempts -to save the fort of Nandana. 
What more he did after becoming the king, 
we know not. He was to play in the last 
act of this tragic drama, the role of a deter¬ 
mined hero with the sigh, with the long¬ 
ing of a forlorn man. Bhimpal died in 1026 
A.D. His death was the extinction of the 
Shahi line, it was the end of a tradition.' 
After the fall of the Shahis, the Punjab be¬ 
came a province of the Ghaznavide empire 
and the North-Western Frontier of Hindu 
India was shifted East-ward, to the West 
of the Ganga-Jamxma valley. 

Our story is told—a story of complete 
dedication to a cause, wherein the failures 
have around them a ring of unusual forti¬ 
tude, atonce pathetic and ennobling. No 
surrender, no patchwark, no compromise 
marked this story of desperate rashness. 
The Shahis staked their all, their country, 
their very existence. Their sacrifice to a 
man, leaves behind a moral to adorn a sad 
tale. If ever there is glory in failures, it is-;- 
here in the annals of Udbhandapur. 

Even Utbi could not suppress his admi¬ 
ration at places while dealing with the 
Shahis in his Tarikh-i-Yamanl Kalhasa in 
his Raja-tarangini, makes a proifd mention 
of the Shahis when he writes that Didda, 
the most heroic queen of Kashmir had in 
her veins the blood of the Shahis through 
her mother. 

From All-Beruni, the Arab, savant in 
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Mahmud’s court, who did not allow his and of the whole house there is no longer 
vision to be blurred and judgment to be the slightest remnant in existence. We 
vitiated by fanaticism and partisanship, must say that in all their grandeur, they 
emanate these lines, which will serve as the never slackened in the ardent desire of doing 
fitting epitaph to Shahis greatness :— that which is good and right, that they were 

“The Hindu Sahi dynasty is now extinct, men of noble sentiment and noble bearing.” 

-: 0 :- 


IRAQ’S FOREIGN POLfCY 

By CHANAKYA SEN 


The outlines of the foreign piolicy of 
the Iraqi Republic were defined in the First 
Declaration of the Revolution issued imme¬ 
diately after July 14, 1958. It stated that 
the Revolution had taken place in order to 
end foreign domination and that the Repub¬ 
lic would adhere to the policy of positive 
neutrality in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations and the Bandung 
Charter. 

In pursuance of this broad policy, one 
of the first tasks of the Iraqi Government 
was to abrogate the Baghdad Pact and the 
various open and secret military and econo¬ 
mic commitments the former regime of 
Nuri es Said had entered into with the 
"Western powers, notably Great Britain and 
the United States. After the abrogation of 
the Baghdad Pact came the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Iraq. The two British 
military bases in Iraq were evacuated after 
some protracted negotiations with Great 
Britain. 

The new Republican Government sought 
diplomatic relations with all countries of 
the world which were prepared to enter 
these relations on the basis of friendship 
and equality. Nuri es Said had kept Iraq 
as a close preserve of the Western powers, 
but within a few months of the revolution 
diplomatic relations were established not 
only with the countries of the Socialist bloc 
but also with a host of African nations, 
especially those who were trying to follow 
the policy of non-aligment. 

In the first year of the Revolution the 
task of the. Government was to extricate 


Iraq from its military and economic 
entanglements with the Western powers. An 
equally important task was to establish now 
relations with the neighbouring Arab 
countries. 

Nun es Said had taken upon himself 
implementation of Western policies in the 
Arab world ; he was actually working as an 
agent of the Western powers. Not only did 
he bring Iraq within the Baghdad Pact, he 
also tried, without success, to set up a 
Middle East Defence Organization under 
Western leadership, which would cover 
the Arab Middle East. 

This had led to an impasse with Egypt. 
The Royal Government of Iraq had no diplo¬ 
matic relations with the revolutionary re¬ 
gime of Col. Nasser and a war of attrition 
had been going on between Cairo and 
Baghdad. 

The Iraqi Republican Government began 
by consolidating relations with the liberated 
Arab countries. It immediately recognized 
the United Arab Republic and concluded 
with it an agreement of mutual cooperation 
which was followed by several cultural and 
economic agreements. 

It should be remembered that the Iraqi 
revolution took place at a most crucial 
period in Arab history. American troops 
had landed in the Lebanon and British troops 
in Jordan in 1957. The Eisenhower doctrine 
had been proclaimed. Civil war was rag¬ 
ing in the Lebanon, where the Govern¬ 
ment had been accusing Egypt of trying to 
subvert the constitutionally established re¬ 
gime. Towards the end of 1957 Syria came 
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forward with the proposal for merger with impetus it gave to the general Arab' insurg- 
Egypt. The United Arab Republic was bom ence hastenled the withdrawal of foreijg^ ■ 
in February 1958. There was tension and troops from the Lebanon and Jordan, 
a climate of crisis all over the Middle East. jri jj-gq jtself, however, the Revolution-' 
The lurkish Government massed troops on gry Council was divided on the question of 
^le Iraqi border. At this juncture Nuri es- relations with the U.A.R. While Col. Arif, 

Raid decided in secret with the Western ^vas in favour of an immediate merger with 
powers to send a military ® 

force to Syria. This mili¬ 
tary force was led by a 
brigadier named Kassem and 
a colonel named Arif. On 
July 13, orders were given to 
this force to march through 
"Baghdad into Syria. Both 
Nuri cs-Said and King Faisal 
were ready to leave for An¬ 
kara for a crucial conference 
of the Baghdad Pact Minis¬ 
terial Council. By one of the 
curious tricks of history, the 
military force which was to 
have marched into Syria 
from Baghdad halted in 
the capital city and struck at 
Nuri es-Said’s regime. That 
was the birth of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

When the Revolution took 
place. President Nasser was 
conferring in Brioni with 
Marshal Tito. Instead of re¬ 
turning to Cairo, he flew to 
Moscow for talks with the 
Soviet Government, and from 
Moscow he returned straight 
to Damascus where a high- 
powered delegation from Iraq, 
led by Col. Arif, came to see 
him. It was the high tide of 
Arab solidarity. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it lasted only for a brief 
period. 

The revolutionary Iraqi 
Government, therefore, began 
by consolidating its relations 
not only with the United 

.^ab Republic but ako with Premier Abdul Karim Quassim 

the new forces which were 

rising all over the Arab land: the national- the United Arab Republic, thereby laying 
ists in the Lebanon who were trying to the foundation of a powerful^ geographil- 
establish a neutral regime and anti- cally large Arab state stretching from the 
monarchist forces in Jordan and Saudi Nile to the Euphrates, Brigadier Kassem 
Arabia. The outbreak of the Iraqi revolu- was not prepared to go beyond brotherly jre- 
tion, the collapse of the old regime and the lations. It would appear thsrt President 
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Nasser was inclined to back the integrating 
elements in the Iraqi Revolutionary Council. 
This rather precipitated the crisis within 
the Council, There was a split, fatal for the 
cause of Arab unity. 

Within a year of the Revolution the 
Iraqi Republic was unfortunately entangled 
in a wasting and vitriolic war of nerves with 
the United Arab Republic. This has been 
one of the most unfortunate contemporary 
developments in the Arab world. But for it, 
Arab ‘LUiity might have been based on 
stronger foundations and the two revolu¬ 
tions in the two most ancient countries of 
the Arab world might have joined together 
to create a great emotional upsurge, perma¬ 
nently weakening the feudal and reactionary 
forces all over the Middle East. 

The rift with the United Arab Republic 
compelled Iraq to take up a defensive atti¬ 
tude in its foreign policies. For the U.A.R. 
was not only the bigger country, the posi¬ 
tion of President Nasser in the international 
community was much stronger than that of 
Prime Minister Kassem. Recent events, 
however, have tended to justify Kassem’s 
refusal to merge with the U.A.R. The 
totally unexpected defection of Syria from 
the U.A.R. would appear to have confirmed 
Kassem’s belief that the Arab slates are far 
•from ready to merge their national frontiers 
and identities into a bigger political person¬ 
ality. It has been Kassem’s view that unity 
of the Arabs can only be achieved on federal 
lines ; that each Arab country should be 
allowed to maintain its national sovereignty 
and political and social institutions within 
a federation of Arab states; that this 
federation should be only a loose one with a 
; minimum list of federal subjects, such as 
’ foreign policy and defence of the Arab world 
from outside aggression. 

As President Nasser had admitted, 
Syria’s defection has been a tremendous set¬ 
back for Arab unity. In the years to come 
the search for unity will have to be on fede¬ 
ral lines, if ii is not to be altogether halted. 

While the quarrel with Cairo and a 
series of internal conculsions minimized the 
importance of Iraq’s international role, the 
Iraqi Government itself tried to follow a 
more or less tonsistent foreign policy. From 
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tlie fundamental concept of pbsitive 
lity there was no departure; even in its re-; 
lations with neighbouring Arab countries, 
Prime Minister Kassem has almost always 
been non-interfering and correct. He has 
turned a cold shoulder to various proposals 
from Jordan for an anti-Nasser alliance; 
his relations with Saudi Arabia’Have never 
been more rigidly correct. Friendl^ relations 
have prevailed with the Lebanon. Relat- 
tions with the U.A.R. have never been quite 
entirely friendly since the rift within the 
Iraqi Revolulioiiary Council, but in 1960 
an improvement was noticed. Both, 
countries called off the radio warfare. 
While the press in Iraq and U.A.R. conti¬ 
nued to indulge in mutual criticisms, at 
Government level there was a cautious 
attempt at better relations, particularly in 
the economic and cultural fields. 

With Syria's defection from the U.A.R., 
Iraq’s relations with Egypt are now likely 
to improve. Prime Minister Kassem who 
has proved himself to be a shrewd judge of 
events, has taken an astonishingly correct 
attitude on the Syrian question. While he 
welcomes the restoration of Syria’s political 
sovereignly, he is also aware that the new 
Syrian regime is economically reactionary’ 
and that its leaders belong to the feudal 
class against whom in Iraq the revolutionary 
government has been waging a ceaseless 
campaign. Kassem, therefore, was rather 
lukewarm in his first brief pronouncements 
on Syria's withdrawal from the U.A.R. He 
knows that after the break-up of the United 
Arab Republic there is likely to be a counter¬ 
revolutionary revival in the Arab jworld. 
He seems to admit that the forces repre¬ 
sented by Saudi Arabia, Jordan and the 
new regime in Syria present a threat to the 
revolutionary forces represented by Egypt 
and Iraq. Prime Minister Kassem also 
seems to realize that in his dispute with 
the British oil interests in Iraq he must 
have the support of President Nasser. It is, ’ 
therefore, quite likely that in the montli^s 
to come there may be a rapfiroGhenNeitt b^,., 
tween President Nasser and Prime Miniate®; ’ 
Kassem. It is one of the unfortunate 
pects of contemporary Middle Easter v 

lopment that these two leaders 
yet met to sort out their differenfiSeiiif;- ^ 




a in the foreseeable future cannot 

be ruled out. 

Iraq’s claim to Kuwait has appeared to 
many countries within and outside the Arab 
vvorld to 1^ adventurist. Perhaps the tim¬ 
ing'Of it and the way it was projected to 
the outside world were defective.. But the 
claim was not new ; it had been registered 
years ago even by the former Royal 
Government of Iraq. 

For Iraq the claim is based on Kuwait’s 
geographical and ethnic .similarity with Iraq: 
In the Ottoman days Kuwait actually be¬ 
longed to an Iraqi province, although it was 
ceded to Britain by the Ottoman Ruler as a 
protectorate. Prime Minister Kassem has, 
of course, an eye on Kuwait’s fabulous 
wealth which comes exclusively from its 
almost unlimited oil resources. But it will 
be wrong to interpret Iraq’s claim to 
Kuwait entirely on that basis. 

The only portions of ihe Arab South 
where British domination still prevails is the 
Persian Gulf area stretching from the Gulf 
to the Red Sea. In this area which covers 
Aden, the Sheikhdoms of Aden, Oman, 
Kuwait and other Persian Gulf territories, 
there is also a nationalist resistance force. 
This is being wooed both by Nasser and by 
Kassem. Iraq seems to believe that while 


Iraq-Kuwait ^borders are ntkpre 

fined and there are numerous clainis froW: 

each side, documented and undocumented. 

The Iraqi Government registered iMj 
claim to Kuwait when Britain granted 
Sheikh of Kuwait “independence” 
certain conditions. Iraqis say that if’.^i^ 
claim was not registered at that time If; 
would have gone by default. It was perha|^ 
a mistake on Kassem’s part to back his elaititt' 
by a military gesture. But the Iraq 
ernment explained that this military gestili^l 
was exaggerated by Western news correk^ 
pondents far beyond what it actually meajn|^ 
Iraq never wanted to get Kuwait by forefe 
All that the Iraqi Government did was 
send troops to the border and it certainly ’ 
launched a propaganda war which unfortu^J 
natcly did not have much effect on th^i 
Kuwaitis. However, Kuwait forced Iraq tO'’< 
leave the Arab League a second time sin(SO..| 
Ihe Revolution. ; 

In the peculiar complex of the preseil|;;, 
inter-Arab relations the Kuwait crisik- 
brought Iraq and Egypt a little closer to 
e£’Ch other. Nasser was obliged to oppose,:, 
the Iraqi move, but his Government at once^ 
realized that the British had made an omi-* 
nous military manoeuvre in the Arab worl^^’'* 
taking advantage of the Iraqi action. Th^ 


the Aden protectorates together with the danger of a British military hold on any- 
Yemen should be Nasser’s- .sphere of influ- portion of the Arab world imperceptibly., 
cnce, the Persian Gulf territories should brought Nasser and Kassem closer to ekch;^ 
similarly be Iraq’s sphere of influence, other. 

Iraqis say that it is impossible in the It would appear that the Republican 
present-day world for a city-state like Government cf Iraq has been more or lesS^ 
Kuwait to exist indefinitely as a separate absorbed in inter-Arab affairs in the pastil 
political entity. Sooner or later it must three years of its existence. Its forei^l 
merge with a larger entity. This is also policy outside the Arab world has not beert^ 
realized by Great Britain which has been as spectacular as that of President Nasscj^^l 
trying to establish a federation of all the But Kassem has no continental ambitions^ol| 
Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms. Such a federa- leadership. Besides, unlike Egypt, Iraq is 
ticn, most Arab nationalists think, would be Asian country. It cannot and does not 
an imperialist stronghold in West Asia, to project itself to Africa. While Nasseipj 
Atab opinion, therefore, is quite positively has built up for himself a stature in the nop^' 
against the creation of such a foreign- aligned world, Kassem has preferred to b*®/ 
propped federation. Kassem’s claim to more modest and to be satisfied with a coii-J. 
Kuwait has to be viewed together with the sistent foreign policy followeS with faitK'^ 
auj^ort he has been lending to the nation- and conviction, 

alttt movement in Omen. For Iraq, how- At the United Nations Iraqi delegations^ 
there is another rival in this particular have supported all anti-colonial moves and,; 
pther than Great Britain. It is Saudi have steadily worked with other non- 
grasslands on the Saudi Arabia-' aligned delegations to contain Ihe cold war 
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and to bring the two Great Powers to¬ 
gether. There has been no major issue, 
whether it was disarmament or about 
trusteeship, on which Iraq and the U.A.R. 
have not voted together. While the two 
countries have fought a war of nerves with¬ 
in the Arab world, at the international 
forum they have acted in unison. 

In some limited spheres, however, the 
Iraqi Government has been remarkably 
active. It has rendered assistance to the 
Algerian Provisional Government to the 
tune of one million pounds including arms 
and other military supplies. It has also 
sent considerable assistance to the resist¬ 
ance forces in Oman. 

It is interesting to note that Iraq has no 
foreign economic relations outside the 
.socialist bloc. Immediately after the Revo¬ 
lution it signed a comprehensive economic 
assistance agreement with the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. The projects which are being 
constructed with Soviet assistance cover 
agriculture, industry, education and culture. 
This agreement was followed with similar 
agreements with China, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary and the East German 
Republic. In the five-year development 
plan which has just been announced, foreign 
aid to the tune of eighty million pounds is 
expected to be received from the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. The dispute 
with the British-owned oil companies pre¬ 
vents the United Kingdom from taking 
part in Iraq's development effort. There 
has been no offer from the United States 
of economic assistance to the Republican 
Government. 

It is an interesting aspect of .Kassem’s 
psychology that he has deliberately avoided 
appearing in person at international con¬ 
ferences. Iraq was one of the invitees at 
the Belgrade summit of non-aligned nations. 
Had Kassem gone to Belgrade personally 
there might have been a meeting between 
him and Nasser. But instead of going him¬ 


self he sent his Foreign Minister, ‘Hashim 
Jawad, as his personal representative. The 
Kurd revolt probably prevented him from 
leaving the country. 

Hashim Jawad is a well-known inter¬ 
national figure who has made an impact at 
the United Nations as his country’s chief 
delegate. In a speech at the* Belgrade 
Conference, Jawad described the funda¬ 
mental urges of Iraq’s foreign policy. He 
interpreted the present international situ¬ 
ation as a clash between three basic changes, 
namely, the emergence of the national re¬ 
volutionary movement in many countries 
of the world, the emergence of a socialist 
bloc comprising one-third of the world 
population, and the spectacular progress of 
.‘science and technology all over the world, 
especially in the field of nuclear physics 
and outer space exploration. Jawad said, 
“This state of permanent world tension 
and the constantly present threat of war 
result from the activity of those who either 
do not want to recognize these three revo¬ 
lutions or work for their suppression.” 

Jawad was more critical of the Western 
powers than of the Soviet Union. And it 
is remarkable that in his speech he made 
no mention of the nuclear explosions in 
the Soviet Union contributing to the pre¬ 
sent phase of international tension. This 
only shows that like many countries of 
West Asia and Africa, Iraq also is at pre¬ 
sent obsessed with its anti-Westiern out¬ 
look. This outlook is generated by the 
foreign hold on Iraq’s oil resources and by 
the recent developments in respect of 
Kuwait. Jawad said, “Imperialism is the 
biggest obstacle on the road to peace and 
development of mankind. Basically the 
present cold war is rejection of peaceful co¬ 
existence and preparation for mutual des¬ 
truction. Its justification by the need for 
collective security against the so-called 
Communist conspiracy aimed at world domi¬ 
nation is an imposture.” 



ACHARYA PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY CENTENARY AND CREATION OF 
AN AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

By Propkssor N. R. DHAR, 

Sheila Dhar lustitule of Soil Science, University of Allahabad, AHahabatL 

On the last Christmas dfiy in 1959, our l^riinc H.A. doj!;reo of tlie Calcutta Criivcrsity. Even as 
Minister, as Rector of Visva-Bhaiati, issued a an undergraduate Acharva Ray was keenly 
fervent appeal to the Indian Nalion for interested in inspiring Youijf»nien to take up the' 
adequately celel)rating tlie centenary of the birth business line and with the lu^lp of his two elder 
of the great poet, philosopher and nationalist f>rothers opened a bookshop in Calcutta. In 1882, 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1961 and to per]>etuate he joined the Edinburgii Cniversity in the Science 
hiwS memory. This is certainly necessary for the Faculty for a Honouis degrc<‘ and studied biology 
uplilt and cultural development of our people. and chemistry. After graduation be ctdlaborated 
Dr. D. M. Bose, nepliew of Achar>a Jagadisli with Prof. A Cium Brown, Head of the Chemistry 
(Jiandra Bose and Director c)f the* Bose Institute Department of Edinburgh University in rescarchfs 
and Late Charu Chandra Bhattacharya, a beloved work on double salts containing cobalt sulphate 
pupil of Achar}a Bose* cnipfiasised on the necessity and alkali sulphates and obtained the D.Sc. 
of taking up seriously the eenlcmary of the birth degree in (Ihernistry of ibe Edinburgh University 
of Acharya Jagadish Cb iJidra Bose in 195}! and returned to Calcutta in 1887. Although he 

It seems to me; that it is high time that the was highly qualified, he had to w^ait for a year 
fndian peojdt* should move in the right direction for obtaining the post of a Junior Professor of 
to perpetuate the memory and to recall the great (diemistry at the Ihesidemt College, Calcutta, on 
achievements of Acharya lhafulla Chandra Ray a salary of Rs. 250 per month, which he 
in revolutionising higher studies in science and continued to draw for jnorc than 10 years as there 
industrialising India. Twenty-five years ago was no vacancy of a higher post. A vacancy wfits 
many thoughtful Indians, because of his great possible only when a senior incumbent died as 
services to national development and suffering there was no graded salaries as at present. In 
humanity during floods and famines, placed those days the §enior Professorships in Govern- 
Acharya Ray next to Mahatma Gandhi as a great ment (Colleges in India were the monopoly of 
Indian. Europtum Officers holding the B.A. or B.Sc. 

Our l>eloved gu/u was born on tlie 2nd d(‘grpes of Europtnm Ihuveisilies, specially Oxford 
August, 1801, at Raruli-Katpara, a village situated and (Tunbridge. At that time the Senior Professor 
on the bank of the river Madliumati in the Khulna of Chemistry in the^ Proidenev College, Calcutta, 
district (now in East Pakistan). This village is was Sir Alexander Pedlar. F.U.S., a pupil of the 
approximately 125 miles away from Calcutta. cel(;brated English chemist. Sir Henry E. Roseoe, 
Acharya Ray’s father was a local zamindar and F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the University . 
was a man of ideas and never missed English of Manchester and subsequently Viee-*Chanoellor, 
food in the Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta, even of Manchester and Lniub)n Universities. Sir 
when he was mourning for his father’s death. Alexander Pedlar to be tlie Director of 
The son, although born a Hindu, revolted against Public Instruction in Bengal and Vii e-Chancellor 
the caste prejudices and wrongs of the Hindu of the Calcutta University aiul was suc^ceeded in 
society against widows and Harijans and went into 1006 by the great edueationist and#founder of 
the folds of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. post-graduate education and the college of Science 
Acharya Ray studied at Calcutta uplo the final and Technology in the Calcutta University, Sir 
class of the B.A. Examination in the Metropolitan Ashutosh Mukherjee. Sir Alexander Pedlar helped 
College (now Vidyasagar College). Being success- Acharya Ray in starting chemical investigations 
ful in obtaining the Gilchrist Scholarship for study at the Presidency College. Shortly after joiniffg 
abroad, he left for England before taking the the Presidency College, Acharya Ray discovered , 
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mercurous nitrite in 1895, a yellow crystalline 
compound readily formed by the action of 
moderately dilute nitric acid on metallic mercury 
and it decomposes in water with the formation 
of metallic mercury and, mercuric nitrite. The 
late Professor Jyoti Bhusan Bhaduri, M.A., P.R.S., 
who was a highly successful Professor of Physical 
Chernislry in the Presidency College for a 
number of years, was a student in the Presidency 
College in the nineties of the last century. 
Profesor Bhaduri was interested in obtaining 
mercurous chloride or calomel for preparing a 
calomel cell and requested Acharya Ray to 
prepare a specimen of calomel for him. For 
obtaining calomel, mercurous salts are necessary. 
At that time text-books on Inorganic Chemistry 
reported the formation of a yellow mercury 
compound believed to be basic mercurous nitrate 
by the action of dilute nitric acid on mercury. 
But Acharya Ray found that a yellow crystalline 
compound containing mercury and nitrile and not 
nitrate is readily formed on the surface of 
mercury and elsewhere by the action of dilute 
nitric acid on mercury even in acidic solutions 
where the formation of a basic salt is not possible. 
Thus the new compound mercurous nitrile was 
discovered and isolated by him in a pure stale 
and its properties were systematically studied. 
He published an account of these researches both 
in the Journal of the Chemical Society. London 
and in Germany in Zeitschrift fur anorf^anische 
chernie in 1895. From mercurous nitrite he 
extended his investigations to olher nitrites and 
was recognised all over the world as a master of 
nitrite chemistry. 

About that time he felt the need of having 
collaborators in pushing up his researches at a 
rapid rale. He frequently spoke to his friend the 
great Brahrno preacher, Pandit Shiv Nath Shastri, 
M.A., that it was not possible in India to find 
enthusiasm and keenness for advancement of 
science as in the West. But due to his learning, 
devotion to chemistry and inordinate affection 
for his pupils, able young chemists joined him in 
his researches, not only in inorganic and analyti¬ 
cal chemistfy but in physical and organic 
chemistry as well. Thus he became the creator 
of the first flourishing school of chemistry in 
India. This is a landmark in the progress of 
science, technology and industry in our country. 
Tfcc foundation of the University College of 
^^ienco and •Technology in 1914 by Sir Ashutosh 


Mukherjee through the munific^ee oi Sir 
Nath Palit, Sir Raskbehari Ghosh, the Raja of 
Khaira and other benefactors of education eaj^ 
as an offshoot and manifestation of the deVoti<^ 
of Acharya Ray to science and its applicationa. 

About this time he started the Bengal 
Chemical and l^harmaceutical Works, which is 
the biggest concern in this line in* the whole of 
the East. He always insisted on foungmen not 
to hanker for Government jobs but to take to 
business and industry and follow the examples 
of the Marwari businessmen. 

His great patriotism and learning specially 
in the domain of history of sciences Ss manifest 
in his famous ‘‘History of Hindu Chemistry” 
which is a monumeotal publication showing the 
achievements of ihe Hindus in chemistry, and 
medicine in early days. 

Acharya Ray was always in favour of rural 
uplift. In most summer vacations when the 
Presidency College or the College of Science was 
closed for nearly three months instead of spend¬ 
ing the vacations in a hill-station, he procetided 
to his native village and spent his free time with 
the youngraen from the neighbouring villages in 
moulding their character and their uplift through 
the improvement of education. He created a 
degree college in that area. He loved village life 
and believed in Indian progress through rural 
welfare. ■ 

Soon after his death in 1944, the Indian 
Chemical Society created the “Acharya PrafuUa 
Chandra Ray Lecturership in Chemistry.” For 
this function a leading chemist is invited to 
deliver a lecture embodying his own contributiona 
on the birthday of our Guru^ i.e., 2nd August. 

I had the honour of receiving the invitation to 
deliver the first Acharva P. C. Ray Memorial 
lecture and I stated the following lines at the 
beginning of the lecture : 

“I had the good fortune to be closely 
ciated with him since 1907 till his death in 1944. 

I was initiated by him in 1911 in investigations 
on the physical properties of nitrites and 
hyponilrities, and we published a series of joint 
papers on this line in the Journal of the English 
Chemical Society. The investigations have now 
formed a part of the literature in Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry. My Guru had the iin{>te$8i<?n 
that electric conductivity and other physiol 
perties could not be determined in India 
time and it would be neceasary for him 






England to obtain the ‘'Conductivity*’ water 
needed for these experiments. A little later, with 
the help of my friends, Shri D. R Bhattacharya, 
Shri A. K. Dutta and others, we determined the 
transport number of the nitrite ion by the 
electrolysis of silver nitrite solutions at different 
concentrations, dissociation constant of nitrous 
acid and the kinetics of the reaction between 
idodine and nitrite, both in light and in the dark, 
and the action of nitric acid on mercury, copper, 
zinc, etc., and several reducing agents. Hence, 
I followed the footsteps of my Guru in the study 
of nitrite chemistry. 

“For over 25 years we have investigated the 
problem of nitrogen fixation and nitrogen loss 
with a band of able youngmen in the Chemical 
Laboratories of the University of Allahabad and 
the Sheila Dhar Institute of Soil Science with the 
ultimate view to ease the world food situation by 
increasing land fertility as cheaply as possible. 
Our Guru used to say that Anna Chinta Chamal- 
kara, supply of food is the real problem of our 
country. 

“In this connection it will be of great in¬ 
terest to record here the remarks of the late I’rof. 
H. E. Armstrong in his article on ‘Future of 
Chemistry in India’ in the Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray Memorial Volume (1952, pp. 15- 
16). 

“The great wt)rk of the future, however, 
specially in India, will be the t:lcvelopinent of 
agriculture with the definite object in view of 
providing food of approved value, far higher in 
(juality than that now produced. Only in recent 
years we have been able to set this before us as 
our object. 

“We have failed thus far, even in England, 
to place Agriculture upon a pedestal of the 
highest scientific endeavour. We have had no 
efficient College at this end. I can imagine no 
higher service to India than the establishment of 
such an institution. Only a potential Liebig will 
be able to bring it into being and supervise its 
operations. Twenty years hence, perhaps, such a 
leader may be forthcoming, if meanwhile a few 
inOo who feel that they have some call to such 
s^i^tce, some biological feeling, will set them¬ 
selves in training, disregarding academic tradi¬ 
tions and forswearing all desire to advertise that 
the^ ha^ knocked another spot off another atom^ 
oriin some other way, of remote concern to the 
world)'.'made themselves exceptional. 


“Competent chemists, they 
their studies, both in fidd and la^ratbiy^ ^ ' 
every possible and desirable direction, so .aa; to. 
secure a commanding knowledge of the prdb*^..' 
lems of animal and plant life and of the idR, f 
Only men so qualified, with ripened powers df j 
imagination, will be competent to act ail saviours 
of the people in the near future. The example - 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Kay has set may well serve 
to encourage such an order into being. They will'- 
be the scientific missionaries of the future, sworn; 
to social service alone.” 

About 14 years ago, 1 was very pleased to* 
contribute two lakh of rupees {with interest the. 
amount today is about 2.3 lakhs) for creating the 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray Chair of Agricul¬ 
tural and Soil Chemistry in the Calcutta Univer-* 
'sity. Moreover, the university already possesses' ■ 
the Chairs^ of Agriculture and Applied Botany, 
consequently with a Chair of animal husbandry, 
a fair beginning of university education is pos¬ 
sible in the Haringhata-Kalyani area. 

Haringhata certainly forms a very good 
nucleus for extensive and intensive studies and 
research work in animal husbandry. 'ITiis milk- 
.station possesses approximately 2,000 animals. 

A certain amount of experimental work is being 
carried on by the .staff on the production of 
fodder crops and grasses and in animal physio¬ 
logy and pathology. This is certainly a very good 
beginning. . , | ; r|*j 

In U.S.S.R. there is now a tremendous shift ' 
of .attention from grain and raw material crops - ■ 
to livestock production. This is not only due to 
meet the requirements of the Soviet nation but 
also to redress the damage caused l)y soil erosion 
as a result of tractor cultivation and production, ■ 
of cereals. j ; . 

With close co-operation between the Govemn:,* „• 
ment of India and the West Bengal Government , 
and the University of Calcutta, there is no doubt'^^! 
that Haringhata can he a very valuable seat foV'"?:. 
an Agricultural University in this country, per* , 
haps the first of its type in the whole of the ^st. , 
The Government of West Bengal received over- • 
-20 lakh of rupees from the Birlas f»r establish- . 
ing a first-rate Agricultural College at Harin*., 
ghata. The buildings are going up at a good . 
speed. Moreover, the University of Calcutta has 
been given 200 acres of suitable land for the 
development of post-graduate instruction arid 
research in agriculture. 
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Tlie senior scientific officers of tJie Bengal 
Agriculture Departnienl, e.g.. Microbiologist, 
Agricultural Chemist, Entomologist, Mycologist, 
Tlant Bathologist and oliicrs, sliould take part 
in the teaching along with iheii research work, 
not only in tlieir degree college but also in the 
university departments. 

Everybody is realising that food is our lust 
concern as a nation. Our Ihime Minister is daily 
insisting on increased food production in this 
land, because the slability ol a nation depends 
on its food standard, which in India today is 
very low as tlie Slatislical Departnienl of the 
United JNalioiis at Aew \ork have; unequivocally 
declared that India is llio liuiigriesl country in 
the world. ExjHTinieiital ])sychologisls and phy- 
slologi^ls liave frequenlly slated tliat wlum a man 
starves fur one day, he is aj)l to tell a lit after 

2 days starv^alion he begins to steal and alter 

3 days without food lie is pre[)aied to kill. Hence 
hunger, the greatest enemy of man, is being 
fought by all nalions vigorously. 

From our researches f am convinced that 
crop production in Bengal, Orissa, Madras, 
Kerala and other parts of India can he definitely 
improved l>y eouvertiiig the saline and alkaline 
soils into calcium soils by ploughing in straw, 
leaves, water hyacinth, municipal waste mixed 
with powtlered hone or rock jihosphalti or basic 
slag, which is a by-product of the expanding 
steel industry. 

Most adv^anced nations of the world have 
taken a long-range view of this mailer and have 
created universities for agriculture and social 
welfare. I have lectured in ihe Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity of Wageningen in Holland and Upsalla 
(Sweden) and 1 have found that each of these 
agricultural universities have 30 laboratories 
wdth farms allaclierl for imparling the highest 
form of ediiealion in agricultural subjects and 


carrying on important researches for the deve*? 
lopment of agriculture, animal husbandry and 
rural welfare. 

j 

May I appeal to the leaders of the country 
for the creation of an University for Agriculture 
and rural welfare to cojnmeinorate the centenary 
of Aeharya Bicifulla Cliandra Kay! I have to 
draw the special attention of Kui^ari Padinaja 
Naidu, the Governor of West Betigal, whose 
grandfather, Dr. Aghore Nath Chattopadhya, 
was the first Indian Chemist to receivt^ the D.Sc., 
degree of Edinburgh University and a friend of 
Aeharya Ray and that of the highly c()inj)etent 
(diief Minister of West Bengal, Ur. B. C. Roy, 
who lias immense admiration for Aeharya Ray. 
Dr. B. C. Roy kindly arranged for an appendi¬ 
citis operation of my wife at the Belgaehia Medi¬ 
cal College in 1910 and Aeharya Ray came to 
visit her at the liospilal by climbing the stair-cases 
uplo the second floor. Dr. B. C. Roy was sur¬ 
prised to find the great Aeharya visiting a 
patient. I appeal to the Governor and the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, to the Directors of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pliarmacculical Works, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Shri Roma Prasad Mukherji, 
(who is keenly interested in agricultural develop¬ 
ment), the Registrar (who is a beloved pupil of 
Aeharya Ray) and the new^spapcrs specially the 
llindusthari Standard, which has always admired 
Aeharya Ray, to do their best for the uplift of 
the Indian people by making them active in the 
production of more and better food. This is only 
possible through the creation of an Agricultural 
University preferably in the Haringhala-Kalyani 
area possessing great facilities in this direction. 
There is no doubt that the Indian nation as a 
whole is fast deteriorating physically and morally 
due to the lack of a balanced and adequate diet 
and are constantly suffering from semi-starvation 
and malnutrition. 






SOCIAL SECURITY FOR HOUSEWIVES IN INDIA 

By RAJANI MUKHERJI 


At present the family in Indian society 
is incapable of providing its members with 
all the necessary care. After Independence 
there has been an increased awareness 
amongst all sections of people about the 
position of men and women in society. The 
social conditions, tradition, custom and usage, 
however, has given women and children no 
adequate place at all. The cultural tradi¬ 
tion as it has grown, has tended to become 
more conservative and the security and 
personal safety of women has remained 
affected. The shelter behind purdah has 
no religious basis at all. It was forced down 
due to one reason—the personal safety and 
security from the marauding ond anti-social 
acts of the ruling party and their supporters 
on society. So, until the advent of the 
British rule whether women had an equal 
right with men, or whether they possessed 
the same qualification at all with men never 
occurred in the mind of anybody in society. 
For a time the consideration of such values 
wore frozen, it started long before the coming 
in of Islam in India, but the terrible inertia 
we find in people is to be traced to a long 
period of silence that descended on people 
and remained so until the spell was broken 
by the British rule. There is no question 
of a praise or dispraise of British rule but 
it is a fact of history. 

The place of women was solely confined 
to their family and domestic tasks. In other 
countries the feminist movement started by 
demanding the admission of women to 
occupations other than domestic work ; but 
still the fate of the housewives has received 
little notice, and the only rights claimed 
for women have been in respect of em¬ 
ployed women. The only exception has 
been made in respect of political right, to 
vote. Today in India, women, mostly edu¬ 
cated ones, enjoy the right to occupation. 
They are employed in all services. The 
illiterate and poorer sections are employed 
ih coal mines, textile^otton and,, jute 
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mills, in tea gardens, and in the unskilled; 
cadres of various occupations. The right to . 
vote has been granted to women at pac> 
with men. Even the law of inheritance has, 
been modified to secure for women the pro- 
perty rights, which were until now denied'; 
to them. 

The reason why so little attention has;,/' 
been paid to housewives and so little hag i 
been done to give them social security lies in-, 
the ambiguous nature of their status. In a', 
genei’al view, a housewife is a part of tho'. 
family unit, is maintained by the earnings of. 
her husband and does not perform any duties.' 
professionally but as a service to the family. 
This traditional conception has completely 
obscured her position and her social security 
has remained only a concern of the family. 

Tradition has handed out, from genera¬ 
tion to generation, many antiquated notions 
but the impact of time, thought and social 
development have all given a new light to , 
our life and condition. 

In India, the joint-family system pro- • 
vided protection to the widow, aged and un¬ 
employed but the society has now broken up ' 
leaving an individual alone to woi k out his or ,; 
her own destiny. The position of a housewife 
particularly, therefore, should be examinedv 
in the new social environment. Previously thc; 
joint-family gave protection to women from „ 
various temptations and guarded against theit" ■; 
insecurity, but now they are thrown to the 
wolves and the growing problem has been i 
heightened particularly by the break-up of;v; 
the old ties, moorings and social cohesiori. 
Every country has this problem in the” 
background, of the particular socio-' 
economic conditions. 

Under the present form of society, the 
family is equally incapable of providing its 
members with all the necessary care. This iS 
particularly true in the case of the house¬ 
wife. Thousands and thousands of women are 
reduced to permanent ill-health because 
they cannot afford to consult doctor *or 




because they cannot take rest when they are 

111 . 

These women never take any holiday. 
Once they get married and leave their father’s 
home, they are to give up everything except 
service to the family. To marry is not to have 
only a husband but to enter the kitchen and 
the nursery. In this way they have been doom¬ 
ed to perdition. It is strange that when we are 
thinking of social changes, progress, we 
think about only one-half of the humanity,and 
about the other half, namely, the house¬ 
wife, we take for granted her status, that 
is, in the kitchen. 

Due to occupational changes now going 
on, the housewife has additional problems. 
The husband has to work in night-shift, 
sometime ending at midnight or in the 
morning, sometime the morning shift begins 
very early. In both the cases one has to keep 
awake or rise early in addition to day-time 
duties with respect to children, preparation 
food or of serving food depending on, time. 
The village has still the remnant of old 
tradition. The housewife performs her duties 
in the farmland, cultivating or tending the 
cattle, as a part of the professional duties of 
a farmer. A peasant’s wife is a working 
women and economically a function equal 
to men-£olk. Therefore, they contribute 
substantially to national wealth along with 
men. 

In both the cases, a wife to a worker, 
and a wife to a farmer, there are some 
>> duties which are very essential in nature. 

Unfortunately, however, our economic 
5 thinking is based on certain assumptions. 

We live in a materialistic society in which 
I' value of work is measured in terms of 
I ..Warnings, and only in the occupations where 
’ '..ilt produces money-return it is recognised 
^ as work. The work of a housewife has no 
r teturn in cash, her labour is riot paid by 
\ wages, consequently, in terms of soci^ 
v standard she has no status. It is all free 
service. This, has affected her civil right, 

y- Therefore, in this respect, a mother is 
'f, ^bordinate to a father. And this subordina* 
?;V,|U)n of mother to father, even in regard to 
custody of children, is derivi^ from the 
Ja#. that father is an earning member, is 


gainfully employed, mother suffers under ; 
a perennial disadvantage in proportion tp 
his earnings, going down and down. ; 

One of the most important questions to be 
examined is whether or not the housewife's 
duties constitute an occupation. If the work ' 
is measured in terms of money, then the 
occupation of a housewife is one of an un¬ 
paid one. She does not get nay wage for her 
work. Her work, as a member of the family, 
constitutes the most important factor in a 
household. On her personality, energy and 
talent, the younger generation is very 
largely influenced, and exercises a tremen¬ 
dous effect over the productive efforts of 
men in society. 

With this perspective and understand¬ 
ing the International Labour Conference 
made some reconunendations in 1939 for the 
vocational training of those women who are 
gainfully employed and it is strange that 
women’s organisations have not taken up this 
training with seriousness that it deserves. 
Even assuming that society cannot as yet 
solve this problem, since the occupation is 
measured in terms of money, the housewife 
as a member of the family is a pivotal lever 
round which the productivity effort of the 
nation depends. Moreover, in modern society 
occupation should be interpreted in terms 
of money wage. In Austria, before the ad¬ 
vent of Hitberite regime, the Supreme 
Court of that country gave a decision re¬ 
cognising that housewives should carry on an 
occupation. That was, however, an excep¬ 
tion. 

In India we are now following a pro¬ 
gramme of industrialisation, and gradually 
the society is getting organised in a modem 
set-up. Social insurance, therefore, is one 
of the concomitant of the new social set¬ 
up. The principle that anyone working 
for the nation is entitled to be rianeii 
for In time of sickness, old age or inva^ 
dity is a most revolutionary idee of tke 
c«»tury. An employed woman, whether in 
government service or in private , 
ployment, is taken care under medical beril* . 
fit scheme of the Government or of >£^ . 
ployees’ State Iriauranee er kCamimi^ 
fit S^ieme. Even soaane mescal b^ied^ , 
given to her, alihou|^ not 
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^yay of a benefit of employment accruing 
through her husband. The extension of this 
benefit is most necessary. In this case the 
housewife, not employed, shall be indirectly 
ihsnr^ and shall be entitled to a medical 
attendance and medicines in the case of sick* 
ness> but also to obstetrical care in the case 
of child-birth. This should take account of 
the fact that mother’s illness throws the 
whole family out of gear, the unpaid person 
is not so unimportant after all. 

Who is going to pay for this indirect 
insurance ? It should be shared by the 
State and the earning member. The 
wage of a worker should include the frac¬ 
tion of his earning, the services of a hou.se- 
wife or mother or any dependent who looks 
after the family, since the housewife, or 
the mother or the dependent does not look 
after the earning member alone but also 
serves the interest of the community to 
which she belongs. Therefore, the basis of 
wage determination should also include 
this aspect of the question. In India several 
hospitals, governmental and non-govern¬ 
mental, have a free ward for obstetrical 
cases. This is regarded as a charity. 
Nothing could be so reprehensible as to think 
like that. A child bom to a mother is a new 
citizen born to the State. Its care must be 
the charge of the State. 

Unless there is a strike, the argument or 
force of it will never be understood by the 
society or the employer. Similarly, if for 
ofte day housewives were to stop work it 
would be interesting indeed to see and 
feel the impact of it. Our elders would agree 


that it is only then the househ^^ivo’ 
feel the effect of services rendered; 
housewife when it is left undone, 
is not to suggest that a nationwide s 
should be planned to solve the problejaLj-^i^'' 
So far as women’s participatiort- 

agriculture is concerned any insuri 
.Scheme will be able to cover this probl 
easily as their participation in work in 
field or farm is in addition to their houfi'f^ 
hold duties. In industrial establishmew 
women are already covered by medical ai 
maternity benefits, the hospitalisation n© 
to be taken care of. But still millions a: 
left unaccounted for. Care for a housewfi 
is of paramount importance and althoUi 
there may be some who like their relegatli 
in the society, yet, if the society has 
move forward it cannot do so unless thj 
second half is taken care of by measur^l 
suited and commensurate to their n© 
and as a matter of equal justice. ' 

In India, the drudgery of domestic liliEj 
is hard and burdensome. This is due to th©\ 
method of cooking, use of the particulai*,^^^ 
type of utensils and the method of washinjgf 
involving housewives in domestic serviii^»f 
A drastic change is called for if 
security of women have to bear 
The success of an industrial sociel 
depends upon the degree of effort 
make to adapt ourselves to the chanjt 
that are inherent in the growth of indd$^| 
trialisation. Unfortunately it is not realiis 
that feudal mode of living cannot co-< 
with modern industrialisation and a Cc 
politan view of human life. 
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IIADUI/W : By Slciiari Peroivue. Hodder 
and Sfouphton^ .London, I960. Pp. 193 and 31 
plates, 33 shilliu^^s. 

Ihis is a lliorough and detailed account of 
the life-history of a Bonian Einpcjor who, 
reigning ior a little over twenty years (ll7-3o 
A.D.), letl a deep impress upon the histoiy of 
his own ami lal(’i times, and who is still best 
renieuil)eied for his monumejits scattered over 
Asia. Alrica and Euro})e. The autlior has the 
qualificalions of a good historian—a wide and 
deep reading of the original and the secondary 
sources, insiglit into the working of historical 
forces extending o\er long periods of time, 
capacity for vivid jioiliallure of a wide range of 
Scenes and characters, accurate chronology and 
topograpliy and so forth. His d(\scriptions of the 
military works as well as works of art of the 
great emperor are gi\cn with technical skill and 
success. He writes in a peculiarly attractive style 
marked by free use of surviving records of the 
emperor’s daily life. His use of parallels from 
the political and military history of the regions 
in modern times is always instructive. Ilis 
judgnients are usually sound. While the emperor 
ia given full ciedit for his love of Hellenism, he 


is censured for his antipathy towar<ls' und/reek 
and un-Roman ideas and peoples <p. IS). Itie 
list of the emperor’s achievtMuents is balanced 
by that of his failures (p. Hjl). Occasionally, 
the author's pronouncements appears to l)e one¬ 
sided. Thus the claim is made for Hadrian that 
he was one of the primupal architects of tiie 
world as wc still know it in the course of its 
transtition from the metal to the nuclear age 
fp. 15). Again, we are told by way of contrast 
between British and Roman imperialism that 
England did not take a long time to adopt as a 
principle the aim of elevation of the colonials 
and their establishment as independent states 
(p. 132). A list of plates (including maps, 

drawings and . illustrations of sculpture and 
architecture), a bibliography and index are the 
other useful features of lliis interesting and ins¬ 
tructive volume. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN 
AND STALIN : By George F. KeJinan, Hulchitu 
son & Co. {Publishers) Ltd., 178-202, Great Port¬ 
land St., London, W.l, 1961, pp. 411. Prices, 
Rs. S2/-. 

More than any other intellectual in the. 
United States, Mr* George Kennan has contribtt* 
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ted to the difficult and yet compelling task of 
rationalizing the struggle between the two power 
systems, the Communist and the Capitalist, which 
is commonly known as the Cold War. He has 
brought his personal knowledge of the Soviet 
systenf and his great erudition to bear upon a 
scintillating study of the issues involved in this 
grim combat. Unlikt* the common run of cold war 
writers, his purpose lias been to put things in the 
historical perspective so that Western Govern¬ 
ments, partic ularly the (ioverninent of the iJnitcd 
States, (*ari take a more rational and rnaturer 
view of things. Mr. Kennaii has discarded tlie 
theory that the cold war should, or can, he fought 
to a finish. He has also discarded the premise 
that the two power systems are mutually ex< lu- 
sive or parallel and that one must destroy the 
other in ordc^r to l>e able to survive. Thi‘ conclu¬ 
sion he has reached is that since the two powen* 
systems must eo-(*xist. if thc> are not to commit 
co-suicide, the) musi discover a rational pliilo- 
sophy of the nuclear aged’s struggle for power. 

Mr. Keiinan spent many years in the 
/Vmerican Kmbassy in Moscow becoming his 
country’s Ambassador to the Soviet LJnion in 
1952. But differences arose shortly betwe^ai him 
and th(i Repu[)lican Government over Soviet 
policy, [larticulaily with Mi. Dulles* crusading 
ojiposition to the Soviet jiow^u' system. Mr. 
Kennan left foreign service and took up the 
study of diplomatic historx, working for three 
years as permanent professor at the School of 
Historical Studies at the Institute for Advanced 
wStudies, Princeton. His tbnlh lectures over the 
B.B.C. in 1957 aroused world-wide interest, 
particularly his bold, imaginative and rationally 
argued proposal for disengagement in Europe. 
For trying to wnirk for co-t^xistence he was 
curiously declared persona non grata hy the 
3oviet Government. When President Kennedy took 
over the Presidentship in the White House, Mr. 
Kennan was called from retirement to advise the 
American Government on Soviet affairs. He was 
given the Ambassadorship in Moscow, but the 
U.S.S.R. Government would not have him. Now he 
is American Amljassador in Belgrade. 

This book is a study of the relationship 
between tlie Soviet l^nion and the major Western 
countries from the inception of the Soviet regime 
in 1917 till the end of the Second World War. 
Through a series of discussions of individual 
episodes and problems it presents a remarkably 
authoritative study of how the present Soviet 
State has come to he shaped and how its relation- 
shi|S with the Western world have developed. Mr, 
Kenhan has taken a longer and deeper historical 


view of the cold war which he rightly says began 
as soon as the Soviet Stale was born. The 
international cominunity was very much different- 
before the birth of a socialist state. Predo¬ 
minantly Western, it has a large aggregate of 
common values. Although it clashed oftentimes^ 
it stood united wlienever these basic values were 
challenged. With the crealion of the Soviet Union 
an entirely nt*w situation arose. The world was 
divided into two opposing systmns. the newly- 
born Soviet system ])ledged to destroy world 
capitalism and usher in a glol)al socialist order.- 
Mr. Kennan has presented an interpretation of 
the main events oicurring in lh(' Soviet Union- 
and its relations with the outside worhl till the 
Second World War. The Allied intervention against 
the young Soviet Stat(\ its first hesitant efforts 
at survival, the treaty with G(*rmany and the 
So\iet performance at the Peace Gonfenmee, the 
ap|)roach to normal relations in thci ’Twenties, 
the roh' of Stalin as a huibler of socialism in 
one state and as an international staU^sman, his 
understanding of. and approach to. China, the 
European metamorphosis as a result of the rise 
of Hiller, the Soviet Ufiion’s struggle against 
Hitler and the pursics that bdlowed. and the 
events during the Thirties leading to the war, as 
well as Soviet performanci' tiuriiig the war and 
its relations with the wartime allies are brought 
out in ifieir essentia) details, all lending support 
to the general thesis that the Soviet State, like 
all other states, has passed through a long and 
difficult period of formative development and, 
after the war, has emerged into a really great 
power. 

Having offered historical interprdations of 
the tumultuous ev(*nls of three decades and more, 
Mr. Kennan comes to the basic (pjestiem of our 
lime : How to keep (be world intact? He showg 
that the Soviet Union in recent years has grown 
into a responsible power. I hcre have been pro- , 
found changes within Russia since the death of 
Stalin, all pointing to the restoration of normalcy. 
The Soviet Union is no longer a lonely power, it 
has an ally and a rival in China. It has a number 
of friends in Eastern Europe whose interests 
‘‘it cannot dismiss in a cavalier fashion.” It lias 
built up a system of complex relations with a 
host of Asian-Afriean nations. All this has 
made it a responsible country. It^ still has a 
revolutionary gospel to preach and its declaimed 
objective is to convert the entire world to 
Communism. But Mr. Kennan says that Soviet 
leaders have “never contemplated military, 
measures as the primary instrument for the 
spread of the Communist revolution.** The Soviet 
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Union is out to exploit the weaknesses and 
contradictions of the capitalist system. There are 
several elements in its favour, particularly the 
teeming millions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who, for various political and economic 
reasons, clash with the Western powers. But the 
Soviet Union has come to stay and so has the 
world of Communism. It will be futile for the 
United States to think in terms of its liquidation. 
The wise policy for America, therefore, is to 
devise a programme of co-existence so that the 
two systems may discover a modus vivendi and 
live together. 

Mr. Kennan says that the United Slates 
must accept the obligations of maturity and 
consent tt> oj*erate in a world of relative and 
unstable values. “If we are to regard oursevles 
as a grown up nation—and anything else will 
henceforth be mortally dangerous—then we must, 
as the biblical phrase goes, put away childish 
things; and among these childish things the first 
to go, in my opinion, should be self-idealism and 
the search for absolutes in world affairs; for 
absolute security, absolute amity, absolute 
harmony. We arc a strong nation, wielding great 
power. We cannot help wielding this power. It 
comes to us by virtue of our sheer size and 
strength, whether we wish it or not. But to wield 
power is always at best an ambivalent thing, a 
sharing in the guilt taken upon ourselves by all 
those men who, over the course of the ages, have 
sought or consented to tell others what to do. 
There is no great American error than the belief 
that liberal institutions and the rule of law 
relieve a nation of the moral dilemma involved in 
the exercise of power.” 

The picture of the world struggle that Mr. 
Kennan presents is that of an “international life 
in which not only is there nothing final in point 
•of time, nothing not vulnerable to the law of 
tdiangc, but also nothing absolute in itself ; a 
Kfe in which there is no friendship without some 
element of antagonism; no enmity without some 
rudimentary community of interest; no bene¬ 
volent intervention which is not also in part an 
injury; no act of recalcitrance, no seeming evil, 
from which—aS Shakespeare pots it—“some soul 
of goodness may not be distilled.” And finally 
he says, “A i world in which these things are true 
is, of coufse, not the best of all conceivable 
Worlds; but it is a tolerable one and it is worth 
living in. I think our foremost aim today ^ould 
he to heq) it physically intact in an age when 
ns^ have acquired for the first time the tocfankal 
. mdKBa of destroying it” 


Most people will agree with 
and it will be extremely profitable, before agrei9)> 
ing, to go through Mr. Kennan’s interpfeiail^ 
of the history of the contemporary world. * 

* Chanakya Sell' 

DIARY OF A TIBETAN fIlGRIM TO 
INDIA: BIOGRAPHY OF DHARMASVAMIN ; 
Chag lo-tsaba Chos-rje-dpal : A Tibetan tttofm 
pilgrim. ORIGINAL TIBETAN TEXT; Deci¬ 
phered and Translated by Dr. George Roerick^ 
the Academy of Sciences, Moscow, U.S.S.R. In¬ 
troduction by Dr. A. S. Altekar of K. P. Jaya- 
swal Research Institute, Patna. Published by the 
same, pp. 119. Price Rs. 8/-. 

There is a valuable introduction by Dr. Alte- 
kar and makes the reading of the original text 
intelligible and an integral one. Like Fa Hian, 
Yuan Ghwang and I-tsing, Dhamasvamin was a 
Buddhist. He came from Tibet and not from 
China. There was a great deal of travel between 
India and Tibet during the period of 600 A.D. to 
1300 A.D. Monks went from India to Tibet and 
no account of India fso fart is availalble from 
their services. Similarly number of monks stu¬ 
died in Nalanda or Vikramasila. It is in the bio¬ 
graphy of Dharmasvamin written by Upsaka 
Chos-dar that we get an account of India, her 
people, customs and institutions. 

The biography, for the first time, makes 
available an account of India of the 13th century, 
principally Bihar, apart from the fragmentary 
account of India from the Chinese sources, in 
the works of Fa Hian, Yuan Chwang and I-tsing. 
This small book is non-the-Iess very important. 
The History of Northern-India is so far avaR- 
able from the musUm historians. This is an 
account of India, principally Bihar, during the 
first half of the 13th century from a non-muslim 
impartial source. It is thus significant and highly 
important. 

The Indo-Tibetan intercourse whksh* begun 
in the 7th century is partly reveled irt this 'dd^ 
ment. The mUsHm conquest and the destrUctiqil 
of Nalanda and Vikramasiln by them created , a 
great set-back to the Ihdo-Tibetan intercourse. At 
the time of Dharroasvamin’s visit in 1284-$^ 
Buddhist manuscript libraries had been 
destroyed. Dhamasvamin did not get any. 
the copies h'e carried whh hint were from Nej^f 

monasteries Prom. b% 
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be a pla^e of logHer leamUig. The {^Ugrima lived 
xiieatiy-^ alms^ or free food and accoipnodatioii 
in exchange for aome work, literary or otherwise. 

Dr. Roerich in his translation gives an 
accoiini; of }>harmasvaniin’8 life. How he educa^ 
led himself for 22 years before embarking on hie 
journey to India. He had to study the contem¬ 
porary script in Bihar, the proto-Bengali-cuw- 
proto-Maithili script, as known by this appella¬ 
tion. .Dharmasvamin was not only interested in 
Indian scholarship but also in Indian scholars. 
He gives an account of the legendary life of Kali¬ 
dasa and also of the Sastras of Chandrakirti and 
Chandragomin. Before coming to India he spent 
some time in a monastery on the border of Nepal 
and Tibet. His preceptors were Indians, Batna- 
rakshita and Ravindra. When he came to India 
in 1234 A.D. he was 37 years old. The province 
had been over-run by the muslim invaders, an 
orderly administration had not yet taken place. 
No precise account of his journey is available as 
to how he arrived in Bodh Gaya. When he 
arrived he fled again due to an apprehended 
muslim attack. He, however, returned again. He 
seemed to have visited Varanasi and in the 
temple of Kali Devi, therefore, he got an account 
of Kalidasa, the servant of Kali. 


Dharmasvamin also furnishes a light on the 
political history of the country, until now 
shrouded by distortions and meagre facts. Useful 
material is provided by him to fit in the jigsaw 
puaale" of the period. 


But his account in assessing the effect of the 
moslem conquest in Bihar, for example, when he 
reached Vaisali on his way to Bodh Gaya, the 
town was deserted because of the apprehended 
muslim attack. Often the people deserted the 
town at day to come back at night. Vikramasila 
had been completely destroyed and its foundation 
stones were thrown in the Ganges. There were 
pot more than four monks in Bodh Gaya. 


Nalanda had not been destroyed when he 
arrive there. He was there for six months and 
an eye-witness account of it. Out of 
seven temples, 14 big and 34 smaB monasteries, 
only two VBtaras were jn serviceable condition; 
lliousan^ of ynbnks had fled away. There is a 
sttperstitiops etory about the destructiem of 
Natapda. The dei^redations htsd begun and the 

to Sheriff to 
bjiiiM a ;inos^e there. One of the soldiers threw 
but died tihe same evenihg^ It 
Nalanda is said to have 
The litera[tuies seem 


to have been destroyed ^rMar to W vi^it He 
did not find any MSS there. ’ 

He also gives an account of reUgious. and 
social conditions. We find from his account that 
the Buddhist and Hindu Sanayasins lived 
side and were equally respected in society. Tpb 
procedure of worship in the Buddhist and 
temples was very similar. Dharmasvamin 
nishes an interesting account of the religious 
tory of the period, the way the worship was perw 
formed and the different background of Ceylonosu 
priests, Hinayanists and Mahanayanists and 
triks. We get an account of the topography of! 
Bodh Gaya. 

In publishing this book K. P. Jayaswal Rer 
search Institute has done a great service in the' 
field of historical research about Indo-Tibetan, 
(elations, the pattern of the muslim conquest and 
the cultural and religious destruction of them hi 
the hands of a religion very remote from Indiu^ 
It fills a gap in Indian History. 

Rajani Mokheeji 


BENGALI 

MANABATABAD : By Basudha Chakralnnlif 
Published by Dipayan^ 20, Keshab Sen Slreet, 
Calcutta-9, Pages 227. Price Re. 7/^. 

The book has been written on the background 
of the history of human evolution. This is a pro^; 
duct of intensive study and national thinking aud" 
scientific outlook and the conclusions have bemi., 
arrived at by an untrained reasoning. The : 

does not intend to force his conclusions on 
readers but requests them to apply reason 
reason only to understand his points of view. 

According to the author, ‘humanitarianisrp^'; 
and ‘humanism’ are two different things. In 
former there is no recognition of a man as a niaiiiV?^ 
He is looked upon with a compassion. By the lattcii^' 
the man is taken as the supreme being. He is 
reality and there is no other reality or truth 
yond him. There is no Cod beyond man. He 
a soul indeed but it is inseparably connected with “ 
Ms body. Man is a product of evolution through^ 
millions of years and his soul evolved with him ^ 
end it is nothing independent or separata from 
his physical existence. There catmo^ be any aout, 
M^rated from the body. CaB it materialism butv 
it is not immoral. The very nature of man ismori^ 
—morality also evolved in the- process as also his 
conscience. God need not be supposed as a inor^il 
order of things. In the words of the author 
matter reached a certain stage, of evolittion Xife’ 
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appeared in the ordinary course.' When man dis¬ 
covered this trutli, he really discovered the truth 
about man.” 

The author in course of his discussion pre¬ 
sented his own interpretations of the Greek 
thought, oriental philosophy, Christianity, Re¬ 
naissance, Reformation, Sanskrit literature, 
French Enlightenment and French Revolution and 
Marxism to arrive at his thesis. Even Marxism— 
a pure nationalism could not arrive at the pure 
theory of humanism as expounded by late M. N. 
Roy in his “Nco-humanism”. This Neo-humanism 
h&8 its life-breath in knowledge derived from tree 
thinking and free thinking is its onl) support. 

The author calls on the people who are reli¬ 
gious and believers in God or other supernatural 
objects to ronsider his thesis of ‘humanism’ or 
‘Neo-humanism’ as named by Roy. with a mind 
unshackled and free. This is very noble offer aiici 
as such the hook deserve.s to be widely read. The 
book indeed is a first of its kind in Bengali s > 
far as w'e arc aware. 

A. B. Dutta 

SANSKRIT-TIBETAN 

ARYABHADRACARIPRANIDHANA RAJA. 
With Introduction and Notes; By Sumli 
Kumar PatlwL i\amgyal Inslilule oj Tihetolo^y. 
Ganf'tok, Sikki?n. 1961. Price Rupees Five or Ten 
Shillings. 

This is an edition of the text composed in 
Buddhist or hybrid Sanskrit as well as an old 
Tibetan translation of an ancient and very popu¬ 
lar North-Indian Buddhist prayer book. The edi¬ 
tion which is primarily based on a Nepali Xylo¬ 
graph has utilised other editions and noted vari¬ 


ants as existing in the different editions of tbp 
Sanskrit portion. Peculiarities of the Tibetan text 
will be, it is stated, dealt with in a supplement; 
The work which has enough popular appeal even 
for non-Buddhists will be highly welcome in a 
popular edition accompanied by a translation in 
a modern language. The proposed multi-lingual 
edition is expected to be one in this line. 

Chintaharan ^hakravarti 


HINDI 

HAMARE SIKSIIA-PRATIVEDAN: By 
Bansagopal Jhingaram and Vedaram Sarnia, Ali¬ 
garh. With a Foreword by Dr. K. L. Shrimali. 
1959. Price Rs. 12/50 nP. 

ft was a very happy idea which prompted 
this book. The authors wanted to present before 
the public in general the recommendations of 
Radhakrishnan Commission and Mudaliar Com¬ 
mission in Hindi—prefaced by the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Dr. Zakir Hussain Committee and 
Sargeant’s Post-war Educational Reconstruction. 
The translations are not their renderings in 
Hindi, but the recommendations have been 
grouped under different headings to facilitate 
comprehension. The technical terms have not yet 
been assimilated by the language, why should 
staff be translated as (Karmachari-Vrinda) and 
not (Karmi-Vrinda) ? Most of the renderings of 
technical terms do not appeal, though sanctioned 
by Dr. Raghuvir, and this a handicap to the en¬ 
joyment of the book. 

P. R. Sen 



Indian Periodicals 


Industrial Troubles 

The following is extracted from Chawringkee. 

An employee expects that justice is done to 
him. In all organisations, there should be a 
machinery for receiving and redressing complaints. 
There is no doubt that those in the lop tier of 
an organisation still derive inspiration through 
practice of racialism, provincialism, caatcism, 
favouritism and nepotism which are so many 
obstacles in the path of Hindering justice. No 
human being is infallible. It must be the endeav¬ 
our of all executives, high or low, to see that 
facilities are given to employees for redress of 
grievances. 

The general interest of an organisation requires 
that all grievances should be redressed justly and 
promptly. Such a representation will result in one 
of the two cases. The authority for appeal will 
give its verdict in favour of an employee in which 
case a boss should feel happy that a wrong 
inadvertently done by him to one of his sub¬ 
ordinates has been put right. If the represen¬ 
tation is rejected, the boss gets moral support for 
his act, a reputation for fair play and greater 
prestige among his subordinates. 

The labour and the junior supervisory staff 
gel their grievances redressed through the inter¬ 
vention of their union. The executive staff—first 
and second line—in virtue of their high status 
and the power and influence they wield, have 
easy access to the directorate which listen to and 
redress their grievances. Barring above, there 
exists unfortunately in every factory a small 
section of the supervisory staff in the third and 
the fourth line with no union backing who have 
grievances blit ito dependable procedure for gett¬ 
ing quick redress. They put their grievances to 
their bosses but there is no guarantee that any 
decision will be communicated at all or quickly* 
The executive staff in the first and second line 
in a factory appeared to have evolved and 
mastered a new procedure in dealing with com¬ 
plaints from their senior supervisory staff. This 
procedure consists in sitting tight over a repre- 
siraitation and all reminders concerning it with 
the result that the aggrieved person leaves the 


firm or loses his interest in its affair. Such 
callousness would be impossible, if this staff were 
allowed to have their own union. It is a SStd' 
reflection on the ability of management with d^\ 
jure but not de facto administrative control ovei^ 
labour, etc., that there should be a sense of 
frustration among the small senior supervisory 
staff. 

This senior staff forms a buffer between the^ 
top management on the one hand and the labour 
on the other. Besides, in virtue of this position^ 
they can interpret the policy and views of. 
management to labour and vice-versa. They caii 
make or mar the production depending upon, 
their attitude. Because of their frustrations, they 
have been, in recent years, a very weak link in 
the chain which snaps easily at llie slightest stress; 
or strain in the labour-management relationship- 
This new attitude and approach of the top 
management towards the legitimate grievances 
and aspirations of tlieir senior staff is on the 
increase and is to be highly deplored as coming 
from people who preach one thing to labour and 
practise in dealings with their senior staff ju3t 
the opposite. Loyalty is a two-way traffic- 
ascending and descending—in all organisational 
tiers. 

Of late, there has been a lot of talk of 
scientific management. In fact, the Government of 
India and some of the eminent industrialists are 
busy in drawing plans to establish management 
schools at Delhi and Madras in addition to those 
already established in Bombay and Calcutta. 

One of the essential conditions of scientific 
management is that men of abilities should man" 
nearly all positions in an organisation. The 
importance of this can be easily seen if it is 
remembered that industrial institutions are almost 
perpetual in the sense that they last for centuries. 
It is but natural that they should be pi^ovidcd witn 
organisational set-up which would enable them 
not only to meet immediate needs but also func¬ 
tion ably and meet the needs of expansion in 
some distant future. For the manning of an organis¬ 
ational set-up ever-changing in form and its aigi 
it is necessary, therefore, to have very able men. 
About the necessity of manning organisation 
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with first-class men, Fayol, the eminent Director firms were 7,623 SgAuUit 

uf one of the largest coal and iron combine in In other words, during the in 

France says,' ^*Make careful selection of staff; Government persuasion, legislative meaaurea and 
each employee where he can be of most service/ what not, the reduction of foreign personnel waa 
Again Andrew Carnegie, one of the American :bhly 0.48 per cent. , . . 

millionaires said that if fate were unkind to him The fact is that foreigners in Indian or non-; 
and were to take away all hb assets, his credit Indian firms are against Indianisation. For the 
and everything but his men, he would guarantee last ten years, they have been manipulating and 
to be a millionaire again within five years. J. nianoeuvring if necessary, by offer of bribw or 
Glenmoorc of Great Britain slated that there were sinecures to put off effective Indianisation. Who 
six ways of improving production, but they all can deny that they have been successful so far 
needed men of abilities to implement them. in fooling our Government and our watch-dog. 

In fact, employers in the United States look j^he Parliament? 

upon men of ability as their best investment. High morale among works staff is the most 
They send scouts in search of ‘talents’ and offer important among the various factors which con- 
them the best possible term to join their organis- tribute to the success of an organisation, the tone 
ation. Contrast this picture in America with what which comes from its head. If he b just, 
b seen in India where our ‘industrialists’(?) painstaking, broad-minded and approaches all 
derive their inspiration from racialism, provin- problems with sympathy and understanding, 

cialisni, casteism, favouritism and nepotism. This impact of his personality on the first line 
retrograde trend amongst the employers in India executives gives birth to morale of the executive 
is on the increase, and no one should be deceived team, which in its turn is carried down to the 
by their tall talk of scientific management in strata both by impact of personality and 
industrial establishments in India. example. On the other hand, if the top-mian is un¬ 

it is not possible without able men in an just, high-handed, greedy or has no policy 
organisation to expect purity in administration, a ignorant of correct interpretation of policy, Ae 
freshness of outlook and a feeling of efficiency morale among the workers will be found to M 
among all staff for which industrial e-stablbh- very low. If our executives tell lies, if they mke 
ments, such as that of Fords, in foreign countries recourse to questionable practices because of 
ere famous. greed for more money or if they take the credit 

I have said something about racialism to themselves and pass all blame to staff lower 
sbove. Such a thing should be unknown in an doivn the hierarchy they 
independent country like India. Unfortunately, set-up a high morale m 
iven after ten years of independence, racial dis- such executive are on the Tr 

crimination against the sons of soil b worse to- years. This is one more retrograde trend ot 
Jay Aan what it was in August, 1947. On 15th recent origin. 

August, 1947, the number of foreigners in foreign “ 



















fOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The “End” of Mankind 

N«ws from Fratice of October, 1961, contains 
the following : 

In that monumental edition of the Apocalypse, 
an article which was published in the June 
issue of this Bulletin and which is valued at 
one hundred million Francs, there is, among the 
seven texts by different authors commenting 
frankly on the teachings of Kic Holy Bible, one 
which to all appearance surpasses the others in 
importance. It is to be hoped that this essay 
will one day become more widely known than 
r .erely by a privileged few. The writer of this 
/s, Jean Rostand. As a biologist trying to imagine 
what the “end of all time” might be, he raises 
the question of how a scientist conceives of the 
“disappearance of man. ' Moreover, the mere 
fact that these conclusions are advanced by a 
name, such as his, gives them great significance. 

What, then, does this famous biologist sayr* 


How can mankind conceive of its own “end”—'’ 
his material, temporal and terrestrial end, sinba. 
these are- the only ones leferred to in this texl2‘ 
After reviewing the different hypotheses for*' 
muiated on this subject, Jean Rostand rejftCta; 
them cne after the other. 

Will the human race, i.e , Homosapieci^ 
become extinct thiough loss, of inter'ial viUi)i^ 
as other species liave done during geoloj^^^ 
lime? This is not \ery probable, because ui^ 
human genius can tlelecl any sigui of degene^^ 
ration and take steps to coujilera< t them, an^^ 
in particular, because it is now admitted by m<«^ 
biologists that the disappeai aiu-e of a specie*’y® 
not due to llie phemmienon of serulity but ratbijf” 
to modifications of the climate and attacks f^bi^ 
other, and hc'tter armed species. . ;vf| 

Could it then be possible to imagine 
change in the climate to w'bich Tiian would f.ilfe 
victim ? Not possibly, because his genius enable^ 
him to adapt himself to exlrenu^y vaiied living 
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conditions; he lives at the Poles as well as at The most obvious and the most immediate L 


the Equator; he would survive in a world 
covered with ice. But couid not there be attacks 
from other species which would undermine Lhe 
existence of man? That is hardly probable in ihc 
present state of the planet, because there is no 
sort of adversary, large or small, before which 
man is disarmed, 

Jean Rostand then goes on to ask whether 
the ‘‘end of mankind” might not be due to the 
appearance, produced either by natural or 
deliberate causes, of a “superman” who would be 
more advanced in the general scale than man. ? 
Again, the hardly probable supposition, due to 
the fact that “mutations' tend to lead more to 
a decrease of the faculties rather than to an 
increase. And even if the I'ausliari dream of the 
famous “superman” can be realized, would it 
not be, in effect, merely a being which would 
possess ail of ’le highest virtues of man, and, 
consequently, would it not in the end be a man? 

As for the other hypotheses which have 
been put forward such as, for example, the dis- 
iq>pearance of the human species through lack of 
.nourishment caused by over-population of the 
plimet, it appears that this, too, is inadmissible 
inasmuch as there are types of nourishment 
which have not yet been used and also inasmucli 
as a social and ethical effort would be able to 
avoid the danger of excessive population. 

Can it be, then, that man is destined to 
continue for ever ? No, answers the scientist, be¬ 
cause of the simple fact that he lives on the eartii 
and is thus tied to its destiny. And if there is 
one point on which most scientists are in agree*- 
ment, it is that the earth and the solar system, 
and even the entire galaxy we are in and the? 
adjoining galaxies, are dei lined to undergo a 
sidereal cataclysm, from which other shapes, 
Other systems and other galaxies will be born. 
This very fact in itself would be sufficient to 
0,reate utter despair, if it were not so terribly 
far off in the extreme future that it is almost: 
unimaginable to the human mind, and thus we 
are left to work as if such an eventuality did 
not exist 

Then, is there no menace to the human 
species, no ‘‘eujJ sight?'* Yes! And it is wilt 
regard to this that the thoughts of a man such 
as Jean Rostapd, whose philosophical views are 
well known, appear to be of particular impor- 
tan^ There are grave dangers menacing man- 
kixmfbuit these dangers come from mah himself. 


that of an atomic catastrophe, of a worldwid 
conflict in which Uie human species would mos 
probably threaten its own existence. We livi 
under the menace of this terrible horror, but ii 
the final analysis we do not give it a great dea 
of thought. However, it is there watching ovc 
us, and no one can ailirm that it wiU not descem 
on us tomorrow if passions of violemre and hatre( 
prove to be stronger than thosdl? o! justice anc 
love. 

Even if tliis catastrophe does not occur, ij 
it not possible that the uncontrolled use o 
certain means of action which science has placec 
at the disposal of man will not prove to b( 
mortal perils? “The mere use of intra-atomu 
energy for peaceful purposes,” says Jean Rostand 
“will in the long run affect the hereditary ferti¬ 
lity of man,” meaning that there is a danger oi 
unnatural progenies. And in launching himseli 
through the cosmos and, perhaps tomorrow, ir 
making contact with unknown worlds, it is entirely 
possible tliat man will encounter unknown forces 
perhaps in the form of virus, in the face ol 
which he will find himself disarmeKi. There is t 
certain pride in the exercise of science which 
in itself is a menace. 

And even if all these dangers are averted, 
the direction in which mankind seems to be 
heading is such that we have reason to despair 
and think that it can be the veritable “end ol 
mankind.” It would be a good idea if everyone 
were able to read the words with which Jean 
Rostand -evokes the possibility of a universe—one 
exactly like Aldous Huxley^s “Brave New World” 
—in which the human species would be redMced 
to nothing but a society of insects, controlled by 
a technological dictatorship and empty of all 
spiritual content. “For my part,” he says, “I have 
many times thought with a sort of terror of this 
future world dominated by biology and chemistry 
. . . in which the human consciousness would 
no longer have any meaning, where it would be 
forbidden and impossible to love, to admire and 
to suffer. If this were to come to pass, it would 
really be the “end of mankind;” we would have 
destroyed ourselves. 

“I believe,” he goes on, “that it is in the 
world of ethics that man’s greatest peril lies. It 
comes from the soul and not from the body.” 
Such a conclur*'"*' 

attjji 
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